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III  AT  i'ur  consciousness  of  space  is  also  our  primary,  ultimate, 
and  absolute  consciousness  of  Being,  is  the  thesis  of  the  following 
chapters.  It  has  occupied  nuich  of  the  writer's  meditative 
leisure  for  inan\'  years,  and  conviction  of  its  truth  has  deepened 
tlic  I'-iiL^cr  it  has  been  pondered.  To  him  it  is  the  Truth,  the 
whole  Truth,  and  the  Truth  that  alone  is  Whole.  Consequently, 
the  aim  of  the  bo-.k  is  to  deal  not  merely  with  Being  (z;/d  Non- 
l-)cing,  but  witli  Being-Whole;  and  therefore,  while  Ontological 
in  its  scope,  it  iiia\'  be  more  correctly  characterised  as  Holo- 
logico-Ontological. 

The  sketch  is  thus  necessarily,  in  the  nature  of  things,  very 
imperfect.  It  is  offered  as  a  suggestion,  and  has  no  pretence  to 
be  exhaustive.  The  author  has  not  attempted  to  make  the  path, 
but  merely  to  indicate  where  the  path  might  be  made. 

It  was  begun  in  July  1909,  and  finished  in  ]^Iarch  1910.  But 
capable  and  trusted  critics  who  read  it  in  t\'pewriting,  were 
wholly  adverse  to  its  |,)ublication,  though  doubtful  if  they  had 
understood  it.  The  book  was  then  re-written  between  August 
1910  and  March  191 1,  in  order  to  render  it  more  intelligible,  and 
afterwards  sent  to  a  publisher  who  returned  it.  It  was  once 
more  entirel}'  revised  and  put  into  its  present  form  under  the 
suspicion  that  imperfect  exposition,  and  the  abstruse  nature  of 
the  subject  which  is  the  besetting  difficulty  of  all  philosophical 
work,  were  doubtless  the  hindrance  to  its  acceptance.  But  after 
all,  it  still  presents  to  the  author  himself  a  very  amateurish 
aspect,  and  it  must  appear  far  more  so  to  trained  philosophical 
thinkers.  He  is  onlv  confident  of  having  tried  his  best,  in  a 
first  venture  into  the   |)liilosophical  field,  to  say  plainl\-  wliat   he 

sees. 

An  apology  is  due  for  many  repetitions,  most  of  them  having 
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been  considered  essential  to  an  effective  advancement  of  the 
leading  principles  discussed.  As  the  standpoint  is  new,  it  has 
been  felt  that  a  certain  restatement  of  essential  and  fundamental 
facts    was    here    and    there    legitimate,    in    order    to    a    clciiiLr 

apprclieiision  of  the  particular  line  of  reasoning  immerliatrl)- 
under  treatment.  \\  h<ri  one  contemplates  a  wide  landscape,  as 
a  u!i .^e.  the  centra!  features  in  it  are   imaxiMcJabh   repeated  in 

the  var\inL;  survey,  as  the  point  of  sight  is  changed  and  the 
perspective  re!( >cussed. 

in  prcsumme:,  in  the  course  nf  the  work,  to  ditk-r  from  i^roat 
writers  and  revered  authorities,  the-  author  trusts  that  he  has 
(lone  so  as  grateful  jnipiis  sometimes  diher  fmm  masters  and 
superiors  \vho,m  tho\-  ln\i;hly  esteerii. 

The  ari^ument  is  sustained  titroughout  ni  the  conviction 
that,  m  nuure,  Tlieology,  or  nur  hiij^hest  '  ( nid'-Knuwledgc, 
which,  fundamentallw  is  tlie  consummation  of  all  knowledge, 
must  co-(jrdinate  anal  identif}'  itself  with  Thilosoph)-,  yet  upon 
higher  ground  than  IMiilosoph)-  has  assumed  i[i  the  past  ;  and 
that  both  so  identified  mu^t  move  forward  on  the  fotmdations 
of  that  higher  Science  which,  unHke  all  that  at  present  falls 
under  that  dcsii^nation,  will  feel  compelled  to  accept  Space- 
Being  as  the  sole  ami  only  p<vssible  postulate  and  idiom-fact  of 
\Vhole-Realit\-. 

ARCH  11^ A LD   ALLAN. 

Thk    M.ANa->E   Ol     CfiANNEUKlRK, 

OxTON,  Berwickshirk,  Seori,.\N[\ 
January  19 13. 
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THE  SOUL 

I.  Deep  in  the  general  convictions  of  men  lies  the  belief  that 
some  Great  One  lives,  moves,  and  has  his  being  in  the  vast 
expanse   which   we   call   Space.      The  Greeks  designated  this 
Great  One  by  the  name  of  Pan,  thus  personalising  Universal 
Nature  in  a  fable  which,  says  Bacon,  "  is  perhaps  the  noblest  of 
antiquity,   and   pregnant   with   the   mysteries   and    secrets    of 
nature."     The  Persians,  also,  according  to  Herodotus  (i    i-zi) 
were  accustomed  to  call  "the  whole  circle  of  the  heavens  by 
the  name  of  Zeus,"  an  expansive  personalisation  of  space  which 
hnds  a  profoundly  sympathethic  reflection  in  the  experience  of 
those   Israelites  who.  on  ascending   a   mountain   with   Moses 
saw  the  God  of  Israel :  and  there  was  under  his  feet  as  it  were 
a  paved  work  of  sapphire  stone,  and  as  it  were  the  very  heaven 
for  clearness"  (Exod.  xxiv.  lo). 

Wherever,  indeed,  man  has  found  himself,  in  any  time  or 
in  any  part  of  the  earth,  he  has  inevitably  felt  conscious  there 
of  some  being,  personal  or  impersonal,  good  or  evil  god  or 
demon,  in  every  space  around  him.  Under  innumerable  desie- 
nations,  this  Everywhere-Thing  has  maintained  a  power  over 
the  awe-felt  cognitions  of  the  entire  race  of  mankind. 

The   phenomenon  is  a  very  interesting  one  from  the  fact 
that   Space   and    Personality   are    thus    invariably    associated 
together,  albeit  in  the  most  general  way ;  and  also,  that  man 
wherever  in  space  he  may  find  himself,  always  finds  '  person- 
ahty,  not  himself,  which  he  cannot  divorce  from  that  space. 

2.  Whereupon,  spontaneously,  the  question  arises  as  to  the 
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2  SPACE  AND  PERSONALITY 

basis  which  must  exist  in  the  human  mind  for  such  a  universally 
accepted  consciousness,  and  as  to  the  possibility  of  reaching 
some  rational  datum  which  should  co-ordinate  Space  and 
Personahty  m  a  generalisation  of  identity,  and  so  justify  to 

cL  f-T''  '^^'  '""""^  affirmation  of  the  Omnipresence  of 
God  which,  as  a  matter  of /aM,  is  asserted  by  all  the  great 
rel.g,ons  That  such  a  faith  exists  is  attested  by  alf  the 
forms  and  utterances  of  devotion,  and  one  somehow  instinct! 
ively  leans  to  the  view   that    whatever   is   so  rooted  in   faith 

fres"?tfo7  ""'  '"  °''  ^"'  '^"^^^-^  ""^^^'  ^^«  ^""■^-''--S 
Clearly,  if  the  Deity   be   everywhere,  and    Space   be   also 
the  Lverywhere-Thing,  then  the  All  of  Space  and  this  De   v 
must  have  identity  at  least  in  extension.     But  this  conclusion 
though  considerable,  is  far  from  what  we  seek.     For  this  Sv 
where   reason   is  concerned,  must  be   looked  upon   a    chSflv 
an  abstraction  of  the  human  mind,  variable  in  the  thoufht  of 

Z7  Z  "    °''77  "^"  '  ^"'  '^  ^P^-^^  '^  not  admitted  to 
.dentiZf  t^h.  r-  ''  "'  understand   that  term,  such   an 

dent  ty  of  these  great  conceptions  could  not  logically  or  scien- 
t.fica  ly,  g,ve  us  a  satisfactory  persona/  identity.     The  u  most 
result  we  could  obtain  by  such  data  would  be  that  a  persla 
Deity   was    Everywhere   .«   an    impersonal  everywhere  space 
This  of  course  is  the  ordinary  content  of  the  p'^pular  Teds 
of    eligion    but  on  such  a  basis  it  does  not  appear  that  we 
could    intelligently   ascribe   personality  to  either  space  or  tie 
Deity.      Some   kind   of  individuation  might  be  construed  for 
either,  answering  to  Fate  Necessitv  Ch.^  oe  construed  lor 

of  the  fanrv  h„t  wi,  7u  "^^'^y- *-''^"ce,  and  similar  entities 

oi  the  iancy,  but  both  the  ancient  and  the  modern  consciousness 
ascribe  personality  to  the  Deity  at  least  •  anrl  ^"  ^°"™^"^^« 

.•„^:  -J     .•  ^pace   is   denied  persona  tv.  and  even 

ndividuation,  seems  to  be  a  problem  requiring  a  fuller  knT 
ledge  of  what  personality  means  for  its  better  e!ucida^o„ 

Personality  indeed  can  only  be  assured  to  ^.J«  on  behalf 
of  any  thing,  through  the  affirming  consciousness  of  each  person 

sT;rn;iriTt;:  :r  pZr  lt::^-^  ~' -■ 

XTrl-alt  t^  -^^^^^-^^^-^^  l^rslr  t 
personal  in  the  consciousness  of  each  individual.     We  see 
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how  the  conception  has  persisted  in  the  common  consciousness 
of  the  race,  so  as  to  confirm  in  the  convictions  of  some  of  the 
most  advanced  nations  a  consciousness  of  Deity  and  Space 
as  constituting  One  Object  of  worship  ;  and  if  such  a  conception 
lies  in  the  racial  consciousness,  and  in  the  consciousness  of 
peoples,  it  must  necessarily  have  seat  and  centrality  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  individual.  Therefore  we  seem  warranted 
in  enquiring  whether  or  not  the  identity  of  Space  and  Personality 
be  a  fact  sustained  by  the  concurrent  consciousness  of  every 
human  being. 

3.  The  study  of  space  thus  rests  ultimately,  as  indeed  do 
all  other  studies,  on  the  study  of  personality.     But  personality 
is  really  the   grand  enigma,   "so  difficult   is   it   even   for  the 
strongest,"  as   Carlyle   says  in  his  '*  Burns "  Essay,  "  to  make 
this  primary  attainment,  which  seems  the  simplest  of  all,  to  read 
its  own  consciousness  without  mistakes ;  without  errors,  involun- 
tary  or  wilful."     This  means   that   if  consciousness   is   to   be 
made— and  all  authorities  are  agreed  that  it  must   be   made 
—the  sole  authority  and  foundation  of  all  we  are  to  believe 
and  think,   then    we   have   to   ask.   Among  the  countless  pre- 
sentations and   representations  of  our  personal  consciousness, 
which  of  them  are  we  to  select  finally  as  the  Primal,  or  as  the 
Germans  might  say,  the  Ur-consciousness  ? 

Ancients  and  moderns  alike  assume  that  man  is  'personal.' 
But  what  actually  have  they  concluded  the  true  content  of  a 
•  personality '  to  be,  after  a  final  analysis  of  that  consciousness  ? 
What,  in  short,  are  we  to  consider  ourselves  conscious  of  when 
we   say  '*!"?     The  answer  is   one   which  psychology  should 
answer.     But  at  no  period  of  the  history  of  psychology  have 
so    many     different    statements   of  the   content   of  this   "  1  "- 
consciousness   been    formulated   as    in    our    own    and    recent 
generations.      Does  this  "  I  "  give  us  an  affirmation  of  unity 
or  duality,  soul  andho^y,  mind  cw^  matter,  or  simply  of  Soul? 
And  if  just  Soul,  what  is  its  content?     Are  we  to  accept  the 
statement  that  we  are  conscious  of  this  Soul-content  as  being 
'Spirit,'   or   an   'Ego'   with   an   unknown  somewhat  beyond? 
What  is  certain  in  the  assertions  of  psychology  regarding  the 
consciousness   of  'personality'?      Apparently,  none  whatever. 
There  is  abundant  introspective  analysis  by  the  most  approved 
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scientific  methods;  every  neuk  and  cranny  of  the  conscious 
"  I "  is  investigated  and  pondered,  but  the  delivered  judgments 
on  what  is  found  there  are  varied  and  conflicting.  The  majority 
seem  to  maintain  that  the  content  of  this  "  I  "  yields  incontest- 
ably  a  duality  of  Subject  and  Object,  Thinker  and  Thing- 
thought,  with  the  corollaries  of  '  Mind '  and  *  Matter,'  and 
innumerable  co-relatives  associated  with  these.  But  this 
affirmation  never  appears  to  satisfy  psychologists  themselves, 
who  leave  the  impression  on  the  anxious  reader  that  Unity 
and  not  Duality  of  content  ought  to  be  the  final  result  of  their 
explorations  through  the  "  I  "-consciousness.  They  seem  to  be 
conscious  that  such  a  Unity  does  really  exist,  but,  so  far,  the 
data  of  discovery  at  their  disposal  does  not  warrant  its 
scientific  proclamation. 

4  Philosophy,  as  a  consequence,  is  ever  practically  at  war 
with  Psychology,  and  Theology  more  aggressively  so,  for  while 
the  philosopher  diligently  rears  the  architectonic  structure  of 
his  "  Unity,"  and  the  theologian  confidently  founds  upon  his 
"faith,"  the  psychologist  calmly  points  out  to  both  that  they 
build  in  vain  until  all  can  be  verified  in  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness ;  and  these  facts,  he  firmly  maintains  in  turn,  are  fixedly 
dual  and  only  dual  in  Spirit  and  Nature,  Self  and  Not-Self, 
Being  and  Non-Being,  Mind  and  Matter,  and  all  the  relative 
'others' of  the  active  Intellect.  Accordingly,  Unity  cannot  be 
psychologically  predicated  of  Being. 

The  same  conflicting  state  of  matters  prevails  with  regard 
to  Space.  From  the  days  of  the  early  Greek  philosophers, 
the  Milesians,  down  to  the  latest  learned  expositor  of  Mind, 
the  reality  or  non-reality  of  space  has  been  the  subject  of 
earnest  but  unsatisfactory  debate.  This  again  seems  to  point 
to  psychological  shortcomings,  or  a  psychology,  at  least,  which 
has  neglected  to  take  into  its  sum  of  data  the  whole  of  the 
facts  which  are  given  us  in  consciousness.  For  our  consciousness 
as  to  the  reality  of  Space  is  always  inuneasurably  deeper  than  the 
reasoned  conclusions  of  systematic  psychology.  There  seem  to  be 
voices  crying  from  within  us  for  which  no  organon  exists  by 
which  their  message  may  be  interpreted  through  Life  and 
Reason.  A  comprehensive  view,  indeed,  of  the  achieved 
results   of  psychology   and    philosophy   with    regard    to   what 
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we  are  to  accept  as  true  concerning  both  Space  and  Personality, 
begets  in  one,  at  first  glance,  a  conviction  that  if  these  results 
are  all  that  such  powerful  sciences  have  to  offer  to  mankind 
on  so  great  themes,  then  either  Consciousness  itself  is  at  fault, 
and  not  to  be  trusted,  or  else  that  all  the  facts  which  Conscious- 
ness yields  have  not  been  taken  up  into  their  expositions.     We 
confess  at  once  that  our  leanings  are  towards  the  latter  con- 
viction, and  if  it  be  true,  then  there  exists  a  genuine  necessity, 
in  the  interests  of  the  highest  things,  to   seek,  however   im- 
perfectly,  for   another  path.     No  man  who  professes  to  have 
at  heart  the  future  well-being  of  mankind,  can  contentedly  see 
Religion  coldly  divided  from  Philosophy,  and  both  from  Science, 
with  the  most  calamitous  results  to  human  society  following 
ultimately,  without  making  some  sacrifices  towards  redemption. 
And    notwithstanding    that    in    every   department   of  human 
thought  and  devotion  there  is  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain 
together  until  now  over  this  intellectual  disintegration,  it  does 
not  appear  that  despair  need  be  our  only  portion,  for  wherever 
there  is  Life  there  is  also,  as  all  past  history  proves,  the  Light 
of  men.     Inevitably,  every  human  life  holds  in  it  not  merely 
"birth  and  death,  an  infinite  ocean,"  but  also  "a  seizing  and 
giving  the  fire  of  Living,"  and  the  unrevealed  "gleam,  the  light 
that  never  was."      In  this,  as  in  all  mundane  experience,  the 
difficulty  is  not   in    having   a    battle    to    fight,    but    in    wisely 
accepting   a   victory    already    won.      For    neither    Time    nor 
Eternity  has  required  to  wait  till  we  should  overcome  it. 

5.  Let  us  then,  as  far  as  our  necessity  compels,  examine  the 
net  content  of  that  consciousness  which  we  possess  when  we 
think  or  reflect  upon  our  Self,  Soul,  I,  Ego,  or  Spirit.  Every- 
one has  such  a  possession,  and  everyone  has  a  certain  content 
of  thought  regarding  it.  The  philosopher  as  well  as  the  fool 
begins  with  this  experience.  Consequently,  there  is  little  dis- 
cernible divergence  of  opinion  regarding  this  fundamental 
content  in  the  common  mind.  The  vast  mass  of  reflecting 
people  undoubtedly  accept  to-day  the  same  position  which  both 
Socrates  and  Plato  occupied  wuth  reference  to  the  individual 
"  Soul."  We  are  to  remember,  however,  that  these  great  minds 
were  bent  upon  an  ethical  rather  than  an  ontological  explana- 
tion of  human  existence,  and  as  a  consequence,  they  simply 
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6  SPACE  AND  PERSONALITY 

entertained  without  any  prolonged  enquiry  the  presence  of  a 
"  soul "  in  every  man  as  an  undisputed  fact  There  is  indeed 
evidence  enough  of  hesitations  on  their  part  as  to  how  this 
"  soul "  comes  into  the  body  at  first,  where  it  goes  at  death, 
what  may  be  its  highest  good,  how  it  best  can  attain  to  this 
chief  good,  what  relation  it  holds  to  the  body,  and  such  like 
considerations,  but  they  accept  the  fact  of  a  true  thing  called 
a  "soul"  as  being  enclosed  for  a  time  within  the  human  frame, 
in  much  the  same  way  that  we  all  accept  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  kernel  enclosed  within  the  shell  of  a  nut.  They  hold, 
generally,  that  this  "soul"  is  self-intact,  that  it  can  leave  the 
body  which  defiles  it,  be  ferried  over  streams  in  a  boat,  stand 
clearly  in  the  presence  of  its  judges,  walk  about  fields,  undergo 
pains,  and  experience  all  the  changes  associated  with  our 
mundane  existence.  They  visualise  the  "soul,"  in  brief,  as 
most  people  do  yet,  viz.,  as  something  in  our  body  which  is 
concrete  and  substantial,  while  being  at  the  same  time 
immaterial,  simple,  indivisible,  incapable  of  growth  or  decrease, 
and  free. 

This  popular  view  of  the  "  soul "  was  not  only  held  by  the 
ancient   philosophers,  but  was  likewise,  as  the   late  Prof.   W. 
Tames  has  shown   in   his  Psychology,  the  belief  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  was  further  accepted  by  Hobbes,  Descartes,  Locke, 
Leibnitz,  Wolf,  and  Berkeley,  and  is  yet  defended  by  the  entire 
modern  dualistic  or  spiritualistic  or  common-sense  School.     A 
more  detailed  account  will  be  found  in  Prof.  Bain's  Mind  and 
^^^,  chap,  vii.,  and  in  Lotze's  Metaphysic,  Book  IIL,  chaps,  i. 
and  v.     And  without  doubt,  for  all  ordinary  purposes  of  thought 
and  devotion,  as  well  as  for  the  uses  of  literature,  k  is  quite  a 
convenient  and  comfortable  view.     It  gives  to  the  introspective 
gaze  a  substantial  object  on  which  to  rest,  similar  to  what  is 
granted    to   the   eye   in    nature,   with   a   sense   of    substantial 
endurance  irreducible  by  death  which  is  pleasing  to  every  one 
who  contemplates  that  dreaded  event.     But  it  is  a  view  which 
both  to  philosophy  and  to  psychology,  and  still  more  to  science^ 
IS  impossible  and  inadmissible.     It  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
assumption,  made    in   loyalty  to   ourselves,   and    as   one    that 
satisfies  our  just  curiosity  to  know  what  it  is  that  thinks  feels 
and  wills  within  us.     Philosophy  cannot  entertain  such  a  con- 
ception   because   the   absolute   unity  which  is  her  consuming 
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passion,  demands  that  both  *  body '  and  *  soul '  be  sublated  in  a 
'reality'  which  must  be  'beyond  the  difference'  of  all  matter 
and  mind.  Psychology  which  makes  it  her  exclusive  business 
to  analyse  the  mental  world  as  science  does  the  realm  of 
matter,  confesses  bluntly  that  nothing  can  be  found  in  man's 
'  personality '  answering  to  the  conception  of  this  popular  "soul." 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  true  verification  of  a  vast  consciousness 
in  us,  she  maintains,  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing,  and  even 
a  consciousness  of  some  Thing  which  can  be  spoken  of  as 
*  that  which '  thinks,  and  feels,  and  wills.  And  we  may  agree  to 
call  this  Thing  "  Soul,"  spirit,  or  Self  But  we  may  call  it 
anything,  says  the  late  Prof  James,  "what  you  like — Ego, 
Thought,  Psychosis,  Soul,  Intelligence,  Consciousness,  Mind, 
Reason,  Feeling  "  (the  last  of  which  he  himself  preferred),  but 
"  the  only  self  we  know  anything  positive  about  is  the  empirical 
Me,  not  the  pure  I."  He  avers  that  "  the  critic  who  vouches 
for  that  reality  "  (and  he  did  not  doubt  its  reality),  "  does  so  on 
grounds  of  faith,  for  it  is  not  a  verifiable  phenomenal  thing" 
(^Psychology,  i.  363). 

This,  of  course,  is  to  confess  that  the  matter  surpasses  the 
capabilities  of  his  science.  He  admits  this  fact.  "  If,"  he  says, 
"  the  passing  thought  be  the  directly  verifiable  existence  which 
no  school  has  hitherto  doubted  it  to  be,  then  that  thought  is 
the  thinker,  and  psychology  need  not  look  beyond  "  {Psychology, 
i.  401).  But  as  every  person,  not  excluding  perhaps  even 
psychologists,  refuses  point  blank  to  regard  his  thought  as 
himself,  the  whole  matter  rests  in  the  unknown  as  before. 

Hume. 

6.  It  was  Hume,  in  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  who  first 
inaugurated  a  scientific  scepticism  regarding  the  popular  faith 
in  a  "  soul  "  as  a  concrete  consciousness.  Doubtless,  countless 
others  before  his  time  had  favoured  the  denial  of  a  'soul'  as 
well  as  the  denial  of  a  *  God.'  There  are  always  vagrant  minds 
who  have  as  little  difficulty  in  casting  off  the  burdens  of  faith 
and  reason  as  other  vagrants  have  in  shedding  the  burdens  of 
civilisation.  Hume's  task  may  be  regarded  as  one  that  had 
lain  heavily  on  the  sensitive  minds  of  our  great  ones  of  both 
East  and  West.  The  "  Sacred  Books  of  the  East "  are  as  full 
of  this  inquiry  as  are  the  religious  books  of  the  West.     For  the 
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problem  of  the  "  Soul  "  is  a  world-problem.     And  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  both   Bacon  and  Descartes  had  modified  the 
' soul'-conception  of  popular  thought  before  Hume  took  up  the 
subject.     Bacon   adopted  the   ancient  view  that   the  'soul'  is 
really  dual  in  its  composition,  there  being  "the  rational  soul" 
which    is   divine,    and  given    by  the    breath    of  God,   and  the 
"irrational  soul"  which  we  have  in  common  with  the  brutes 
and  which  is  derived  from  the  'dust.'     (See  Plato's  Phaedrus] 
Tfwaeus:  and  Phaedo,  passim;    and   Tertullian's  Be  Anima.) 
Ucscartes,  who  trusted    less   to  theological    notions   than   did 
Bacon,  in  considering  this  particular   topic   at  least,  with   the 
firmness    begotten     of     the     scientific     habit,     boldly     placed 
the  *sour   as  the   unit-organ    m  man,  in  the  pineal  gland  in 
the  back  of  the  brain.     But  Hume,  wisely  shaking  off  both  the 
conventionalities  of  theology  and  such  Descartean  demonstra- 
tions  in  psycho-physiology,  took  the  higher  and  more  laborious 
way    of    "entering    himself,"   as    he   expresses    it,   examining 
neither   bible    nor  brain    but  only  that   conscious   Something 
in  man  which  both  have  been  created  to  serve.     When  he  had 
done  so,  exploring  this  Platonian  cave  of  all   the  mysterious 
forms  and  motions,  he  frankly  asserted  that  he  found  nothing 
there  !     Like  Ptolemy  when  he  entered  the  holy  of  holies  in  the 
temple  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  he  found  the  arcanum  empty » 
Hume  did  find  some  things  there,  but  he  denies  that  he  found 
what  he  was  assured  by  all  he  might  expect  to  find—his  Soul 

"  For  my  part,"  he  declares,  "  when  I  enter  most  intimately 
into  what  I  call  myself,  I  always  stumble  on  some  particular 
perception  or  other,  of  heat  or  cold,  light  or  shade,  love  or 
hatred,  pain  or  pleasure.  I  never  can  catch  myself  at  any  time 
without  a  perception  or  other,  and  never  can  observe  anything 
i)ut  the  perception."  And  such  a  'perception'  could  not  be 
accepted  by  Hume,  as  his  "  Soul."  And  he  was  doubtful,  after 
his  manner,  if  anyone  on  trying  the  experiment,  would  be'more 
successful.  Of  such  a  one  he  thought.  "  he  may,  perhaps,  per- 
ceive  something  and  continu'd,  which  he  calls  himself,'  tho'  I 
am   certain  there  is  no  such  principle  in  me"  (On  Personal 

I.  i-i  ■>- .  i  i  I.  I  I  V     ). 

Now  we  should  not  inisunderstand  Hume.  He  is  not 
dciving  the  actual  existing  thing  which  we  are  conscious  we 
are.      He   is   simply   affirming   that   there   is   nothing   in    the 
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consciousness  of  any  person  which  corresponds  to  the  popular 
soul-idea.  And  we  are  safe  to  say  that  this  psychological 
diagnosis  has  been  confirmed  as  thoroughly  true  by  every 
candid  psychologist  worthy  of  the  name  since  Hume's  day. 
All  have  followed  him  in  courageously  abandoning  a  mentally 
false  position.  Hume  did  not  attempt  "  to  rob  men  of  their 
souls "  as  it  has  been  phrased,  but  to  rob  them  of  the  untrue 
conception  of  the  Soul  which  both  theologians  and  philosophers 
had  all  along  accepted.  His  reason  was  a  clear  one.  It  is  not 
within  the  powers  of  mind  to  think  the  kind  of  soul  which  our 
consciousness  desiderates.  We  demand  a  Continuum  for 
our  'soul,'  but  Hume  proved  that  before  we  can  have  a  con- 
ception of  a  continuous  unchangeable  substratum  equal  to  that 
which  is  named  the  '  soul,'  we  must  first  have  "  the  continuous 
existence  of  the  perceptions  of  our  senses."  He  first  postulated 
in  his  system  that  our  senses  give  us  "  Impressions,"  and  that 
these  "  Impressions  "  in  turn  give  us  "  Ideas."  Consequently, 
it  was  impossible  to  have  a  continuous  idea  of  the  soul,  for  the 
reason  that  we  never  have  a  continuous  perception  or  '  impres- 
sion '  of  anything. 

Nevertheless  Hume  did  little  in  his  own  day,  and  less  has 
been  done  since,  perhaps,  to  shake  the  marvellous  consciousness 
of  unity  which  all  possess  as  to  the  real  beings  we  are.  We 
also  think  that  he  carried  his  scepticism  beyond  its  just 
boundaries  when  he  asserted  that  "  the  identity  which  we 
ascribe  to  the  mind  of  man,  is  only  a  fictitious  one,"  and  that 
further,  "  Identity  is  nothing  really  belonging  to  these  different 
perceptions,  and  uniting  them  together,  but  is  merely  a  quality, 
which  we  attribute  to  them,  because  of  the  union  of  their  ideas 
in  the  imagination,  when  we  reflect  upon  them."  The  over- 
whelming consciousness  in  all  men  which  maintains  the  unity 
of  what  we  call  '  soul  *  or  '  self,*  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  this 
way.  There  are  facts  in  that  consciousness  which  were  hid 
from  the  eyes  of  Hume. 

What  we  have  to  emphasise  here,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  belief  of  the  ages  in  a  'soul'  or  'self  was  by  him  keenly 
questioned  and  firmly  passed  from.  Hume  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  a  great  problem,  and  he  did  so  in  the  scientific 
way,  for  it  was  genuine  experience,  and  an  experience  which 
everyone  can  verify  for  himself. 
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Kant. 

7.  It  was  this  basis  of  experience  which  Kant  accepted.  But 
he  did  not  accept  Hume's  conclusions  from  the  data  given  in  it. 
Hume  did  not  think  he  was  warranted  by  the  facts  of  his 
consciousness  in  believing  that  there  was  an  identity  existing 
in  him  of  such  sufficient  factual  unity  as  to  be  worthy  of  being 
individuated  by  the  term  'soul '  or  *  self  In  his  view,  what  we 
do  when  we  think  of  our  *  soul,'  is  to  effect  a  kind  of  illusive 
combination  of  our  perceptions  in  our  imagination  and  reflec- 
tion, and  then  to  characterise  this  union  of  ideas  as  our  identical 
self  or  personality,  though  in  actual  fact,  there  is  never  more 
within  us  except  particulars,  perceptions  ('  conceptions,'  as  we 
now  call  them),  impressions,  ideas,  and  such  like.  Thus  ii ume 
summed  up  our  knowledge  of  the  'soul.' 

Kant  received  this  as  a  true  experience,  and  assumed  that  it 
yielded  a  true  knowledge  of  the  self  as  far  as  the  'particulars' 
were  concerned,  but  he  maintained  that  such  knowledge  did  not 
exhaust  all  we  are  conscious  of  in  the  matter  of  the  '  self  This 
*self'  or  'soul'  was,  he  declared,  a  Ding-an-sich,  a  thing-in- 
itself,  and  quite  by  itself,  and  completely  apart  from  these 
*  particulars.'  It  lay  above  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  ideas. 
Therefore  it  could  not  be  known.  He  remarks,  "  The  internal 
sense,  by  means  of  which  the  mind  contemplates  itself  or  its 
internal  state,  gives,  indeed,  no  intuition  of  the  soul  as  an 
object."  "  I  have  therefore  no  knowledge  of  myself  as  I  am, 
but  merely  as  I  appear  to  myself.  The  consciousness  of  self  is 
thus  very  far  from  a  knowledge  of  self'  "  We  cognise  our  own 
subject  only  as  phenomenon,  and  not  as  it  is  in  itself'  Kant 
thus  limited  all  knowledge  to  the  sphere  of  phenomena,  and 
placed  the  "Soul"  absolutely  outside  of  that  sphere.  Still, 
beyond  this  sphere  of  the  knowable  there  was  that  of  experi- 
ence upon  which  all  knowledge  is  based,  and  Kant  held  that  we 
have  certain  a  priori  conceptions  which  in  turn  are  a  priori 
conditions  of  the  possibility  of  such  experience.  "The  whole 
aim  f  the  transcendent  deductions  of  all  ^ /r/W  conceptions  is 
to  show  that  these  conceptions  are  a  priori  conditions  of  the 
possibility  of  all  experience."  In  other  words,  experience  is 
necessai)  to  knowledge,  but  there  is  something  necessary  to 
experience.     For  experience  itself  is  based  in  the  intuitions  of 


space  and  time  which  become  the  '  form '  of  all  our  cognitions, 
and  these  '  forms '  in  turn  rise  out  of  the  '  something '  of  which 
we  are  conscious  when  we  say  "  I."  Beyond  the  '  forms '  of 
space  and  time,  however,  all  is  blank.  Within  that  blank 
dwells  the  "  Soul,"  the  "  I,"  the  "  Self,"  but  we  can  only  say  so 
by  a  kind  of  faith-consciousness,  a  belief  completely  void  of  all 
cognitional  content.  It  is  on  the  same  level  as  an  algebraic  x. 
It  is  the  Unknown,  the  Noumenon,  the  Ding-an-Sich.  The  all- 
important  point  remains,  however,  that  although  unknown  as  it 
is,  yet  it  is^  and  is  in  and  through  all  our  *  impressions  and 
ideas,'  and  is  what  knows  and  experiences.  It  is  therefore  One, 
and  we  are  always  conscious  that  it  is  identical  with  our  'self,' 
or,  theologically,  our  "  Soul  "  {Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  passim). 

Kant  in  this  way  restored  the  "  soul "  to  mankind  of  which 
Hume  had  apparently  deprived  it,  but  he  also  forever  rent  it 
from  all  unity  with  Nature.  Thought  and  Being  could  never 
be  One,  for  this  "  Soul "  of  man  was  alone  by  itself,  a  thing-in- 
itself,  and  though  in  thought  it  was  not  of  thought,  but  severely 
by  itself,  and  was  the  Noumenon.  Standing  over  against  it, 
divided  by  a  great  gulf  fixed,  were  Nature,  or  the  Heavens  and 
the  Earth,  the  body  itself,  and  even  Thought,  Feeling,  and  Will. 
These  were  merely  phenomena,  and  could  not  be  one  with  the 
Noumenon.  Men  were  apparently  content  to  have  the  restora- 
tion of  the  *  soul '  on  these  terms,  even  although  the  Universe 
remained  cleft  in  two.  It  seemed  agreeable  that  the  spiritual 
and  the  natural  should  thus  be  shown  to  be  perfectly  apart  and 
in  their  own  proper  places,  with  '  God '  transcending  all  things, 
and  not  one  with  anyone  or  anything,  as  the  Man  of  Galilee 
had  affirmed. 

This  famous  deliverance  of  Kant,  pleasing,  profound,  and 
impressive  as  it  proved,  wrought  disastrous  consequences  in  the 
end.  For  it  was  evident  that  if  the  '  soul '  could  not  be  known 
then  neither  could  '  God.'  Neither  could  the  origin,  or  origins 
of  the  Cosmos  be  objects  of  our  cognition.  Kant,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  became  the  unintentional  founder  of  modern  Agnosti- 
cism. He  himself  indeed  was  at  great  pains  to  show  that  God 
could  never  be  known.  (See  §  198  A.)  He  Who  knows  every- 
thing is  Himself  Unknown  —  a  doctrine  which  has  been  well- 
voiced  in  our  time  through  such  writers  as  Spencer,  Huxley, 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  and  many  others. 
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8.  And   it  was  in  this  philosophical  condition  that    Hegel 
found  the  Human  Mind.     For  other  thinkers  who  immediately 
followed  Kant  altered  nothing  of  Kant's  foundations.     But  with 
iicgel  we  enter  upon  a  new  field  of  vision,  and  other  horizons 
bound  the  mental  world.      Hegel  accounts  for  the  "soul"  by 
seeking  to  account  for  everything.     Kant  and  Hume  had  dealt 
with  the  '  particulars '  and  '  phenomena '  of  our  individual  con- 
sciousness.    Hegel  abandoned  this  method  and  sought  his  data 
in  the  absolute.     Instead  of  working  from  the  content  of  the 
human  consciousness  outward  to  the  Absolute,  he  began  his 
philosophy  by  sweeping,  so  to  say,  all  Existence  entirely  bare 
/  of  content.     With  Hegel,  not  even  '  In  the  beginning '  is  spared. 
/  What  remains  is  the  clearest  vision  of  the  absolute  IS,  or  rather, 
IS-ness  as  Dr  Stirling  has  it  {Secret  of  Hegel\  and  this,  Hegel 
names 'being.     Then  having  swept  the  all  clean  of  content, 
and  deprived  Being  of  every  predicate,  we  are  necessarily  com- 
pelled  to  accept   this   pure    Is-ness   as   'Nichts'   or   Nothing. 
When  we  have  done  so,  Hegel  then  asks  us  further  to  consider 
this    Nothing  as  identical  with   BEING,  for   it  is.     That    is   to 
say,  "  BEING  and  NOTHING  are  the  same." 

With  Hegel,  then,  we  take  up  a  position  which  surrounds 
both  Hume's  'particulars'  and  Kant's  'noumenon'  and 
*  phenomenon'  in  a  wider  predicate  of  Being.  'God,'  Self, 
Nature,  are  submerged,  and  swallowed  up  in  BEING,  and  this 
BEING  and  what  we  call  NOTHING  are  identical.  The  identity 
of  the  ALL  is  complete.  The  cleft  universe  of  Kant  disappears, 
and  his  bewildering  '  Manifold '  with  all  its  seething  categories 
and  interminable  relatives  and  co-relatives  ceases  from  troubling 
ill  the  grave  of  all  cognition.  Hegel  plants  one  foot  on 
*Noumenon'  and  the  other  on  'Phenomenon,'  and  proclaims 
every  a  priori  intuition  to  be  no  more  I     The  all  is ;  and  it  is 

ONE.  ,    ,  .     ^^    .  . 

K  now  we  should  ask,  as  little  confident  of  this  Unity  as  of 

Kant'>  Duality,  whence  then  the  differences  of  things?  are  we 

to    be   deprived  of  ail   difference?     Hegel  replies  No,  for  the 

same  Identity  always  vields  us  BEING  and  NOTHING  likewise. 

They  are  the  same,  but  they  yield  also  difference.     And  this 

principle  of  *  identity  in  difference,  and  difference  in  Identity,'  he 
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believed  to  be  the  grand  potential  which  was  able  to  solve  all 
the  perplexities  and  mysteries  of  Existence.  For,  from  this 
principle,  we  could  easily  discern  Creation,  as  it  is  usually 
understood,  acquiring  the  necessary  potentiality  of  BECOMING, 
and  from  this  again  as  BECOME,  we  could  then  see  all  things, 
ourselves  and  the  rest,  first  take  adumbration  and  form,  and  so 
become  further  what  they  appear  to  be  in  our  thought  and 
consciousness.  What  we  regret  is  that  Hegel  never  explained 
how  he  procured  the  motional  force  which  set  out  from  Being 
and  Nothing  in  its  Becoming. 

We  are  almost  tempted  to  say  that  Hegel's  method  is  one 
not  unknown  to  Algebra.  For  example,  Something  assumed  to 
be  absolute  is  unknown,  but  we  want  to  know  it.  Let,  then, 
BEING  stand  for  this  unknown.  *  Being'  is  a  mere  symbol :  an 
X  in  the  problem.  Call  it  '  NOTHING.'*  These  terms  are,  he 
asserts,  "  empty  abstractions  "  ('  Seyn  und  Nichts  leere  Abstrak- 
tionem  Sind ').  He  even  scorns  them  in  his  regal  way.  But 
they  fulfil  the  same  purpose  that.r  does  in  an  algebraic  problem, 
viz.,  they  posit  that  something  IS.  Now  this  is  an  immense 
gain.  Actually,  it  is  everything;  for  it  is  not  merely  a  par- 
ticular such  as  *  God,'  Soul,  Nature,  Mind,  Universe,  or  Matter. 
It  includes  all  these.     It  is  the  pure  Absolute. 

But  by  that  fact  it  cannot  be  thought  by  any  thinker.  For 
thought  must  first  become  conception,  and  no  conception  can 
hold  the  Absolute,  any  more  than  a  teacup  can  hold  the  ocean. 
Teacup,  conception,  and  ocean,  are  all  finite  and  relative  things. 
But  IS,  is  just  the  same  as  if  we  could  think  NOTHING.  That 
is  to  say,  it  is  beyond  Thought. 

But  if  X,  which  is  equal  to  IS,  includes  All,  then  it  includes 
all  that  has  become  to  our  consciousness ;  and  out  of  this  posited 
IS,  seeing  that  it  is  All,  must  have  come  '  God,'  Soul,  Universe 
and  All.  They  must  have  Be-come.  From  the  Absolute  they 
have  come  into  the  realm  of  thought.  From  BEING  and 
NOTHING,  therefore,  we  have  'Becoming';  or,  the  Unknown 
;r-thing  is  realised  as  possessing  a  content  of  knowledge  for 
the  human  mind.  "  For,"  says  Hegel,  "  becoming  is  the  first 
concrete  thought,  and  therefore  the  first  notion  :  whereas  Being 
and  Nought  are  empty  abstractions.  The  notion  of  Being  there- 
fore, of  which  we  sometimes  speak,  must  mean  Becoming:  not 
the  mere  point  of  Being,  which  is  empty  Nothing,  any  more 
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than  Nothing  which  is  empty  Being.  In  Being  then  we  have 
Nothing,  and  in  Nothing  Being :  but  this  Being  which  does  not 
lose  itself  in  Nothing  is  Becoming"  {Logic,  Wallace's  Trans., 

p.  167). 

But  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  full  content  of  the 
;r-thing:  IS:  the  Absolute.  We  only  know  what  BECOMING 
is.  It  is  "the  first  concrete  thought  and  therefore  the  first 
NOTION."  But  we  cannot  say  'first'  to  an  Absolute. 
Be-COMING,  therefore,  must  be  only  the  first  possible  historical 
thought,  and  therefore  the  first  possible  historical  NOTION. 
But  if  this  '  BE-COMING'  is  real,  then  the  ^^thing  must  also 
be  real,  for  BE-coming  has  come  out  of  the  .f-thing,  the  only 
origin  it  could  have.  And  now  regressing  in  thought  with  this 
fact,  BECOMING  being  concrete  thought,  and  therefore  real 
NOTION,  it  follows  that  therefore  the  .i-thing,  which  up  to  this 
point  has  been  assumed  as  equal  only  to  the  abstractions  BEING 
and  NOTHING,  may  now  be  considered  as  an  ^-thing  which  is 
equal  to  real  concrete  thought,  and  therefore  real  concrete 
NOTION,  the  real  concrete  Absolute.  And  BEING  and  NOTHING 
being  only  abstractions,  assumed  for  purposes  of  reasoning,  may 
now  be  cast  away,  and  "Absolute  Notion"  be  substituted 
instead  as  the  final  word  on  the  mystery  of  the  ages. 

For  out  of  this  "  Absolute  Notion,"  or  as  it  was  preferred 
later,  the  "  Absolute  Spirit,"  Hegel  declared  the  All  to  proceed. 
And  so  by  his  method  he  believed  that  he  had  carried  out  "  the 
unity  of  knowing  and  being,  and  so  of  a  priori  and  a  posteriori, 
to  complete  identity,"  or,  had  accomplished  that  Unity  of  Being 
which  Kant  left  rent  in  twain.  And  accepting  Hegel's  position  as 
true.  Prof.  E.  Caird  is  able  to  say :  "  It  follows  that  the  objective 
world  is  and  can  be  nothing  but  the  manifestation  of  intelligence, 
or  the  means  whereby  it  attains  the  fullest  realisation  of  itself. 
Thus  it  is  proved  that  there  is  a  spiritual  principle  of  unity— a 
principle  of  unity  which  is  renewed  in  every  conscious  self- 
underlying  all  the  antagonisms  of  the  world,  even  its  apparent 
antagonism  to  spirit  itself  For  such  a  self,  therefore,  there  can 
be  no  absolute  limit,  or  irreconcilable  division,  within  or  with- 
out" {Hegel, 'p.  185). 

But  it  is  just  here,  in  the  postulation  of  an  "objective  world," 
where  Hegel  fails  to  substantiate  his  case.  His  Thought  and 
Notion  never  give  us  a  certainty  in  our  consciousness  that  Life 
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and  Spirit,  with  all  that  the  objective  world  means  in  our  con- 
sciousness of  it,  are  contained  in  them.  The  IS  which  he  posits 
to  begin  with,  calling  it  BEING  and  NOTHING,  is  never  real  to  our 
consciousness  in  the  same  way  that  we  are  conscious  of  our  own 
reality.  He  calls  it  "  Absolute,"  but  it  is  a  mathematical  or 
logical  absolute,  an  x :  and,  search  as  we  please,  we  never  find 
the  consciousness  of  our  Self  in  it.  No  one  finds  the  conscious- 
ness in  it  which  enables  him  to  say  with  every  certainty,  "  This 
is  I ;  I  am  this." 

It  seems  to  be  the  old  trickery  of  words.  Put  Thought  to 
its  sports  and  it  will  say,  "  If  anything  is  absolutely  everything, 
then  it  must  necessarily  include  Nothing  as  well  as  Something. 
Then  let  Being  be  this  Everything.  Therefore  Being  is  equally 
Nothing  as  Something.  Therefore  Being  and  Nothing  are  the 
same,  and  also  Being  and  Something  are  the  same.  Therefore 
Nothing  and  Something  are  the  same."  But  this  never  settles 
the  question  which  is  always  raised  by  consciousness,  viz..  What 
is  the  "  anything  "  that  is  absolutely  Everything  ?  Do  we  find 
the  consciousness  of  reality,  and  especially  of  our  own  reality, 
in  this  "  Absolute  Notion "  in  which  Hegel  subsumes  Every- 
thing? He  traces  Reality  back  through  the  "first  concrete 
thought"  BECOMING.  That  should  mean  that  we  are  conscious 
of  having  Be-coine.  But  no  mortal  ever  yet  has  been  conscious 
of  this  process.  We  are  conscious  that  we  are,  but  we  are 
never  conscious  of  having  become,  or  yet  of  becoming.  We  only 
believe  this.  If  we  ever  had  such  a  consciousness  of  becom- 
ing, Hume's  old  puzzle  that  we  never  know  the  process  from 
Cause  to  Effect  would  be  falsified.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
*  BECOMING '  of  Hegel  is  as  much  an  abstraction,  an  '  empty 
abstraction,'  as  are  his  symbol-words  BEING  and  NOTHING.  It 
is  not  concrete ;  otherwise  we  should  find  its  concreteness 
certified  by  our  consciousness  of  ourselves  in  which  it  should 
take  its  thought-origin.  Consequently, when  this  'first  concrete 
thought '  is  found  to  be  not  concrete,  the  '  Notion '  which  he 
evolves  out  of  his  *  BEING '  falls  with  it. 

Hegel  therefore  fails  to  connect  his  '  Begriff,'  his  Absolute 
Notion,  with  the  *  objective  world '  of  our  consciousness,  and 
fails  still  more  in  identifying  its  reality  with  the  consciousness 
of  reality  which  everyone  has  of  himself.  No  more,  we  think, 
does  he  prove,  as  the  Master  of  Balliol  declared,  that  "  there  is 
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a  spiritual  principle  of  unity  ...  in  every  conscious  self,  under- 
lying all  the  antagonisms  of  the  world,"  for  the  term  "  Spirit," 
like  BEING,  NOTHING,  and  BECOMING,  has  not  the  slightest 
consciousness  of  reality  underlying  it  in  our  consciousness  of 
ourselves.  Who  is  conscious  of  anything  in  himself  that  he 
can  name  "  spirit "  ?  No  one.  Hegel  assumes  the  very  thing 
he  sets  out  to  prove.  We  ask,  "  What  am  I  ? "  He  says, 
**  Notion."  And  we  have  seen  that  this  is  reached  through  the 
"concrete"  becoming  which  is  not  concrete,  but  an  abstract 
symbol  merely,  and  gives  to  no  Self  a  consciousness  of  reality. 
But  again  when  we  ask,  "  What  is  this  Notion  ?  "  Hegel  answers, 
"Spirit,"  without  the  slightest  proof  of  any  kind.  Still,  con- 
fident that  he  must  be  right,  we  reflect  upon  what  we  are,  in 
order  to  discover  if  we  possess  a  real  consciousness  of  this 
'spirit'  in  us,  and  we  find  that  it  is  not  there.  What  we  do 
find  is  the  old  crowd  of  Anschauungen  and  Vorstellungen, 
*  intuitions,'  '  perceptions,'  and  *  ideas,'  but  not  the  least 
verification  of  a  '  spirit.'  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  mere 
theological  importation,  and  as  illusive  as  Hume's  'self.'  We 
do  not  doubt  the  '  principle  of  unity,'  however,  for  this  is  given 
in  our  consciousness,  but  its  '  spirituality '  is  a  characterisation 
which  is  unwarranted  by  the  facts  of  consciousness,  which 
anyone  can  verify  for  himself. 

9.  Prof  Seth  Pringle-Pattison  justly  says  with  regard  to 
this  defective  point  in  the  Hegelian  System,  "  Hegel  speaks  in 
strictness,  from  beginning  to  end  of  his  system,  neither  of  the 
divine  Self-consciousness  nor  of  human  self-consciousness,  but 
of  Self-consciousness  in  general — neither  of  the  divine  Spirit 
nor  of  human  spirits,  but  simply  of  *  Spirit.'  The  process  of 
the  world,  for  example,  is  viewed  as  the  realisation  of  spirit  or 
self-conscious  intelligence.  But  spirit  is  an  abstraction  ;  intelli- 
gence is  an  abstraction, — only  spirits  or  intelligences  ?^c^  real.  It 
is  the  same  even  when  we  come  to  absolute  spirit — a  case  which 
might  seem  at  first  sight  to  leave  no  loophole  for  doubt"  .  .  ■, 
"'absolute  spirit*  has  no  more  necessary  reference  to  a  concrete 
Subject  than  the  simple  '  spirit '  or  intelligence  which  preceded 
it."  "  If  we  scrutinise  the  (Hegelian)  system  narrowly  we  find 
Spirit  or  the  Absolute  doing  duty  at  one  time  for  God  and  at 
another  time  for  man  "  .  .  .  "  We  never  have  the  two  together. 
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but  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other— a  constant 
alternation,  which  really  represents  two  different  lines  of 
thought  in  the  system,  and  two  different  conclusions  to  which 
it  leads.  But  the  alternation  is  so  skilfully  managed  by  Hegel 
himself  that  it  appears  to  be  not  alternation  but  union" 
{Hegelianism  and  Personality,  pp.   159,  160,  164). 

We  may  then  conclude  that  the  net  contribution  from 
Hegel,  as  far  as  the  'Self  or  'Soul'  is  concerned,  is  nil.  It 
was  so  to  be  expected.  For  Hegel  does  not  appeal  to  con- 
sciousness, the  consciousness  of  each  individual  man,  but  to 
logic;  and  the  convictions  which  are  generated  in  us  by  his 
reasoning  are  logical  convictions,  and  h^ve  no  basis  in  the 
testimonies  of  that  '  principal  of  unity '  which  we  consciously 
name  our  Self.  Consequently,  on  such  ground,  when  there 
is  no  deeper  assurance  given  to  the  Self,  the  Self  is  never 
fundamentally  certain  of  anything,  itself  included,  however 
ably  the  reasoning  may  be  perfected. 

Hegel  really  left  the  actual    sphere   of  experience   in   his 
search  for  the  'soul.'     He  felt  what  most  speculative  thinkers 
have  felt  since  his  day,  that  to  find  the  "  Soul "  is  to  find  the 
All.      And   consequently   he   brooded    over   the   conception   of 
Universal   Existence.     A  conception  of  Being  consumed  him. 
But  he  wanted  to  encompass  it  by  mere   Thought-Grip:    an 
instinct  which  has  profoundly  sacred  antecedents.     For  both 
Hindu    and    Scandinavian    long   ago   visualised    Existence   as 
encompassed  by  Form,  in  the  likeness  of  a  serpent  upholding 
the  ALL  by  grasping  its  tail  in  its  mouth  !     Hegel's  originality 
consists  in  his  conceiving  this  ALL-enclosing  Thing  as  abstract- 
ing itself  from  itself  until  there  is  no  remainder ;    Existence 
vanishing  with  it !     Being  then  Becomes  from  what  is  not  left ! 
Hegel's  conception  never  transcends  Process,     No  sooner  is 
all  abstracted  by  such  consumption,  than  the  ALL  which  has 
so  regressed   upon    itself  and   into   itself  returns   again   from 
itself  by  Becoming.     And  Becoming  constitutes,  he  says,  the 
Concrete,  and  '  the  first  concrete  thought.' 

His  Ultimate  consciousness  of  Being  is  that  of  Process;  and 
regarding  this  finding  we  must  always  emphasise  the  fact  that 
no  testimony  of  our  consciousness  ever  supports  it  as  an 
ultiinate.  Hume  was  right  in  this.  We  never  can  find  in 
our    consciousness   any  trace  of  Cause   proceeding   over   into 
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Effect.  Process  of  Being  is  never  indeed  of  consciousness  at 
all,  but  of  inductive  thought.  It  is  conception  and  not  Being ; 
and  as  Hegel  began  with  it,  so  he  ended  in  it. 

Modern  thinkers  do  not  rise  higher  than  this  conception  of 
Process  of  Existence.  Bergson  may  be  taken  as  our  latest 
example.  Unlike  Hegel,  however,  he  finds  no  need  to  abstract 
the  ALL  before  the  all  begins  to  be.  He  stands  upon  scientific 
postulates  only  ;  and  '  absolute  origins '  therefore  do  not  come 
within  his  purview.  He  contemplates  the  ALL-THING  as  evolv- 
ing and  developing  itself  by  a  process  which  is  self-contained 
and  self-determined.  If  the  all  ever  ate  itself  up,  what  Science 
now  clearly  beholds  is  the  reversal  of  the  process,  and  the 
uncoiling  of  itself  out  of  itself  through  '  impulses '  which  are 
self-subsistent  and  self-sufficient,  and  v/hich,  in  the  grand 
aggregate  of  its  particulars,  is  to  be  universalised  in  terms 
of  Cosmos  and  Nature;  ourselves,  *  souls'  and  bodies,  being 
bound  up  in  the  universality.  Bergson  asserts  that  Evolution 
is  Creative :  Process  is  also  Beitig.  And  consequently  the  ALL 
is  still  creating  itself.     Neither  God,  the   Universe,  nor   man 

is  yet  finished  1 

And  again  we  feel  ourselves  on  sand ;  for  we  have  not  the 
faintest    testimony    in   our   consciousness   that   we   are   under 
such   a    process.      We    have   no   consciousness,  we   repeat,  of 
becoming,  but  only  and  solely  of  being  what-we-are.     Bergson, 
like  Hegel,  closes  in  a  concept  but  not  in  a  consciousness  of 
Being.     However,  he  avoids  absolutising   his  concept  in   one 
completed   'Notion,'   as    Hegel   did,   and    leaves    us    with   an 
unfinished    broadening   vista  of  Being  going  ever  onward  yet 
more  to  be.     'V  is  assumed  to  be  incompleted  *  Am.'     Being  is 
also  assumed  to  be  absolutely  dependent  upon  this  Process; 
this    *  creative    evolution.'       And,   as    a    result.    Consciousness 
herself  is  gravely  impeached  in  respect  of  her  ultimate  affirma- 
tions of  Reality  or  of  what  Is,  and  stands  condemned  at  the 
bar  of  Scientific  Inductive  Reason.     For  Is,  nor  less  nor  more, 
is  her  fixed  and  final  testimony. 

So  it  would  seem  that  we  now  stand  at  the  highest  elevation 
of  philosophical  thought  just  as  feebly  certain  regarding  the 
Personality  of  man,  as  when  Plato  dreamed  and  Hume  doubted. 
And  the  ablest  minds  of  our  own  time  are  just  as  discouraging. 
We  have  quoted,  for  America,  the  late  Prof.  W.  James.     For 
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Britain,  Prof.  F.  H.  Bradley  assures  us,  after  a  studious 
analysis  of  the  Soul-question,  universally  praised,  that,  "in 
whatever  way  the  self  is  taken  it  will  prove  to  be  Appearance," 
"  appearance  and  error ;  "  and  he  thus  concludes—''  our  search 
has  conducted  us  again  not  to  reality  but  mere  appearance" 
(^Appearance  and  Reality^  pp.  104,  120). 

10.  Thus   baffled   to   resolve   the    difficulties   of  the    Soul- 
problem  on  a  basis  of  thought,  modern  students  seem  disposed 
to  try  the  category  of  Life  in  its  explication.     Experience,  that 
is  to  say,  which  is  wider  than  thought,  offers  a  broader  founda- 
tion for  a  possible  scientific  inclusion  of  both  body  and  soul,  of 
both  the  "  Me"  and  the  "  I  "  consciousness  in  the  unit-presenta- 
tion of  Personality.     Hence  it  is  conjectured  that  light  may  be 
found  in  the  theories  known  as  Interactionism,  Parallelism,  and 
Epiphenomenalism.      The  question    attacked    by   all   three    is 
the  relation  of  the  brain  to  its  thought.     And  every  such  theory 
must  confront  the  further  question  of  the  deeply-rooted  con- 
viction of  the  survival  of  the  'soul'  after  death.      The  Inter- 
actionist   accepts   the  fact  that  mind  and  brain  interact  upon 
each  other,  but  that  the  connection  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  one  between  cause  and  effect,  and  the   unity  is  merely 
one  of  intellect  and  volition.     The  Parallelist  holds  that  neither 
mind  nor  brain  can  influence  each  other.     There   is   only   a 
parallel  existence,  'yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  represented 
as  being  so  closely  related  that  to  every  change  in  the  mental 
series  a  change   in   the   physical   series  exactly  corresponds.' 
The  Epiphenomenalist  sees  a  causal   relation  between    mind 
and  brain,  but  avers  that  causation  comes  all  from  the  substance 
of  the   brain,   our   conscious   states   being   solely   due   to   the 
molecular  changes  in  the  brain.     The  'soul'  in  such  a  theory 
becomes  a  mere  mental  shadow.     The  problem  has  been  still 
urther  complicated   by   the  acceptance   by   some  savants   of 
the    ielepathic  theory,  whereby  it  is  said  one  mind  can  com- 
^municate  thoughts  and  feelings  to  another.     One  body  is  seen 
cto  act  upon   another   body ;  why  should    not  mind  act   upon 
n^;nd?     But  assuming  that  it  did,   the  unit-relation  between 
JTiimi    and    body  is  not  thereby  established.     The  spheres  of 
'"'    and  'soul'  seem  as  far  apart  as  ever:    like  interacting 
2'<e  but  not  with  unlike. 
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II.  The  cardinal  lack  in  all  such  theories  of  the  Soul,  from 
the  earliest  times  till  now,  is  a  common  basis  for  both  the 
'material'  and  the  'immaterial'  of  which  there  is  a  con- 
sciousness in  the  identical  thinker.  And  unless  this  basis 
exists  in  fact  and  not  merely  as  a  product  of  thought,  the 
'  soul '-problem  must  forever  remain  unsatisfactory  to  both 
psychology  and  science.  And  as  this  '  soul  '-fact  is  the  assumed 
basis  of  theology,  until  such  a  basis  is  forthcoming  it  is 
clear  that  the  world  of  knowledge  stands  broken  in  fragments, 
while  all  the  time  a  consciousness  is  rampant  in  every  thinking 
mind  that  that  world  is  one  whole.  Our  consciousness  is 
constantly  at  variance  with  all  our  theories  of  being,  no 
matter  whether  our  knowledge  is  mental,  moral,  or  material. 
The  intense  irritability  which  pervades  every  sphere  of  cog- 
nition follows  as  a  consequence.  It  does  not  help  us  to 
assume,  with  some,  that  personality  is  a  *  development  * 
(Garvie),  with  a  suggestion  that  the  basis  of  unity  may  be 
found  in  the  principal  of  Evolution ;  nor  with  others  that  our 
personality  is  not  wholly  embodied  at  present,  but  is  being 
so,  Incarnation  being  suggested  as  the  uniting  fact  (Lodge); 
for  neither  of  these  suggestions  gets  rid  of  the  persistent  con- 
sciousness of  duality  which  still  abides  its  assertion.  What 
evolves,  and  what  incarnates,  are  accompanying  interrogations 
which  complain  for  a  fuller  answer.  Both  are  mere  processes 
in   a   Something   which    proceeds,  and   which  uses  either  the 

*  material '  or  the  '  immaterial '  as  it  willeth,  and  easily  unites, 
in  our  consciousness  of  it,  both  what  we  call  *  personality '  and 

*  impersonality.'  What  we  are  really  in  search  of  is  not  mere 
motions  or  processes  of  things,  even  though  these  should  be 
gigantic  enough  to  involve  the  Cosmos.  Our  anxiety  is  not 
to  think  things  together,  as  if  in  despair,  in  order  to  amend 
by  a  force  of  unity  what  has  been  left  unfinished  in  their 
creation.  We  want  to  interpret  the  conscious  Wholeness  of 
Being,  whereof  no  possible  part  or  difference  is  predicable,  in 
order  to  realise  for  the  All  that  indivisibility  of  Being  which 
is  so  strongly  emphasised  in  our  consciousness  of  What-we-are, 
the  *  I.'  In  this  *  I  '-consciousness  no  possible  part  or  distinc- 
tion, cleavage,  or  relativity  between  its  parts,  or  any  necessity 
to  unite  such  together  in  a  *  unity  beyond  their  difference,*  is 
ever    predicable ;    and    our   consciousness   of   Absolute    Being 
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should  harmonise  with  this  consciousness  of  whole  I-Being. 
Philosophy  has  permitted  herself  to  be  persuaded  that  Being', 
in  its  very  nature,  \s  cleft  and  differenced  ;  and  seems  to  accept 
the  Real  and  the  Unreal  to  be  as  absolute  in  actual  Being 
as  they  are  in  logical  differentiation ;  and  it  is  this  invincible 
scepticism  regarding  the  true  consciousness  of  Whole-Being 
which  requires  to  be  combated  at  all  hazards. 

12.  In  glancing  thus  from  our  little  height  across  the  vast 
expanse  of  human  speculation  regarding  the  '  Soul,'  we  confess 
that   Plato's  Cave  ever  haunts    us   as    reflecting  its  form  and 
symbolism  upon  every  systematic  exposition  of  Being  subsequent 
to   his   time.     Empirical   as   sense   and    images   of  sense   can 
make  it,  it  seems  to  constitute  a  home  base  for  all  the  idealism 
of  the  ages.     Simple  and  natural,  it  yet  focusses  and  attracts 
that  spirit  of  curiosity  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  philosophical 
enquiry.      Limitation  of  objectivity,  conceptual  narrowness  of 
materialisation,  are  given  in  the  Cave  itself;  epitomising  the 
Cosmos.     Within  its  confines,  universal  principles  which  afford 
basis    for   all    movements    of   Nature    and    human    nature   are 
active  and  tragic.     These  motions,  which  yet  are  '  inanimate,' 
are  exhibited  in  the  *  shadows '  on  the  wall.     They  also  represent 
those  mysterious  motions  of  feeling,  thinking,  and  willing,  which 
are,  and  are  not,  what-we-are.     Their  shapes,  being  'personal,' 
arouse  our  interest,  and  we  marvel  at  the  unit-destiny  which 
each  *  person  '  shares  with  the  '  burden  '  it  carries.     Existence 
is   here    thirled    to    Duty;    Being   and    Ethics   rise   upon  our 
vision.    The  flames  of  the  '  fire  '  suggest  life  and  passion.     (See 
Plato's  Republic,  chap,  vii.) 

Plato,  following  Socrates,  and  Aristotle  following  Plato, 
turn  away  from  the  wide  grandeur  of  heaven  and  earth' 
Thought,  not  Nature,  is  the  Cave  they  enter.  The  Concept^ 
not  the  Percept,  alone  charms  them.  Form,  Matter,  Substance] 
Cause,  are  conceived  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  Being.  So  do  they 
limit  the  entrance  to  the  Cave.  So  do  they  compel  all  the 
thought  -  oppressed  and  weary  to  pass  within  its  gloomy 
limitations.  The  world  comes,  in  its  greatest  minds,  to  stare 
at  the  *  shadows '  that  move  forever  across  the  wall  with  their 
burdens.  And  the  sense  of  severance,  differentiation,  and  chasm, 
seems  to  open  appalling  suggestions  for  the  being  of  universal 
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creation.  For  by  entering  the  Cave  and  staring  long  at  the 
shadows,  even  the  Christian  Mind  itself,  long  after  Plato,  could 
see  nothing  but  divided  *  persons '  for  her  God,  and  the 
*  burdens '  of  existence  awful  and  terrible.  Bacon  came,  still 
long  after,  and  thought  by  reversing  the  burdened  journey  of 
the  personal  *  shadows '  across  the  wall, — making  their  burden 
inductive  rather  than  deductive, — to  solve  the  mystery  of  the 
Cave.  Descartes  could  not  consent  to  have  the  Cave  itself 
included  in  the  same  unity  of  existence  with  the  *  persons.' 
The  *  minds*  and  the  'matters'  could  not  have  anything 
more  than  approximate  unity !  Kant  entered  the  Cave  and 
emphasised  all  its  objectivities,  but  with  his  power  of  penetrat- 
ing the  'shadows'  themselves,  and  of  seeing  through  the  thick 
darkness,  he  transcended  wall,  persons,  burdens,  shadows,  and 
all,  and  insisted  that  Something,  an  x-being,  lay  unrevealed 
within  and  beyond  the  wall,  of  which  no  one  had  the  least 
possible  conception.  It  was  in  a  space  -  by  -  itself.  Hegel, 
uttering  his  grim  '  mehercule,'  resolved  to  unmask  the  ;r-being 
from  its  transcendental  hiding-place,  and  therefore  smote  the 
walls  of  the  Cave  of  mystery,  and  scattered  its  ruins  under  the 
fury  of  his  logical  blasts,  and  so  made  end  of  all  Appearance, 
declaring  the  remaining  '  Nothing '  and  '  Being '  to  be  One ! 

I  :  us  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  arrived,  after  long 
pilgrimage,  at  the  conclusion,  "  We  are  such  stuff  as  " — Nothing  ! 
And  without  possessing  the  smallest  sympathy  with  the  great 
Hegelian  contribution,  built  up  on  the  demolished  site  of  the 
Platonian  Cave,  we  must  venture  to  think  that  the  world  will  yet 
thank  him  with  all  its  heart  for  having  erased  that  Cave  to 
its  Nothingness.  It,  and  all  it  stands  for,  has  been  the  bugbear 
of  all  Thought,  and  has  allured  the  sincerest  to  miserable 
impotence,  and  sloughed  eyes  that  were  made  for  gazing  upon 
the  glories  of  earth  and  sky,  rather  than  upon  ghosts  of 
wretched  conceptualities,  dead  before  born.  Hegel  is  the 
greater  philosopher  that  he  accepted  this  Nothing -conscious- 
ness as  his  sole  basis  of  Thought,  bursting  all  walls  of  objec- 
tivity. The  pity  is  that  he  concentrated  his  mighty  intellect 
upon  the  'stuff'  rather  than  upon  the  "We."  For  no  mortal 
will  ever  be  able  to  find  himself,  i.e.,  his  actual  *  I,'  as  one 
with  Hegel's  'Stuff,'  his  Nothing- Being,  his  'Notion.'  His 
grand  work   was   really   in   demolishing  the    objectivity    of  the 
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Cave,  and  liberating  the  mind  of  the  world.  The  very 
fecundity  of  the  philosophical  maternity,  since  Hegel  fell  on 
sleep,  proves  the  new  freedom  and  the  unshackled  speculative 
powers  which  he  emancipated  from  the  thought  -  thrall  of 
the  Greek  Past.  As  we  go  forward  with  our  argument,  we 
shall  have  complaints  enough  against  his  system,  but  we  trust 
never  to  forget  that,  philosophically,  we  are  as  dust  beneath 
his  feet,  and  that,  but  for  Hegel,  the  resting-place  which  we 
believe  we  have  found  for  ourself  in  the  All  that  Flows 
onwards  forever,  had  remained  outside  of  our  experience.  It  is 
also  our  profession  here,  that  to  the  Master  of  masters  alone  is 
due  whatever  of  light  and  truth  we  have  been  able  to  unfold 
throughout  this  imperfect  sketch,  but,  with  that  sacred  name 
set  far  apart  from  every  name,  our  obligations  are  principally  to 
Hegel  and  to  the  able  minds  who  have  translated  and 
expounded  his  philosophy. 

What   Hegel  left  us,  then,  for  our  study  of  the  *  Soul,'  is 
that  consciousness   of  Space  which    the    simulacrum    of  Plato's 
Cave   and    all   it   implies,  hid    from    every  eye   till   he   thrust 
aside   its   Objectivity   absolutely.      But   this   consciousness    of 
Space   no   philosopher    appears    to    have    found   of  the   least 
consequence  to  himself;    for  although   Hegel  laid  it  bare,  he 
himself  was  never  tired  of  deriding  it  as  "  abstract,"  "  empty," 
"non-being,"  and,  practically,  a  miserable  stray  ' shadow '  from 
the  old  Cave  walls,  and  of  no  use  or  value  in  interpreting  the 
mysteries  of  absolute  Being.     Consequently  the  writer  is  fully 
aware  of  the  presumption  incurred   in  saying  that  this  same 
consciousness  of  Space,  when  intelligently  considered,  contains 
the  most  important  facts  for  philosophy,  science,  and  religion ; 
and  that  it  is  this  wonder  of  wonders  which  gives  the  true  key 
to  Being,  contemplated  as  indivisibly  whole. 
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CHAPTER    II 

THE   ULTIMATE  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF   WHAT-WE-ARE 

13.  Here,  then,  we  stand  before  the  Sphinx,  Queen-Spirit 
of  Philosophy,  with  bowed  spirit  and  dumb  prayer,  imploring 
for  light.  Stony  and  still,  only  her  eyes  direct.  What  seeth 
She  ?  Her  vision  is  the  Boundless :  a  clear,  unshadowed  gaze 
upon  the  Utmost  from  the  Inmost :  regressively  piercing  within  as 
progressively  flashing  without:  scanning  the  inner  Self  while 
ranging  through  the  Cosmos  everlastingly.  True  vision  must 
needs  include  both.  For  its  path  is  the  Absolute  ;  eye  and  soul 
being  but  temporary  mediates.  Could  we  but  stand  for  a  brief 
moment  in  the  line  of  the  lambent  stream  of  living  Truth  which 
flows  forever  from,  and  through,  her  stony  imperial  personality, 
as  she  gazes  right  onwards  across  desert  and  dawn,  *' with  calm 
eternal  eyes!"  It  were  far  from  vain.  But,  as  from  of  old, 
only  through  sacrifice  can  we  attain.  And  She  cannot  accept 
less  than  all.  We  require  to  give  up,  to  lose  ourselves  in  her,  if 
we  would  find  that  her  flint  is  our  own  flesh,  and  her  personality 
our  own  personality,  with  a  common  life  pulsing  through  a 
common  heart  beneath  every  Appearance,  and  Love  and  Truth 
exultant  together  with  the  joy  of  the  sons  of  the  morning. 

14.  So  did  Hume  well  to  intimately  enter  into  himself,  or, 
in  Kant's  words,  "  to  undertake  the  most  laborious  of  all  tasks 
— that  of  self-examination."  It  is  the  essential  act  towards 
formulating  an  answer  to  the  grand  quest  of  the  "  I."  There  is 
light  gleaming  on  that  path  which  has  drawn  the  impassioned 
wonder  of  every  age.  "  Know  Thyself,"  said  the  wise  Voices 
of  the  Past,  pondering  long.  And  the  greatest,  perhaps,  of  the 
Moderns  has  re-echoed  the  emphatic  council,  "  Read  conscious- 
ness without  mistakes."     So  much  the  Sphinx-Spirit  of  philo- 
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sophy  discerns  and  experiences.  It  were  indeed  a  consummate 
experience.  And  towards  a  realisation  of  it,  as  our  sole  trust- 
worthy guide,  much  encouragement  appears  to  be  given  to  the 
philosophical  tyro  by  the  confluent  opinions  of  the  stalwarts  in 
the  battle.  "If,"  says  J.  S.  Mill,  "all  past  experience  is  in 
favour  of  a  belief,  let  this  be  stated  and  the  belief  openly  rested 
on  that  ground."  "  Existence,  on  the  whole,"  asserts  Prof.  F.  H. 
Bradley,  "  must  correspond  with  our  ideas  "  ;  while  Prof.  H.  Jones 
assures  us  that  "Our  thought  is  essentially  connected  with 
reality."  "  Our  thoughts  are  expressions  of  the  real  nature  of 
things,  so  far  as  they  go." 

If,  then,  these  things  are  in  accord  with  Fact,  the  stupendous 
Spatiality  which  we  conceive  as  *  Nature  '—which  includes,  at 
least,  the  ALL  that  our  senses  give  to  us— cannot  be  the  Illusion 
which  it  is  sometimes  assumed  to  be.  Truth,  Reality,  must 
exist  for  us.  "Experience,"  "Existence,"  "  Thought"  — ought 
not  they  to  be  true? 

Thought !  Experience  !  Existence  !  How  profoundly  true 
they  seem.  But  do  they  determine  themselves  as  perman- 
ently, absolutely  true?  Are  they  not  under  the  power  of  ever- 
lasting flux  and  change?  Thought  gravely  affirmed  by  one 
century  becomes  the  joke  of  the  next :  Experience  seems  a 
rope  half-spun.  Life  and  Death  plaiting  with  the  everlasting: 
and  as  for  Existence,— '  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away.' 
All  Flows,  as  the  ancients  said.  If  so,  then  whence, 
and  whither?  Thought,  Experience,  Existence,  do  not  they 
appear  to  be  but  ships  on  an  ocean?  Th^  .^ean  seems  to 
determine  them.  They  but  seem  to  interpret  a  deeper  Deep 
of  Reality. 

15.  Then,  in  the  words  of  Prof.  Bradley,  "  Is  the  standard  of 
our  decisions  regarding  the  universe  true  or  false  in  reality?" 
A  question  which  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  For  nothing 
under  the  heavens  nor  above  them  can  be  of  the  slightest  value 
to  us,  ultimately,  if  it  lack  the  assuring  power  of  reality,  or 
Truth.  '     :  . 

Now,  it  seems  to  be  a  question  of  interpretation  only,  for 
the  consciousness  of  such  reality  or  Truth  is  in  us  all.  Hence' 
our  distress  about  it.  But  it  appears  to  be  a  consciousness' 
unborn.      It    never   comes   to   the    Natural    levels.      It   seems 
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attested  by  everything  in  'Matter'  and  by  everything  in 
*  Mind ' ;  the  heavens  declare  its  glory,  and  the  earth  asserts 
its  goodness  ;  yet,  like  the  dove,  it  finds  no  place  of  permanent 
abiding,  and  ever  returns  to  the  ark  of  its  wanderings. 

How  do  the  philosophers  interpret  this  uncertain  Certainty  ? 
Bradley  affirms  that  "  there  is  no  reality  at  all  anywhere  except 
in  appearance,  and  in  our  appearance  we  can  discover  the  main 
nature  of  reality."  Again,  "  The  reality  itself  is  nothing  at  all 
apart  from  appearances."  "  Reality  appears  in  its  appearances, 
and  they  are  its  revelation,  and  otherwise  they  could  be  nothing 
whatever"  (Appear,  and  Real.,  pp.  550-1).  Prof.  J.  Ward  asks 
still  more  insistently,  "  Why  should  appearances  not  be 
reality?  Nay,  what  else  can  they  be?  How  can  reality 
appear,  shine  forth,  and  yet  remain  totally  and  forever  beyond 
the  knowledge  of  those  to  whom  they  appear  ? "  {Natur.  and 
Agnost.y  vol.  ii.,  p.  276).  Herbert  Spencer  states  it  that  our 
standard  of  the  reality  of  a  thing  is  the  inconceivab/eness  of  its 
negative,  and  dignifies  this  dictum  with  the  name  of  '  Universal 
Postulate '  (/^/Vj/  Prin.  of  Psych.).  J.  S.  Mill  in  controverting 
it,  declared  that  "  the  real  evidence  for  the  supposition  is  not 
the  inconceivableness,  but  the  uniformity  of  experience**  And 
he  adds,  "  Now  this  which  is  the  substantial  and  only  proof, 
is  directly  accessible." 

But  nothing  of  all  this  interpretation  ever  lifts  us  above 
Thought  and  conceptual  experience.  We  conceive  we  have 
the  Real  in  the  Appearance,  and  the  Appearance  in  the  Real, 
and  we  are  not  able  to  conceive  a  thing  to  be  anything  other 
than  what  it  is,  and  this  seems  to  make  up  a  kind  of  'uni- 
formity of  experience '  for  us.  The  dove  returns  with  a  leaf, 
but  it  returns  to  the  old  wandering  ark.  Such  thought  and 
experience  are  themselves  in  the  Flow  of  the  All,  and  have 
no  common  rock  of  ages.  Such  conclusions  rest  on  Thought 
We  want  rather  to  be  assured  of  that  by  which  such  Thought 
is  determined.  Let  us  remember  that  experience  is  only  a 
totalising  expression  for  Seeing,  hearing,  touching,  tasting, 
smelling,  thinking,  feeling,  willing,  etc. ;  for  our  sensations  and 
representations ;  or  for  all  that  we  mean  when  we  say,  each  for 
ourselves,  Matter  and  Mind.  But  such  experience  never  con- 
veys the  conviction  to  anyone  of  its  being  self-determined, 
self-directed,  and  self-sufficient.     It  has  a  general  air  of  totality, 
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and  so  of 'uniformity ';  but  what  determines  its  totality  and  its 
uniformity  ? 

Hegel  comes  to  our  help  considerably,  though  not  perfectly 
to  our  satisfaction.  "  This  principle  of  Experience  carries  with 
it  the  unspeakably  important  condition  that,  in  order  to  accept 
and  believe  any  fact,  we  must  be  in  contact  with  it,  or,  in 
more  exact  terms,  that  we  must  find  the  fact  united  and 
combined  with  the  certainty  of  ourselves.  We  must  be  in 
touch  with  our  subject-matter,  whether  it  be  by  means  of  our 
external  senses,  or,  else  by  our  profounder  mind  and  our 
intimate  self-consciousness"  {Logic,  Wallace's  trans,  p.  12). 

"In  order  to  accept  and  believe  any  fact,"  ...  "we  must 
find  the  fact  united  and  combined  with  the  certainty  of 
ourselves."  In  short,  the  witness  to  the  reality  of  anything 
is  the  witness  which  is  based  on  the  certainty  given  in  the 
consciousness,  "I  am."  Nothing  is  so  certain  to  us  as 
ourselves,  and  this  is  out-and-out  the  most  assured  Truth 
we  possess.  It  is  also,  clearly,  the  quintessence  of  all  our 
Experience. 

16.  Let  us  now  ask,  Does  the  consciousness  that  '  I   Am,' 
equally   affirm  the  truth  of  the  fact  that  You   are  ?    that  the 
Earth  is?  that  the  Cosmos  is?      Can    I   have  the  same  un- 
doubtable  conviction  that  you  are  that  which  the  earth  and 
Cosmos   are,   as    I    have    of    what    I    myself  ant?     Actually, 
before  I  can  have  such  a  certainty,  I  must  be  first  convinced 
of  what    I    myself  am.      Everything   seems   undecided    until 
this  primary  fact  can   be  settled.     The  reality  of  what-you- 
are   rests   on   the   consciousness  of  what-I-am  myself.     It   is 
asserted  that  we  have  a  real  consciousness  of  ourselves.     This 
is  said  to  be  "  Self-Consciousness,"  or.  Consciousness  of  Self 
What  actual   Reality,  then,  does   this   '  Self   of  our  ultimate 
consciousness  render  to  our  convictions  ?     It  is  called  a  Fact. 
What  is  the  content  of  that  Fact  ? 

We  have  said  that  our  consciousness  of  ourselves  is  the 
quintessence  of  all  our  Experience,  and  by  such  testimony 
we  all^  undoubtedly  have  a  certain  vague  consciousness  of 
the  existence  of  a  form  of  being  which  we  contentedly  call 
our  "SELF,"  or  "SOUL."  But  in  reality,  and  as  also  a 
matter  of  experience  which  is  far  less  misty  and  vague,  when 
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we  "enter  ourselves,"  and  focus  our  reflective  powers  of 
concentrated  Attention  upon  this  '  being ' — when  we  seek  to 
analyse  and  attempt  to  grasp  what  this  veritable  region  of 
our  consciousness  actually  amounts  to,  with  all  its  fulness  of 
Anschauungen  and  Vorstellungen,  together  with  its  vast  latent 
potentialities  of  generating  and  evolving  Religions,  Literatures, 
Arts,  Sciences,  and  Philosophies,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that 
the  ultimate  residuum  of  Being  left  to  us  as  certified  true 
or  real,  is  not  a  consciousness  of  a  Thought,  a  Feeling,  a 
Will,  a  Memory,  or  a  Fancy ;  is  not  the  *  particulars  *  of  Hume  ; 
nor  the  *  Noumenon  '  and  '  Phenomenon  '  of  Kant ;  nor  yet  the 
'Notion'  or  'Spirit'  of  Hegel.  Neither  is  it  the  'molecule' 
of  Science,  nor  its  '  atom,'  nor  its  '  ion,'  or  '  electron,'  or  '  electric 
charge';  nor  is  it  the  'self  of  philosophy,  nor  the  'soul'  of 
theology.  We  have  not  the  faintest  experience  of  such  things. 
What  we  truly  and  really  experience  is  a  consciousness  of 
SPACE.  The  Motions  we  name  Feeling,  Willing,  Thinking, 
are  there,  no  doubt,  in  abundance.  But  beyond  all  conscious- 
ness of  every  motion  is  the  ultimate  consciousness  of  SPACE. 

Human  language,  at  least,  fails  to  give  us  any  other  term 
fey  which  to  denote  it.  In  strict  ultimate  accuracy,  it  is 
impossible  otherwise  to  denote  it.  For  we  cannot  put  it 
under  any  category  of  conscious  thought  save  that  of  itself, 
viz.,  Space.  No  other  term  conveys  its  concreteness  and 
naturalness  and  absoluteness.  If  we  say.  Spirit,  Soul,  Self,  Ego, 
Substance,  Quantity,  Quality,  Nous,  Number, — any  thing, — it 
is  just  as  vague  and  unreal  as  Kant's  'Noumenon'  or  Hegel's 
'  Notion.'  Not  one  of  them  ever  comes  into  our  actual 
experience.  There  is  no  satisfactory  interpretation,  by  either, 
of  the  genuine  consciousness  of  What-We-Are.  No  conscious- 
ness is  given  of  undoubtable  Reality.  But  this  consciousness 
of  Space-Being  is  a  veritable  experience,  and  it  is  always  the 
ultimate  consciousness  for  our  Being.  What-I-Am,  therefore, 
must  necessarily  be  characterised  as  Space,  if  it  must  be 
characterised  at  all,  seeing  that  this  category  alone  exhausts 
the  true  consciousness  I  have  of  the  Reality  I  am.  No  other 
term  comes  near  it  in  its  exhaustive  power  of  interpretation  of 
the  conscious  '  I.'  Affirmatively,  then,  to  the  question.  What  is 
the  most  Real  in  our  experiential  consciousness  of  What-we- 
are  ?  the  answer  must  be, — Space :  or,  if  we  express  the  same 
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thing  negatively,  we  can  only  say  that  //  is  impossible  to  think 
differently  of  What-we-are  and  Space. 

17.  We  are  quite  aware  that  this  reading  of  consciousness 
may  be  deemed  inconsiderate  and  unscientific,  seeing  that  it 
implies  a  challenge  to  Psychology,  than  whose  expounders  no 
class   of  students  of  the   mental   realm   stands  higher  in  our 
respect   and    admiration.      But    when    psychologists,   without 
exception,  give  such  unmistakable  evidence  of  being  themselves 
uncertain    of,   and    dissatisfied    with,    their    own    readings    of 
consciousness,   even   an   amateur    research,   though   based   on 
independent   study,   cannot    be    condemned    as    wholly    pre- 
sumptuous  and   unreasonable.      Besides,  if  we  are   wrong   in 
our  conclusions  as  to  our  ultimate  consciousness,  here  named 
Space,  the  entire  argument  which  we  have  tried  to  build  on 
it  can  be  easily  disproved  by  a  different  interpretation  of  that 
great  fact.     For  ourselves,  meanwhile,  "  Ich  kann  nicht  anders 
Gott  helfe  mir." 

18.  We   shall   now   endeavour    to   show   that    this    Space- 
Consciousness  is  the   deepest  consciousness   in   all   the   great 
philosophical  writers,  some  of  the   accredited   representatives 
of  whom  we  can  only  quote,  and  lies  at  the  base  of  the  three 
great  spheres   of  Human    Knowledge   embodied   in   what  we 
designate    Religion,    Science,    and    Philosophy,    albeit    it    is 
universally    neglected    and    discarded    as    a   datum    worthy    of 
consideration  in  the  problem  of  Being.     But  as  the  whole  of 
the  following  chapters   are   devoted    to   proving  this    Space- 
Consciousness   to    be   the  ultimate  one  in  all  human  thought 
and  consciousness,  the  present  chapter   may  be   regarded  as 
merely  outlining   our    field    of   investigation.      The    question 
under   immediate   consideration,  viz..   The    Ultimate  standard 
of  our  decisions  regarding  the  universe,  will  be  treated  at  its 
close  on  the  basis  of  the  data  which  we  shall  then  seem  warranted 
to  assume. 

We  state  our  position,  then,  as  affirming  the  sole  content 
of  the  consciousness  of  what-we-are,  in  its  ultimate  expression- 
as  being  only  nameable  as  Space.  And  our  first  instinct  is' 
of  course,  to  revolt  from  such  a  statement.  For  Space  connotes' 
to  all  ordinary  Thought,  a   mere   Nothing,   a   Null,   a   Zero- 
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content,  a  thing  of  no  value,  and  of  no  manner  of  account  for 
anything.  And  what  we  believe  to  be  our  '  Soul,'  of  all  that 
we  accept  and  believe,  is  usually  held  to  be  the  absolutely 
opposite  and  negative  of  all  this.  In  our  experience,  What-we- 
are  counts  Everything.  Most  certainly.  We  do  not  seek  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  We  only  endeavour  with  the  poor 
abilities  at  our  command,  to  show  that  we  are  all  still  more 
than  we  have  valued  ourselves  to  be,  by  the  addition  of  that 
Space-value  which  we  have  regarded  as  Nothing!  And  the 
consciousness  we  all  have  of  Space  is  certainly  a  consciousness 
of  greater  content-value  than  we  ever  possess  of  anything  we 
ca//  something  else. 

In  the  most  general  terms,  then,  we  may  say  that  in 
every  department  of  human  thought,  there  is  found  a  kind 
of  irresistible  trend,  a  sort  of  gravitation,  as  true  in  Thought 
as  in  Physics,  towards  an  ultimate  consciousness  which,  with- 
out exception,  is  so  reduced  in  content  as  to  be  indistinguish- 
able from  the  content  we  name  NOTHING.  Every  fact,  every 
process  of  reason,  when  followed  to  its  utmost  possibilities, 
goes  home  to  a  postulate  of  Nothing,  or  so-called  *  Emptiness,* 
in  our  consciousness  of  it.  'All  Flows'  towards  this  goal. 
From  the  earliest  hints  of  ancient  thought  down  to  the  most 
modern  statement  of  our  mental  content,  the  VOID-Conscious- 
ness  presents  itself  to  every  enquiring  mind,  and  solicits 
an  audience.  It  arrives  first  and  it  waits  last,  but  being  the 
humblest  of  the  humble,  being  'Nothing,'  it  is  respectfully 
denied  consideration.  The  storm  of  thundering  Reason  rushes 
'  onwards,  bearing  on  high  her  mightiest,  who  search  the  star- 
•ways  for  the  eternal  Unity,  the  unspeakable  Absolute,  or  the 
awful  Ultimate,  and  seem  oblivious  that  that  very  eternal 
'Void'  which  gives  both  thinkers  and  thoughts  a  place  and 
Wssible  being,  may  be  the  Resultant  of  all  they  seek.  It  is 
piost  assuredly  of  no  account  in  their  age-long  quest. 

19.  When,  for  example,  we  seek  for  the  ultimate  consciousness 
of  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Plato-Socrates,  certain  Conceptions  are 
set  before  us,  and  no  mere  conception  ever  satisfies  us.  These 
conceptions  of  this  great  Greek  consciousness,  in  their  ultimate 
expression,  are  styled  Self-Existent  'Ideas'  or  Forms.  They 
antecede,  it  is  believed,  the  Universe,  or  the  Cosmos.     Yet  it  is 
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always  notable  that  in  the  formation  of  this  Cosmos  there  are 
two,  and  not  merely  One,  creational  factors  engaged.     These 
Two,  are  the  aforesaid  '  Ideas '  and   a  co-eternal   CHAOS.     A 
divine  architect  then  takes  these  Ideas  and  fashions  the  Cosmos 
according  to  them,  but  he  has  to  contend,  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  pre-existing  power  called  Necessity,  which  is  represented 
by  the  irregular  motions  of  the  Primitive  CHAOS.     This  Chaos 
better  understood  by  the  modern  mind  under  its  meaning  of 
*  GAP'  or  '  VOID,'  is  clearly  the  Space-Consciousness  asserting  its 
presence  in  the  Platonian  scheme  of  the  ultimation  of  exist- 
ence.     Nevertheless,    although    the    'Ideas'    appear   meagre, 
limited,  and  subordinate  in  the  presence  of  the  vaster  CHAOS 
with   its   mysterious,  irresistible,  and  irregular  motions    Plato 
ends  his  quest  by  exalting  the  'Ideas'  and  ignoring  the' 'GAP' 
or  VOID   in   the   ultimates   of   his   philosophy.      We   are  left 
with   a    treasure    of   'IDEAS'    and    Motions,    that    is    to    say 
determined  conceptions ;    and    the  true  ultimate  consciousness' 
or  that  of  SPACE,  is  passed  by.     He  seems  to  have  felt  that 
Thought  must  needs  rest  its  foundations  upon  Something  and 
Chaos,  being  but  wide,  wasteful  Gap,  Void,  or  Nothing 'was 
impossible ! 

His  Timaeus  undoubtedly  reveals  that  space  was  to  him  the 
colossal  enigma.  But  it  was  never  more  to  him  than  a  concep- 
tion, a  '  receptacle '  (^xoJoxv),  a  kind  of  incubator  of  all  things 
Yet  he  in  no  way  regards  space  as  identical  with  his  own 
being.  He  rather  conceives  it  as  the  essence  of  difference  It 
was  that  which  made  everything  far  to  everything,  and  itself 
farthest  off  to  all. 

That  is  to  say,  Plato  and  the  ancient  thinkers  found  it  no 
more  easy  to  ignore  the  Space-Consciousness  than  do  the 
moderns.  The  power  of  scientific  fact  presses  all  thou-ht 
nearer  and  nearer  to  it  irresistibly.  There  is  indeed,  in  our 
own  days,  a  peculiar  yearning  desire  in  all  speculative  researches 
to  discover  that  Unity  of  Being,  that  absolute,  that  ultimate 
of  all  ultimation,  which  will  necessarily  be  '  something,'  but 
which  must  yet  on  no  account  have  a  content  of  '  substance '  of 
'determination,'  or  the  faintest  shadow  of  Objectivity  The 
very  word  *  matter'  is  abhorred  in  such  speculations  We 
should  naturally  conclude  at  once,  then,  that  this  is  the  Space 
Consciousness,  not  yet  perished  in  its  patience,  insinuating  an 
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entrance  to  the  convictions  of  man  ;  but  Space  is  not  Some- 
thing but '  Nothing;  and  the  quest  is  for  *  something !  * 

20.  Scientific  thought  at  the  present  time  almost  dispenses 
with  space.  The  power  of  thought  is  concentrated  on  'ions,' 
as  of  old  the  ancients  concentrated  upon  'atoms,'  and  space 
is  put  out  of  all  consideration.  Modern  Science  seems  to 
have  put  Space  outside  of  the  Real.  Intent  upon  '  Process ; 
Space,  which  never  seems  to  proceed,  is  relegated  by 
science  to  that  fairy  region  of  *  form '  which  Kant  created,  and 
is  simply  and  only  —  nothing !  The  abysmal  Void  was  very 
terrible  and  awful  to  the  ancient  Mind.  No  fact  of 
scientific  reality  appeared  to  approach  it  in  supreme  im- 
pressiveness  of  being.  To  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  in  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ,  "  space  was  as  real  as  matter,"  says 
Prof.  Burnet.  It  was  certainly  a  fact  of  vast  significance 
afterwards  to  the  philosophical  Epicurus,  and  to  the  poetical 
Lucretius.  To  the  moderns  this  is  extinct  thought.  Yet  it  is 
evident  to  everyone  that  the  film  which  divides  the  modern 
scientific  Ultimate  from  the  ancient  Ultimate  is  one  of  the 
most  diaphanous  description.  Since  Clerk  Maxwell's  treatment 
of  the  ultimate  thing  as  '  electric  charge,'  the  imperceptible 
something-nothing  called  'Ether'  has  come  as  near  to  being 
spelt '  Void '  as  thought  and  expression  will  permit.  What  we 
are  certainly  cognisant  of  in  the  trend  of  scientific  investigation, 
in  its  present  state  of  advance,  is  a  deliberate  approach  to  the 
consciousness  of  Space  as  the  ultimate  scientific  reality. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  consciousness  of  space  or  void  can 
never  be  annulled  in  the  scientific  mind.  This  is  shown  in 
the  way  scientific  men  express  their  conclusions  on  ultimate 
being.  For  example,  the  Ether  or  luminiferous  medium  has 
been  conceived  as  absolutely  incompressible.  But  light  is 
propagated  through  it  in  waves.  And  it  seems  inconceivable 
that  a  wave  should  originate  in  an  incompressible  medium. 
Then  we  have  Lord  Kelvin  expressing  his  opinion  that  it  is 
infinitely  improbable  that  ether  should  be  infinitely  incompres- 
sible. And  it  is  evident  that  it  is  consciousness  of  space  or 
void  that  compels  such  a  view,  as  one  wholly  different  from  a 
consciousness  of  this  ether-medium.  No  doubt,  if  Maxwell's 
theory  regarding  the  electric  nature  of  light  be  correct,  vibra- 
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tions  might  be  propagated  conceivably  "  apart  from  any  elastic 
properties  that  may  be  assigned  to  the  medium  "     Yet   even 
assuming   this   to   be   true,   so   long   as   the   consciousn^s   of 
substance  .s  present  with  such  theories,  the  consciousness  of 
space  or  void  beyond  it  must  persist  likewise.     We  can  always 
insist  that  If  the  medium  is  substance,  or  some  thing  it  must  be 
some  where,  ...  m  space.     As  Sir  O.  Lodge  puts  it,  "  No  point 
in  space  can  be  thought  of  '  at  which  if  a  man  stand  it  shall  be 
impossible  for  him  to  cast  a  javelin  into  the  beyond'"    An 
admission,  indeed,  which  surprises  us,  especially  when  we  have 
also  the  confession   from  the   same   respected   authority   that 
_^  science   knows  nothing  of   ultimate   origins."      For    if   this 
beyond      of  space  is  an  ultimate  consciousness  of  What- Is 
we  are  forced  to  regard  it  as  the  ultimate  origin  of  all  that 
s^    Nothing  exists  independent   of  this   "  beyond,"  and  this 
beyond      cannot   be   conceived   to   have   been  caused.     It  is 
self-determined.     If,  then,  we  could  conceive  an  ultimate  origin 
It  would  not  be  so  self-determined  as  this  "  beyond  "  is     That  / 
It  cannot  be  conceived  to  have  been  caused  is  evident  from  ' 
the   fact   that   if  we  assume  a   Cause   for   it,  say,  God,  then 
we    always    have    a    necessary    consciousness    of  this    space 
beyond   H,,n,  again.     And  so  also  for  any  imaginable  Cause. 
Iherefore,   no  conception    of   cause,   origin,   or   anything    else 
can    transcend    our    consciousness    of   this   "beyond"      That 
IS,  we  are   compelled,  whether   we   wish  it  or   no,   to   accept 
this   space  -  consciousness    as    our    u/timate    consciousness    of 
What-Is,  and  as  the  grand  Pons  et  Origo  of  all  that  is :  itself 
the  Uncaused.  I 

The  difficulty  lies  only  in  regarding  space  as  Something  > 
Unce  space  is  seen  to  be  Being,  and  of  genuine  scientific  value 
and  not  mere  '  nothing,' science  will  find  the  Perseus  she  seeks 
within  this  'appearance'  of  invisibility.     Meantime,  Evolution- 
ary Irocess  shuts  out  all  other  considerations,   and   such   as 
iiergson   identifies    Reality  with   developments   and   duration 
"ith  the  inference  that  we  still  have  an  unfinished  Universe' 
and  a  God  not  yet  full-grown !     But  all  this  throws  back  the' 
enquiry  upon  the  Source  of  supply  for  motions  and  increases 
aiid  only  the  Void,  Space,  presents  itself  as  the  true  Ultimate' 
However,  anything  but  that !     That  is—' nothing ! '    "It  seems 
'■"possible,"  says  Prof.  Pringle-Pattison.  "  for  the  metaphysical 
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mind  to  face  the  idea  of  a  growth  out  of  nothing,  an  advance 
in  the  content  and  value  of  existence  by  a  series  of  accretions 
from  the  void."  On  the  contrary,  it  is  clearly  the  only 
possibility  open  to  the  human  mind,  seeing  that  consciousness 
denies  Process  to  be  ultimate  being;  denying  it  in  the  con- 
scious '  I,'  and  ever  affirming  space-being  as  beyond  all  con- 
ceivable processes,  motions,  and  forces  whatsoever.  These  facts 
seem  fatal  to  all  such  theories ;  consciousness  being  universally 
admitted  to  be  our  final  arbiter. 

21.  It  is  the  same  in  other  spheres  of  research.  Mathe- 
matics, eg.,  which  is  governed  by  laws  of  Quantity,  seeks  her 
strange  triumphs  in  zero  —  or  approximating  zero -quantities. 
Cantor,  Dedekind,  Russell,  and  others,  are  names  which  vouch 
for  the  statement. 

22.  Philosophy  in  struggling  as  she  has  ever  bravely  done 
towards  that  ultimate  goal  which  only  can  content  the  bottom- 
less longings  of  her  heart,  attenuates  even  attenuation,  and 
refines  impressions  to  ideas,  ideas  to  notions,  and  notions  to 
A  *  Notion,'  which,  like  the  air-bubble  whose  sides  thin  off  to 
vacuity  as  the  water-film  gravitates  to  drops,  transcends  all 
transcendence  as  *  Nothing,'  which  yet,  mark  you,  is  *  Being ' 
and  yet  again  is  No-Being,  seeing  it  is  only  where  Being  is  to 
be  when  it  '  Becomes ! '     The  gravitation  towards  the  Space- 

[  Consciousness  is  on  all  hands  very  patent.  But  Philosophy 
refuses  it  as  a  datum  of  reason.  She  loudly  affirms  a  conscious- 
ness of  a  'self,'  which  is  clearly  no  more  than  a  motion  of 
what-we  are,  and  at  bottom  constitutes  but  an  Idea,  as  heartily 
as  any  that  floated  athwart  the  mighty  vision  of  Plato.  We  are 
conscious  enough  that-we-are,  but  we  are  never  conscious  of 
this  *  self  by  day  or  night. 

23.  Needless  to  say,  the  Space-Consciousness  is  a  strong  one 
in  Theology.  We  do  not  require  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
consciousness  of  Everything  coming  *out  of  Nothing*  is  one 
which  has  played,  and  yet  plays,  an  influential  part  in  the 
panorama  of  the  Creeds.  Creation,  God,  Soul ;  at  bottom, 
what  is  each  in  its  content,  when  traced  to  the  last  conscious- 
ness  of   it,  and   named.  Nothing,   Gap,   Void ;   or   SPIRIT,  or 
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Pneuma,  Psyche,— what  actual  content  remains  with  us  save 
Space.?  Are  not  breath  and  the  wind  common  figures  of 
speech  for  them  ?  We  all  admit  them  to  be  ultimates  but  we 
also  all  agree  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  interpreting  the 
consciousness  we  have  concerning  them,  to  clothe  them  and 
cover  them  up  under  space- terms.  We  do  not  have  a  choice 
in  the  matter.  Our  strongest  and  last  consciousness  of  these 
revered  and  holy  things,  urges  a  space-content  for  them  with  a 
force  that  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

Indeed,  no  effort  in  any  nameable  realm  of  mind  to  think 
the  Ultimate  Being,  ever  shakes  ofl-the  consciousness  of  Space 
Plato's  Ideas  and  motions  of 'chaos'  are  inconceivable  apart 
from  the  background  of  Room.  Can  we  even  hope  to  regard 
the  scientific  atom,  electron,  or  ion,  or  electric  charge,  or 
ether,  as  our  ultimate  consciousness  of  what-is?  Have  not 
we  all  a  deeper  consciousness  of  something  else  behind  and 
beyond  them,  or  it,  for  which  we  have  no  term  save  space? 
Every  movement  of  mind,  whether  it  is  called  scientific,  philo- 
sophic, mathematic,  or  theologic,  is  conditioned  by  this' space- 
consciousness,  ultimately.  Whatever  seems  to  be  the  inside 
content  of  our  thought,  a  consciousness  of  space  surrounding 
that  content  never  fails  to  present  itself  as  we  think  it. 

24.  This  general  view  of  the  space-consciousness  receives 

strong  confirmation  from  philosophical  thinkers  whose  special 

work  brings  them  directly  into  conflict  with  theories  of  ultimate 

Bemg.      In   discussing   the  "principles   of  co-existence,"  and 

showmg  that  "  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  substances  in 

the  world   of  phenomena"   should   "stand    in    a    relation    of 

complete  community  of  reciprocal  action  to  each   other"  we 

find   Kant   saying,  "My   intention   here   is   by   no   means   to 

combat  the  notion  of  empty  space,  for  it  may  exist  where  our 

perceptions  cannot  exist,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  reach  thereto 

and  where,  therefore,  no  empirical  perception  of  co-existence 

takes  place.     But  in  this  case  it  h  not  an  object  of  possible 

experience."     Kant  has  a  consciousness  of  "den  leeren  Raum  " 

empty  space,'  which  yet  he  avers  to  be  "  for  all  our  possible 

experience  no  Object "  ("  er  ist  aber  alsdann  fur  alle  unsere 

moghch  Erfahrung  gar  kein  Object ")  (K.  d.  R.  V.,  Philosophische 

t>ibliothek.     Band  37,  p.  246).     He  could  believe  space  to  be 
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beyond  all  Objectivity,  and  yet  not  be  ultimate  being.  In 
actual  content  of  consciousness,  Kant  does  not  really  include 
space  in  his  concept  of  Being. 

25.  Prof.  Wallace,  in  his  valuable  Prolegomena  to  HegePs 
Logic,  and  interpreting  Hegel's  thought,  says,  "  The  first  part 
of  Logic,  the  theory  of  Being,  may  be  called  the  theory  of 
unsupported  and  freely-floating  Being.  We  do  not  mean  some- 
thing which  is,  but  the  mere  *  is,*  the  bare  fact  of  Being,  with- 
out any  substratum."  Here  we  are  to  take  Being  as  something 
not  objective  in  the  first  part  of  the  "  Logic,"  but  still  as  some- 
thing which  is  beyond  objectivity.  Yet  it  '  is,'  and  clearly  this 
is  intended  to  mean  that  which  is  the  supremely  furthest  con- 
sciousness possible  to  us.  Is  it  possible  then  to  regard  it 
as  differing  from  Kant's  *  empty  space'?  It  is,  we  are  told, 
"without  any  substratum,"  and  yet  space  is  always  that  per- 
sistent and  irreducible  consciousness  which  is  *  substratum  '  to 
all  else  which  we  can  conceive  substrately.  We  recognise,  of 
course,  that  this  is  the  consciousness  out  of  which  Hegel  built 
his  oracle  "Being  and  Nothing  are  the  same,"  and  as  he, 
differing  from  Kant,  would  not  admit  that  Space  was  even 
*  Form,'  and  was  bound  to  pass  beyond  the  veriest  hint  of 
objectivity,  he  left  himself  with  no  resource  save  to  designate  this 
consciousness  as  poor  and  abstract,  contemptibly  abstract,  and, 
as  a  category,  the  nullest  of  nulls  !  Hegel,  indeed,  has  never  the 
least  doubt  of  the  presence  of  this  consciousness,  but  he  flatly 
refuses  for  it  all  concrete  worth.  It  is  far  less,  he  assumes,  than, 
for  example,  the  zero  of  mathematics,  which  necessarily  has 
a  concrete  value  equal  to  its  relative  unit,  whatever  content 
the  unit  may  be  assumed  to  possess.  It  is  to  Hegel  *  emptiness ' 
without  relation,  having  no  relation  to  anything  that  might  be. 
It  cannot  be  brought  under  thought,  and  therefore  is  not  Real, 
for  to  Hegel,  only  the  Rational  was  Real,  and  only  the  Real 
rational.  Yet,  mirabile  dictu,  he  found  this  consciousness  in 
himself,  and  it  was  his  ultimate  consciousness,  indestructible, 
irrepressible,  deforceable  by  no  force  of  thinking,  and  yet  was 
not  concrete  !  One  wonders  how  he  ever  obtained  a  conscious 
conviction  of  Being  as  concrete,  independent  of  this  conscious- 
ness. We  shall  see  that  he  never  in  all  his  system  ever  reached 
concrete  Being. 
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26.    The  space  -  consciousness  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
Prof.    Pringle  -  Pattison,  and  we   are   always    more    and    more 
surprised  that  he  is  contented  to  leave  it  outside  of  the  data 
of  his  judgments  upon  Being.     As  an  example  of  this,  he  says, 
"If  we   could  really  contemplate  existence  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Absolute,  doubtless  the   derivation    of  the    finite 
world  might  not  be  so  inexplicable  ;  but  we  never  do  reach 
that  specular  mount.     When  we  attempt   to   assume   such   a 
standpoint,  the  result   is,   as   with    Spinoza,   simply   emptiness 
(our  italics).     Abstracting  from  the  finite,  we  have  nothing  left 
within  our  grasp"  {Man's  Place,  etc.,  p.   126).      The  professor 
refuses  with  Spinoza  to  regard  this  consciousness  of  "simply 
emptiness "  as  a  consciousness  of  any  value.     Yet  not  a  con- 
sciousness can    compare  with  it,  for  an  instant,  for  irreducible 
insistence  of  itself  as  what -IS.      If  the  so-called   Absolute  is 
ever  to  be  found,  which,  as  being  always  put  in  relation  to  the 
'  finite,'  is  of  course  no  Absolute,  it  is  here  where  it  must  be 
settled.    For  nothing  so  affirmative  of  absoluteness  is  ever  given 
us  in  any  other  consciousness.     It  is  the  Ultimate  Consciousness. 
The  professor  has  this  consciousness  when  he  has  nothing  else 
left.     He  is  confident  that  if  everything  finite  were  swept  away, 
"we  have  nothing  left    within   our  grasp."     And   yet,   clearly 
enough,  we  have  this  consciousness  of  nothing  left!     It  has 
the  full  value  of  ^^-ing   when   everything  else  is  swept  away. 
It  is  concrete  when  everything  else  is  mere  abstraction.     This 
consciousness  cannot  be  abstracted.     It   is   without   doubt   an 
unrelated  consciousness,   but  this  is  just  what    we   expect    in 
a    consciousness    of   Absoluteness.      Finity    disappears    in    it 
beyond  the  slightest  possibility  of  recall. 

"Simply  Emptiness";  SPACE!  Spinoza,  and  Kant,  and 
Hegel ;  each  of  these  great  thinkers,  whose  shoes  we  are  not 
worthy  to  unloose,  found  this  consciousness  remain  indisputably 
the  last  consciousness.  And  each  regarded  it  as  no  conscious- 
ness of  concrete  Being,  and  as  useless  for  the  explication  of 
What-is.  And  it  is  here  that  we  discern  that  to  possess  a 
consciousness  and  to  place  a  true  value  upon  that  consciousness 
are  quite  different  things.  It  is,  indeed,  only  a  pi^eliminary 
part  of  philosophy  to  lay  bare  a  consciousness.  To  value  it 
is  her  true  work.  For,  as  Principal  John  Caird  put  it,  "  Philo- 
sophy, along  with  other  things,  comes  to  an  end,  /;/  a  prin- 
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ciple  which  reduces  all  thought  and  being  to  nothingness'' 
{^Spinoza,  prT44)  (italics  diifs):  There— rs  nothing-  so  true. 
It  must  always  lead  straight  to  a  consciousness  of  Space. 
But  this  is  just  where  true  philosophy  really  begins  in  the 
value  which  is  found  in  this  Nothingness.  Is  it  a  null, 
or  is  it  everything?  *A  null,'  said  Spinoza,  Kant,  and 
Hegel.  Spinoza  had  indeed  to  invent  an  abstract  "sub- 
stance," Kant  an  abstract  "  thing -in -itself,"  and  Hegel  an 
abstract  "  Becoming,"  in  order  to  get  Something  to  philosophise 
with!  This  'Something,'  again,  must  be  ' assumed^  it  is  yet 
supposed.  "Being,"  says  Prof.  James,  with  all  the  modern 
light  to  guide  him,  "  remains  a  casual  and  contingent  quantum 
that  is  ^\m^\y  found  or  begged''  (italics  ours).  He  then  asks, 
"May  it  be  begged  bit  by  bit,  as  it  adds  itself?  Or  must  we 
beg  it  only  once,  by  assuming  it  either  to  be  eternal  or  to  have 
come  in  an  instant  that  co-implicated  all  the  rest  of  time?" 
{^Some  Problems  of  Philosophy,  p.  189).  Yet  it  is  staggering 
to  an  ordinary  mind  that  such  'Something'  should  be  con- 
ceived either  to  come  or  to  '  become,' to  be  either  'substance' 
or  a  'thing-in-itself,'  to  be  either  quality  or  'quantum,'  to  be 
either  first  thing  or  last  thing,  and  yet  that  the  space -thing 
into  which  it  was  to  come  and  without  which  it  could  not  be 
conceived  to  'come,'  should  be  regarded  as  of  not  the  least 
account  in  the  question.  Yet  Prof  James  declares  that  "the 
best  definition  I  know  (of  Reality),  is  that  which  the  prag- 
matist  rule  gives :  '  anything  is  real  of  which  we  find  ourselves 
obliged  to  take  account  in  any  way.' "  Now,  every  one  of  the 
writers  whom  we  have  quoted  finds  himself  obliged  to  take 
account  of  this  Nothing,  this  Space,  as  his  last  consciousness 
of  anything  ;  yet  it  is  not '  real'  It  is  not '  Being  ! '  What  is  it, 
then?  Can  we  venture  to  totally  ignore  this  consciousness? 
It  is  certainly  the  most  assertive  of  all. 

But  as  this  reality  of  the  existence  of  the  space-conscious- 
ness as  the  ultimate  consciousness  in  all  men  is  so  vital  to 
our  position,  we  must  still  give  other  witnesses  to  support 
the  statement.  "  It  is  constantly  forgotten,"  says  Prof.  Wm. 
Knight,  "that  in  this  controversy  the  admission  that  some  kind 
of  being,  or  substance,  must  always  have  existed  in  the  universe, 
is  the  common  property  of  all  the  systems  of  philosophy. 
Materialist  and  idealist,  theist  and  atheist,  alike  admit  it ;  but 


its  admission  is  theologically  worthless.  *  The  notion  of  a 
God,'  says  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  in  his  admirable  manner,  'is  not 
contained  in  the  notion  of  a  mere  first  cause,  for,  in  the 
admission  of  a  first  cause,  atheist  and  theist  are  at  one.'  So 
far  as  this  argument  can  carry  us,  the  being  assumed  to  exist  is 
therefore,  a  blank  essence,  a  mere  zero,  an  everything-nothing. 
Nature  remains  a  fathomless  abyss,  telling  us  nought  of  its 
whence  or  whither.  .  .  .  That  something  always  was,  every- 
one admits.  The  question  between  the  rival  schools  is  as  to 
what  that  something  was,  and  is''  (^Philosophy  and  Literature, 
174)  (our  italics). 

27.  So  also  once  more  Prof.  Wm.  James  tells  us,  in  his 
book  quoted  above  (pp.  40-41),  that  when  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  Being,  "  philosophy  stares  but  brings  no 
reasoned  solution,  for  from  nothing  to  being  there  is  no  logical 
bridge."  "Being  in  general,  or  in  some  shape,  always  was, 
and  you  cannot  rightly  bring  the  whole  of  it  into  relation  with 
a  primordial  nonentity.  Whether  as  God  or  as  material  atoms, 
it  is  itself  primal  and  eternal."  And  as  to  when  it  all  began, 
"  since  we  now  witness  its  end  some  past  moment  must  have 
witnessed  its  beginning.  If,  however,  it  had  a  beginning,  when 
was  that,  and  why?  You  are  up  against  the  previous  nothing, 
and  do  not  see  how  it  ever  passed  into  being."  That  is  to 
say,  Being  and  Nothing  are  two  things  to  James  (italics  ours). 

These  two  able  thinkers  clearly  admit  that  all  men  who 
ponder  upon  the  fact  of  Being  confess  it  to  be  a  fact.  But 
whenever  thought  concentrates  upon  the  Fact,  it  reaches 
Nothing!  This  'Nothing,'  then,  is  of  no  account!  But  we 
cannot  begin  with  nothing,  it  is  assumed.  We  must  have 
'Something,'  and/r<?;«  this  no-account  Nothing  to  Being  "there 
is  no  logical  bridge." 

28.  The  point  here,  once  more,  is  the  value  placed  upon  this 
consciousness  of  Nothing,  or  Space.  Clearly,  to  Philosophy, 
this  nothing  is  not  Being.  It  is  a— Null ;  of  no  value  absolutely. 
Being  is  Something.  It  is  attested  as  such  by  every  conscious- 
ness. But  this  Nothing  is  Jiot  Something.  Yet  it  attests  itself 
as  That-which  is.  Prof.  James  cannot  even  doubt  that  one  may 
7iot  have  this  '  nothing '  to  be  always  "  up  against."     He  thinks 
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that  Being  must  always  have  had  "some  shape,"  but  not  this 
'  nothing '-shape  !     If  Being  would  only  come  to  us  in  any  shape 
but  this  '  nothing  '-shape,  it  appears  we  might  accept  it  as  Being 
Being  cannot  be  a  "  primordial  nonentity  !  " 

From  being  regarded  as  of  no  account,  this  Space- Con- 
sciousness is  sometimes  treated  in  a  spirit  of  faint  jocularity 
and  mock  alarm.  "  Beyond  experience,  in  short,  all  is  and 
must  be,  for  us,  absolute  emptiness^  and  whatever  'sail-broad 
vans '  we  spread  for  flight,  we  drop  at  once  plumb  down,  like 
Milton's  Satan,  in  a  vast  vacuity^'  {Man's  Place,  etc.,  p.  150) 
(italics  ours).  Discussing  H.  Spencer's  conception  of  "  Being 
without  any  determination,"  Prof.  E.  Caird  says,  "  We  cannot 
grasp  it  as  a  productive  principle  which  explains  difference  and 
at  the  same  time  overcomes  it.  It  is  the  dark  in  which  all 
colours  become  grey.  When  we  reach  this  unity,  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  lose  ourselves  in  it"  {Evol.  of  Relig.,  i.  122). 
And  Prof.  Wallace  wistfully  muses  on  the  fact  that  Philosophy 
"sometimes  craves  for  utter  union  in  the  fullness  of  Being." 
But,  he  says,  "  Such  a  fullness  is  the  unspeakable  and  the  vain 
— which  we  may  picture  as  the  apathy  of  Nirvana,  but  which 
is  the  absorption  of  Art,  Religion,  and  Philosophy — the  cease  of 
consciousness  and  an  abyss.  We  may  call  it — it  matters  not — 
Being."  He  cries,  "  Give  us  a  standing-point,  and  explanation 
is  simplified."  He  does  not  believe  a  '  standing-point '  can  be 
found  in  "  an  abyss,"  i.e.  the  consciousness  of  Space.  He  says, 
"the  prospect  is  too  horrible  to  continue  {mih^r ,  and  face  the 
Gorgon's  head  in  the  outer  darkness,  zvhere  man  denudes  appear- 
ance in  the  hope  to  meet  reality''  (Proleg.  to  Hegel's  Logic, 
pp.  157,  464-65)  (italics  ours). 

Leucippus  was  less  despairing,  we  think,  and  was  much 
nearer  the  truth.  "  He  held  that  what  is,  is  no  more  real  than 
what  is  not,  and  that  both  are  alike  causes  of  the  things  that 
come  into  being,  for  he  laid  down  that  the  substance  of  the 
atoms  was  compact  and  full,  and  he  called  them  what  is,  while 
they  moved  in  the  void  which  he  called  what  is  not,  but  affirmed 
to  be  just  as  real  as  what  is  "  {Burnefs  Early  Greek  Philosophy, 
2nd  ed.,  p.  384).  Now  here  is  a  veritable  consciousness  of  space 
as  a  '  vast  vacuity,'  as  a  *  unity  '  in  which  we  may  '  lose  ourselves,' 
"  an  abyss  "  which  "  absorbs  Art,  Religion,  and  Philosophy,"  and 
yet  it  is  accounted  as  a  Gorgon's  head  and  a  mock  reality ! 
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29.  Yet  to  simple  thought,  all  Being  must  stand  upon  Space, 
if  it  stands  anywhere.     Is  there  really  any  other  thing  for  it  to 
stand  upon  ?     The  great  Universe  seems  to  sleep  in  its  arms  as  ^^ 
a  child  in  a  cradle.     The  vast  Universe,  ourselves  and  all  there    / 
is,  is  in  no  ways  terrified  at  losing  itself  in  this  *  vast  vacuity.'    \ 
It  is  in  actuality  the  widest  word  for  Home.     Why  are  we  to    , 
affirm  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  all  that  the  force  of  gravita-    \ 
tion  conjoins,  to  be  Being,  while  this  Space  is  to  be  accounted 
not  Being  ? 

Philosophy,  it  seems,  must  clutch  her  'subject'  and  'object* 
at  all  hazards,  and  contemn  the  undetermined  Abyss,  because 
forsooth  it  only  determines  the  consciousness  of  IS  which 
underlies  ALL  that  is,  and  which  cannot  by  anything  be 
absolutely  negated.  How  often  does  Prof.  E.  Caird  tell  us 
that  Being  is  that  "  of  which  nothing  can  be  said  except  that  it 
is?"  As  if  this  were  the  last  utterance  of  our  despairs!  As  if 
more  can  be  said  of  anything !  Is,  is  surely  the  first  and  last 
affirmation  which  counts  for  anyone  or  anything.  Strangely 
enough,  such  philosophy  is  certain  that  'subject'  and  'object* 
are  real.  Yet,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  they  are  just  our  infinite 
botheration  because  we  are  never  wholly  sure  that  they  are  ? 
We  think  it  is  their  Unity  that  really  Is.  Philosophy  is  being ' 
constantly  pushed  into  the  "  abyss  "-consciousness  of  Space, 
under  the  strongest  conviction  that  it  IS ;  our  deepest  experi- 
ence is  of  this  Abyss ;  it  is  the  ultimate  consciousness  which 
we  have  of  What-we-are ;  and  yet,  it  is  not  permitted  to  come 
into  our  judgment  of  What-lS ! 


/ 


30.  Perhaps  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  assert  that  the  true  course 
of  Philosophy,  as  far  as  its  affirmation  of  the  ultimate  fact  of 
consciousness  is  concerned,  went  completely  astray  after  Hume's 
great  contribution.  He  really  entered  himself,  and  stated  the 
truth  of  what  he  saw.  He  was  conscious,  that  is,  of  Motions  in 
himself  which  we  all  agree  to  call  Feeling,  Will,  Thought,  or  as 
he  put  it, '  impressions '  and  '  ideas.'  That  was  his  experience. 
It  is  yet  the  experience  of  every  man.  It  is  not  the  whole  of 
our  experience ;  but  Hume  was  right  so  far  as  he  saw.  It  is 
completely  different  with  Kant  and  Hegel.  They  neither  saw, 
nor  had  the  smallest  experience  of  a  "thing-in-itself,"  or  of 
an  absolute  "  Notion."     Nor  has  anyone  yet.     These  were  dug 
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out  of  fancy  and  the  logical  dialectic,  and  although  the  systems 
of  logical  superstructure  built  upon  them  are  the  pride  of 
European  Intellect,  Truth  is  not  to  be  found  in  their  founda- 
tions ;  and  already  they  are  becoming  only  magnificently 
cultured  monuments  of  historical  curiosity. 

Kant  indeed  did  enter  into  himself.  It  is  the  first  step  in 
philosophic  endeavour,  for  an  un psychological  philosophy  is  like 
a  Christmas  tree,  beautiful  and  green,  perhaps,  as  other  trees, 
but  without  roots,  and  bearing  artificial  fruit.  Kant  then  found 
the  consciousness  of  space  to  be  the  most  irresistibly  assertive 
consciousness  of  his  experience.  He  found  that  he  could 
think-out,  or  away,  everything  from  his  consciousness,  but  he 
could  not  perform  this  feat  with  his  consciousness  of  space. 
This  was  his  experience.  To  negate  this  consciousness  was 
impossible.  Space  is  the  grand  perplexity  to  Kant.  He  is 
constantly  recurring  to  it.  It  is  so  experientially  real,  but  it 
is  his  despair  what  to  do  with  it.  It  is  emphatically  the  '  empty 
sphere'  to  him.  He  freely  acknowledges  this  great  conscious- 
ness. "  Beyond  the  sphere  of  phenomena,  all  is  (for  us)  a  mere 
void"  ("und  der  Umfang  ausser  der  Sphare  der  Erscheinungen 
ist— fur  uns— leer").  (K.  d.  R.  V.,  Phcenoinena  U7id  Noumeua.) 
*'  Mere  void  "  was  not  Reality  to  Kant. 

Space  is   to  him   mere  'form,'  and  of  little  account.     He 
refuses  to  regard   it  as  a  consciousness   of  ultimation.     That 
which  is  ultimate  for  What-he-Is,  is  a  fanciful  Something  *  in 
itself  beyond  space!     Space   itself  as   'form'  is  conceived    to 
ascend  out  of  this  Something  beyond  itself!     This  Something 
is  assumed  to  exist  where  there  is  no  space.     His  consciousness 
of  Void  is  his  ultimate  consciousness,  he  confesses,  but— there 
must  be   Something  beyond  it!     This  is  where  Kant's  fancy 
begins   to   play.     He   has   no   experience   of    this    Something 
beyond  space.     Not  the  smallest.     Nor  has  anyone.     But  we 
easily  see  his  dilemma.     'Soul'  was  a  real  ''thing''  to  Kant. 
It  could  never  be  identified  with  Void !     And  he  is  determined 
to  preserve  this  theological  "  thing  "  at  all  costs.     Even  if  it  is 
a  mere    algebraical   x,  he  will   preserve    it.      So  he    places    it 
beyond  earth,  sea,  sky,  or  Matter.     He  places  it  beyond  space  ; 
in  a  space-by-itself  if  anyone  cares  to  try  to  imagine  such  a 
monster.     It  is  to  be  a  Ding-an-Sich  I 
\        Kant,  that  is,  clean  against  all  rules  of  reason,  imported  a 
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theological  "thing"  into  the  data  of  his  philosophical  judg- 
ments, and  as  this  **  thing "  is  theologically  dissociated  from 
even  *  God,'  and  certainly  from  all  the  Universe,  and  as  he 
accepted  this  theological  judgment  as  fact,  so  he  persisted  in 
asserting  SOUL  and  SPACE  to  be  sundered ;  and  he  thereby  ' 
inevitably  rent  Thought  and  Being  from  each  other,  and  left 
his  Universe  cleft  in  twain.  He  did  this  in  the  teeth  of  his 
experience  that  a  consciousness  of  space  was  his  ultimate  con- 
sciousness, *  wholly  empty '  (ganzlich  leere),  *  a  blank  conscious- 
ness'  (ein  blosses  Bewusstsein).  He  had  no  consciousness  so 
terribly  in  earnest  in  affirming  what-he-was,  and  none  he  chose 
to  value  less,  as  of  no  account. 

And  as  Kant  mis-read  and  mis-valued  the  ultimate  con- 
sciousness of  what-he-was,  so  Hegel  mis-read  and  mis-valued 
the  ultimate  consciousness  of  what-ALL-lS.  We  have  sketchily 
seen  that  Hegel  is  so  obsessed  with  the  consciousness  of  space, 
as  the  fundamental  consciousness,  that  he  must  needs  accept  it 
as  the  TTov  (ttm  of  his  system  of  Thought.  But  so  valueless  is 
it  to  him  that  he  compels  himself  to  believe  it  to  be  the  most 
pitiful  abstraction  of  "  Being "  before  he  will  proceed  to  risk 
any  dialectic  structure  upon  it  worthy  of  his  own  and  the 
world's  respect.  He  must  needs  scorn  it  even  as  "  utter 
abstraction,  total  emptiness  —  the  negative  of  every  image, 
feeling,  and  definite  thought."  Yet  this  Space-consciousness 
is  the  true  prms  of  everything  that  can  be  thought  or  said. 
Its  utter  elimination  of  every  "image,  feeling,  and  definite 
thought,"  is  what  gives  it  its  abounding  value.  For  as  such, 
it  is  the  Real  that  supremely  negates  everything  but  itself,  and 
thus,  through  absolute  negation,  affirms  itself  as  the  Everything 
on  which,  and  out  of  which,  all  becomes  that  IS.  Hegel,  we 
are  convinced,  but  saw  the  *  back-parts '  of  this  absolute  con- 
sciousness, and  failed  to  include  in  his  synthesis  of  Being  the 
on^fact  which  had  power  to  give  that  synthesis  validity. 

This  is  apparent  at  once  when  we  ask.  Where  did  Hegel 
obtain  the  consciousness  that  underlies  the  dictum,  "  Being  and 
Nothing  are  the  same?"  Where,  but  in  himself  It  is  his 
ultimate  consciousness  of  What-IS.  That  is  a  fact  which  he  did 
not  create.  What  he  did  create  was  the  value  he  put  upon  it. 
To  him  it  was  "  emptiness  ; "  null ;  of  no  use  !  Yet,  it  was 
the  one  consciousness   affirmed   to  him  as  realy  and  was  the 
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last  one  he  should  have  counted  abstract.  His  so-called  con- 
crete "  Becoming "  was  less  real  by  the  very  fact  that  it  was 
conditioned  both  as  motion  and  as  substantia  in  his  conscious- 
ness of  this  "  Emptiness,"  this  Nothing,  this  Space.  Before  he 
could  even  postulate  his  BEING,  NOTHING,  and  BECOMING,  he 
had  first  to  postulate  Space.  For  no  thought  can  move,  and 
nothing  can   be  posited,   until   the  consciousness   of  space   is 

present. 

Therefore,  having  despised  this  Ultimate  Consciousness,  his 
"  Absolute  Notion,"  however  absolute  in  its  Unity  it  might  be, 
was  a  being  quite  apart  and  distinct  from  Space,  in  our  con- 
sciousness of  both,  and  consequently,  his  Universe  was  as 
much  cleft  in  two  as  was  that  of  Kant.  His  "  Absolute  Being" 
was  not  sole  Being.  There  were  still  Space  a7id  this  Absolute  ! 
And  while  this  remained,  not  even  his  herculean  powers  of 
dialectic  could  effect  a  conjunction  of  his  system  and  Nature, 
Life,  and  assured  Reality,  as  we  all  think  them  under  these 
terms. 

31.  We  venture  now  to  conclude  that  the  space-conscious- 
ness, from  first  to  last,  has  been  excluded  from  every  philosophic 
synthesis  of  Absolute  Being.  Psychology,  also,  yet  debars  it 
from  the  throne-seat  of  all  we  cognise,  although  it  seems  to  be 
worth  all  the  other  facts  known  to  the  human  mind,  being  indeed 
the  fact  without  which  all  the  rest  are  crippled  and  rendered 
nugatory.  All  psychologists  nevertheless  assert  that  such  a 
consciousness  is  present  in  us,  albeit  some  are  inclined  to 
maintain  with  Parmenides  that  there  is  no  such  '  thing '  as 
space,  an  assertion  which  is  quite  intelligible,  seeing  that  space 
is  never  determined  as  any  '  tJmig'  to  our  consciousness. 
Literature,  in  general,  abounds  in  affirming  the  space-conscious- 
ness, and  the  popular  mind  has  no  question  with  regard  to  its 
reality.  Scientists  of  every  name  recognise  the  *Void'  as  a 
bare  fact.  All  the  great  Religions  have  a  profound  reverence 
for  it.  It  is  vivid  and  necessary  in  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis. 
Job  notes  it  as  the  '  Nothing'  on  which  the  earth  is  hung,  and 
over  which  the  north  is  stretched  "  (xxvi.  7).  It  is  the  Ginnunga 
Gap  of  the  Scandinavians,  out  of  which  grew  the  roots  of  the 
Iggdrazil  Tree  that  supported  the  Universe,  as  we  see  it.  Is 
it    not,    at    bottom,    the    Nirvana   of   the    Hindus?      Hesiod's 
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Theogony  seems  founded  on  it.  His  conception  of  *  Chaos, 
says  Prof.  Burnet  {E.  Gr.  Phil.,  p.  8),  "represents  a  distinct 
effort  to  picture  the  beginning  of  things.  It,"— Chaos — "is  not 
a  formless  mixture,  but  rather,  as  its  etymology  indicates,  the 
yawning  gulf,  or  gap,  where  nothing  is  as  yet''  (italics  ours). 
That  is,  *  Chaos '  is  a  genuine,  though  fanciful,  religious  fabri- 
cation built  out  of  the  consciousness  of  space.  And  it  is 
evident  that,  in  this  universal  though  unintentional  tendency 
to  seek  the  meaning  of  Origins  in  this  consciousness,  there 
is  an  indication  that  far  from  being  'empty,'  and  'blank,' 
and  'bare,'  and  of  sheer  null-value,  it  is,  in  reality,  the  most 
supremely  full  and  valuable  consciousness  possible  to  us. 
Kenosis  is  Pleroma. 
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32.  We  now  come  back  to  the  question  of  the  Test  of 
Truth.  What,  then,  is  Real  to  us  ?  Many  say,  "  Experience  is 
our  true  test  of  what  is  Real."  "  Experience,"  says  Prof. 
Bosanquet,  "may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  certainty  that 
'there  is  Somewhat,'  and  the  postulates  of  knowledge  do  but 
express  in  abstract  form  the  progressive  definition  of  this 
'  Somewhat ' "  {Logic,  ii.  206). 

Now,  in  this  '  Somewhat,'  which  is  said  to  be  '  certain,'  we  have 
simply  an  abstraction.  It  is  a  totality  which  has  no  connection 
with  our  ultimate  consciousness  of  anything,  in  reality,  until  we 
fill  the  term  '  Somewhat '  with  our  consciousness  of  Space.  For 
this  consciousness  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  sole  consciousness 
which  gives  absolute  certainty  of  What-lS.  All  else  is  mere 
flux  and  uncertainty.  In  actual  experience,  even  the  expres- 
sion 'I  AM'  when  it  means  "Self"  gives  only  a  content  of 
abstraction.  It  gives  nothing  certain  to  knowledge  save  a 
vague  generality.  But  when  we  fill  '  I  AM '  with  a  content  of 
Space-Being,  then,  for  the  first  time  in  our  experience,  we  have 
true  knowledge,  not  of  an  '  I  am,'  but  of  what-we-are.  The 
consciousness  of  Space  and  what-we-are  is  one.  We  find  it 
impossible  to  think  them  differently.  For  it  has  been  shown  that 
there  is  no  consciousness  equal  in  power  of  Reality-Conviction 
to  this  age-long  consciousness  of  Space,  Void,  Gap,  Nothing ; 
and  that  this  is  the  ultimate  consciousness  of  what-we-are,  as 
true  experience,  and  consequently,  that  what-we-are  is  affirmed 
whole-being  with  All-that-IS. 
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Not    every   experience,   therefore,   can    yield    an    absolute 
certitude  of  reality.     Nothing  is  ever  certified  absolutely  rea 
till   it  is  certified  /.  Be,     And  only  Space  certtfies  Being.     h\\ 
else  that  comes  into  our  consciousness  points  away  from  itself 
All  fio^vs    changes^  and  is   impermanent  and,  consciously,  «./ 
fbokte  in  itseff.     Consequently,  '  Self-Consciousness.'  as  it  is 
set  forth  both  in  philosophy  and  psychology,  does  ..    g^ve  any 
guarantee  of  absolute  certainty  of  Reality  till  this     Self    is 
conscious  of  being  Space.     For  example,  we  have  such  sta  e- 
ments    as    the    following,    "Self-consciousness    is    the    living 
experience  of  unity  in  diversity."     "The  fundaniental  nature 
o?  experience  may  enable  us  to  explain  derivatively  any  spatia 
tture  of  experience,  but  that  fundamental  -ture^^  f ;;;;; 
be  learned  from  experience  and  simply  accepted     ^^^^^^ l^/^'^l 
el   p  1 1 5)     "  Our  own  reality,  that  sense  of  our  life  which  we 
at  every  moment  possess,  is  the  ultimate  of  ultimates  for  our 
beHef,  4s  sure  as  I  live-' (Prof.  James).     And  so  also  Hegels 
words  already  quoted, ''  in  order  to  accept  and  believe  any  fact 
::  milst  be  in  c'ontact  with  it,  .  .  .  we  must  find  the  fact  united 
and  combined  with  the  certainty  of  ourselves. 

Now,  the  very  terms  employed  here  are  impedimental.        In 
contact  with"  fact,  is  not  allowed  by  ^^^^^'^^^^^^^^ 
anything  can   be  absolutely  in  contact  with  any  other  thing 
One  thfng  only  comes  as  near  to  another  as  its  nature  will 
permit  it.     "  Unity  in  diversity,"  consequently  conveys  only  a 
conception  of  things  rolled  up  together^  but  never  POSSibly  near 
enough  to  be  the  same  being.     In  the  'unity'  so  effected  we 
aLays  have  the  possibility  of  diversity  breakmg  out  again  from 
thi'  unity  '     But,  indeed,  the  fact  that  one  thing  is  required  to 
certify  another  thing,  ..  being,  only  drives  back  the  question 
to  'who  certifies  the  certifier  ?  "     "  Who  or  what  certifies  the 
fact  of  being  for  the  'Self'?"     No  truth  which  is  absolute  in 
our  consciousness  of  it  should  require  testimony  as  to  its  being. 
It  should  be  self-certified,  and  thence  certify  all  else  that  is. 
The  thing  that  requires  to  be  certified  as  true  and  real  by  some 
other  thing  is  by  that  very  fact  not  absolutely  true  or  real. 

.^  Prof  Bradley's  "absolute  criterion,"  viz.,  "Ultimate 
real  ty  is  such  that  it  does  not  contradict  itself,"  runs  close  o 
H    SpeS^^^^    'Universal  Postulate,'  viz.,  that  a  thing  is  only 
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certified  as  real  when  its  negative  is  inconceivable.  Both 
resolve  themselves  into  a  question  of  the  power  of  Thought. 
Now,  to  say  always  that  this  is  Appearance  and  that  is  Reality, 
assumes  that  we  must  forever  have  the  Two  things  to  decide 
upon,  and  the  one  to  certify  the  other  to  be  true.  We  postulate 
Reality,  and  this  connotes  Appearance  or  Unreality.  But 
clearly,  we  could  not  judge  between  either  unless  we  possessed 
a  power  of  thinking  which  is  independent  of  what  is  judged. 
There  is  evidently  a  vantage  ground  which  consciousness 
occupies  apart  from  these  judged  conclusions.  And  it  must  be 
one  in  which  "  Either — Or,"  is  an  impossible  judgment. 

Otherwise,  we  could  not  decide  that,  when  the  absolute  or 
ultimate  Reality  is  found,  we  could  not  contradict  it,  or  that 
it  did  not  contradict  itself*  Now,  without  the  consciousness 
of  space  as  being  what-we-are,  this  impossibleness  of  contra- 
diction is  itself  impossible.  We  say  '  I  Am,'  and  then  assume 
that  we  cannot  contradict  such  Reality,  or  say  "Non- being 
is  impossible  to  me."  The  whole  of  this  assumption,  how- 
ever, tumbles  to  the  ground  whenever  we  admit  that  we 
have  not  originated,  begun,  or  created  ourselves.  For  as  soon 
as  we  admit  that  we  are  not  self-created,  then  the  possibility 
of  being  uncreated  or  unmade,  enters  our  consciousness  like- 
wise. "  I  am "  is  then  seen  to  be  but  a  relative  consciousness 
to  the  consciousness,  "  I  was  not,"  and  "  I  possibly  shall  not 
be."  We  are  then  as  '  Selves '  mere  things  of  flux  and  change, 
and  our  fancied  absolute  Reality  is  then  chimerical.  The  many 
long  controversies  regarding  the  annihilation  of  the  '  soul '  at 
death  prove  that  this  consciousness  of  existence-contradiction 
is  possible.  In  such  case,  What-we-are  is  not  certified  the 
impossibility  of  Not-Being.  The  conception  of  Nirvana  is,  of 
course,  but  another  form  of  the  same  consciousness.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  stand  upon  the  consciousness  of  our  own 
being  as  identically  our  consciousness  of  space-being,  we  are 
no  longer  bound  by  the  decisions  of  dialectical  tugs-of-war, 
Negative  v.  Affirmative ;  for  then  our  consciousness  of  space- 
being  admits  of  no  differentiation  absolutely,  and  therefore  of 
no  possible  questions  as  to  beginning  or  ending,  making  or 
unmaking.  We  cannot  conceive  space  to  have  been  created ; 
to  have  had  beginning ;  or  to  be  possible  of  decreation  or 
ceasing  to  be.     Is,  is  the  sole  and  only  consciousness  given. 
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Spencer^s   *  postulate'   has,  of  course,   its   value       It   is   a 
forirenough  conviction,  and  good  enough  for  all  comm 
purposes  of  argument,  but  it  never  shows  us  -^^re  the  fo  ce 
of  affirmation  of  being  arises  out  of  the  weakness  of  thought- 
neiiio^  what  it  is  that  compels  thought  to  be  so  negated 

inlswild  career  against  everything.     How  ^loes  our  thoug^ 
or   consciousness   derive   a   new    power   to    assert   ^^- J^^J 
affirmation    of   reality  just    at    the   very  moment   when    it   is 
dead    beat   to   think   more?      For   it   is   the   same   po.er   of 
thought   that    must   bring   back   an    assurance   of   our   reality 
which  has  been  reduced  to  helplessness  in  a  contes    of  con- 
ceivin-      What   is  it    that    reduces   thought   to   complete   and 
ultimate  inability,  and  yet  gives  it  at  the  same  time  a  power 
to  declare  a  conviction  of  reality  than  which  the  human  bosom 
holds  no  greater?      In   short,  does  it   lie   within  any  concep- 
tive  *Self'  to  guarantee  its  own  reality,  and  is  this  self-created 
certificate  of  absolute  reality  absolutely  infallible? 

But    even    if    this    'criterion'    of   reality    could  guarantee 
the    absolute    reality    of  the    self,   for   itself,    could    our    con- 
sciousness of  our  self  also  guarantee  the  absolute    reality   of 
everything  else  that  seems  so  real  to  us?     Prof.  Bradley  has 
at  great  length   proved   that   we   do   not   necessarily   have   a 
consciousness   of   reality    in  the   mere  consciousness  of    Self, 
as  we  at  present  understand  '  Self     The  reason  is  that  when- 
ever  we  are  conscious  of  this  self  as   an  'object'  of  thought 
and  consciousness,  we  at  once  bring  it  under  the  same  category 
of  uncertainties  and  conditioned  things   as   all   other   objects 
of  the  mind.     It  thereby  enters  the  everlasting  '  flow     of  all 
instabilities,  and  then  a  consciousness  of  '  Self  is  entirely  void 
of  any  absolute  reality. 

34  For  reality,  we  must  first  find  the  consciousness  which 
does  not  permit  the  possibility  of  "  either-or,"  '  I  am,'  '  I  was 
not/  *  I  may  not  be/  "  Ms  is  reality— ////^Z  is  unreal."  Now.  all 
these  relativities  arc  wiijcd  out  alwolulcly  in  the  conscimi^ncss 
of  Space.  \Vc  can  say  absolute  ami  relative,  self  ami  not- 
self  one  avd  many,  mind  <md  matter,  reality  and  appearance, 
truth  aNd  falsehood,  and  many  more,  but  we  cannot  say 
Space  and  Unjpacc.  And  the  consciousnc^  of  Space  alone 
gives  this  absolute  self-affirmation  of  Iking.    //  ceriiji/s  tfuJ/ 
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as  Being-,  ifidependent  of  any  testimony  from  any  Other,  "  Even 
if  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my  witness  is  true,"  was  also  the 
consciousness  of"  I  am"  in  the  Master  (John  viii.  14).  And  it 
is  because  we  have  no  other  consciousness  of  what-we-are  than 
that  of  Space,  that  we  also  have  the  same  self-affirmation  of 
absolute  being,  and  that  we  have  the  same  consciousness  of 
whole  or  unrelated  being  when  we  say  '  I.*  But  only  as  space- 
being  can  we  say  '  I  have  always  been,  and  I  shall  always  be.' 
Tlie  consciousness  of  self-affirmation  and  the  self-affirmation  of 
Space,  is  one  consciousness  of  Whole-Being  in  ivhich  there  is  no 
possible  consciousness  of  part  or  parts.  We  cannot  say  "Space 
was  created,"  or  "Space  shall  end/*  Wc  always  finish  such 
efforts  by  finding  ourselves  and  .s|>aoc  same-being,  or  Whole. 
Is,  therefore,  is  the  Mile  ^jossiblc  consciousness  of  Space.  It  is 
affirmed  with  all  negation  negated,  absolutely.  It  al.ix>  renders 
it  impossible  to  predicate  of  what-vie-are  a.s  cither  past, present, 
or  future^  for  these  predicates  cannot  be  applied  to  space.  It 
is  a  timeless  oonsciou-sne.-^s.  Moreover,  we  cannot  aftirin  point 
or  part  as  |x>s.sib3e  in  this  spacc-consctousncs^c,  for  jx>ints,  parts^ 
seconds,  minutes,  hours,  exist  btcause  we  have  first  assumed 
ourselves  as  beings  apart  from  space,  and  so  of  such  division 
as  bcinjj  absolutely  real  in  its  own  nature. 

At  fir5t  sight,  this  docs  not  seem  to  be  any  other  than 
Spencer's  "  Inconccivablcness  of  the  i>egativc,**  and  Hradlcy's 
"  Reality  docs  not  contradict  itself."  There  is  all  the  diflfcrence, 
we  think,  bctvi*een  reality  and  abstraction.  The  *incoiicejv- 
ableness  of  the  n«^ative'  of  what?  What  reality  docs  fwt 
contradict  itself?  Neither  Spencer  nor  Bradley  gives  us  a  con- 
crete case.  There  is  only  the  utterance  of  a  consciousness  iliat 
has  not  reached  soh'd  ground. 

The  defect  underlying  the  criteria  of  reality  given  by 
Si)cncer  and  Bradley  is  analogous  to  the  <lefect  which  underiies 
till!  a.v;crt  ion  of  Spinoza's  *•  Siilx^tance."  I  le  said  this  *  substance  * 
was"'n^at  which  i.<  in  itself  and  is  concci\*ed  through  ihcelf": 
a  consciousness  which  unites  what-Is  with  uhat-is-coiKcivcd,  or 
Being  and  Thought,  but  which  also  unitess  them  in  ahstracii<tn 
and  not  in  anything  whidi  affirms  its  awn  coNfrtte  reality 
absolute'  Now,  this  consciousness  of  *Sub.%tancc/  of  uncon- 
tradictable  *  Reality/  and  of  what  cannot  amccivably  be 
negatived,  uui;hi  tu  Ijc  as  iniK-h  ;i  substance^  a  reality,  and 
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an  unnegatable  fact  to  our  Senses  as  to  our  Thought.  And 
it  is  this  demand  of  our  nature  for  what  we  would  affirm 
to  be  absolutely  Real,  that  is  abundantly  supplied  by  our 
consciousness  of  Space-Being.  It  is  as  real  to  sense  as  to 
thought.  Our  whole  nature  finds  itself  taking  space  into 
its  accounts,  and  pre-supposing  such  being  in  every  thought, 
feeling,  and  conation,  and  assenting  to  its  fulness  of  con- 
tent in  the  ultimate  consciousness  of  what-we-are.  This  also 
is  vouched  as  being  our  completest  experience  (§  40).  As 
experience,  indeed,  it  far  surpasses  the  'experience'  of  Hume 
or  Kant,  or  of  J.  S.  Mill,  for  it  includes  an  experience  which 
must  have  anteceded  Time,  even  as  it  is  an  experience 
which  rises  above  the  possibilities  of  the  Future,  and  assumes 
an  independence  of  futurity.  For  Space  has  no  Past,  no 
future,  and  knows  no  change. 

35.  From  this  position  it  must  be  evident  also  that,  until 
we  accept  what-we-are  as  Space -affirmed  Being,  we  shall 
always  have  a  blurred  vista  of  the  so-called  "  degrees  of  Truth." 
For  in  all  else  save  the  Space-Consciousness,  absolute  truth 
does  not  exist.  We  first  see  things  to  be  true  and  then 
detect  them  to  be  false,  ultimately,  in  an  everlasting  kaleido- 
scopic vision.  But  for  the  Space-Consciousness,  the  false  and 
true,  devil  and  God,  would  persist  in  an  eternal  relativity 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  annihilate.  It  would  also  be 
impossible  for  anyone  to  conceive  that  it  had  ever  been 
different  in  the  past,  or  would  be  different  in  the  future.  The 
conception  of  Whole-Being  (which  is  much  more  than  Unit- 
Being)  would  be  also  impossible.  But  there  are  no  possible 
degrees  of  Truth  in  our  consciousness  of  Space.  It  is  truth 
Absolute,  or,  as  we  prefer  it,  Whole.  And  we  also  find  that  the 
same  consciousness  holds  good  for  what-we-are.  What-we-are 
conscious  of  being  is  never  truer  at  one  time  than  it  is  at  all 
times.  It  does  not  grow,  fill-out,  thin-away,  become  dim,  or 
shrink.  There  is  no  change  in  it,  in  short.  It  is  always 
what-we-are.  And  certifying  what-we-are  as  being,  we  inevit- 
ably certify  what-we-are  as  Space.  Any  other  judgment  rests 
upon  uncertified  conceptions. 

36.  The   consciousness   of    space,   also,   obliterates   all    the 
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provoking  '  difference '  that  persists  between  Reality  and 
Appearance.  Space  never  appears.  We  are  only  conscious  of 
its  absolute  or  whole  Reality.  It  never  comes  into  the  crowd 
of  *  phenomena.'  We  do  not  see  space,  though  it  is  the  first 
condition  of  all  our  seeing.  And  so  likewise  with  all  our 
senses.  Space  is  not  Appearance.  It  is  impossible  to  bring 
it  under  that  category.  Hence  all  relativity  between  Reality 
and  Appearance  disappears.  And  it  is  the  consciousness 
of  man  as  being  Space  that  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to 
regard  himself  as  an  'object'  or  an  'appearance.'  In  the  sure 
consciousness  of  his  ultimate  being  as  space,  man  can  affirm 
truly  beyond  all  possible  contradiction,  "  I  do  not  appear,"  "  I 
am  not  Appearance."  It  is  here  also  where  his  consciousness 
of  Absoluteness  is  found  without  its  '  relativity.'  He  is  never 
conscious  of  being  in  '  The  Flow '  of  the  All,  nor  as  having 
been  Caiised.  For  Space  has  no  Relative  Being  *  over  against 
it.'  It  gives  Isness  to  all  that  is.  And  if  man  had  never  found 
this  consciousness  of  Absoluteness  or  Wholeness  in  his  own 
being,  he  never  could  have  even  conceived  it  for  anyone  or  any- 
thing else.  t^^tjjfX^^ 

We  then  have  but  a  Whole  consciousness  of  ^IS  for  our- 
selves, (i)  Of  Reality,  which  is  without  any  possible  conscious- 
ness of  being  JteiRsal ;  and  (2)  of  affirmation  of  being,  which  is 
without  any  possible  consciousness  of  negation.  For  our 
consciousness  of  space  neither  allows  us  to  say,  "  It  appears," 
nor  "  It  is  not."  And  if  we  could  not  apply  this  consciousness 
first  to  ourselves  we  could  never  apply  it  to  anything.  Self- 
affirmation  and  self-existence  are,  on  this  basis  of  Being, 
perfectly  rational  and  intelligible  for  ourselves.  For  we  have 
not  the  remotest  consciousness  of  being  stistained  in  Being,  but 
as  simply  self-existing  Is,  in  the  same  way  that  we  conceive 
space  as  self-existing.  What-we-are  always  yields  the  same 
consciousness  which  Space  does  (using  dual  terms  for  exposi- 
tory purposes). 

37.  It  follows  that  the  further  we  carry  our  thinking  from 
the  space-consciousness,  the  more  completely  must  we  deter^ 
mine   our   conclusions    in    falsities.      Every   conception    of  an( 
*  object '  is,  for   this   reason,  untrue   to  the  extent   that  space  ( 
is  shut  out   from   our  judgment  of  it  as  'object.'     When  we 
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contemplate  an  object,  say,  a  tree,  we  have  to  shut  out  Space, 
as  a  consciousness,  before  we  can  objectify  it  as  being  a  tree. 
As  soon  as  we  admit  space  into  our  judgment  of  the  tree ;  that 
is,  discern  what-is  among  what-appears,  then  the  'tree'  is  no 
longer  in  existence.  Only  Space  Is.  And  the  test  of  the  truth 
of  this  judgment  is  found  in  reversing  the  process.  If  we  try 
to  reduce  Space  as  the  thing  possible  of  change,  in  order  that  the 
'tree'  may  stand  ultimately  as  the  Absolutely  Real,  we  find 
our  attempt  foolish.  And  any  object  whatever  would  be  found 
to  change  in  contrast  to  the  absolute  unchangeableness  of 
Space.     Space  does  not  "  Flow."     But  all  else  does. 

Prof  James,  delivering  himself  on  this  crucial  point,  says, 
"  The  whole  distinction  of  real  and  unreal ;  the  whole  psychology 
of  belief,  disbelief,  and  doubt,  is  thus  grounded  on  two  mental 
facts-~(i)  That  we  are  liable  to  think  differently  of  the  same. 
And  (2)  that  when  we  have  done  so,  we  can  choose  which  way 
of  thinking  to  adhere  to,  and  which  to  disregard"  {Psych,  ii. 
290).     Now,  we  can  not  think  differently  of  Space.     And  this 
fact  settles  both  of  the  Professor's  criteria  of  belief,  disbelief, 
and  doubt.     And  our  consciousness  of  being  space  also  explains 
why  it  is  that,  as  he  says,  "that  sense  of  our  life  which  we  at 
every  moment  possess,  *  As  sure   as    I  exist,'  is  likewise  our 
uttermost  warrant  for  the  being  of  all  other  things"  (ii.  297). 
In  as  far   as  we   are  conscious   of  Space-Being  as  being  the 
fundamental  being  for  all  that  is,  we  viust  affirm  the  reality  of 
all  that  is.     And  it  is  in  this  way  that  we  are  able  to  affirm  all 
that  is,  to  be  as  real  as  we  are  conscious  of  being  ourselves.     It 
is  the  consciousness  that  all  being,  our  own  being  included,  is, 
at  bottom,  Space-Being.     And  in  such  a  consciousness,  concrete 
and    natural   beyond    every   experience    of    the   concrete   and 
natural,  we  have  a  true  assurance  of  Whole-Being,  but  never 
a  vestige  of  a  consciousness  of  diversity  in  Being.     Such  a  con- 
sciousness never  gives  us  an  experience  of  having  been  diverse 
and  then  united,  or  of  having  been  united  under  conditions  of 
possible  diversity  again.    What-we-are  is  whole  with  all  that  IS. 
We  obtain,  then,  from  this  consciousness  a  far  fuller  content 
of  *  Self  than  is  possible  to  the  *  Self  of  philosophical  systems. 
Indeed,  what  we  have  always  to  remember  now  is  that  when 
we  are  conscious  of  what-we-are,  we  are  never  conscious  of  an 
*  object,'  a    Thing,  or   a   Something  in  space.     We  are  never 
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conscious  of  being  cut  off  from  space,  but  only  of  being  space. 
Our  ultimate  of  ultimate  experiences  is  an  experience  of  space, 
and  not  of  a  '  Self  The  '  self  of  philosophical  systems,  and  of 
consciousness  as  explained  by  psychology,  and  as  the  ultimate 
content  of  thought,  is  a  mere  abstraction  and  spectrality,  and 
cannot  be  certified  as  real  on  any  basis  of  rationality.  The 
philosophical  'self  must  be  now  looked  upon  as  the  mystical 
*  thing-in-itself  for  which  Kant  built  a  magical  temple,  in  the 
innermost  shrine  of  which  he  set  up  this  4:- Idol,  rearing  the 
pillars  'noumenon'  and  'phenomenon,'  like  Boaz  and  Jachin, 
before  its  enchanted  portals. 

But,  again,  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  our  loathing  to 
accept  this  position,  because  of  the  imaginary  zero-w^ss  of  the 
Space-Being.  We  assert  our  consciousness  of  what-we-are  as 
space-being,  and  that  all  motions  of  consciousness  and  thought, 
such  as  feeling,  willing,  seeing,  hearing,  etc.,  are  conditioned 
ultimately  in  our  space-being,  and  then  we  are  condemned  as 
taking  away  everything  from  our  Self  We  only  leave  us 
Nothing!  It  is  the  very  opposite  of  this.  We  are  showing 
the  true  value  to  be  placed  on  this  space-consciousness  as  not 
null -being  but  Whole -Being,  and  to  give  w^hat-we-are  that 
Immortality  of  which  we  cannot  think  differently,  nor  choose  of 
it  what  to  accept  and  what  to  throw  away. 

Our  consciousness  of '  Nothingness  '  is  never  a  consciousness  "\ 
of  the   Unreal,  although  this  is  sometimes   maintained.     For       \ 
example,  Prof  F.   H.  Bradley  in  explaining   his   view  of  the 
'Absolute,'  says,  "A  thing  is  real  when,  and  in  so  far  as,  its       I 
opposite  is  impossible.     But  in  the  end  its  opposite  is  impos-      / 
sible  because,  and  in  so  far  as,  the  thing  is  real.  .  .  .  Now,  in      / 
the  case  of  such  truth  as  we  have  called  Absolute,  the  field  of     V 
possibility    is    exhausted.     Reality  is  there,  and   the  opposite       ) 
of  Reality  is  not  privation  but  absolute  nothingness."  / 

"  The  field  of  possibility  is  exhausted,"  it  is  believed,  when   j 
we  are  left  with  the  consciousness  of  "  absolute  nothingness,"  \ 
which  is  declared  to  be  "  the  opposite  of  reality."     Yet   this    \ 
consciousness  of  "  absolute  nothingness  "  is  just  the  conscious-     ^ 
ness,     the     only     consciousness,    which     we     always,    without 
exception,  find  it  impossible  to  negate,  deny,  or  reduce.     We 
are  conscious  of  this  '  nothingness '  when  we  are  conscious  of      . 
nothing  else !     Whatever  we   think,  cogitate,  remember,  pre-    / 
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vizualise,  or  admit  within  consciousness,  this  consciousness  of 
space  is  always  there  before  them,  underlying,  surrounding,  and 
conditioning  them,  while  itself  cannot  be  conceived  as  condi- 
tioned. This  is  the  Reality  that  has  no  possible  'opposite.' 
*  Privation'  is  a  characteristic  of  everything  called  'real'  save 
this  Reality.  It  can  have  no  relative  *  Unreal.'  It  always 
remains,  as  we  must  say  ad  nauseam,  as  the  ultimate 
consciousness  of  what -we -are,  the  sole  consciousness  we 
possess  of  IS,  the  real,  the  true,  the  unchangeable,  the  per- 
manently immovable.  How,  may  we  respectfully  ask,  did 
Prof.  Bradley  come  to  have  such  a  consciousness  of  "  absolute 
nothingness?"  Where,  but  in  the  consciousness  of  himself? 
It  is  not  found  in  the  heavens  nor  on  the  earth,  nor  in  anything 
phenomenal  or  cosmical.  It  is  this  consciousness  of  "absolute 
nothingness,"  indeed,  which  resists  everything,  and  which  is  the 
root  consciousness,  as  we  shall  try  to  show,  of  all  we  conceive  to 
resist,  and  is  thereby  our  root  consciousness  of  Alniightiness  itself. 
It  is,  as  a  consequence,  the  absolute  Everything  in  its  "  absolute 
nothingness,"  the  Absolute  Affirmation,  the  true  categorical 
,  imperative  of  Being. 

It  is  this  "absolute  nothingness,"  this  field  of  all  possibilities, 
which  we  believe  that  the  Sphinx-Spirit  of  philosophy,  knowing 
no  despair,  joyfully  contemplates.  Enthroned  on  her  ever- 
lasting seat,  hers  is  the  Space-Vision.  These  forms  of  Earth 
and  Time,  of  Flesh  and  Stone,  profit  but  '  a  little  while.'  All 
Flows.  The  heavens  and  the  earth  pass  away.  For  so  (if  we 
may  be  permitted  the  usual  personal  terms)  the  Eternal,  in  His 
endless  Kenosis,  empties  Himself,  and  reveals  thereby  His  in- 
exhaustible fulness.  His  Space-Being,  the  more. 


CHAPTER   III 


SPACE  AND   OBJECTIVITY 

38.  We  may  now  be  permitted  to  outline  in  brief  the  con- 
clusions which  the  facts  of  our  argument  seem  to  warrant  us  m 

offering. 

I.  Our  consciousness  of  what- we-are,  and  our  consciousness 

of  space,  is  an  identical  consciousness  of  Whole-Bemg. 
II.  We  cannot,  therefore,  think  differently  of  what-we-are 

than  of  what-space-is. 
III.  This  whole-consciousness  of  space,  and  of  what-we-are, 

gives  only  the  simple  consciousness,  IS. 
IV    In  this  simple  consciousness,  IS,  every  consciousness^  of 
Reality,  or  Truth  Absolute,  as  well  as  of  all  relativity, 
absolutely,  is  composed  and  concreted.     We  may  call 
it  the  supreme  idiom  of  Space-Being. 
V.  Therefore  no  consciousness  of  absolute  reality  or  Truth, 
nor    any    consciousness   in    which    qualification    is 
affirmed,  is  possible  except  in,   by,  or  through   the 
consciousness  of  space. 
VI.  Therefore   every   conception   or   perception   which   is 
detached  from  this  space-consciousness,  and  held  in 
the  mind  as  something  independent  of  space,  will  by 
that  fact  be  limited,  i.e.  Objectified,  and  will  be  true  or 
real  as  such  only  in  as  far  as  the  consciousness  of  space 
is  retained  in  the  qualifications  of  its  objectivity. 
VII.  Consequently  the  nearer,  or  the  more   absolutely,  a 
conception   or    perception    identifies    itself  with,   or 
exhausts  its  objectivity  in,  the   space-consciousness, 
which  admits  of  no  difference,  relation,  or  qualifica- 
tion, the  nearer  will  it  approximate  to  Whole-Being 
in  our  consciousness  of  it. 
55 
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39.   If  this  view  is  tolerated  meanwhile  in  the  interests  of 
clear  reasoning,  it  will  be  evident  to  the  reader  that  we  take 
up  the  problem    of  philosophy  by   asserting   its  highest  fact, 
Consciousness  of  Whole-Being,  in  which  there  is  yet  no  vestige 
of  parts,  instead  of  consciousness    of  relativity,   qualification, 
part,  or  object.     Consequently,  neither  the  Ptolemaic  nor  the 
Copernican  standpoint  of  thought  can  avail  us,  seeing  that  all 
conceptions  of  centre  and  circumference  are  absent  in  our  con- 
sciousness of  Whole-Being.     The  grand   aim  of  philosophical 
endeavour,   ancient    and    modern,   has    hitherto   been    directed 
towards    Unity,    Absolute    Unity,    from    an    assumed    unques- 
tioned   and    unquestionable    reality    of    relativity,    difference, 
parts,  phenomena,  or  appearances.     Moreover,  the  fact  of  the 
latter    has  been   held   as  axiomatic,  universally   received,  and 
set  forth  as  a  principle  of  the  foremost  credibility,  while  the 
former    has    been    throughout    menaced    with    interrogations, 
and    for    the    most    part    timidly    put    forward    even    by    its 
devotees,  as  at    least  a  "presupposition"   in   the  cognition  of 
Being.     To  struggle  for  this   Absolute  Unity   under  all  risks 
has  been  deemed  peremptory  in  the  sacred  cause  of  the  pro- 
foundest  demands  of  our  religious  instincts.     The  great  minds 
of  both  East  and  West,  pagan  or  christian,  have  felt  the  power 
of  this  obligation.     Surely,  it  has  been  said,  Creation  must  have 
come  forth  from   One   Cause,  One  Will,  One  Person  ;   or,  at 
least.  One  Being  must  have  directed  the  All  of  things  by  One 
Might   towards    One    End.     In    such   vastitude   of  undoubted 
Difference,  is  not  such  Unity  presupposed  in  Being? 

So  have  brave  and  loyal  thinkers  soliloquised,  as  feeling 
borne  down  in  a  battle.  Nevertheless,  such  musings  and 
pleadings  all  through  long  centuries  of  beetle-browed  con- 
templation, have  never  evoked  such  certainty  of  this  Unity,  so 
presupposed,  as  men  have  found  in  that  Difference  which  is 
so  tough  in  its  '  antagonisms '  to  be  '  overcome.' 

40.  Candidly,  however,  could  any  other  result  be  expected 
from  systems  of  thought  which  maintained  that  such  fact  of 
difference  was  as  absolutely  real  as  this  presupposed  Unity? 
We  venture  to  say  that  the  true  gravity  of  the  profoundest 
demands  of  human  nature  has  not  been  comprehensively 
grasped  so  long  as  such  Difference  and  such  Unity  are  calmly 
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accepted  as  both  invincible  in  their  truth  of  Being,  and  together 
constituting  the  very  ne  plus  ultra  of  all  cogitation.  This  con- 
viction that  Difference  is  an  eternal  fact,  cleaving  absolutely  the 
spheres  of  science,  philosophy,  and  religion,  far  as  eye  can  see 
or  thought  can  wing  her  flight,  is  primarily  sunk  in  the  founda- 
tions of  such  systems  as  indispensable  to  any  superstructure 
whatsoever,  and  then  surprise  is  expressed  when  this  Difference 
still  abides  every  assault  from  the  attacking  Unity  which  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  it  in  logical  combat !  Is  it  not  rather 
to  be  expected  that  our  deepest  religious  instincts  will  demand 
something  more  stable  than  a  predaceous  Unity  which,  like 
Jonah's  fish,  at  one  time  swallows  up  all  'differences'  in  the 
shape  of  raging  gods,  men,  and  natural  forces,  and  at  another 
vomits  them  all  forth  again  as  striken  cities,  pitying  heavens, 
and  petulant  prophets  ?  Our  religious  instincts  surely  demand 
that  this  Unity  shall  be  so  overwhelmingly  All-that-Is,  as  to 
create  the  conviction  in  men  that  any  existential  Difference  is 
wholly  inconceivable. 

The  '  Pre-supposition,'  in  short,  to  meet  the  gravity  of  the 
case  fully  and  effectively,  must,  in  both  the  old  and  modern 
meanings  of  the  term,  prevent  everything  else.  Difference  and 
Division,  for  the  ALL  of  Being,  in  our  fundamental  conscious- 
ness of  it,  should  be  an  impossible  consciousness.  To  be  level 
with  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  world  which  through 
long  centuries  has  slowly  risen  above  the  differences  and 
divisions  of  deities,  and  grasped  once  for  all  the  consciousness 
of  One  God,  the  philosophical  vision  should  see  Being  whole, 
as  Sophocles  saw  life,  and  assert  Difference  and  Division,  as 
absolutes,  to  be  unthinkable. 

But  this  means  a  deeper  basis  for  thought  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  what-we-are.  *' The  unity  beyond  the  difference,"  of 
modern  philosophy,  her  "Absolute  Unity,"  her  "Self,"  are 
merely  devout  guesses,  and  give  nothing  concrete  to  thought  as 
absolute  guarantee  of  Reality.  We  are  never  sure  that  this 
Unity  will  not  again  diverge  from  its  united  state  and  plunge 
us  into  its  former  Duality,  Plurality,  Division,  and  differentiated 
Totality.  We  must  first  find  the  consciousness  which  cannot 
by  any  possibility  suggest  even  a  hint  of  difference  or  division, 
which  negates  all  negation  by  a  fact  which  is  independent  of 
our  thinking  it,  which  denies  to  even  the  "Self"  an  absolute 
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difference  of  itself  from  anything  that  IS,  and  which  gives 
such  a  conviction  of  Whole-Being  as  renders  a  conception 
of  division  between  what-we-are  and  the  All-that-lS  to  be 
utterly  impossible  in  any  experience.  And  this  conscious- 
ness, we  maintain,  is  to  be  found  in  the  consciousness  of  Space- 
Being. 

For  the  wide  realms  of  philosophic  thought  which  are 
defined  by  the  terms  Monism  and  Pluralism,  which  again 
connote  mind  and  matter,  thoughts  and  things,  concepts  and 
percepts,  idea  and  sensation,  idealist  and  empiricist,  or  statist 
and  fluxite,  are  plainly  defective  in  their  scope  and  pro- 
fundity to  cope  with  the  actual  consciousness  which  we  all 
have  of  What-lS.  Monism  always  ends  by  sealing  us  up  in  an 
abstract  UNIT-Being  which  becomes  as  obnoxious  and  irritable 
as  Pluralism,  which  riots  in  an  everlasting  lust  of  Separables. 
Both  fail  to  reach  that  common  concrete  basis  for  Being,  which 
is  ever  wider  than  mere  Unity,  and  far  more  than  that  Unity 
when  it  is  divided  out  into  its  inconceivable  Pluralities.  Each 
fails  in  Scope.  Each  also  fails  to  do  justice  to  that  common 
consciousness  which  both  confess.  For  the  Monist  in  struggling 
to  generalise  All  into  ONE-ness,  really  confesses  that  somehow 
Division  exists ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  in  insisting  that  the  All 
develops  into  Difference  and  Isolation,  the  consciousness  of 
ori<^inal  ONE-ness  is  admitted  by  the  Pluralist.  The  one  con- 
ception inevitably  involves  the  other  in  its  affirmations.  For  if 
we  think  ONE  it  implies  a  judgment  closed,  as  if  our  thought 
should  complete  a  circle,  going  all  round  Being  to  verify  its 
being  solely  and  only  ONE.  But  the  space  consciousness  at 
once  asserts  that  such  a  ONE  does  not  include  Space-Being 
itself,  and  hence  the  consciousness  of  more  than  ONE  enters, 
and  the  how  -  much  -  more  is  just  the  Plurality  that  taunts 
Monism.  In  short,  there  can  be  no  satisfaction  given  to  our 
consciousness  of  Being  until  both  predicates,  UNITY  and 
PLURALITY,  are  rendered  impossible  in  the  problem. 

Now,  neither  Monism  nor  Pluralism  ever  brings  our  con- 
sciousness of  Space-BEING  inside  of  its  system.  It  is  left  severely 
apart.  Yet  it  is  just  this  consciousness  which  we  require  in 
order  to  abolish  the  necessity  of  choosing  on  which  predicate 
we  shall  lay  down  our  life  in  the  BEING-PROBLEM.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  we  obtain  from  it  our  primal  want — CONCRETENESS. 
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Nothing  is  so  profoundly  asserted  to  be  as  Space-Being.  And 
it  has  no  affirmation  of  mere  Unity  or  Plurality.  For  we  never 
can  enclose  it  in  a  judgment  of  ONE-ness,  as  if  we  held  it 
in  our  thought  as  a  marble  is  held  in  the  hand.  We  never  can 
get  all  round  about  Space  to  verify  that  it  is  just  its  lonely  Self. 
And  similarly,  for  Pluralism,  as  we  never  can  find  hole  or  gap, 
crack  or  rent,  in  space,  its  divisibleness  is  inconceivable.  Space 
admits  of  no  point  being  placed  in  it,  seeing  that  before  the 
point  can  exist  space  must  be  there  to  receive  it.  No  line  can 
be  drawn  upon  Space,  therefore,  for  even  *  distance '  is  objective 
and  imaginary  space  between  two  imaginary  points  which  are 
never  quite  fixed  except  in  a  concept.  Newton,  in  his  formula 
of  gravitation,  squares  such  "distance."  The  consciousness  of 
Space  is  purely  and  solely,  IS.  Therefore  no  predicate  of 
UNITY  or  Plurality  ever  covers  it,  and  WHOLE-BEING  seems  the 
most  approximate  term  fitting  the  consciousness  we  all  have 
of  it,  in  which,  however,  there  is  no  consciousness  of  parts,  and 
no  edges  or  verges  absolutely.  We  never  can  think  the  outside 
of  Space.  We  never  can  think  any  side  for  space,  for  it  never 
presents  a  surface.  Neither  has  it  any  inside.  It  is  WHOLE- 
BEING.  And  this  is  the  exact  consciousness  which  each  of 
us  has  for  what-he-lS.  When  we  say,  I,  we  have  no  con- 
sciousness of  being  outside  ourselves  or  inside,  for  there  is  no 
surface  or  ^dg^  or  verge.  We  are.  And  this  gives  the 
identical  consciousness  which  Space  gives,  viz.,  is :  WHOLE- 
BEING. 

Grasping,  then,  this  consciousness  as  the  only  absolutely  true 
consciousness,  we  find  that  neither  Monism  nor  Pluralism  replies 
to  the  consciousness  of  What-we-are  in  its  own  idiom.  The 
"Self"  of  philosophy  and  the  "Universe"  of  science  reveal 
much,  and  we  are  grateful  for  all  they  have  revealed  ;  but  when 
we  ask  for  the  value  of  Space  they  are  dumb.  It  is  obtained 
only  in  the  I-Being  which  utters  the  "  I  am  "  which  space  utters, 
in  that  idiom  which  is  their  exclusive  language,  and  one  which 
only  what-we-are  interprets  wholly.  As  we  listen  to  both,  is, 
as  our  consciousness,  remains  the  common  voice. 

Our  position,  consequently,  implies  an  extension  of  method. 
The  appeal  is  to  Experience.  But  the  Experience  of  our 
appeal  is  not  limited  to  the  sphere  of  the  phenomenal,  the 
sensational,  the  conditioned,   but   extends  to  that  experience 
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which  equates  with  our  ultimate  consciousness  of  what-we-are. 
Our  appeal  is  to  Experience  Whole. 

But  in  order  to  be  Whole-Experience  both  senses  and 
sensation  must  identify  their  truth  with  the  consciousness  of 
what-we-are.  Our  method  begins  therefore  with  space-being  as 
consciously  what-we-are,  and  seeks  to  show  that  every  experi- 
ence possible  to  sense  and  sensation  assumes  and  maintains  the 
pn'us  of  that  consciousness.  This  is  contrary,  it  appears,  to  some 
respected  students  of  the  mind.  *'  Space  is  a  construction,"  says 
Prof  C.  Read  {Metaphysics  of  Nature,  p.  179,  ist  ed.),  "or  rather 
a  mental  organic  growth,  to  which  other  experiences,  tactile 
and  vjsual,  contribute."  Dr  S.  H.  Hodgson  tells  us  that  "  If  we 
had  not  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch  we  should  be  without 
any  cognition  of  space"  {Time  and  Space,  p.  66).  "There  is 
good  reason  to  think,"  Prof  J.  Sully  avers  {The  Human  Mind, 
vol.  i.,  p.  243),  "that  each  sense  develops,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  its  own  spatial  consciousness  apart  from  other  senses." 
And  with  reference  to  sensation,  Prof  James  Ward  says,  "  The 
first  condition  of  spatial  experience  seems  to  lie  in  what  has 
been  noted  above  as  the  extensity  of  sensation  "  {Encyc.  Brit.^ 
"  Psychology  ").  This  extensity  of  sensation,  called  *  massive- 
ness '  by  Dr  Bain,  he  illustrates  by  comparing  "  the  ache  of  a 
big-  bruise  and  the  ache  of  a  little  one."  This  characteristic  or 
quality  of  '  extensity'  he  affirms  to  be  "  an  essential  element  in 
our  perception  of  space,"  though  he  cautions  us  that  there  are 
other  elements  in  such  perception. 

Now,  with  every  sensation  we  ever  experience,  no  matter 
how  derived,  there  is  an  unfailing  experience  not  only  of  its 
own  *  extensity,'  area,  spread,  or  space,  but  also  of  '  extensity ' 
area,  spread,  or  space  beyond  that  '  extensity.'  It  may  be  a 
sensation  of  motion,  pain,  pleasure,  or  any  other,  but  the 
experiential  consciousness  given,  with  its  limited  area,  is  never 
separate  from,  but  always  whole  with,  our  experiential  con- 
sciousness of  unlimited  sensationless  area  or  space,  beyond  such 
sensation.  How  then  do  we  come  by  this  conscious  experience 
of  limitless  area  or  space  ?  Is  it  through  some  limitless  sensa- 
tion? Everyone  has  an  experience  of  boundless  space  in  his 
consciousness.  What  sense,  then,  or  sensation,  contributed, 
developed,  or  conditioned  its  presence  in  our  consciousness? 
Does   not   this   suggest    that   no  sensation   is   ever   the   *  first 


condition  of  spatial  experience  ? '  No  doubt,  such  a  sensation 
might  be  the  '  first  condition '  of  an  experience  of  directed 
attention  to  our  consciousness  of  space,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  no 
sensation  creates  or  conditions  such  a  consciousness  of  spatiality, 

*  extensity,'  area,  or  spread  of  itself.  There  is  certainly  focus 
and  concentration  upon  the  objective  area  in  which  the  ache  or 
bruise  *  extends,'  but  without  a  previous  experience  of  space  no 
such  consciousness  of  extended  objective  sensation  could  be 
possible.  And  no.  matter  where  the  sensation  should  be  located, 
the  same  experience  of  space-consciousness,  unlimitedly  beyond 
its  'extensity,'  would  arise.  The  space-consciousness  is  far 
deeper  seated  than  sensation.  In  truth,  we  conceive  sensations 
as  we  conceive  all  else  objectively,  but  we  are  only  conscious  of 
space  identically  with  the  consciousness  of  what-we-are.  We 
have  no  concept  or  percept,  conception  or  perception  of  what- 
we-are  ;  we  are  only  conscious  we  are ;  and  this  is  exactly  how 
we  are  conscious  of  space.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
have  no  consciousness  of  mass,  form,  *  extensity,'  or  measure- 
ment in  either  what-we-are  or  in  space  ;  for  the  '  space,'  which 
has  '  dimensions,'  is,  as  we  shall  try  to  show,  on  all  fours  with 
the  'self  of  philosophy  and  the  *  soul '  of  theology,  and  must  be 
characterised  as  a  pure  creation  of  the  conceptual  judgment, 
entirely  disowned  by  both  senses  and  consciousness. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  our  senses 
yield  only  the  limited  materials  of  'objects'  and  'objectivity'  to 
our  concepts.    They  truly  give  all  the   materials  from  which 

*  objects '  and  '  objectivities '  are  conceptualised,  but  concepts 
are  not  the  work  of  our  senses  but  only  of  our  judgment. 
Every  conception  of  mass,  form,  *  extensity,'  or  measurement,  is 
due  solely  to  our  judgment,  and  never  exhausts  the  unlimited 
fulness  of  the  content  of  the  senses.  For  unlimited  space  is 
always  attested  by  every  sense. 

No  doubt  our  senses  seem  to  suggest  mass,  form,  etc.,  by 
the  very  nature  of  limitation  with  which  they  are  credited,  for 
they  are  never  credited  with  mediating  anything  else  than 
objects  and  'objectivities.'  Considered  as  such,  seeing,  hear- 
ing, smelling,  touching,  and  tasting,  have  a  certain  order  and 
decreasing  range  of  area.  Seeing  ranges  over  the  'objective' 
heavenly  spaces,  hearing  only  through  the  'objective'  atmo- 
spheric space,  smelling  over  a  small  area  of  that  atmosphere. 
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touching  has  a  still  narrower  '  objective,'  and  tasting  least  of  all, 
though  some  have  attributed  touch  to  all  the  senses  But 
although  so  apparently  limited  in  their  perceptive  power,  not 
one  of  them  fails  to  mediate  that  perception  (we  cannot  find  a 
better  term)  in  which  the  boundless  objectlessness  of  space  \s 
mediated  to  our  consciousness.  Although  space  is  not  seen 
objectively,  yet  the  eye-capacity  not  only  deals  with  objects,  or 
what  we  call  mass,  form,  measurement,  etc.,  but  also  with  space 
as  we  experience  that  consciousness  through  all  our  senses. 
The  capacity  of  the  eye  in  perceiving  a  hill,  e.g.y  is  not  exhausted 
by  perception  of  mass,  form,  *  extensity,*  etc.  Why  then  do  we 
see  no  mass,  form,  etc.,  in  space,  and  ascribe  only  *  objects '  to 
the  eye-capacity  ?  The  eye  is  as  faithful  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other,  although  with  space  the  eye  is  dealing  with  the 
boundless,  formless,  measureless.  The  reason  seems  to  us  to  be 
as  follows.  The  perception,  which  is  given  whole  by  the  eye — 
space,  hill,  and  all — is  arbitrarily  cut  into  by  the  judgment, 
which  selects  only  the  'qualities'  which  go  to  make  the  concepts 
mass,  form,  measurements,  etc.,  and  then  declares  these  finally 
to  be  conceptually  a  hill,  an  'object,'  while  the  quality-less, 
boundless,  inconceptual  space  is  declared  conceptually  to  be — 
nothing !  But  such  choice  of  judgment  and  such  arbitrary 
creation  of  such  concepts,  have  not  the  remotest  support  in  our 
consciousness  of  reality.  The  very  fact  that  we  characterise  the 
limitless  portion  of  the  eye-message  as  'nothing'  is  proof  that 
it  is  of  our  experience,  and  that  experience  is  not  realised  as 
whole  without  it. 

And  what  has  been  said  of  the  eye,  applies  also  to  the 
ear.  Soinid  is  not  more  affirmed  in  our  experience  of  per- 
ceptions and  sensations  than  is  Silence,  which  is  always  bound- 
less. The  ear  mediates  both  to  our  experience.  And  the 
mediation  of  silence  is  the  mediation  of  the  formless,  measure- 
less, limitless,  or,  the  experience  of  space.  Our  consciousness 
of  space  is  never  less,  indeed,  than  the  necessary  antecedent  of 
both,  in  which  both  find  their  functions  not  divided  but  whole. 
It  is  totally  different,  of  course,  when  each  has  been  arbitrarily 
created  into  separate  concepts  of  sound  and  silence  by  our 
judgment.  We  then  affirm  sound  to  have  'extensity,' 
' massiveness,'  and  to  be,  while  silence  is — nothing! 

Similarly    we    might   reason    with   reference   to   the   other 


senses.  But  it  is  evident  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  a 
consciousness  which  is  not  mediated  through  any  sense  or 
sensation  as  a  mere  sequent  consciousness  to  their  functioning, 
but  one  w^hich  is  X\\q  prms  and  primal  condition  of  our  possessing 
a  consciousness  of  sense  or  sensation  at  all.  This  is  the  more 
evident  when  we  remember  that  all  consciousness  is  itself 
Motion,  and  pre-supposes  thereby  the  being  of  space  as  the 
essential  basis  of  any  consciousness.  All  consciousness  of 
sensations,  senses,  perceptions,  or  conceptions,  must  therefore 
follow  our  consciousness  of  space-being,  though  the  latter  may 
fitly  enough  be  our  latest  realisation  in  knowledge  historically. 
This  conclusion  \s  also  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  neither 
sense  nor  sensation,  percept  nor  concept,  ever  affirms  absolute 
reality  for  themselves  or  for  all  they  function ;  whereas  this  is 
the  special  idiomatic  affirmation  of  space-being  both  for  itself 
and  for  all  else  (speaking  in  divisive  terms  for  expository 
purposes). 

Therefore,  it  is  really  this  space-consciousness  which  gives 
*  first  conditions'  to  all  our  senses  and  sensations,  perceptions 
and  conceptions,  and  must  have  been  the  true  generating  power 
in  their  evolution  and  development.  The  lense  of  the  eye  no 
more  affirms  reality  of  anything  than  does  the  lense  of  the 
telescope,  nor  yet  does  the  ear  any  more  than  the  car-horn.  It  is 
only  in  as  far  as  a  consciousness  of  space  \s  mediated  by  either, 
whole  with  all  their  '  objects,'  that  we  are  able  to  affirm  reality, 
or  being,  to  all  they  mediate,  for  this  is  their  condition  and 
guarantee  of  reality  in  our  consciousness  of  them. 

Neither  does  any  sense  profess  to  create  forms,  or  measure- 
ments. To  the  eye  the  sun,  or  star,  may  seem  far  nearer 
and  smaller  than  it  actually  counts  by  our  measurements. 
Sounds  are  similarly  inaccurately  measured,  and  so  with  the 
other  senses.  This  character,  indeed,  has  stigmatised  the  senses  / 
as  'deceptive.'  It  is  rather  we  who  do  not  accept  the  whole 
fulness  of  data  they  bring,  and  distort  by  a  limiting  judgment, 
or  conception,  their  absolute  truth.  No  sense  actually  forms  or 
measures.  Its  first  and  only  business  is  always  unfailingly  to 
yield  an  absolute  wholeness  of  perceptive  reality :  space-being ; 
the  formless  and  limitless.  We  can  then,  if  we  so  judge,  cut 
up  this  fulness  into  '  concepts '  of '  objects '  and  set  each  in  its 
place  in  the  granary  of  our  '  Knowledge.'    .But  if  they  after- 
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wards   grow  stale  and   unsatisfactory,  we  ought  not  to  blame 
either  sense  or  sensation  for  such  inadequacy. 

But  here  it  may  be  said  that  this  measureless  is  the  true 
measure  of  all  things,  as  '  God '  is  said  to   be.     And    such  a 
conception   of  the   measureless   comes   in   with   the    fallacious 
concept  of  '  God,'   in   this    case.      For   this   concept,   being   of 
Unit-Being,  is  created  and  based  not  upon  our  consciousness 
of  reality,  but  on  an  arbitrarily  chosen  and  limited  standard 
of  'one.'     In  conceiving  measure,  we  arbitrarily  select  a  part, 
a  mere  point  it  may  be,  out  of  the  material  which  the^  senses 
give  to  our  perceptions,  and  then  we  create  that  part  into  an 
arbitrary  standard  of  measure,— calling  it  One.     We  then  build 
our  measurements  of '  objects '  upon  that  conceptual  basis,  and 
necessarily  discover  that  what  is,  as  mediated  by  the  eye,  and 
what  is,  as  moulded   into  our  concepts  from  limited  material, 
do  not  coincide  in  truth.     The  eye  (as  all  our  senses)  gives  the 
measureless,  boundless  space-being ;   but  on  the  basis  of  our 
conceptual  standards,  even  '  God '   is   not   the   measureless,   or 
the  boundless,  seeing  that  such  a  deistic  concept  is  not  Whole, 
by  the  fact  of  its  being  merely  a  measure  of  One.     We  say, 
e.g.,  God  and  Space  :  units  both. 

'our  so-called  concepts  and  percepts  of  'space'  might  be 
explained  analogous  to  such  '  cxtensities '  of  unit-objects. 
Measurement  and  form  are  due  to  judgment,  the  concept  creator, 
but  never  to  any  sense ;  and  rightly  enough  the  eye  never  sees 
the  '  units '  of  our  concepts  and  percepts  which  we  define  as 
*  distance,'  ' space-of-three  dimensions,'  'mass'  etc.,  for  neither 
of  these 'objects'  is  real  being,  but  only  conceptual  being,  the 
creation  of  our  judgment  from  material  whose  extent  is  bound- 
less, but  which  boundlessness  is  ignored  in  the  data  of  such 
concepts.  Our  senses  are  no  parties  to  the  creation  of  limited 
« objects '  and  the  *  objectivity '  of  our  conceptions.  They  sustain 
the  truth  of  our  fundamental  experience  of  whole-reality,  and 
this  experience  of  whole-reality  far  transcends  our  ordinary 
experience  of  conceptual  '  objects '  and  '  objectivities.' 

41.  The  philosophical  method  adopted  by  modern  thinkers 
may  be  generalised  as  one  of  Decrcation.  Descartes  called  it 
Doubting.  He  doubted  everything  possible  to  be  doubted, 
both  within  the  sphere  of  Thought  and  of  Things.     He  found 


the  systems  of  antiquity  and  of  Scholasticism  wholly  unaccept- 
able and  incredible.  He  resolved  therefore  to  shred  them  to 
their  foundations,  and  on  the  basis  of  what  he  found  undoubt- 
able,  or  indestructible,  to  build  his  own  structure  of  Universal 
Truth.  He  dissolved  therefore  'Mind'  and  'Matter,'  or  all 
that  was  known,  and  all  that  was  experienced,  and  pronounced 
them  illusion  and  imperfection.  But  he  could  not  doubt  the 
Doubter  !  For  the  process  was  of  course  one  of  Thinking,  and 
necessarily  he  must  end  by  thinking  Himself.  He  could  not 
admit  himself  under  the  Doubt-process.  This  was  therefore 
his  Rock  of  Ages.  Cogito :  ergo  sum.  "  I  think,  therefore  I 
am." 

But  clearly  Descartes  could  only  reach  in  this  way  a 
thought-born  product.  Reality  was  not  connected  with  his 
'1  am'  in  any  sense.  His  'I  am  thinking,  therefore  I  am,' 
still  confined  him  within  his  process,  which,  as  his  steed,  could 
not  ride  with  him  beyond  itself.  But  the  true  consciousness 
of  what-we-are  gives  no  such  consciousness  of  motions  or  of 
Being  as  based  on  Thought.  And  just  as  the  scientist  can 
never  get  outside  of  '  Matter '  by  a  process  of  decreating  its 
structure  into  infinitesimal  fractions,  or  ions,  so  neither  could 
Descartes  get  outside  of 'Mind'  by  separating  it  into  so  many 
nullities.  In  order  to  do  so,  we  must  get  hold  of  that 
consciousness  of  Being  which  yields  no  consciousness  absolutely 
of  either  '  matter,'  '  mind,'  or  '  motions,'  viz.,  the  Space-Being 
consciousness :  Is. 

Kant,  similarly,  put  the  first  obstacle  in  his  own  path  to 
Truth-Universal  when  he  said,  "Space  and  Time  are  only 
forms  of  sensible  intuition,  and  hence  are  only  conditions  of 
the  existence  of  things  as  phaenomena  "  {Kritik,  d.  r.  V.  pref., 
sec.  ed.).  Space  conditioned!  By  what?  Decreate  every- 
thing ;  and  then  try  to  decreate  Space !  The  reverse  was  the 
truth.  It  is  the  space-consciousness  which  qualifies  all  that 
is,  but  nothing  either  in  Thought  or  Thing  ever  qualifies  Space. 
It  is  the  unqualifiable  Reality. 

So  it  likewise  befell  Hegel.  Descartes  said,  Doubt ;  Kant 
said,  Criticise ;  Hegel  said,  Abstract.  Decreation  by  thought- 
process  in  order  to  reach  a  permanent  basis  on  which  to  create. 
This  was  the  method  and  aim  of  each.  And  neither  ever 
reached  this  basis.     For  in  the  end  of  their  efforts,  the  Ultimate 
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Reality  of  knowledge  is  placed  by  Descartes  in  an  Infinite 
Substance,  by  Kant  in  an  unknown  ,t'-thing,  and  by  Hegel  in 
an  abstract  Being  and  Nothing,  culminating  in  Notion,  neither 
of  which  ultimates  has  the  remotest  support  in  our  conscious- 
ness of  what-we-are.  We  never  get  beyond  Thought- Process 
and  concepts  with  either  of  these  great  and  revered  Thinkers. 
Spinoza's  'Living  Substance'  stands  in  the  same  category. 
The  horseman  never  goes  further  than  his  horse  can  carry  him. 

42.  Now,  our  consciousness  of  Space  is  that  it  hides  under 
nothing,  and  requires  no  such  processes  to  manifest  it.     It  is 
certainly  not  an  ultimate  of  conception.     It  conditions  all  pro- 
cesses   but    is    not    conditioned.      We    do    not  conceive  it,  and 
we   do   not  perceive  it.      For   percepts   and   concepts   are  not 
even  possible  as  processes  of  sensation  or  thought  except  as 
being    conditioned    by    the    Space  -  consciousness.       For    our 
consciousness  of  Space   yields  no  predicates  either  for  what- 
we-are  or  for  the  ALL-that-Is.     It  is  simply  an  is-consciousness. 
And  this  is  our  common  experience  without  exception,  absol- 
utely.    It  gives  nothing  to  sight,  hearing,  smelling,  touching, 
or    tasting.       It    tells    us    nothing    of   hard,   soft,    dark,    light, 
coloured,   numbered,   outlined,   or   formed.      It   gives   no   hint 
of  being  either  Mind  or  Matter.     It  yields  nothing  to  these 
conceptions  of  our  intelligence.     Nothing  in  any  Sensation  ever 
reveals  it.     We  have  neither  '  Impression'  nor  '  Idea'  of  space. 
And  these  are  statements  which  are  all  equally  applicable  to  our 
consciousness  of  what-we-are.     What-we-are  generalises  certain 
processes  of  thought   and   names  it  "Mind,"   but  is  not  itself 
conscious   of  ^^ing    Mind.      What-we-are    generalises    certain 
qualities  and  calls  it  "  Matter,"   but   is  not  itself  conscious  of 
be\x\g  Matter.     And  Herbert  Spencer  was  quite  right  when  he 
said  that  we  think  of  Mind  in  terms  of  Matter  and  Matter  in 
terms  of  Mind,  but  do  not  express  thereby  the  consciousness 
of  what-we-are,  or  of  what-is.     This  to  him  was  an  Unknown, 
the  position  generally  professed  by  all  Empiricists. 

And,  as  a  consequence,  no  process  of  Decreation,  Criticism, 
Abstraction,  nor  any  conceivable  process  of  Thought  is  necessary 
to  our  consciousness  of  Reality.  The  space-consciousness  is 
given  before  a  consciousness  of  motion,  or  process,  is  conceiv- 
able.    If  we  had  no  latent  consciousness  of  Being,  independent 


of   all    thought,    thought  would    never    move.     Consequently, 
the  space-consciousness  is  never  under  the  "laws  of  thought,'* 
nor  the  "  laws  of  association,"  nor,  indeed,  any  law.     For  Law 
is  process  of  Thought   massed   into  a  concept.     Nor   can    we 
compare  what-we-are  or  what-IS  to  anything.     Neither  (speak- 
ing always  in  dual  terms,  for  the  sake  of  exposition)  has  space 
likeness  nor  unlikeness  to  anything.     Space  cannot  be  objectified 
as  "  over  against "  some  Subject,  nor  yet  subjectified  as  "  over 
against"  some  Object.     It  is  neither  subject  nor  object,  but 
conditions  every   percept   and   concept   of  such.     We   find    it 
impossible  to  say  of  space,  *  It  is  this  or  that:     Our  conscious- 
ness, as  we  must  repeat,  is  simply,  is.     It  admits  neither  the 
predicate  UNITY,  as  if  some  sundered  thing  had  been  united, 
nor    of  DIFFERENCE,    as    if  it   had    been    formerly    one    and 
sundered.     There  is  no   place   in   it   for    Belief,   Disbelief,   or 
Doubt.      It   is   neither  He,  She,  nor    It,   for   it  is  not  under 
limitations,  and,  necessarily,  it  is  the  basis  which  is  common 
to  both  conceptions  of  '  Personality'  and  '  Impersonality,*  and 
sublates  these  relatives.     It  knows  nothing  whatever  of  Relation- 
ships, or  Relatives,  in  the  logical  sense,  and,  consequently,  the 
entire  family  of  logical  relatives,  such  as  subject  and  object, 
one    and    many,    finite    and    infinite,    absolute    and    relative, 
being  and  non-being,  are  never  found  in  it.     Space  Is,     It  has 
no  other  possible  category  for  the  human  mind,  if  category  it 
can  be  called,  seeing  that  IS  swallows  up   all  categories ;  and 
when  we  say  'I  AM,'  we   must   understand  ourselves  to' have 
/r^-said    'Space.'      For   in   our  consciousness   of  'Space,'  our 
consciousness  of  *  I  am  '  is  sublated,  in  as  far  as  we  conceive 
the  '  r  to  be  one ;    personal ;    a  *  self,'  or  limited.     Thus  our 
consciousness  of  Space  gives  neither  possibilities  of  '  subject ' 
nor  'predicate.'      Individuah'ty,   Individuation,  and  every  pre- 
dicate implying  universality,  qualification,  quantification,  or  any 
relation  whatsoever,  sinks  into  this   consciousness   of  Whole- 
Being,  IS. 

43-  Space  has  no  'qualities.'  But  it  does  not  thereby  'cease 
to  be,'  as  Hegel  has  decreed  it.  It  only  escapes  from  ordinary 
conceptuality.  He  says,  "Quality  is,  in  the  first  case,  the 
character  identical  with  being :  so  identical,  that  a  thing  ceases 
to  be  what  it  is,  if  it  loses  its  quality"  {^Logic,  Wallace's  Trans., 
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par.  85,  p.  157).  The  German  seems  even  more  emphatic. 
"  Etwas  ist  durch  seine  QuaHtat  das,  was  es  ist,  und  indem  es 
seine  Qualitat  verliert,  so  hort  es  damit  an,  das  zu  seyn,  was 
es  ist."  He  repeats  this  conchision.  "  A  Something  is  what  it 
is  in  virtue  of  its  quality,  and  losing  its  quality  it  ceases  to  be 
what  it  is"  (^I'h'dy  p.  171). 

44.  We  know  nothing  more  important  in  Hegel  than  this 
conception.  For  it  is  the  one  conception  which  seems  to 
determine  his  conception  of  BEING,  and  also  his  conception  of 
NOTHING.  What  has  no  quality  has,  to  Hegel,  no  BEING,  and 
what  is  swept  clean  and  pure  of  quality  is  also  NOTHING.  It 
is  not  BEING.  Space,  which  has  no  quality  absolutely  is  there- 
fore never  included  in  his  consciousness  of  BEING.  Therefore, 
also  BEING  and  NOTHING  are  separate  conceptions,  and  it  is 
because  of  the  different  mode  in  which  he  conceives  each 
that,  notwithstanding  all  his  titanic  efforts,  he  is  never  able  to 
conceive  them  *the  same.'  Two  professed  concepts,  indeed, 
never  can  be  conceived  as  the  sawe  concept.  By  the  construc- 
tion of  a  concept  it  is  impossible. 

He  seems  to  have  accepted  the  position  of  the  ancients 
with  regard  to  BEING  and  NOTHING,  the  WORLD  and  the  void. 
"Where  nothing  was  as  yet,"  did  not  mean  space-being  to 
them.  It  meant  only  the  /ack  of  all  predicable  things. 
*  Nothing '  was  what  was  relative  to  '  things '  that  were,  of 
which  they  were  able  to  predicate  quality,  quantity,  measure, 
number,  colour,  etc.  The  ancients  could  not  predicate  BEING 
of  this  lack.  In  the  same  way,  Hegel's  BEING  possesses  quality, 
quantity,  etc.,  and  when  all  these  are  lacking  it  is  to  him 
NON-BEING.  He  calls  this  NON-BEING,  NOTHING  ;  blank,  '  utter 
emptiness.'  All  his  reasoning  leaves  it  outside  of  itself.  It  is 
not  data  of  judgment  to  Hegel  on  which  to  rationalise  BEING. 
The  two  concepts,  therefore,  BEING  and  NOTHING,  are  true 
relatives,  they  have  a  different  content,  and  are  fundamentally 
distinguished.  Dr  H.  Stirling  says,  "  We  feel  that  though  each 
term  formulises  the  absolute  blank,  and  the  absolutely  same 
blank,  there  is  somehow  and  somewhere  a  difference  between 
them.  They  point  to  and  designate  the  absolutely  same 
thought,  yet  still  a  distinction  is  felt  to  exist  between  them  " 
{Secret^  i.  49).     Same  and  Not-Same  !     Absolute  uncertainty  of 
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Reality  is  the  basal  result  of  Hegel's  philosophy.  They  are 
never  the  '  SAME,'  What  we  actually  get  from  his  '  Nothing '  or 
Non-Being,  is  a  zero-content,  exactly  equal  to  the  lack  of  that 
*  BEING'  which,  through  the  abstraction  of  its  Quality,  Quantity, 
etc.,  has  been  '  taken  away.'  Although  he  asserts  the  contrary 
{Secret  of  Hegel,  i.  321,  Remark  I.),  his  pretended  Absolute 
NOTHING,  which  is  unthinkable  and  inconceivable,  is  exactly  a 
concept  of  NO  thing.  It  is,  like  the  numerical  zero,  never 
quantity-less,  although  zero-quantity.  It  is  not  absolute  nothing, 
for  it  has  always  the  lack-quantity  equal  to  the  number  one  to 
which  it  stands  related,  and  counts  positively  for  the  lack  of 
that  quantity. 

Even  when  we  simply  say,  "  NOT,"  as  he  advises,  without 
reference  to  anything,  we  cannot  rid  it  from  quality-in-itself. 
For  example,  he  says  it  makes  little  difference  whether  we  put 
Non-Being  for  Nothing,  "for  in  non-being  the  reference  to 
Being  is  implied  ;  both  Being  and  the  Negation  of  Being  are 
enunciated  in  One,  Nothing,  as  it  is  in  Becoming." 

Non-Being,  by  reference  to  itself,  is.  It  is  also  One  with 
Being.  Hence,  this  is  not  the  Negation  which  Hegel  wants. 
He  asks  us  to  realise  the  Negation  which  is  in  his  consciousness 
by  not  referring  it  to  Being,  or  by  simply  saying  "  NOT."  Then 
we  have  his  "Nothing."  But  this  "NOT"  is,  of  course,  pure 
sound,  and  has  neither  consciousness  nor  thought  behind  it.  In 
the  very  fact  that  we  think  it,  and  say  it,  it  is  referable  to 
ourselves,  that  is,  to  Being.  He  tries  to  substantiate  his 
fundamentals  by  asking  us  to  do  the  impossible.  This  "  NOT  " 
has  no  response  in  Nature,  in  anyone,  nor  in  Hegel  himself. 
Its  place  is  in  a  dictionary. 

Hegel,  consequently,  is  never  able  to  free  his  BEING  and 
NOTHING  from  NUMBER.  Neither  he  nor  we  can  conceive 
either  less  than  UNIT-BEING,  even  when  we  assume  that  they  are 
the  SAME.  And  they  are  only  productive  of  a  series,  endless  as 
he  supposes,  of  Unit-beings.  Even  his  Absolute  BEGRIFF,  his 
NOTION,  never  rises  beyond  the  mathematical  consciousness, 
for  his  BECOMING  is  also  Unit-Quantity,  though  presented  as 
a  TOTAL.  He  denies  that  his  nothing  is  just  the  lack 
of  all  quality,  that  is,  a  zero-thought;  but  it  is  proved  in 
the  fact  of  his  assertion  that  this  NOTHING  can  '  Become,'  or 
move  into  being,  and  be  BEING.     It  is  thereby  self-determined 
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in  motion.  Now,  the  space-consciousness  always  renders  it 
impossible  to  utter  the  term  NOTHING  except  as  NO  Thing, 
or  Zero-Being,  the  lack  relative  to  Unit-Being.  It  is  likewise 
just  as  impossible  to  say  of  two  ultimate  concepts,  that  they  are 
Same-Being,  except  on  the  basis  of  both  as  space-being.  Thefi, 
the  true  predicate  is  not  *  Same '  Being  but  *  Whole-Being.' 

It  was  inevitable  that  Hegel  should  fail  to  clear  his  concepts, 
BEING  and  NOTHING,  from  either  Number  or  Motion  when  he 
refused  to  include  Space  as  a  datum  of  his  judgment.  For  it  is 
solely  in  the  consciousness  of  Space  that  ive  can  obtain  absolute 
freedom  from  number  and  motion.  And,  denying  this  position, 
neither  of  his  concepts  can  shred  itself  from  unit-being,  for 
though  they  are  married  together  they  are  never  truly  either 
one  or  the  ^ same'  That  his  concept  of  NOTHING,  for  example, 
has  only  unit-form  in  his  thought,  is  evident  from  his  treatment 
of  it  He  asserts  at  one  time  that  "  Nothing  is,  for  it  is  in  its 
nature  the  same  as  Being,"  then  he  veers  round  to  say  that 
"  Nothing  shows  itself  in  combination^  or,  if  you  will,  contact,  with 
a  Being;"  then  again,  "  Nothing  is  only  absence  of  Being,"  and 
speaks  further  of  "  the  transition  of  Being  and  Nothing  into  one 
another."  Then  he  gives  us  this  simplification.  "  But  nothing 
is  no  beginning,  or  there  is  no  beginning  in  nothing :  for  a 
beginning  includes  in  it  a  Being,  but  nothing  contains  no 
Being.  Nothing  is  only  Nothing "  (italics  ours).  It  is  clear 
that  Hegel  is  merely  playing  with  forms  of  logical  thought,  and 
makes  no  reference  to  any  reality.  An  absolute  nothing  cannot 
be  thought  at  all,  for  it  must  be  thought  of  relative  to  the  thinker 
who  thinks  it,  and  who  is. 

His  method  of  effecting  these  severely  antithetic  and 
synthetic  wonders  is,  he  tells  us,  by  DIALECTIC.  This  is 
important,  for  we  are  here  referring  once  more  to  Hegel  to 
show  that  modern  philosophy  in  its  greatest  exponent  is  merely 
thought-created,  without  the  least  reference  to  fact  of  nature 
in  its  highest  expression  of  Space-Being,  and  thereby  makes 
the  false  assumption  that  thought,  or  more  correctly,  cofi- 
ceptive  thought,  is  the  supreme  Fact  of  our  consciousness  of 
BEING.  If  it  were,  we  should  be  able  to  think  Space,  and  give 
quality  and  quantity  to  it,  as  Hegel  has  done  with  his  BEING 
and  NOTHING  and  becoming.  This  cannot  be  done,  however, 
and   Thought   being   also  but   motion,  Space-Being  is  never 
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sublated  under  it.  Space-Being  conditions  Thought.  And  that 
we  are  always  within  the  conditions  of  Thought  in  the  Hegelian 
System  of  Philosophy,  is  clear  when  he  says,  "  We  call  Dialectic 
the  higher  rational  movement,  in  which  such  seemingly  absolutely 
separated  things  pass  over  into  one  another — through  themselves 
— through  that  which  they  are — and  the  presupposition  sub- 
lates  itself"  (our  italics).  And  what  we  have  said  regarding 
his  being  and  NOTHING  as  merely  Unit-Being,  never  outside 
the  arithmetical  sphere,  is  supported  by  his  words,  '*  It  is  the 
dialectic  immanent  nature  of  Being  and  Nothing  themselves  to 
manifest  their  unity  (Becoming)  as  their  truth"  (^Secret  of  Hegel ^ 
i.  348-353).  "  The  truth  of  Being  and  of  Nothing  is  accordingly 
the  unity  of  the  two:  and  this  unity  is  Becoming"  {Logic^ 
p.  163,  §  88).  And  Unity  of  Being  is  never  near  a  conception 
of  Whole-Being,  which  is  impossible  to  any  thought  or  con- 
sciousness save  as  given  by  Space-Reality.  Logic  always 
requires  an  objective  form  of  thought,  but  the  space-conscious- 
ness is  given  absolutely  devoid  of  form.  This  is  proved  in  our 
*'  I "  consciousness. 

We  must  assert,  therefore,  that  we  all  have  a  genuine 
consciousness  of  Being,  Reality,  What-we-are,  without  the 
remotest  need  of  either  Quality  or  Quantity  to  authenticate 
it  to  us  as  Being.  Our  consciousness  of  What-we-are,  Reality, 
Absolute  Being  is  never  less  than  IS,  Space-Being,  within  which 
all  thought  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being,  and  in  which  all  its 
motions  are  finally  subsumed. 

Hegel  did  not  really  advance  far  beyond  Bacon  in  this 
respect.  But  Bacon  specified  his  necessary  Quality  as  FORM. 
He  says,  "  The  form  of  any  nature  is  such  that,  when  it  is 
assigned,  the  particular  nature  infallibly  follows.  It  is,  there- 
fore, always  present  when  that  nature  is  present,  and  universally 
attests  such  presence,  and  is  adherent  in  the  whole  of  it.  The 
same  form  is  of  such  a  character,  that  if  it  be  removed  the 
particular  nature  infallibly  vanishes "  {Nov.  Organum,  Bk.  2, 
aphor.  4).  From  which  it  is  evident  that  Space-Being  was  not 
included  in  Bacon's  conception  of  *  Nature.'  And  it  is  this 
omission  which  gives  him  his  conception  of  that  Being  into 
which  something  "  infallibly  vanishes."  That  is  to  say,  all 
Bacon's  thought,  like  all  others,  invariably  drifts  towards  the 
consciousness  of  space. 
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45.  We  seem  now  to  have  before  us  the  grand  trend,  or 
gravitation  of  Human  Thought,  as  the  highest  and  the  greatest 
experience  it  in  their  search  for  Reality  in  the  fundamental 
knowledge  of  Being.  The  trend  is  steadfastly  towards  the 
consciousness  of  Space-Being.  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Kant,  and 
Hegel,  are  our  pre-eminent  modern  examples.  These  minds 
may  be  taken  as  our  data  for  the  judgment  that  all  Thought, 
as  intelligent  process,  moves  out  of  a  consciousness  of  Space- 
Being  in  its  incidence  of  cognition ;  meets  with  no  higher 
basis  of  Reality  in  its  uses  of  Percepts  and  Concepts ;  finds  all 
cognition  which  is  drawn  through  such  uses,  unstable  and 
limited ;  finds,  in  short,  that  ALL  FLOWS,  and  never  discovers 
the  absolute  knowledge  desired  till  rest  is  found  permanently 
in  the  same  consciousness  of  Space-Being  which  is  identical 
with  the  consciousness  of  the  '  I  '-Being.  And  in  this  con- 
sciousness there  is  no  realisation  of  quality,  quantity,  motion, 
form,  nor  substance,  neither  in  the  consciousness  of  the  space- 
being  *  within  '  us,  nor  in  the  ALL  of  space-being  '  without '  us. 
Number  and  Motion  are  also  impossible  to  this  consciousness. 

The  area  of  Being,  therefore,  if  we  are  permitted  to  call  it 
so  for  purposes  of  reasoning,  which  is  involved  in  Motion, 
Process,  Becoming,  is  bounded  before  and  after  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  Space- Being  in  which  no  such  qualities  are  predicable. 
That  is  to  say,  the  forms  of  thought,  and  the  limiting  processes 
we  term  Perception  and  Conception,  utterly  fall  short  in  the 
presence  of  this  consciousness.  But  although  this  is  the  case, 
we  do  not  think  there  is  any  pressing  necessity  to  characterise 
this  limitless  consciousness  by  such  objective  terms  as  Descartes' 
Infinite  Substance,  Spinoza's  God-Substance,  Kant's  Thing-in- 
itself,  Hegel's  Absolute  Notion  or  Spirit,  or  P'ichte's  Moral 
Order,  for  everyone  of  these  is  fatally  qualified  by  connota- 
tions of  matter,  number,  motion,  etc.,  and  never  bring  us  any 
nearer  to  the  goal  of  our  desire.  Neither  is  it  incumbent  upon  us 
to  stigmatise  it,  with  the  Empiricists,  as  "  The  Unknown,"  for 
in  the  case  of  Absolute  Being,  if  we  know  it  to  be  unknown, 
it  still  comes  within  the  sphere  of  knowledge.  With  the 
veritable  data  given  us  in  our  consciousness  of  what-we-are,  we 
can  truly  call  it  space-being,  what-is.  And  nothing  greater, 
fuller,  truer,  or  more  absolutely  real,  can  be  affirmed  of  any 
consciousness   of  Being.     No   philosopher   has   found   in    any 
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of  his  *  Being '  terms  a  consciousness  of  Absolute  Permanence 
so  invincibly  expressed  as  the  term  Space  affords. 

We  have,  then,  Absolute  Permanence  in  what-we-are ; 
absolute  permanence  in  all  that  IS  ;  and  Existence  vibrating 
between,  in  its  myriad-fold  periodicities,  the  greatest  being  not 
the  Gravitation  of  Matter,  but  the  pulsating  Mind  throughout 
the  Universe  and  known  to  us  as  Cosmic  History,  of  which 
Human  History  is  a  fragment.  As  the  motion  of  the  blood 
between  the  fixtures  of  life  and  death,  the  vibrations  of  the 
string  between  its  static  nodules,  so  Existence  seems  to 
spread  out  in  its  multiplicity  of  Forms,  Matters,  Substances, 
and  Causes,  Colours,  Numbers,  Modes,  and  Relations,  between 
the  permanences  of  Whole-Being  apprehensible  through  our 
consciousness  of  what-we-are  and  Space  Absolute,  which  yet 
the  idiom  of  Space-Being  vouches  as  also  what-we-are. 

46.  It  is  impossible  to  think  Space-Being  impermanent. 
Yet  all  else  that  we  think  is  branded  with  instability.  Why 
is  it  that  we  are  never  satisfied  with  the  Object  as  we  see  it, 
hear  it,  touch  it,  taste  it,  smell  it?  It  is  because  nothing  it  ever 
gives  us  in  our  perceptions,  nor  anything  it  reveals  to  us  in 
our  conceptions  of  its  qualities,  quantities,  and  relations 
generally,  stands  on  the  same  level  of  absolute  verity  of  Being 
as  we  are  conscious  of  for  ourselves.  And  when  we  ask  the 
Object  what  really  it  IS,  unfailingly  it  answers  our  question 
by  referring  itself  to  our  consciousness  of  Space.  Not  to  form, 
substance,  or  any  quality  or  quantity,  but  inevitably  to  Space- 
Being.  It  refers  us,  that  is,  to  the  same  consciousness  for  its 
own  reality  as  we  are  referred  to  by  our  own  consciousness 
for  what-we-are.  And  when  this  consciousness  is  admitted, 
all  doubt  of  the  stability  of  Being  vanishes. 

47.  It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  all  our  kfiow ledge  is  due 
to  that  process  called  perception,  through  which  our  senses 
and  sensations  deliver  a  content  from  which  what-we-are  moulds 
a  Concept,  or  generalised  Idea.  But  the  Concept  seems  to  be 
as  unsatisfactory  in  its  pretensions  of  infallibility  as  any  other 
conscious  motion  of  our  being.  This  has  been  felt  by  Idealists 
and  Empiricists  alike.  The  Ultimate  Being  styled  Infinite 
Substance,    God-Substance,   Thing-in-itself,    Absolute    Notion, 
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is  placed  by  idealists,  as  James  points  out,  beyond  the  spheres 
of  perception  and  conception.  Similarly,  the  "  Unknown " 
of  the  Empiricists  is  neither  perceived  nor  yet  is  it  conceiv- 
able. What  is  the  hint  given  in  this  stress  of  philosophic 
necessity?  Neither  of  these  '  Beings'  has  the  smallest  support 
in  our  consciousness  that  it  Is.  They  are  purely  Guess-Beings. 
But  why  place  them  in  a  realm-by-itself,  outside  of  all  percepts 
and  concepts?  It  is  the  pressure  of  the  space-consciousness 
that  compels  such  processes.  For  if  Thought  will  not  take 
the  natural  path  towards  the  Real,  in  that  Space  which  is 
never  absent  from  either  percept  or  concept,  there  is  no  other 
alternative  but  to  seek  refuge  in  the  imaginary. 

But  we  need  not  decry  either  percept  or  concept.  What 
we  require,  however,  is  a  consciousness  of  Being  in  which  both 
motions  are  subsumed,  or  identified.  This  is  found  in  the 
Recept  of  the  I-consciousness.  What-we-are  both  perceives 
and  conceives  and  receives.  But  imperfection  moves  with  both 
our  perceptions  and  conceptions.  For  the  Absolute  Reality 
is  always  more  than  these  motions  can  overtake.  Dr  Bain, 
in  his  *  Mind  and  Body,'  describes  this  separation  of  the 
•powers  of  the  Intellect,'  into  the  "three  facts  called  (i)  Dis- 
crimination, or  consciousness  of  Difference  ;  (2)  Similarity,  or 
consciousness  of  Agreement ;  and  (3)  Retentiveness,  or  the 
power  of  Memory  or  Acquisition."  He  says  these  three 
functions  "are  the  Intellect,  the  whole  Intellect,  and  nothing 
but  the  Intellect "  (p.  83).  "  Conceptual  Knowledge,"  says  James, 
"  is  forever  inadequate  to  the  fulness  of  the  reality  to  be  known." 
Only  the  Receiver  is  conscious  of  being  whole  with  Reality 
Absolute.  And  while  neither  Percept  nor  Concept /////r  declare 
that  Reality  which  is  given  in  our  *  I  '-consciousness,  they  are 
its  handmaidens  and  cease  not  to  lead  every  thought  and  con- 
sciousness towards  it.  How  ample  is  the  percept,  we  say ;  how 
narrow  the  concept  built  out  of  its  content !  For  no  concept 
ever  really  embraces  a/l  the  content  which  the  percept  yields 
to  it.  It  is  the  continual  approxiniatioii  of  the  concept  to  the 
amplitude  of  the  percept  that  may  be  said  to  mark  the  "  progress 
of  Mind,"  and  especially  of  the  scientific  mind. 

48.  How  often,  for  example,  had  men  perceived  the  falling 
body  before  Newton.     Their  percept  of  this  fact  was  as  ample 
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as  was  his.  But  what  was  it  in  the  percept  that  everyone  left 
out  of  the  concept  of  the  falling  body?  It  was  the  earth. 
Their  concept  of  a  falling  body  confined  itself  to  the  body 
alone,  and  did  not  include  the  earth  as  necessary  in  such  a 
concept.  Newton  alone  included  the  earth-part  of  the  percept 
in  his  concept,  and  so  made  an  advance  in  science.  No  dis- 
covery is  ever  made  otherwise.  The  percept,  without  fail, 
yielded  as  much  content  of  material  to  the  men  of  the  first 
century  as  it  does  to  those  of  our  own.  But  the  latter  have 
included  more  of  its  content  in  their  concepts,  and  widened 
thereby  the  bounds  of  knowledge.  The  "  Evolution  "  generalisa- 
tion is  another  conspicuous  example. 

But  if  we  were  to  ask,  why  does  Newton's  generalisation  of 
Gravitation  fail  to  give  us  a  final  consciousness  of  Absolute 
Being,  but  only  a  concept  of  limited  motion  among  limited 
bodies,  the  reply  would  be  that  he  also  left  out  part  of  the 
content  of  his  percept  when  he  closed  the  concept  of  his  great 
law.  That  part  of  his  percept  was  Space.  Yet  it  was  in  the 
data  of  his  percept,  as  it  is  in  every  percept.  Now  only  Space 
taken  into  the  content  of  our  concept  can  yield  the  fullest 
realisation  of  Absolute  Being  possible  to  any  concept.  And 
when  this  is  done,  the  concept,  indeed,  finds  then  the  task 
beyond  itself  For  the  inclusion  of  the  space-data  in  any 
concept  always  rends  it,  and  then  it  only  points  beyond  to  that 
consciousness  which  in  its  plenitude  says  '  I  AM.'  For  in  the 
*  I  AM  '  consciousness  even  the  concept  of  Motion  given  in  the 
Law  of  Gravitation  is  transcended,  and  both  percept  of  space 
and  concept  of  space,  blend  in  a  receptive  identical  conscious- 
ness of  Whole-Being.  This  was  impossible  to  Newton  with 
the  meagre  part  of  the  conceptive  space  which  as  '  distance,'  he 
selected  for  his  generalisation.  His  '  distance '-space  is  of 
course  made  up  of  the  imaginary  'points'  which  it  is  supposed 
can  be  placed  in  Space,  but  is  only  an  imaginary  line  as 
limited  as  the  masses  between  which  it  is  said  to  lie.  Such  a 
line  has  mathematical  quantity ;  it  is  made  less  or  more;  and, 
as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  consciousness  of  Space 
proper  and  Real.  "  The  square  of  their  distancel^  is  squaring  a 
'  space '  which,  limited  strictly  to  two  masses,  has  no  afifinity 
to  the  Space  of  Whole-Being.  It  is  clearly  objective,  and  has 
its  '  qualities '  derived  from  the  two  masses  which  it  divides. 
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Yet  Whole-Space  is  always  given  in  the  data  of  our  percepts. 
Bu^  to  connect  in  an  identity  any  Object  of  our  percepts  with  this 
Space  has  always  appeared  as  preposterous  as  an  identity  of 
Mind  and  Matter,  or  of  Spirit  and  Body.  Yet  'difference,' 
however  apparently  wide,  should  not  be  taken  as  absolutely 
real.  Every  advance  of  modern  scientific  research  has  converged 
nearer  to  identity  of  all  the  powers  of  nature  which  formerly 
seemed  invincibly  divided.  They  all  pass  into  each  other. 
And  in  time  when  science  admits  Space  to  be  the  most  scientific 
fact  there  is  to  consider,  then  the  basis  of  all  these  powers, 
matters  and  motions,  forces  and  energies,  will  be  found  whole^ 
and  every  extreme  subsumed  in  it. 

49.  No  doubt,  from  the  Object  of  our  perception  to  the 
percept-less  Space  the  extreme  seems  to  be-  unbridgable.  But 
the  mystery  is  that  we  are  never  conscious  of  any  incongruity 
between  the  two,  nor  are  we  ever  surprised  to  find  them  always 
present  together  in  our  percept  or  presentation.  But  our  usual 
course  is  to  put  the  Object  into  our  concept,  or  representation, 
and  ignore  the  space  present  in  the  percept.  But  suppose  that 
our  percept  should  on  some  ridiculous  occasion  fail  to  include 
space  along  with  the  Object.  What  would  happen  then  ?  Could 
we  form  any  concept,  representation,  or  ideation  from  such  a 
percept?  It  would  be  quite  impossible.  There  would  be  no 
Object  possible  for  the  percept.  Form,  and  Size,  and  Substance, 
and  colour,  etc.,  would  disappear.  The  condition  of  their  being 
objective  would  perish.  That  is,  both  percept  and  concept, 
presentation  and  representation  would  lapse  together.  This 
would  be  the  real  condition  which  is  falsely  assumed  to  exist 
when  "qualities  are  taken  away."  From  which  data  it  is 
possible  to  say  that  it  is  first  our  consciousness  of  space-being 
which  renders  perceptual  and  conceptual  being  possible  to 
our  consciousness.  There  viust^  therefore,  be  an  underlying 
identity  between  our  consciousness  of  the  Object  and  Space- 
Being,  and  we  shall  see  that  it  is  found  in  the  consciousness  of 
ourselves  as  being  whole-with-space. 


50.  There  is  a  tendency  in  psychology  to  narrow  the  percept 
to  the  sphere  of  sensation,  and  then  to  limit  sensation  to  an 
area  from  which  thinking  and  conation  are  shut  out.     A  kind 
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of  division  of  labour  is  established  between  all  the  various 
*  faculties,'  as  they  used  to  be  called,  and  the  human  conscious- 
ness takes  on  the  semblance  of  a  great  place  of  business  in 
which  every  *  faculty '  is  assigned  its  own  individual  duties 
There  is  really  no  such  division.  E.g.,  the  perception  of  the 
eye  gives  an  object  to  the  sensation,  from  which  material  we 
say  a  concept  is  formed,  and  we  then  talk  of  having  an  *  idea ' 
of  the  object.  Eye,  ear,  touch,  taste,  smell,  give  such  presenta- 
tions to  sensation,  and  through  sensation  to  our  concepts.  But 
a  sensation  arises  out  of  the  motions  of  life,  a  pain  or  pleasure, 
and  the  nerves  act  as  the  bearers  of  sensation  independent  of 
our  ordinary  sense-instruments,  eye,  ear,  tongue,  nose,  skin- 
contact.  Something  touches  from  within  instead  of  from 
without,  and  perceptibility  of  the  sensation  leads  to  the 
formation  of  a  concept  as  to  whereabout  the  pain  or  pleasure 
has  location.  But  the  concept  still  marks  a  certain  division 
between  what-we-are  as  receiver  of  such  material  from  percept 
and  sensation,  and  the  use  which  is  made  of  it  in  concept 
formation.  There  is  motion  of  sensation  and  thinking  by  some 
'  I  '-Being  which  seems  apart  from  both  spheres  of  motion. 
And  yet  there  is  clearly  a  common  basis  of  intimacy  for  this 
I-Being  and  these  motions.  For  the  *  I'-Being  makes  the 
concepts,  or  thoughts,  which  are  built  out  of  the  material  of 
the  percepts  and  sensations,  and  at  will  actually  objectifies 
them.  A  percept  of  the  concept  is  then  carried  on  within  the 
inner  sphere  of  thought  and  consciousness.  Every  concept 
being  a  generalisation  of  the  material  which  percepts  have 
conveyed,  the  generalisation  itself,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
'distance'  between  tw^o  masses,  becomes  as  distinct  an  object 
of  a  higher  perception  as  any  object  given  to  the  ordinary 
sense-instruments.  And  it  is  for  this  reason,  of  course,  that  we 
have  philosophy  enlarging  upon  the  Subject  and  Object,  the 
Thinker  and  the  Thought,  and  stamping  division  into  Being 
because  it  is  apparently  ineradicable  from  our  motions  of  Per- 
ception and  Conception.  Both  such  'Subject'  and  'Thinker' 
are  really  concepts  made  perceptive.  Kant's  vision  of  his 
'  Thing-in-itself '  all  alone  in  a  space-by-itself  was  as  distinctly 
a  percept  as  is  our  common  observation  of  a  landscape  or  of 
a  tree.  It  was  the  same  with  Hegel.  His  "  Absolute  Notion  " 
is  a  generalisation,  a  concept,  which  just  because  it  is  general- 
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ised  as  ONE,  UNIT-BEING,  is  objectified.  And  consequently 
Hegel,  finding  the  inability  of  generalising  WhatV/^'-was  inside 
of  that  Object  and  Duality  of  Being,  rampant  as  it  was  in  his 
consciousness,  as  it  also  was  in  that  of  Kant,  adopts  the  plan  of 
making  the  Subject  '  strike  round  '  into  the  Object,  and  *  enter 
into  itself,'  and  'become  itself!'  And  when  we  agree  with  his 
efforts  and  accept  this  amalgamation  of  percept  and  concept, 
thought  and  thinker,  our  disappointment  is  great  when  we 
discover  that  the  Subject-Object  is,  after  all,  just  another 
generalised  concept,  which  the  *  I  '-Being  would  be  blind  indeed 
not  X.Q perceive  as  a  very  much  objectified  thing.  And  thus  it  is 
evident  that  even  if  we  could  unitise  subject  and  object  in  this 
artificial  way,  such  ^/«/V-Being  would  never  give  us  the  conscious- 
ness of  what-we-are  as  being  //. 

51.  Why,  then,  cannot  such  percepts  and  concepts  bear  us 
further  in  the  problem  of  Being?  The  reason  is  that  the 
concept,  the  generalisation  represented  to  our  '  I  '-Being,  never 
includes  within  itself  all  the  material  which  the  percept  gives  to 
consciousness.  No  concept  ever  includes  Whole-Space  within 
itself.  It  includes  only  the  qualities,  quantities,  etc.,  which  are 
necessary  to  objectivity.  The  selection  is  the  cause  of  objec- 
tivity. But  Whole-Space  is  always  in  the  consciousness  which 
is  allied  with  perception.  And  it  is  this  fact  in  the  percept 
which  proves  its  illimitability  in  this  respect.  Now  it  is  the 
concept  which  limits  by  a  judgment  a  portion  of  the  content  of 
the  percept,  and  generalises  it,  calling  it  This  or  That,  Man, 
World,  Cosmos,  God,  Cause,  Effect,  etc.  And  in  proportion  to 
the  material  contained  in  the  percept  which  is  used  by  the 
concept,  so  will  the  generalised  *  Idea '  be.  A  stone,  for 
example,  gives  different  concepts  to  a  boy,  a  geologist,  a 
lapidary,  a  naturalist,  or  a  chemical  analyst.  Why  should 
there  be  any  difference  of  concept  ?  The  difference  is  caused 
by  the  material  selected  out  of  the  perception  of  the  stone 
which  each  uses  for  his  adjudged  concept.  Each  concept  again 
might  be  a  kind  of  generalisation  of  accumulated  generalisa- 
tions, all  affording  material  together  for  a  wider  concept.  For 
the  boy,  his  concept  of  the  stone  would  probably  be  formed  out 
of  the  perceptual  content.  Form,  Matter,  Size,  and  in  all  likeli- 
hood, Weight ;  but  weight  is  itself  a  generalised  concept  from 
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the  material  of  other  perceptions.  For  the  geologist,  the  con- 
cept 'Stone'  would  include  all  the  qualities  and  quantities  of 
the  boy's  percepts,  but  it  would  include  also  Time.  And  this 
Time-concept  of  itself  is  a  generalised  concept  which  involves 
motion,  etc.,  a  quality  which  the  boy  would  not  put  into  his 
concept  of  the  stone.  To  the  chemical  analyst,  again,  a  great 
many  other  qualities  would  be  employed  in  formulating  his 
concept,  such  as  coherence,  cohesion  of  atoms,  gases,  etc.,  most 
of  which  would  be  drawn  from  percepts  which  involve  long 
experimental  perception  for  themselves.  All  of  these  concepts, 
however,  would  involve  Number,  Matter,  Form,  etc.,  although 
each  of  these  qualities,  again,  would  vary  indefinitely  in  the 
concept  of  each  observer  of  the  same  stone.  But  not  one  of  their 
concepts  would  pass  beyond  Objectivity.  The  stone  as  an  object 
to  the  boy  would  remain  an  object  to  everyone  of  these  persons. 
The  same  would  fall  to  be  said  of  the  scientific  philosopher 
who  might  subject  the  stone  to  the  utmost  tests  of  theoretical 
mathematical  analysis.  None  of  them  would  pass  the  bounds 
of  Objectivity.  And  the  reason  of  this  would  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  not  one  of  them  had  included  in  his  conceptual 
generalisation  that  data  of  Whole-Space  which  would  inevitably 
be  found  unused  in  each  consciousness  of  all  the  qualities  and 
qudint'itles  perceived  by  each. 

Each  would  only  include  in  his  concept  that  portion  of  space 
which  has  been  generalised  as  possessing  three  dimensions,  the 
point,  line,  and  surface-space,  which  can  be  squared  and  cubed, 
etc.,  but  which  is  as  distinctly  itself  an  object  conceptualised 
from  'qualities'  as  the  others  are. 

52.  This  latter  is  the  'space'  which  Kant  declared  to  be 
"  nothing  else  than  the  form  of  all  pha^nomena  of  the  external 
sense,  that  is,  the  subjective  condition  of  the  sensibility,  under 
which  alone  external  intuition  is  possible."  Kant's  "  Space " 
was  as  truly  objectified  as  was  Newton's  '  distance  between  two 
masses.'  No  matter  although  he  declares  that  it  is  given 
a  priori,  or  before  we  can  have  any  experience  of  concept  or 
percept.  He  is  never  able  to  substantiate  this,  for,  as  we  think 
it,  his  Space  has  number,  for  it  is  not  Time,  and  therefore  it  is 
qualified,  and  as  such  it  is  conceptual.  Kant's  'Space'  and 
Whole-Space  are  not  identical  in  any  way. 
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But  those  who  accept  Kant's  view  of  Space  are  necessarily 
unable  to  grasp  the  consciousness  of  whole-space.  For  Whole- 
Space  cannot  be  conceived  or  perceived.  And  when  it  is  found 
impossible  to  have  such  conditions  for  thought,  or  when  it  is 
clear  that  no  possible  percept  or  concept  can  be  formed  of 
Space  so  as  to  generalise  it,  then  it  is  denied  having  existence 
at  all.  But  it  is  only  discerned  through  the  'I '-Being  as 
identical-being,  and  concept  and  percept  are  sublated  in  the 
I-Consciousness  which  we  have  of  VVhat-we-are,  IS.  For  the 
same  reason,  when  no  percept  nor  concept  is  possible  for 
the  object,  when,  disburdened  of  all  its  *  qualities,'  it  enters 
space-being,  then  it  is  said  not  to  be.  That  is,  when  the  Kantian 
*  space'  disappears  with  the  object,  of  which  it  is  the  ^fonti^  and 
all  percept  and  concept  is  impossible,  Whole-Space  is  assumed 
as  Null,  and  the  object  which  enters  into  it  as  also  null !  But 
this  only  illustrates,  once  more,  that  Being  is  such  that  every 
name,  or  generalisation  by  which  it  may  be  named,  is  untrue,  in 
the  absolute,  until  it  is  named  Space-Being,  for  by  this  idiom 
alone  does  it  make  itself  named  in  all  that  is  perceived  and 
conceived  as  Being.  Every  object  when  analysed  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  never  gives  less  than  a  residuum  of  space-being,  as 
being  what-zV-is,  ultimately.  The  formless,  matterless,  number- 
less, causeless,  timeless,  etc.,  is  always  our  final  consciousness  of 
any  object,  even  as  it  is  of  What-we-are  ourselves. 

But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  such  an  *  object '  is  not 
fundamentally  space  until  it  is  so  generalised  with  Whole- 
Being.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  our  ultimate  consciousness 
of  the  object  is  Space,  is  proof  that  its  objectivity  is  only 
what -it -is  put  under  such  limitations  by  our  arbitrary 
conceptions.  It  is  due  to  our  concept  alone  that  it  is 
numbered,  formed,  mattered,  timed,  and  divided  from  Whole- 
Being.  Our  percept  protests  constantly  that  such  is  not  the 
whole  truth  of  the  object,  seeing  that  Whole-Being-Space  is 
always  omitted  in  the  concept  of  the  object,  and  is  never 
put  among  the  data  on  which  it  is  judged  to  be.  And  in 
this  connection  we  also  find  our  true  consciousness  of 
Absolute  Substance  for  the  object,  to  be  Space.  Similarly 
Cause,  which  seems  so  inherent  in  our  concept  of  an  object, 
is  found  to  be  Whole-Space ;  our  true  consciousness  of  un- 
caused Cause. 


53.  We  may  venture  now  to  say  that  so  far  as  Science  has 
yet  advanced,  it  is  evident  to  everyone  interested  that,  inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally,  the  discarding  of  division  between 
THIS  and  THAT,  in  the  universe  of  things,  is  her  destiny.  Her 
attention  is  principally  focussed  upon  infinitesimal  quantities  ; 
and  she  is  daily  expectant  of  laying  bare  that  '  matterless  ' 
and  almost  imaginary  object  of  her  speculations,  ETHER, 
which  in  its  way  comes  near  to  our  consciousness  of  space- 
being.  The  face  of  Science  is  turned  to  look,  with  the  Sphinx, 
endlessly  onward  into  the  DEEP.  She  is  even  prophetic 
of  bringing  under  her  knowledge  the  exiguous  being  of  Life. 
There  is  a  distinct  trend  towards  realising  the  consciousness 
of  space-being  as  scientific  fact.  It  is  indeed  the  fact  of  all 
facts  for  Science,  as  it  is  for  both  Religion  and  Philosophy. 
For  it  is  the  fact  which  alone  can  harmonise  What-we-are  with 
Whole-Being,  and  fill  up  the  *  gaps '  which  our  small  general- 
ising concepts  have  dug  between  Body,  Mind,  and  '  Spirit,'  and 
created  thereby  the  isolations  of  Science,  Philosophy,  and 
Theology. 

54.  Our  *  percepts,'  then,  are  in  no  wise  blamable.  They 
give  us  indeed  those  'qualities'  without  which  it  is  asserted 
Being  cannot  be,  but  they  also  without  fail  bring  us  that  which 
is  wholly  quality-less  and  quantity-less,  and  it  is  this  simple 
consciousness  which  affirms  Being  for  ourselves,  as  for  all,  and 
without  which  Being  is  falsely  apprehended.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  possess  a  consciousness  of  Absolute  or  Whole-Being,  as 
it  IS,  it  is  never  the  so-called  *  qualities '  which  are  necessary. 
They  only  form  a  part  of  what  is  necessary.  The  consciousness 
of  space  is  necessary,  and  when  we  include  this  consciousness  we 
include  all  that  IS,  'qualities,'  'quantities,'  and  the  rest.  To 
take  away  from  a  '  thing '  its  matter,  substance,  form,  and  cause, 
is  never  to  reduce  it  to  Non-Being.  It 'infallibly  vanishes,' no 
doubt,  as  Bacon  said,  but  only  much  as  the  water-drop  vanishes 
into  its  constituent  gases,  or  as  "matter"  into  'electric  charges' ; 
but  Non-Being  is  an  impossible  consciousness  for  What-lS,  and 
when  all  these  '  qualities '  are  taken  away,  the  '  thing '  as  we 
term  it,  simply  equates  or  identifies  itself  with  Space-Beings  or 
takes  place  with  that  Being  which  we  refuse  to  it  in  our 
concepts.     We  are    willing  to  say  it  is^  when  it  is  Water,  and 
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we  style  it  Being-Thing  when  it  takes  another  form  of  H.^O, 
and  when  it  goes  still  nearer  the  space-being  we  may  believe  it 
to  be,  but  when  it  shreds  all  its  '  qualities '  and  gets  beyond 
percept  and  concept,  we  falsely  determine  that  it  is  Not.  In 
reality,  the  'thing'  is  simply  doing,  in  such  a  case,  what  man 
has  always  done  for  himself,  viz.,  verifying  its  being  in  a 
consciousness  which  affirms  Being  Absolute,  or  rather,  Being- 
Whole,  a  verification  which  is  impossible  until  Space-Being  is 
accepted  with  our  so-called  'quality'  and  'quantity'  as 
What-lS. 

Let  us  notice  now  this  process  of  negating  what  Kant 
called  "the  categories  of  the  understanding."  As  a  matter  of 
common  experience,  if  it  were  not  for  our  consciousness  of 
space,  we  could  never  find  it  possible  to  conceive  of  a  'quality,' 
or  a  '  quantity,'  being  taken  away  or  negated.  When  we 
perform  this  thaumaturgic  operation,  where  do  we  send  them  ? 
Where,  but  into  our  space-consciousness  ?  Then  we  take  it 
upon  us  to  call  this  '  negation  '  Non-Being,  Nothing  !  What  we 
actually  do  is  to  put  consciousness  of  space-being  in  the  place 
of  the  concept  negated  ;  our  wide-open  unclosed  judgment,  IS, 
in  place  of  the  concept  which  is  closed  and  judged  as  qualified 
being;  the  unlimited  for  the  limited.  Then,  because  we  cannot 
find  any  quality,  quantity,  or  relation  in  this  whole-open 
judgment  of  space-being,  we  affirm  that  the  qualified  'thing' 
has  '  ceased  to  be  ' !  On  the  contrary,  its  affirmation  of  absolute 
being  has  now  reached  its  highest  expression,  passing  beyond 
every  concept  of  generality  into  that  which  is  Whole-with 
what-we-are. 

And  in  this  fact  we  find  once  more  that  the  is-consciousness 

is  really  the  dynamic  affirmation    in    every   concept  which  is 

built  out  of  the  material  of  percepts,  and  is  the  consciousness 

which,  despite  of  all  suggestions  of  limitation  for  that  material, 

gives  us  that  consciousness  of  reality  which  is  so  insistent  in 

us  for  everything  that  is.     We  are  well  aware  that  the  *  things  ' 

which    pass    away  are   composed    of  qualities,  quantities,  and 

relations,  but  beneath  every  such  testimony  there  is  a  deeper 

^     affirmation  which  becomes  the  stronger  for  the  is-ness  of  the 

qualified  '  thmg '  the  nearer  it  approaches  the  state  of  quality- 

l^^f^^ness,  quanti^^^ss,  and  relationless-ness.     In  short,  the  affirma- 

^     tion  of  space-being,  IS,  does  not  limit  itself  to  the  motions  of 
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our  concepts,  wider  or  narrower  in  their  generality,  but 
emphasises  everything  to  be  absolute  and  whole,  as  well  as 
what  we  call  related  and  qualified.  Nothing  is  lost  in  this 
consciousness. 

55.  This  is  the  same  fact  which  Science  reiterates   in   her 
statement  of  the  *  conservation  of  energy,'  a  doctrine  which  has 
a  wider  application    than    Science   yet    recognises.     She   also, 
like  the  theologian  and  the  philosopher,  will  not  accept  Being 
beyond   the  limitation  of  her   concepts.      '  No   conception,   no 
knowledge,'  is  the  postulate,  and,  consequently,  science  breaks 
up  her  perceptive  material  into  concepts  of  molecules,  atoms 
and  ions,  and  still  more  general  concepts  of  matter  and  motion, 
energy  and  inertia ;  theologians  into  ultimate  concepts  of  God, 
Cosmos,  Man ;  and  philosophy  into  Self  and  Not-Self     Each 
follows  the  same  process,  viz.,  decreation  of  former  concepts; 
rearrangement  of  more  material  brought  in  from  our  percepts ; 
and  finally  new  generalisations  of  other  concepts.     Yet  not  one 
of  these  so-called  final  concepts  or  generalised  ideas,  gives  the 
slightest  assurance  of  absolute   permanence.     The   Process   of 
decreation  has  not  been  guaranteed  to  have  ceased  its  work. 
No  such  guarantee  is  possible,  either,  until  the  is-consciousness 
comes   in   to  negate  it  absolutely,  and  this  always  means  the 
entrance  of  the   consciousness   of  Space-Being,   I-Being.     All 
concepts,  then,  like  the  widening  curve  towards  the  straight, 
leave  all  limitation  behind  them,  and  take  on  infinity,  asserting 
the  illimitable.     For  in  the  iS-consciousness  of  Space-Being — 
the  I-Being — decreation  is  impossible,  ^\\ process  is  inconceivable, 
and    generalisation    cannot    be   done.      We   have,   however,   a 
genuine  knowledge  independent  of  a   concept.     Or,  to  put   it 
differently,  all  percepts  and  concepts   then   close   together   in 
that  Recept  which  yet  owns  no  quality,  quantity,  nor  relation. 
Bacon,  in  this  consciousness  of  the   Receiver,  would    find    no 
'Form,'  and  would  conclude  that  Being  had  thereby  'infallibly 
vanished';    Hegel  would   assert   that   it   had    'ceased    to    be,' 
in    spite   of  the    fact    that    neither   could    possibly  think    less 
than    space -being  with  his   every  thought  —  a    fact   which  is 
proved    by  the    truth    that   when    everything    has    seemed    to 
vanish  and  cease  to  be,  scientists  must  still  call   it  'energy,' 
philosophers  'Notion,'  and    theologians   'spirit.'     The   is-con- 
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sciousness  abides,  and  defies  all  negation.     It  is  Whole-Con- 
servation affirmed. 

56.  Therefore,  this  IS-consciousness  is  the  true  affirmation 
of  Being;  and  that  affirmation  of  Being,  which  is  conditioned 
in  quality,  quantity,  and  relation,  is  only  conditionally  true. 
And,  therefore,  in  the  construction  of  the  Being-Concept  we 
must  begin  with  the  Whole  and  not  with  the  part,  with  Space- 
Being  and  not  with  that  being  which  is  qualified  and  conditioned. 
The  error  lies  in  the  start.  Descartes,  as  it  were,  said,  "  Let 
us  doubt  everything  till  we  reach  the  Undoubtable" ;  Kant, 
"  Let  us  criticise  till  we  reach  what  is  beyond  all  criticism  "  ; 
and  Hegel,  "  Let  us  abstract  everything  till  there  is  nothing 
more  to  abstract "  ;  but  each  began  by  admitting  that  there 
was  Something  to  doubt,  to  criticise,  and  to  abstract.  What 
happened  then,  was,  in  the  case  of  Descartes,  to  get  rid  of  all 
perceptive  material  till  he  reached  the  0^u\  i.e.  himself,  who  got 
rid  of  it ;  in  the  case  of  Kant,  to  criticise  every  concept  out  of 
existence  with  not  even  one  left  to  contain  the  '  I '  of  himself, 
which  he  thought  must  necessarily  be  Unknown  thereby  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Hegel,  to  abstract  not  only  Descartes'  *  I  am  thinking,' 
but  Kant's  *  I,'  without  a  predicate  save  *  Unknown,'  and  then  to 
affirm  what  was  not  left  to  be  abstract  being.  Each  carried  the 
dGcredLtlng process  of  Being,  or  Something,  further  than  the  other, 
and  yet  each  ended  by  still  affirming  the  Something!  How 
could  they  do  otherwise?  They  never  could  free  themselves 
from  their  own  postulate,  "  Something  IS."  They  each  proved, 
nevertheless,  that,  independent  of  every  concept,  generalisation, 
or  Idea-ing,  we  still  have  a  consciousness,  and,  therefore,  a 
knozi'/edge,  o(  Being.  They  proved  unintentionally  that  know-, 
ledge  does  not  begin  nor  does  it  end  with  concepts.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  when  a//  concepts  have  faded  away  into  the 
consciousness  of  Space-Being,  that  we  l^now  Reality,  What- 
we-are,  and  All-that-lS.  We  reach  the  consciousness  of  BEING, 
which  admits  of  neither  doubting,  criticising,  nor  abstracting. 
And  it  is  because  that  ordinary  people  ?/;/doubtingly,  //^critically, 
and  ////abstractingly  accept  Whole-Space-Being  as  well  as  all 
that  is  qualified,  quantified,  and  related  by  it,  or,  rather  accept 
that  Whole-Being  which  is  given  in  the  percepts  as  well  as  in 
the  parts  conceptualised,  that  they  possess  that  affirmation  of 


the  REALITY  of  all  and  everything  which  the  doubting,  the 
critical,  and  the  abstracting  find  it  so  difficult  to  apprehend. 
The  latter  always  want  to  apprehend  REALITY  through  concepts, 
generalisations,  and  unified  judgments;  to  call  it  This ;  and 
the  former  accept  the  consciousness  of  BEING  which  ever 
transcends  these  "categories  of  the  understanding."  And  in 
this  Space-Consciousness  All  Nature  reposes,  as  affirmatively 
real  as  the  '  I  am '  of  man.  That  is.  Reality  does  not  rest  in 
Thought-Concepts,  nor  in  processes  of  Thought  which  are 
conditioned  by  concepts  of  the  Understanding,  nor  in 
Objectivity  which  creates  a  *  Cogito,'  an  *  I  =x^  or  an  abstract 
'  Being-Nothing,'  but  in  that  consciousness  which  is  not  of  a 
*  Self  but  of  What-we-are  as  Whole-Space-Being. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

SPACE   AS  OMITTED   FROM   OUR  CONCEPT-JUDGMENTS 

57.  This  view  of  Being  evidently  involves  the  transcendence 
of    Personality.      Personality   is   a   generalisation    of    all    the 
qualities,  quantities,  and  relations  which  have  been  assumed  to 
belong  to  man,  and  as  it  is  such  a  concept,  by  the  nature  of  a 
concept  it  is  decreatable.     For  every  generalisation  which  man 
has  formed  is  open  to  be  broken  up,  changed,  or  abandoned. 
Hence   the   confidence    of    scientific   research    to   carry    every 
generalisation  which  sums  up  our  human  knowledge  to  wider 
bounds  and  ampler  realisations.     We  see  this  conviction  to  lie 
at   the   foundation   of    all    research.      The   concept,   God,   for 
example,  is  a  generalisation  formed  from  the  qualities,  quanti- 
ties, and  relations  which  men  agree  to  ascribe  to  Deity  because 
they  do  not  know  any  other  to  whom  they  can  belong.     These 
are  almightiness,  eternalness,  unchangeableness,  wisdom,  justice, 
purity,  etc.,  without  which  qualities,  it  is  believed,  there  could  be 
no  knowledge  nor  consciousness  of  Deity,  and  without  which, 
indeed.  Deity  would  *  cease  to  be'  even  though  the  personality 
which  man  conceives  for  himself  should  be  ascribed  to  Deity 
also. 


58.  Similarly,  the  Universe  must  possess,  it  is  believed,  the 
qualities  of  matter  and  energy,  for  without  these  it  would 
*  infallibly  vanish';  and  so  Hkewise  man  himself  must  retain 
certain  qualities  in  order  to  be  conscious  that  he  Is.  Yet  none 
of  the  qualities,  out  of  which,  and  with  which,  we  build  up  the 
concepts,  God,  Universe,  or  Man,  ever  professes  to  guarantee 
itself  as  permanently  stable.  No  such  quality  ever  afifirms  itself 
unconditionally  to  Be.  With  the  result,  that  the  concepts  which 
are  based  on  and  built  out  of  such  evanescent  material,  neces- 
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sarily  possess  the  same  character  of  instability  and  unreliableness. 
No  concept,  therefore,  of  God,  Universe,  or  Man,  either  formu- 
lated in  the  great  past  or  the  present,  ever  yields  to  mankind 
a  consciousness  of  absolutely  permanent  and  undecreatable 
Reality.  It  is  impossible,  so  long  as  these  concepts  are 
dependent  for  their  very  nature  and  construction,  upon  material 
which  openly  proclaims  itself  *  passing  away,'  or  fluxional.  It 
is  this  fact  which  explains  why,  in  every  epoch  of  the  world's 
history,  a  different  concept  of  deity  has  been  found  to  command 
the  worship  of  man,  and  why  man  has  an  ever  varying  concept 
of  his  universe,  and  also  ^why  he  is  never  absolutely  certain 
whether  life,  soul,  mind,  or  spirit,  are  veritable  'qualities'  or 
'  quantities '  belonging  to  his  Being  ;  and  why,  as  a  consequence, 
he  has  been  compelled  to  leave  them  in  vague  opinion,  belief, 
and  conjecture,  curtained  always  in  haze  and  sorrow.  And  it  is 
just  because  such  a  man-generalisation  is  dependent  on  such 
qualities  and  quantities  that  he  is  never  absolutely  assured  what 
he  is,  or  what  he  is  to  be,  if  these  can  be  *  removed '  from  him, 
or  caused  to  *  infallibly  vanish.'  Must  he,  in  such  circumstances, 
"  cease  to  be  ?  " 

It  is  in  such  a  bog  of  unreliable  convictions  that  the 
consciousness  of  space-being  constantly  rears  our  rock  of 
ages.  To  know  Being,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  any  quality 
to  be  a  mediate.  We  have  a  positive  knowledge  of  what-we-are 
independent  of  all  the  'categories  of  the  understanding.'  No 
doubt,  we  find  much  that  is  to  be  known  of  ourselves  through 
mediating  qualities  of  form,  substance,  cause,  and  matter,  colour, 
shape,  size,  weight,  etc.,  inclusive  of  all  the  qualities  of  what  we 
term  Mife,' and  all  the  qualities  of  what  we  define  as  'mind,' 
but  we  also  rise  beyond  such  mediated  knowledge,  and  every 
mediating  quality  of  ourselves,  to  knowledge  which  gives  no 
quality,  absolutely,  in  the  knowledge  of  What-we-are,  save  Is, 
or  Space-Being.  We  rise  to  knowledge,  that  is,  which  cannot 
be  generalised  in  any  concept,  and  is  therefore  not  decreatable 
by  any  solvent  of  thought.  And  it  is  just  because  everyone 
possesses  this  highest  consciousness  and  knowledge  of  What- 
he-is,  that  he  speaks  freely  and  confidently  of  his  'life,'  his 
*  soul,'  his  '  spirit,'  although  he  has  not  the  slightest  conscious- 
ness of  any  quality  by  which  they  are  conceived  or  perceived, 
or  by  which  they  exist,  or  are  known  to  him.     It  is  the  Space- 
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Being  consciousness  which  alone  speaks  to  him  in  its  own 
idiom  (using  dual  terms  for  conceptual  exposition),  and  to 
which  What-he-is  responds  in  joyful  trust.  Life,  Soul,  Spirit, 
are  terms  which  sum  for  him  that  positive  knowledge  of  what- 
he-is,  which  he  obtains  primarily  in  his  qualityless,  quantityless 
and  predicateless  '  I  '-am  space-being.  ' 

59.  But   according   to    Kant,  and   many  others   who   have 
followed  him,  this  was  not  to  know.       It  was   only   to    know 
The  Unknown.     Now,  no  man  has  a  right  to  affirm  anything  as 
unknown  till   he  has  exhausted   the    reservoir  of  facts   which 
percept,  concept,  and  recept  place  at  his  disposal.     And  con- 
sciousness  of  what-man-is,   is   a   fact   which   never   has   been 
exhausted  by  the  modern  agnostics  from  Kant  downwards      It 
has  been  read  "  with  mistakes."     The  scientists  who  are  as  loud 
as  the  philosophers  in  proclaiming  the   Unknown,  have   also 
failed   to   include   the   highest   fact   of    the   universe   in   their 
generalisations.     They  have  never,  as  we  must  always  insist 
included  the  fact  of  Space-Being  in  the  data  of  their  judgments 
of  what-is.     They  seem  also  to  have  felt  justified  in  not  includ- 
ing Space-Being  within  their  data  of  judgment  in  this  respect 
just   because   that   no   percept    nor   concept   could   be   formed 
concerning  it.     For  Space-Being  is  not  a  generalisation  although 
It  IS  judgment.     It  is  the  I-consciousness  of  whole-being  and  is 
that  which  renders  it  possible  to  form  judgments  or  concepts. 
But  this  IS  not  the  Unknown.     It  is  that  which  forms  the  basis 
01  a  1  that  we  know.     Not  to  know  what-we-are  in  its  ultimate 
of  ultimate  consciousness  of  Space-Being,  is  not  to  know  at  all 
save  through  the  broken  and  blurred  mediates  of  percepts  and 
concepts  by  which  we  only  know  imperfectly  the  All  that  is  in 
the  1^  low.     For  the  ultimate  consciousness  of  what-we-are  is 
whole-knowledge ;  and  no  knowledge  that  man  is  conscious  of 
possessing   ever    transcends    it,    whether    that    knowledge    is 
•  generalised   as    Man,    Universe,   or   God.     For   each    of  these 
concepts  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  concept,  is  a  closed  judgment 
of  Unit-Being ;  it  is  in  a  class  of  One ;  and  therefore,  limited, 
and  not  whole  ;    and  it  gives  no  consciousness  of  permanent 
stability  of  knowledge  equal  to  that  consciousness  which  we 
have  of  what-we-are  ;  "  I." 

We  have  indeed  no  consciousness  of  Space-Being  as  either 
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known  or  unknown.  We  have  only  the  simple  consciousness  of 
Is,  and  this  is  the  same  consciousness  we  have  of  what-we-are. 
Consequently,  it  includes  all  we  know  through  the  predicates  of 
our  knowledge,  and  also  all  we  predicate  as  unknown  as  relative 
to  what  we  know.  But  it  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  such  rela- 
tions. Known  and  Unknown  are  subsumed  in  it.  When  we 
say  "  I  know  that  what-I-am  is  unknown,"  we  prove  that  the 
relations  of  knowledge  and  ignorance  are  surpassed,  for  such  a 
consciousness  gives  simply  Is.  And  the  same  statement  applies 
to  our  concepts  God  and  Universe.  We  have,  however,  for  all 
three  concepts,  Man,  God,  and  Universe,  an  ultimate  consciousness 
which  yields  only  the  Space-Being  consciousness  as  the  basis 
of  each  concept,  or  thought-born  object,  and,  in  this  common 
consciousness,  each  generalisation  dissolves  itself  into  the 
Is-Being,  which  is  whole-being  and  owns  no  such  parts  as  are 
known  to  us  conceptually  as  God,  Universe,  and  Man.  In  other 
words,  the  concepts  of  personality  and  individuality  are  sub- 
sumed   in   the   consciousness    of    Whole-Being,    idiomised    as 

Space-Being. 

• 
60.  To  emphasise  this  conclusion,  let  us  take  the  concept 
man,  in  its  evolution  and  development  of  generalisation,  and 
then  we  shall  realise  better  how  inefficient  the  concept  is  in 
interpreting,  or  exhausting,  the  whole-fact  which  is  given  in  our 
conscious  '  I.'     Head,  body,  limbs,  and  all  we  perceive  of  blood, 
brain,   breath,   are   conceptualised,   or   generalised    under    the 
terms,  matter,  substance,  form,  and  cause,  as  Aristotle  taught, 
just  as  a  house,  a  tree,  or  any  object  whatsoever  is.     But  we  do 
not  thereby  exhaust  all  the  facts  which  lie  in  the  concept  man. 
For   neither   of   these   generalities   explains   feeling,   thinking, 
willing,  remembering,  attention,  or  all  we  sum  up  in  conation. 
Under  the  term  mind  we  generalise  the  latter  facts  even  as 
under  body  we  usually  generalise  the  former  set  of  human  facts. 
But  Life  is  not  yet  brought  under  these  generalisations  of  mind 
and  body.     Now,  we  neither  perceive  nor  conceive  Life.     Yet 
men  venture  to  say  that  it  is  neither  mind  nor  body.     Passing 
then   beyond  the   possibilities   of  a   concept.   Life   cannot   be 
generalised  on  a  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  what-we-are.     We 
only  have  various  percepts  and  concepts  of  matter,  substance, 
size,  etc.,  just  as  we  have  for  any  body,  stone,  tree,  or  man,  etc.; 
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but  to  these  we  have  added,  for  Life,  the  important  percept  of 
Motion,      We  perceive   ^notion   in   the   protoplasmic   cell,   and 
continuation   of  motion    in   our   percepts  and   concepts   of  its 
expansion    of    body,    form,    substance,    etc.,    which    we    then 
generalise  as  Growth  and   Change,  under  which  come  all  the 
motions  of  assimilation,  reproduction,  decay,.and  death,  or  the 
reversal  of  the  motions  of  growth,  assimilation,  reproduction, 
etc.,  culminating  in  motions  of  disintegration,  dissolution,  etc' 
Life  is  that  term  of  generalisation  of  motions  which  are  gathered 
out  of  our  various  percepts  of  them  and  by  it  bound  together; 
and    it    is    one   which    really   comprehends    both    known    and 
unknown.      It   is  a  generalisation    which   transcends  the  true 
concept   of  ordinary   judgments,    and    is   judged    to   be,   by    a 
judgment  which  rests  in  our  consciousness  of  what-we-are,  and 
not   in   that    knowledge   which    is   derived    from    qualities   or 
quantities.     That  is  to  say,  Life  is  as  '  unknown  '  as  what-we-are. 
But   we  have  not  yet  exhausted   the  generalisation,  Man. 
For  an  animal  has  Life.     And  all  that  we  have  said  ascends  no 
higher  than  the  generalisation,  Animal.     Now,  all  men  confess 
their  animality.     But  the   lowest  savage  asserts  himself  to  be 
more  than  the  Being  which  he  generalises  as   Beast,  a  term 
under  which  all  that  lives  in  sea,  on  earth,  or  in  air,' may  be 
classed.      Why?      Because   even    the   savage,   or   man    in   his 
aboriginal   developments,  has   perceptions  and  conceptions  of 
man  which  he  never  obtains   regarding  the  Beast,  and  conse- 
quently he  is  compelled   to  form  other  concepts  of  man  than 
those  which  he  conceives  for  the  beast.      The  aniinal  erects  no 
altars   to   unknown   beings.      All    that    broad    and    overflowing 
sphere  of  human  experience  which  is  ruled  by  religious  emotion 
and  devotion  cannot  be  generalised  within  the  concept  Animal. 
There  is  a  profounder  consciousness  of  Being  manifested   by    ' 
Man  than  we  can  perceive  in  the  motions  and  behaviour  of  the 
Beast. 

As  this  distinctive  feature  of  human  nature  has  been 
observed  from  of  old,  and  as  it  is  the  inherent  prerogative  of 
man  to  name  all  things,  to  put  his  percepts  of  things  into 
synthetic  unity  and  definition,  it  has  been  his  wont  from  time 
immemorial  to  characterise  man  as  possessing  a  'soul'  or 
*  spirit'  which  distinguished  him  from  the  Beast  which  had 
none.     So  insistent  is  this  consciousness  in  man,  and  so  clamant 
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always  for  his  recognition  that,  notwithstanding  that  no  quality 
or  quantity  can  be  perceived  in  man  on  which  such  a  concept  of 
'  soul '  or  *  spirit '  can  be  founded,  every  theologian  and  philo- 
sopher who  has  endeavoured  to  systematise  our  knowledge  of 
man  has  been  compelled  by  the  necessity  and  peremptoriness 
of  his  subject  to  insert  that  fact  in  his  account.     We  discern  the 
perceptual  material  out  of  which  the  synthetic  unity  of  Body  is 
built,  and  we  likewise  perceive  the  qualities  and  quantities  out 
of  which  the  generalisation  of  Mind  is  constructed,  and  we 
partly   perceive    those   qualities    and   quantities    out   of  which 
we    form    the    concept    Life,   but   the   generalisation   '  Spirit ' 
exists  in  our  consciousness  independent  of  either  the  one  or 
the  other.     We  have  seen  that  such  thinkers  as  Hume,  Kant, 
and    Hegel,  acknowledge  the  fact  of  it,  and  they  fully  realise 
that  something  in  their  Being  as  Man  is  not  accounted  for  by 
all  they  can  include  within  percepts  and  concepts,  sensations 
and  ideas,  and  we  see  the  same  state  of  matters  existing  from 
the  earliest  religious  writers  downwards,  and  from  the  time  of 
the  first  philosophers  until  the  above  mentioned.     And  one  and 
all  do  a  marvellous  thing,  for  they  synthesise  this  '  part '  of  our 
Being   under  the  concept  'soul'  or  'spirit'  without  the  least 
shred  of  material    gathered    from    percept,  sensation,  or  idea. 
While  Hume  confesses  that  he  never  can  *  find  himself,'  he  is 
yet  conscious  that  he  Is,  and  because  Kant  cannot  find  himself 
within  space  or  time  he  calls  himself  ;r-thing.  Unknown ;  and 
Hegel,  seeing  that  the  predicate  which   can  fit  man   in   this 
respect  must  also  define  man's  '  God,'  boldly  names  it  "  Spirit " 
as  equating  with  his  absolute  '  Notion.'     He  instinctively  felt 
that  no  man  would  accept  this  '  Notion  '  either  as  himself  or  as 
his  'God,'  owing  to  its  narrow  connotations  and  associations 
of  instability,  and  so  made  the  leap  across  the  '  unknown  '  gulf, 
and  named  it  by  the  more  respectable  term  '  Spirit ' ! 

6i.  The  fatal  assumption  that  man  can  be  conceptualised  in 
Unit-Being,  and  fixed  down  as  One,  with  a  defining  term  of 
generalisation  attached  to  him,  lay  at  the  base  of  all  their 
reasoning,  and  corrupted  that  truth  which  the  facts  of  the 
Being  of  Man  declared.  Hegel  widened  his  '  Notion '  doubtless 
to  embrace  Man,  God,  and  Universe,  as  One,  but  his  Being 
was  still  One,  and  objective,  and  consequently  proved  tJmt  the  fact 
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of  Space  had  not  been  included  in  his  synthesis  of  Being.     If  he 
had  included  this  fact  of  facts  within  the  data  of  his  judgment 
of  Being,  he   would    have    found    it    impossible   to   generalise 
Being  under  any  term  except  the  Is,  or  Space-Idiom.     Kant 
fatally  limited   space  to  the   perception  of  the  object,  making 
space  subordinate  to  the  object  as  its  servile  *  form,'  although 
he  invariably  '  perceived '  space  in  every  perception,  or  in  what- 
ever  he   perceived.     His  limitation   of  space   was  false   to   his 
percept^  for  every  percept  we  experience  gives  no  limits  to  space. 
The  object  is  undoubtedly  perceived  under  a  consciousness  of 
limitation,  necessitated  by  its  objectivity  being  based  in  qualities 
and  quantities   which  always  connote  limitation  ;    but  distinct 
and    inseparably   allied  to  the  object,  the   percept   gives   also 
Space,  and  gives  it  to  our  concepts  as  Being,  and  Being  with 
no   limitation   in  its  connotations.     And  it  is  this  space-being 
which  is  given  to  Man's  knowledge  of  Jiimself^  in  all  he  perceives 
of  himself  as  Body^  Mind^  or  Life^  but  which  he  never  includes 
in  his  judgment  of  W hat- he- Is y  a?td  which  is  never  accounted  for 
by  either  the  concept  Body^  Mind^  or  Life.     These  he  has  counted 
Being,  but  Space  he  has  never  counted  as  Being.     And  as  this 
consciousness  of  space-being   is  the  sole  consciousness  which 
rids   us  of  the  limitations  of  concepts,  generalisations,  and  all 
quality   and   quantity,   absolutely,    so    it    is    the   consciousness 
which  frees  our  judgment  of  what-we-are  from  the  restrictive 
bonds   of  objective   or    Unit-Being,   and    rationalises    Man   as 
^^ing  even  when  Body,  Mind,  and  Life  pass  onward  on  their 
fluxional  way  forever.     He  is  conscious  of  bemg  when  they  are 
not  in  his  consciousness  of  being.     He  has  a  consciousness  of 
being  more  than  that  Life  which  he  has  striven   to  put    into 
his  concepts.     For  even  his  concept  of  Life,  great  and  venerable 
-as  it  is,  is  a  mere  relative  to  his  other  concept  of  Death,  and 
is  therefore  limited  by  that  relative  concept,  and  is  never  true 
to   that   consciousness    of   illimitability   which    persists    in    his 
consciousness  of  what-he-is.     The  term  Life,  in  short,  notwith- 
standing   the    modern    emphasis    laid    upon    that   category,    is 
useless  as  a  concept  by  which  to  interpret  to  the  full  all  that 
man  is  conscious  of  being.     For  in  his  consciousness  of  space- 
being,  as  we  have  seen,  man  rises  above  consciousness  of  Death. 
It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  Death  as  coming  within  the  being 
of  Space.     And  it  is  this  consciousness  of  himself  as  space- 
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being  that,  against  the  sneers  and  learned  scepticism  of  long 
ages,  has  enabled  him  to  uphold  himself  as  Being-everlasting ; 
eternal-being;  the  Is-Being  which  knows  neither  Life  nor 
Death,  and  which  is  not  in  the  Flow.  Moreover,  it  is  this 
consciousness  which  bursts  all  concepts  of  personality  and 
individuality  which  he  has  formed  for  himself,  his  *God,'  and 
the  creatures  of  his  knowledge.  For  the  concept,  Personality, 
as  it  stands  in  all  human  language,  is  Unit-?>€vc\%,  dependent 
upon  that  quality  and  quantity  which  are  supposed  to  be 
absolutely  essential  to  being,  and  to  our  knowledge  of  it.  It 
therefore  comes  far  short  of  the  consciousness  which  man 
has  regarding  What-he-Is. 

62.  It  is  the  omission    of  the  consciousness   of   Space,  as 
Being,  from  the  concept  which  we  form  of  any  *  object*  which, 
since  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  has  prevented  the  philo- 
sophical judgment  from  reaching  the  consciousness  of  Whole- 
Being,    and    has    inevitably    compelled    all    thought   to   accept 
difference  and  division  of  Being  as  fixed  within  its  very  nature. 
Socrates  distrusted   Nature,  and  turned  away  from  it  as  from 
a  maelstrom  of  changing  phenomena  upon  which  nothing  could 
be  built  of  ultimate  thought.     The  concept  seemed  always  to 
give    more    promise   of  scientific    stability.       His    pupil    Plato 
emphasised  this  break  with  Nature.     The  concept  appeared  to 
be  immeasurably  superior  as  a  basis  of  reality  for  the  ethical 
foundations  in  which  he  was  chiefly  interested.     For  him,  every 
perceived    object    was    fluctuating,   but   the    concepts,   eg.,   of 
Justice,  courage,  temperance,  etc.,  were  apparenty    fixed    and 
constant  as  cognitions.     The  concepts  seemed  better  to  serve 
the  end  of  Good,  which  was  the  grand  desire  of  attainment. 
And  Aristotle  completed  what  Socrates  and  Plato  had  initiated 
and  matured.     The  concept  was  then  standardised,  and  regarded 
as  the  true  basis  of  Knowledge.     Aristotle  held  that  any  object 
was  explained  by  the  root  concepts  of  Form,  Matter,  Substance, 
and  Cause,  concepts  which  some  reduce  again  to  the  essential 
two,  Form  and  Cause,  and  this  explanation  of  the  conceptual 
object  was  accepted  by  the  thinking  world.     Aristotle  became 
"  master  of  those  who  know."     (See  Dr  Zeller's  Socrates,  p.  48.) 
But   the   consciousness  of  Space-Being    was  thus   omitted 
from   the   judgment    of  such   concepts,  and    consequently  the 
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'  object '  was  only  partially  explained.  Are  we  to  be  told  that 
Aristotle  had  no  consciousness  of  Space  when  he  perceived 
an  'object'?     If  he  had,  can  we  assume  that  he  found    any 

*  object '  in  his  perception  totally  independent  of  Space  ?  We 
must  assume  the  very  contrary,  viz.,  that  with  every  'object* 
he  necessarily  '  perceived  '  or  had  a  consciousness  of  Space.  No 
object  which  is  given  by  any  sense  exhausts  absolutely  all 
that  that  sense  gives  in  giving  that  object  to  perception.  The 
eye,  e.g.^  always  sees  more  than  the  object  it  sees,  be  the 
object  anything  whatsoever.  But  he  disregarded  that  part  of 
his  perception  wholly.  He  saw  in  the  *  object,'  Form.  But  if 
he  had  had  no  consciousness  of  Space  could  he  have  found 
it  possible  to  even  obtain  a  concept  of  Form  ?  He  saw  in 
the  'object,'  Matter^  and  Substance.  But  take  away,  or  try 
to  imagine  no  space,  and  what  becomes  of  these  concepts? 
Are  they  possible  ?  Again,  he  saw  Cause  in  his  perception 
of  the  'object.'  But  this  was  impossible.  He  only  assumed 
Cause   as    necessary   to   the    presence   of  the   'object,'   as   an 

*  effect '  in  reality.  The  '  Cause '  was  actually  a  concept  based 
on  his  deeper  consciousness  of  Being  of  which  he  took  no 
account.  However,  it  is  clear  that  an  '  object '  is  «^z/^r  explained 
by  these  concepts,  for  the  simple  reason  that  neither  Form, 
Matter,  Substance,  nor  Cause,  can  become  concepts  until  Space 
is  present  in  our  consciousness  to  make  their  existence  possible 
to  thought.  Space  is  inconceivably  absent  from  the  perception 
of  any  '  object,'  and  must  therefore  by  that  necessary  fact,  be 
accounted  as  essential  to  any  cognition  of  that  '  object'  We 
cannot  separate  space  from  the  '  object '  in  our  perception, 
and  we  ought  not  to  divide  it  from  the  object  in  our  concepts. 
If  we  do,  we  despoil  the  '  object '  of  its  principal  content,  for 
under  no  possible  condition  of  existence  does  it  omit  this 
statement  of  Space.  It  testifies  to  Form  and  Cause  because, 
first  and  foremost,  it  testifies  to  Space.  And  as  we  could 
form  no  conception  of  the  being  of  the  '  object '  without  the 
concepts  Form  and  Cause^  it  follows  that  these  being  essentially 
dependent  upon  our  consciousness  of  Space  along  with  our 
consciousness  of  these  categories,  the  consciousness  of  Space 
given  in  the  perception  of  the  '  object '  is  the  sole  and  necessary 
basis  of  any  cognition  of  its  Being.  And  with  the  admission 
of  Space-Being  to  our  judgment  of  an  *  object,'  all  such  concepts 
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as   Form,   Matter,   Substance,  Colour,  Size,  Weight,   etc.,   are 
obliterated  as  essentials.     We  are  left  only  with  Cause. 

63.  For  if  the  'object'  indicates  Life,  then  neither  Form, 
Matter,  nor  Substance,  is  possible  as  a  concept  of  the  '  object.* 
These  concepts   require   to   be  based    upon   the   fact   of  Life 
beyond    them,   and    consequently,   Cause    is   lifted   far   above 
their  plane  of  necessity.     Without  Life,  the  '  object '  could  not 
be  conceived  to  have  Form,  or  Matter.     Take  away  Life,  for 
example,  from   our   knowledge   of  the   Tree,   and    Form   and 
Substance    are   seen   to   be   dependent   for    existence   on   this 
prior  concept  of  Life.      But  Life  is  in-concept-ible,  or   incon- 
ceivable, and  if  our  knowledge  of  the  Tree-Object  is  to  stand 
upon  Form  and   Substance  and  Matter,  solely,  no  concept  of 
the  actual  Tree-Object   is   possible.     Our   true   knowledge   of 
the  Tree-Object  really  rests  with  the  concept  Life, — a  concept 
wholly   imaginary.      If  then,   we    had    not    Space-Being    still 
unaccounted  for,  as  Being  beyond  even  Life,  the  Tree-Object 
could  not  be  said  to  be  under  any  category  of  knowledge.     It 
would  be  Inconceivable  and  Unknown.     But  the  Tree-Object 
testifies  of  this  Space-Being  as  essential  and  inseparable  from 
its  presence  in  our  eye  or  thought,  and  until  we  can  also  abolish 
this  space-being  from  any  connection   with  the   Tree-Object, 
we  must  accept  the  fact  of  it  as  That  which,  after  all,  explains 
the  Tree-Object.      //  explains,  that  is,  its  Cause.     Form,  Sub- 
stance, Matter,  and  Life,  are  all  seen  to  be  caused.     They  have 
no  testimony  in  our  consciousness  of  them,  as  being  uncaused 
causes  of  the  Tree-Object.     But  this  is  what  we  do  have  in 
admitting  Space-Being  as  datum  of  our  cognition  of  it.     All 
other  categories  bound  up  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Tree-Object 
admit  themselves  to  be   expressions    for   '  effects,'   but    in    no 
wise  '  causes '  or  '  Cause- Absolute.'     Space-Being,  so  inseparable 
from  our  perception  of  the  Tree-Object,  alone  stands  in  our  con- 
sciousness as    Uncaused.      For  we  have  just  seen  that   such    a 
concept  as  '  God '  is  itself  in  the  Flow  of  changing  things,  and 
gives    no    consciousness   of  Unchangeability   apart   from    our 
consciousness  of  Space-Being,  a  statement  which  we  hope  to 
render  clearer  in  our  consideration  below  of  Space  as  Whole- 
Energy.     Finally,  if  this  reasoning  holds  true  for  all  inanimate 
and  animate  '  Objects,'  it  also  holds  true  for  what  we  designate 
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as  *  Spirit.'  For  we  have  exactly  the  same  consciousness  of 
/  Spirit/  when  it  denotes  what-we-are,  that  we  have  of  Space- 
Being. 

64.  We  may  now  affirm  that  the  separation  of  the  concept 
from  the  space-content  which  is  always  given  in  the  percept- 
content  of  anything,  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  great  fallacy  of 
Division  in  Being  as  its  ultimate  characteristic  ;    and  that  to 
Plato  and  Aristotle  must  be  traced  its  fatal  introduction  into  the 
sciences  of  Epistemology  and  Ontology.     They  no  doubt  carried 
it  little  further  than  its  practical  limits.     But  its  influence  on 
Modern  Philosophy,  in  its  Absolute  aspirations,  has  been  pro- 
found and  disastrous.     For  in  its  absolute  detachment  as  T/ie 
Idea;    as   summing  up  The   All  of  Being;    as    Itself  its  own 
Subject-Object;    as  embracing  all  categories  and  all   possible 
characteristics  of  Being  within  its  self-affirmed   Unity;    or  as 
what  Aristotle  saw  afar  off  as  v6r]<Ti^  vorjcrew^,  its  influence  upon 
every  species  of  speculative  as  well  as   practical  thought  has 
been   baleful  and   bad.     Unity  became  the  grand  fetish  of  all 
Thought    henceforward  ;    and  as  a  consequence,  the  necessary 
limitations    of    every   concept,    that    of    the    Most    High    not 
excepted,   followed    with    the    inexorable   certainty    of    'Fate.' 
"The  purpose  of  philosophy  has  always  been  the  intellectual 
ascertainment  of  the  Idea ;  and  everything  deserving  the  name 
of  philosophy  has  constantly  been  based  on  the  consciousness  of 
an  absolute  unity  where  the   understanding  sees  and  accepts 
only  separation"  (Wallace's  Logic  of  Hegel,  p.  354).     Nature 
was  also  completely  severed  from  the  thinking  Mind,  although 
all   the   material  of  every  concept  of  the  mind  is  necessarily 
supplied   by   Nature.       Now,  true    Unity  is    a  pure  dream   on 
such  conditions,  for  no  matter  hgw  great   Unity  may  be  con- 
ceptualised, Space-Being  is  inevitably  found  surrounding  and 
conditioning  such  Unity,  and  is  never  whole  with  it. 

65.  We  say  then  that  the  fact  of  '  Spirit,'  or  the  I-conscious- 
ness  which  man  so  defines,  is  thus  only  rational  on  the  natural 
basis  of  Space-Being,  for  which  no  limit  is  conceivable.  Man 
cannot  conceive  himself  to  be  difl"erent  from  space-being,  in 
which  consciousness  personality  itself,  as  a  concept,  dissolves. 
For  our  consciousness  of  space-being  sublates  in  itself  both  the 
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Personal  and  the  Impersonal.  Whole-Being  knows  neither 
the  personal  nor  the  impersonal  as  different  unit-beings.  What 
man  has  to  realise  in  the  space-consciousness  of  himself  is  that, 
if  he  will  put  himself  under  a  concept  of  personality,  he  must 
do  the  same  for  Space,  and,  if  he  must  assert  space  to  be 
impersonal,  he  must  accept  the  same  definition  for  What-he-is. 
For,  in  his  I-consciousness,  such  terms  of  personality  and 
impersonality  are  neither  affirmed  nor  denied.  They  ar6 
simply  transcended  in  the  common  consciousness  of  Space-I- 
Being,  which,  both  for  Knowledge  and  Consciousness,  speaks 
solely  in  the  idiom  of  Is. 

And  as  for  the  motions  of  man's  '  spirit,'  it  is  evident  that  his 
tendency  or  '  instinct'  to  adore  the  invisible  and  the  unknown, 
is  a  tendency  or  'instinct'  which  is  rational  and  in  entire 
harmony  with  his  deepest  consciousness  of  What-he-Is.  He 
rises  above  the  consciousness  of  all  creatures  in  that  he 
acknowledges  Being  which  is  neither  seen,  heard,  touched, 
tasted,  nor  smelled,  which  is  not  felt,  nor  thought,  seeing  it 
cannot  be  put  into  a  concept,  nor  connoted  in  any  sense,  yet 
which  he  sees  in  all  that  he  sees,  and  hears  in  all  that  is  heard, 
and  which  he  names  as  nameless, — *  God.'  And  clearly,  this  is 
the  consciousness  which  lies  at  the  root  of  that  consciousness  of 
Being  which  is  said  to  be  Everywhere.  It  is  this  space-being, 
inimitably  everywhere  in  the  data  of  our  percepts  of  which  man 
is  conscious  as  being  inseparable  from  himself,  and  which  he 
sets  before  himself  as  Being  whom  he  calls  the  Most  High. 
But  for  space-being  in  our  percepts  *  Spirit  '-Being  would  have  no 
existence  in  our  religious  convictions,  and  but  for  man's  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  whole  with  space-being,  such  an  attribute 
of  everywhereness  could  never  be  realised  by  him  in  any  way. 
For  all  that  man  has  attributed  to  his  '  God  '  is  to  be  found  in 
himself. 

66.  We  can  safely  say  such  things,  because  man  has  never 
given  to  his  '  God '  that  amplitude  of  Being  which  is  to  be 
found  in  his  consciousness  of  Space-Being.  He  has  always 
persisted  in  putting  '  God '  into  a  concept  of  personality 
even  as  himself,  and  construing  Him  as  Unit -Being,  and 
therefore  limited.  With  the  sole  exception  of  Jesus,  no  man 
has  construed  '  God '  by  the  space  idiom.     He  alone  founded 
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Being  on  the  consciousness  of  Space-Being,  His  own  '  I-Am ' 

consciousness.  ^  -jr^^^ 

Professor    J.   Ward,  in  his  notes  to  his    Aberdeen   ^#W 

Lectures^  says  nhere  is  still  much  to  do  i^^.^^^f^^^^-J^^Vom 
conception  of  God.  to  which  experience   directly   leads,  from 
the    conception    of    the    Absolute   which    belongs   entirely   to 
philosophical   speculation,"   and   he   thinks   that  nhis  will   be 
fhe  problem  of  the  twentieth  century."      Prof.   E.  Caird  also 
has  said,  "Human  development  will  belie  all  its  past  history, 
if  the  new  light  upon  man's  relations  to  the  world  and  to  his 
fellowmen,  which  science  is  every  day  bringing  to  us  does  not 
give  occasion  to  a  new  evolution  or  interpretation  of  the  idea 
of  God  "  {Ev.  of  Relig.  i.,  1 38).     This  is  proof  enough  that  in  the 
modern  conceptions  of '  God,' none  is  equal  to  the  general  con- 
sciousness of  Being  which  man  is  conscious  of  for  himself     For 
it  is  the  consciousness  in  man  that  he  himself  has  realised  a  higher 
affirmation  of  Being  for  himself  than  he  can  find  in  the  concept 
«God'  of  his  dav,  that  inevitably  urges  him  to  decreate  that 
concept  and  place  another  in  its  throne-seat.     The  conception 
of  *God'  as  defined  in  the  great  creeds  of  the  past,  is  thus  felt 
by  the  ablest  thinkers  of  our  time,  to  be  completely  unsatis- 
factory     The  voice  of  science  proclaims  against  it,  the  murmur- 
ings  of  philosophy  affirm  its  inadequacy,  and  the  unrest  in  all 
the  spheres  of  theology,  regarding  this  highest  concept  of    he 
Church,  point  only  to  one  result,  viz.,  a  consciousness  of  the 
present  concept '  God '  as  untrue  to  our  deepest  consciousness  of 
What-Is,  and  consequently  the  necessity  that  exists  to  develop 
that  realisation  of '  God '-Being  which  will  harmonise  more  fully 
with  our  consciousness  of  What-we-are.  ,,       1  f. 

Support  to  this  view  is  found  in  such  writers  as  the  late 
Prof.  W  James.  He  finds  it  possible  to  speculate  as  to  which 
y^^s  first,  God  or  Nothing!  He  runs  on  in  these  words, 
«  Whether  the  original  nothing  burst  into  God  and  vanished, 
as  ni-ht  vanishes  in  day,  while  God  thereupon  became  the 
creative  principle  of  all  lesser  beings,  or  whether  all  things 
have  foisted  or  shaped  themselves  imperceptibly  into  existence 
the  same  amount  of  existence  has  in  the  end  to  be  assumed 
and  begged  by  the  philosopher"  {Some  Problems,  p.  44).  Jf 
being  gradually  ^r.z.',  its  quantity  was  of  course  not  a  ways  the 
same  and  may  not  be  the  same  hereafter.     To  most  philosophers 
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this  view  has  seemed  absurd,  neither  God  nor  primordial  matter, 
nor  energy  being  supposed  to  admit  of  increase  or  decrease. 
The  orthodox  opinion  is  that  the  quantity  of  reality  must 
at  all  costs  be  conserved,  and  the  waxing  and  waning  of  our 
phenomenal  experiences  must  be  treated  as  surface  appearances 
which  leave  the  deeps  untouched  "  {Ibid.  p.  45). 

Like  all  thinkers,  Prof  James  cannot  get  away  fromi 
"Original  Nothing,"  and,  as  we  see,  he  puts  it  forward  as  a 
possible  theory  of  Being  that  this  ''Nothing"  might  have  been 
the  volcanic  Gap  out  of  which  '  God '  issued  to  be  the  creative 
principle  of  our  Cosmos  and  all  it  holds!  So  invincibly 
persistent  is  the  Space-consciousness  over  the  minds  of  men, 
and  so  determined  is  every  thinker  to  thrust  it  from  him  as 
being  Being  at  all.  If  Prof  James  had  had  the  faintest  dis- 
cernment that  Space  might  really  be  Being,  would  he  have 
talked  so  randomly  about  an  "amount  of  existence"  being 
assumed  and  begged  by  philosophers  in  order  to  give  them 
as  much  material  as  make  a  concept  of  a  Beginning  from  ? 
"  Quantity  of  Reality ! "  What  quantity  ever  yet  vouched  for 
Reality  ?  Absolutely  none.  Every  quantity  must,  for  its  own 
reality,  refer  itself  to  the  "  deeps  "  which  have  really  been  left 
untouched  by  philosophers.  With  the  result  that,  in  these 
days,  neither  what  we  name  *God,'  Soul,  Life,  or  Spirit,  nor 
what  we  name  as  Body,  nor  what  we  call  Mind,  is  ever  freed 
from  the  haunting  qualities  of  Instability  and  Unreality.  And 
it  never  can  be  otherwise  so  long  as  we  persist  in  conceiving 
Being  to  be  necessarily  based  in  qualities  which  thought  has 
conceptually  created,  and  which  can  be  removed,  taken  away, 
or  lost.  '  God,'  as  a  term  for  Being,  must  be  lifted  above  the 
region  of  limited  concepts,  as  if  He  were  a  masculine  One 
among  many  Others,  and  shown  to  be  dependent  for  its  very 
existence  on  that  consciousness  of  Space-Being  which  is  the 
true  womb  of  every  attribute  of  Godhead  as  well  as  for 
What-we-are,  and  for  what  All  Is.  We  cannot  think  differently 
of  God  and  Space,  any  more  than  we  can  think  differently  of 
Space  and  What-we-are.  If  'God'  burst  first  from  'Nothing,' 
then  this  '  Nothing '  is  true  God.  And  it  is  only  the  arbitrarily 
postulated  concept  of  personality  for  '  God '  which  hinders  us 
from  accepting  this  Nothing -consciousness,  or  Space-Being, 
as  the  highest  and  best  attested  consciousness  for  God-Being. 
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We  shall  see  that  it  is  our  '  Nothing,'  or  Space-Consciousness 
which  ultimately  furnishes  the  human  mind  with  every  attribute 
of  Deity  which,  conceptually,  is  worshipped  and  adored  as 
*  God.' 

6^,  We  conclude  then  this  sketch   of  the  development  of 
the  concept   Man,  with  the  statement  that   until  that  concept 
rises  beyond,  and  above,  all  qualities  and  quantities  into  the 
Being-consciousness,  and  realises   itself  as   being   space-being, 
man  himself  is  never  satisfied    that    it    interprets    What-he-Is. 
Wherever    he  begins  with  himself  in   what-he-is   of  Body,  of 
Mind,  or  of  Life ;  however  he  may  analyse  and  synthesise  the 
qualities  and  quantities  which  he  discerns  as  the  material  of 
these  concepts,  or  judgments  of  his  being  ;  he  finds  it  impossible 
to  circumscribe   himself  within   these   concepts,   for   a   higher 
judgment  of  What-he-is  lies  beyond  them  in  his  consciousness 
of  What-he-is,  and  ever  supersedes  the  lower  judgments,  and 
carries  him   beyond  all  qualities  and  quantities  and  relations 
to  still  higher  being  in  which  he  finds  himself  more  than  they 
are.      None  of  these  are  What-he-is,  nor   can  he  conceptualise 
what-he-is,   and   ultimately    he   cannot   restrain  the  fulness  of 
his   being   within   that  knowledge    which   is  based    on   quality 
and  quantity  and  relation,  and  is  generalised  into  concepts  of 
this  and  that ;  and  it  is  then  he  knows  beyond  all  his  knowledge 
that  he  is  unrestrictedly  whole-being  with  Space-Being.     This 
is  the  secret  of  his  '  finding  himself  in  all  that  is,'  as  the  modern 
philosophical   phrase  has  it.     For    it    is   not  that   his   thought 
ever  goes  away  from  him  to  meet  the  objects,  and  then  comes 
back  to  him  with  the  knowledge  of  what  that  object  may  be. 
On   the    contrary,    he    always    finds    himself  there  before   his 
thought.     The  movements  of  his  thought  only  meet  the  objects 
of  creation  because  his  being  is  there  first.     And  every  percept 
and  concept  and  recept  of  his  thoughts  suggests  this  fact  to  the 
utmost     He  synthesises  all  the   qualities   and  quantities  and 
relations  of  body,  but  the   Space-Being  is  never  absent  from 
these.     He  simply  leaves  out  the    Space-15eing  consciousness 
when   he  generalises    the    concept   Body.     That   is,    he    makes 
deliberate  choice  of  the  material  out  of  which  he  forms  that  con- 
cept, and  expels — he  must  expel — the  consciousness  of  Space- 
Being  from   it.     And   it  is  the  same    with    every   concept   he 
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forms  regarding  Mind,  and  Life,  and  Spirit.  He  finds  his 
Being,  asserted  by  his  deepest  consciousness,  to  be  beyond  all 
these  conceptual  Unit-Beings.  And  from  each  concept  in 
turn,  he  is  always  compelled  to  omit  the  Space-Being  conscious- 
ness from  his  judgment-of-what-he-is,  before  he  can  form  such 
a  concept.  And  it  is  in  this  limitation  of  his  every  concept 
that  he  is  also  aware  of  a  beyond  or  something  still  unknown. 
When  he  admits  the  Space-Consciousness  into  his  concept, 
all  limitation  of  knowledge  is  transcended  in  the  Is-conscious- 
ness.  That  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  he  admits  this  cousciousness, 
he  finds  he  still  Is,  in  the  same  judgment  with  his  judgment 
of  what-space-Is.  No  verge  nor  edge,  boundary  nor  line  can 
be  found  between  Space-Being  and  What-he-is.  And  he 
discovers  that  his  thought,  far  as  it  reaches  through  the  vasti- 
tude  of  Being,  of  which  the  Cosmos  must  be  a  fragment,  never 
outruns  his  being,  or  What-he-is,  any  more  than  the  motions 
of  gravitation  in  its  universal  motions  ever  outruns  Space-Being. 
Every  motion  in  Body,  in  Brain,  in  Mind,  in  Life,  in  *  Spirit,' 
exists  because  it  is  based  in  Being  which  is  ever  more  than 
its  motions,  and  is  not  merely  endless  and  boundless,  not 
merely  universal  and  united  with  all  and  every  being,  but  is 
Whole-with  Space-Being.  And  however  man  may  conceptualise 
certain  qualities  and  quantities  together,  and  define  them  as 
One  Being,  '  God '  (and  we  see  this  process  followed  from  of  old 
in  all  systems  of  religion,  the  Christian  religion  not  excepted) 
it  is  vain  to  think  that  such  conceptualised  Deities  can  long 
afford  that  inmost  satisfaction  which  is  found  alone  in  the 
realisation  of  the  deepest  consciousness  of  Being.  Such  Deities 
endure  but  for  time,  tirries,  and  half-times.  They  are  simply 
'  Gods  '-with- us  but  not  of  us. 
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68.  These  facts  of  our  Being  might  indeed  find  many 
corroborative  lines  of  reasoning  to  sustain  them,  if  an  enquiring 
attention  were  devoted  to  that  purpose.  It  would  be  found,  for 
example,  that  the  human  mind  never  has  been  contented  with 
all  it  has  conceptually  known  of  Being.  The  general  world 
turns  its  eyes  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  but  desires  still 
further  to  see  beyond,  and  beyond  them.  The  science  of 
astronomy  is  thus  created.  The  whole  field  of  human  know- 
ledge  might  be  exhausted   in   the   same  way,  and  the  same 
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search  and  research  beyond  all  that  is  hwwn  would  be  found  at 
work  to  discover  still  more.  Whence  then  this  confidence  that 
still  further  being  lies  beyond  all  we  know?  Whence  the 
confidence  that  we  are  able  to  know  it  when  it  is  brought 
within  the  compass  of  the  senses?  Whence  the  conviction  of 
this  evidence  of  all  our  senses  being  outrun  by  our  inner 
consciousness  of  Being?  It  is  surely  because  with  all  that  is 
known  and  discovered,  we  never  are  conscious  of  what-we-are 
as  being  out-classed  and  out-distanced.  On  the  contrary,  we 
always  are  conscious  of  being  far  more  than  all  the  being  which 
is  known  and  laid  bare  to  our  thoughts.  And  never,  till  we 
reach  Space-Being,  level  for  what-we-are,  would  we  find  this 
consciousness  abated.  Then,  indeed,  instead  of  finding  Space 
a  mere  *  Nothing,'  we  should  be  conscious  of  Whole-Being,  and 
know  then  the  vastitude  of  that  knowledge  which  lies  in  What- 
we-are,  and  which  we  and  all  are  ever  voicing  in  the  conscious 
I,  the  common  voice  of  common  Being. 

We  cannot  therefore  affirm  Space-Being  to  be  something 
quite  apart  by  itself  into  which  the  Universe  and  all  its  vast 
contents  are  deposited  by  some  interested  Person  who  is  outside 

of  it a  Person  who  is  supposed  somehow  to  exist  space-less ! 

We  have  no  consciousness  of  such  an  Order  of  Being.  If  we 
did,  we  should  be  bound  in  reason,  to  regard  the  space  in  which 
this  Person  placed  His  Cosmos,  as  greater,  or  at  least,  as  great 
as  He  was  Himself.  If  He  lived  spaceless,  then  He  would  be 
limited  by  the  space-being  which  He  was  not.  He  would 
be  quite  a  finite  person.  But  nothing  in  Nature  or  conscious- 
ness sustains  such  conceptions  of  Space.  When  'God'  is  so 
conceived  as  independent  of  Space,  the  conceptions  of  both 
*  God '  and  '  Space,'  are  creatures  of  logical  travail,  and  have . 
nothing  answering  to  them  in  Reality.  The  true  consciousness 
of  Space  subsumes  all  conceptions  whatsoever,  that  of  '  God '  as 
a  conception  not  excepted.  For  it  is  the  primal  and  essential 
consciousness  for  all  we  perceive  and  conceive  and  receive ;  for 
all  we  know  and  feel,  for  our  seeing,  hearing,  touching,  tasting, 
smelling,  feeling,  thinking,  conating ;  for  all  we  experience ;  or 
in  one  word,  for  What-we-are.  It  is  Whole-Being,  *  God ' 
included.  If  we  might  venture  the  expression,  the  all  and  every 
of  our  perceptions  and  conceptions,  together  with  all  of  which 
we  are  conscious  as  formless,  substanceless,  matterless,  causeless, 
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quality-less,  and  relationless,  compose  Space.  But  space  is  not 
thereby  objective  in  our  consciousness  of  it.  For  no  such 
Object  could  be  conceived  till  it  were  also  first  conceived  as 
surrounded  by  space. 

69.  Neither  can  we  regard  Space  and  the  Object  to  be 
divided  in  Being  from  each  other,  as  if  Space  were  mere  form 
and  the  object  were  alone  true  being.  For  if  we  regard  the 
object  in  every  possible  way,  it  will  always  be  seen  to  be  space, 
fundamentally.  It  is,  no  doubt,  popular  conception  to  conceive 
that  no  space  is  '  inside '  the  object,  but  is  excluded  from  the 
'matter'  of  the  object.  This  of  course  is  the  very  kernel  of 
defect  in  the  concept  of  any  object.  Space  is  supposed  to  be 
shut  out  from  the  object  which  we  conceive  to  be  existing 
independently  of  Space.  It  is  the  analysis  of  all  the  qualities 
and  quantities  and  relations  of  the  object,  into  their  formless- 
ness, their  qualitylessness,  etc.,  which  proves  the  superficiality  of 
such  a  conception  for  Space  and  the  Object.  They  are  never 
divided  in  the  Percept,  and  we  should  never  divide  them  in  our 
Concept.  All  our  sensations  deliver  their  truth  whole,  but  our 
thoughts  only  nmfy  parts  of  such  whole  truth,  or  Reality.  It  is 
the  limit  begotten  of  all  motion  and  memory,  as  compared  with 
the  Being  in  which  they  move.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not 
to  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  any  limit  of  our  conceptions  is 
strictly  real  absolutely.  This  is  the  fault  of  our  lesser  judgments 
of  Being.  All  motions  are  really  moving  within  motions,  as  the 
wave-motion  moves  within  that  of  the  tide,  and  the  tide  within 
that  of  gravitation,  and  gravitation  within  that  of  Space-Being. 
Similarly,  the  thought-m/otions,  as  we  shall  see,  move  within  the 
Life-motions,  the  Life-motions  within  the  motions  of  What-we- 
are,  in  which  all  motion  is  composed  as  whole  with  the  energy 
which  affirms  Is,  of  itself,  or  Space-Being.  But  all  such  motions 
are  not  separate  but  whole.  It  is  the  judgment  ratified  in  our 
concept  which  is  defective  for  each,  and  thus  again  objectifies 
the  motions  themselves. 

70.  By  *  lesser  judgments '  we  must  be  understood  to  mean 
all  judgments  of  objectivity.  These  are  ever  capable  of  recon- 
struction and  change.  But  this  is  not  so  with  the  ultimate 
judgment  *  I.'     No  data  can  arise  to  compel  us  to  change  or 
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reconstruct  that  judgment,  :/  the  space-consciousness  has  been 
included  withi7i  it.  If,  however,  the  consciousness  of  space-being 
has  not  been  included  within  it,  the  *  I  '-Being  of  such  judgment 
is  one  of  objectivity,  and  is  capable  of  change.  It  is  such 
imperfect  judgments  which  give  us  the  philosophically  abstract 
'  objects  '  "  Ego,"  "  Self,"  "  Mine,"  "  Stream  of  consciousness," 
and  many  others,  all  of  which  are  limited  '  I  '-beings,  and  in  no 
sense  impervious  to  a  new  reconstruction  under  a  new  judgment. 
When  we  admit  space-being  into  our  consciousness  of  what-we- 
are,  the  judgment  of  our  '  I  '-Being  is  wJiole  with  all  Being,  and 
cannot  be  reduced  by  further  judgment.  It  is  not  then  within 
a  coficept  of  judgment  at  all.  It  is  simply  a  consciousness  of  Is, 
which  conditions  both  the  contents  and  motions  of  every 
judgment  absolutely,  in  its  transcendence  of  Change. 

71.  The  whole  question  of  the  certainty  of  Reality,  therefore, 
resolves  itself  into  this  Is-consciousness  which  is  independent  of 
all  processes,  motions,  objectivity,  and  even  personality,  as  that 
concept  is  usually  held.  We  have  seen  that  universally  and  in 
every  department  of  human  thought,  ultimate  certainty  of  being 
is  ever  sought  for  under  the  compulsions  of  an  irresistible  trend 
of  mind  towards  the  entire  negation  of  objectivity,  that  is, 
towards  the  Space-consciousness.  Only  a  temporary  certainty 
is  found  in  Quantity.  All  experience,  ancient  and  modern, 
affirms  of  the  Quantitative  that  it  Flows,  or  passes  away. 
Everything  which  can  be  objectified  declares  itself  to  have  no 
continuance  of  being  forever.  And  similarly,  no  quality,  or 
character^  which  can  be  predicated  of  any  being  remains 
absolutely  valid,  even  when  that  quality  is  necessary  to  the 
concept  of  Deity.  Forms,  Substances,  Matters,  Motions,  and 
all  that  is  predicable  as  relative,  are  all  kaleidoscopic  and 
impermanent.  Instinctively,  every  sincere  endeavour  to  find 
absolute  Reality  as  also  absolutely  certified  in  and  to  our 
consciousness,  frees  itself  from  both  quantity  and  quality,  and 
from  every  relation  without  exception,  and  seeks  satisfaction  in 
the  quantityless,  the  qualityless,  and  the  relationless  Is-con- 
sciousness. 

Whole-Being,  or  Space-Being,  is  not  therefore  a  conception  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term.  It  is  that  concept 
->vhich    has    become    recept    in    the    identical  consciousness   of 
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What-we-are.  It  is  the  judgment  which  is  not  closed  in  limita- 
tion, but  whole-open  with  consciousness  itself  For  when  we 
say, '  I,'  we  do  not  necessarily  say,  *  One^  It  is  a  consciousness 
of  simple,  open  Being  ;  Space-open;  Is. 

The  natural  deduction  from  such  a  consciousness,  moreover, 
is  that  all  that  is  in  the  Universe,  is  space  to  all  that  is  in 
it.  All  goes  through  all,  in  all  possible  ways.  Nothing  can 
be  conceived  to  be  absolutely  or  forever  isolated  from  another. 
Everything  in  the  vastitude  of  what  we  call  "Nature"  has  its 
existentiality  common  with  everything.  They  must  be  named 
with  Space-Being.  In  reality,  there  is  no  possible  objectivity, 
as  that  conception  is  understood  in  the  human  mind ;  no 
division  ;  no  apartness ;  no  unit  or  unity  conceivable  in  the 
common  existentiality  of  Whole-Being  as  it  is  affirmed  in 
our  consciousness  of  What-we-are. 


72.  For  although  Science  maintains  that  nothing  in  the 
universe  comes  into  actual  contact  with  anything  else,  and  only 
approximates  to  a  touching,  this  statement  is  only  true  when 
the  conscious  basis  of  Being  is  not  in  question,  or  when  the 
space-being  of  our  final  consciousness  of  Being  is  not  included 
within  the  data  of  the  contactual  problem.  It  is  a  judgment 
of  Being  which  can  only  be  proved  valid  when  it  is  also 
shown  that  the  whole  content  of  our  percept  of  the  meeting 
of  two  objects  is  enclosed  and  fully  stated  in  our  concept  of 
contactual ity.  Two  atoms  cannot  be  conceived  to  be  in 
actual  contact  any  more  than  two  worlds,  until  we  include  that 
Space-Being  which  is  given  in  our  percept  of  them  within 
the  concept  which  we  construct  regarding  their  being.  The 
two  atoms  have  no  common  basis  of  being  till  this  Space-Being 
of  our  percepts  is  admitted  into  our  judgment  of  What-they-are. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  atom  is  usually  generalised,  conceptu- 
ally, entirely  apart  from  that  space-being  which  our  percepts 
of  its  quality  assert  as  existentially  whole  with  it ;  and  there- 
fore, with  such  data  of  judgment,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
the  two  as  in  contact.  But  when  we  realise  the  limitation  of 
the  concept  in  so  far  as  the  Space-consciousness  has  been 
omitted  in  such  judgment,  and  then  include  this  space-con- 
sciousness within  our  judgment  of  the  two  atoms,  it  will  be 
found   that  it  is  still  impossible  to  conceive  them  in  contact^ 
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for  the  reason  that  the  two  can  only  then  be  conceived  as 
Whole  with  space.  Space-Being,  as  the  ultimate  fact  in  all 
we  think  regarding  any  object,  names  its  being  above  all 
the  qualities  of  the  object,  and  simply  testifies  Is  regarding  it. 
And  this  is  true  concerning  all  objects,  generalisations,  or 
concepts. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  regret  that  Hegel  permitted  himself 
to  sneer  at  this  consciousness  as  being  "the  night  in  which 
all  cows  are  black,"  not  discerning  that  it  was  the  consciousness 
in  which  the  'cows,'  the  'night,'  his  'self,'  and  his  'absolute 
Notion,'  were  subsumed  in  Whole-Being. 

The  scientific  concept  of  the  impossibility  of  two  objects 
being  in  actual  contact  absolutely,  is  really  due  to  the  fact 
that  Science  does  not  recognise  the  principal  fact,  in  her 
percepts  of  these  objects,  which  would  enable  her  to  make 
that  same  statement  with  a  wholly  different  meaning.  And 
it  is  clear  that  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  impossibility 
of  conceiving  two  conceptualities  as  *  subject '  and  '  object,'  in 
actual  contact,  and  likewise  the  concepts  of  mind  '  and  *  matter,' 
*  atom  '  and  '  space,'  where  '  space '  means  '  distance.'  The  realm 
of  theology  is  filled  with  the  same  'objects'  of  conceptuality ; 
and  the  severance  of  '  soul '  and  '  body,'  *  faith '  and  '  reason,' 
*law'  and  *  gospel,'  'God'  and  the  'universe,'  etc.,  etc.,  is  only 
possible  on  the  same  grounds. 


\\ 


73.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  asking  mankind 
to  lay  this  age-long  habit  of  concept-making  aside,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  abandon  that  mode  of  thought  which  creates  all 
Relativity,  differentiation,  division,  personality ;  the  sphere, 
that  is,  which  is  governed  by  "  the  categories  of  the  under- 
standing." We  are  not  attempting  such  a  foolish  task.  But 
we  are  contending  for  the  abandonment,  by  every  serious 
thinker,  of  that  habit  of  thought  by  which  this  sphere  of  the 
Relative  is  affirmed  as  existentially  true.  We  are  protesting 
against  absolutising  the  Relative  (if  we  must  so  express  it),  as 
real  in  our  consciousness  of  Being.  And  the  great  shadow 
of  doubt  and  suspicion  which  has  lain,  through  all  time,  across 
this  absolutising  of  Relativity  as  true  absolutely,  seems  to 
justify  us  in  doing  so.  We  do  not  deny  the  partial  truth  of 
the  relative,  the  object ;  but  we  affirm  that  it  never  gives  the 
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truth  of  Being.  All  relatives  are  true — as  relatives — in  as  far 
as  they  include  any  portion  of  the  space-fact  within  their 
conceptuality.  And  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  or  to 
conceive  anything  without  in  some  way  enclosing  space  in 
such  judgment,  so  is  it  impossible  for  any  concept  so  formed 
to  be  absolutely  false.  But  when  the  Relative,  the  Concept, 
the  Objective,  is  taken  to  be  absolute  in  its  affirmation  of  the 
reality  or  truth  of  its  being,  that  is,  when  Quality  or  Quantity 
is  asserted  to  be  essential  to  Being,  then  we  humbly  demur. 
By  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  Truth  is  based  in  our 
consciousness.  And  it  is  our  contention  here  that  the  whole 
sphere  of  Relativity  has  never  stood  rooted  in  our  Ultimate 
consciousness  of  Being.  Every  judgment  on  Being  which 
creates  an  Object,  a  related  thing,  a  differentiation,  or  as 
Spinoza  would  say,  a  Determination,  is  ever  subordinate  to  a 
judgment  which,  from  the  '  I '  -  consciousness,  affirms  such 
determination  to  be  the  unthinkable.  This  is  our  experience. 
Summarily,  no  thought  is  ever  absolutely  true  to  the  full 
truth  of  Being  till  such  thought  is  wide-open-whole  with  the 
Is-consciousness.  And  when  it  is  so,  it  is  then  Thought  which 
is  not  depending  upon  the  material  of  Quality  and  Quantity 
for  its  motions.  The  energy  of  such  thought  is  the  energy 
of  Whole-Being  and  equates  with  the  energy  which  affirms  'I.' 


74.  Knowledge  therefore  cannot  be  confined  entirely  to  the 
technical  sphere  of  the  Epistemological.  The  Ontological,  or 
rather,  the  Holological,  is  its  home.  For  'Being,'  as  the 
object  of  the  science  of  Ontology,  is  also  sometimes  objectified, 
and  is  thus  made  relative,  as  we  have  seen,  in  terms  of  Being 
and  Non-Being.  The  entire  realm  of  Philosophy  is  thereby 
lowered  beneath  itself.  Perhaps,  however,  this  has  been 
inevitable.  For  the  Is-consciousness  has  urged  the  thoughts 
of  men  beyond  the  narrow  concepts  of '  Being '  which  they  have 
generalised ;  refusing  conceptual  immortality ;  and  they  have 
been  compelled  under  the  stress  of  the  Is-consciousness  to 
abandon  all  such  concepts  and  venture  forward  beyond  them. 
But  when  the  final  consciousness  of  Reality,  idiomised  as  Space- 
Being,  was  put  outside  the  motions  of  Thought,  and  judgments 
based  on  quality,  etc.,  were  preferred  as  the  deepest  testimony 
of  consciousness  to  Being,  then  there  was  no  other   resource 
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but  to  view  the  Space-Being  as  Non-Being,  and  Being  as 
determined  relative  to  it.  Inevitably,  also,  every  man  could 
find  his  Thought  in  such  philosophical  systems  which  were  so 
based  in  the  concepts,  Being  and  Non-Being,  but  he  could 
never  find  himself.  Such  concepts  have  no  absolutely  real 
reference  to  concrete  Being ;  Whole-Being ;  seeing  that  they 
do  not  accept  into  themselves  the  only  absolutely  real  Being 
idiomised  as  Space-Being. 


i 
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75.  It  is  doubtless  the  same  mistake  of  absolutising  the 
Relative  which  has  played  such  havoc  in  all  efforts  to  obtain  a 
true  consciousness  of  absolutely  Continued  Being.  Mathema- 
ticians seem  to  boast  themselves  of  having  accomplished  the 
feat.  The  Arithmetical  Continuum,  it  is  afifirmed,  is  a  fact. 
Number  has  yielded  a  result  which  consciousness  itself  has 
shrunk  back  from  helpless ! 

Now,  by  the  nature  of  a  concept,  which  has  its  physical 
conditions  governed  by  the  vibrations  of  the  whole  Cosmos,  and 
built  out  of  qualities  which  science  cannot  discover  to  be  even 
in  contact  with  each  other,  an  Existential  Continuum  would  seem 
in  such  circumstances  to  be  the  impossible.  Hume  thought 
that  we  could  not  have  a  perfect  continuum  of  Thought  for  the 
reason  that  we  never  have  a  perfect  continuum  of  impressions 
through  our  senses.  And  this  can  be  verified  in  a  simple  way. 
If,  for  example,  we  pass  the  eye  along  a  plane  surface  ever  so 
slowly,  we  are  never  able  to  effect  a  consciously  perfect  con- 
tinuum of  vision.  The  path  of  vision,  strive  as  we  like,  is 
broken  up  into  points.  And  no  other  sense  does  better  than 
the  eye  in  this  respect.  The  hiatus  is  of  course  immeasurably 
small,  but  the  fact  remains  that  we  never  can  assure  ourselves 
that  vision,  in  the  case  of  the  eye,  is  absolutely  continuous. 

The  reason  seems  to  be  that  vision,  as  indeed  every  sense,  is 
under  the  domination  of  both  what  we  call  Life  and  Thought. 
Thought  is  under  the  domination  of  the  brain,  and  the  brain,  is 
in  turn,  determined  in  its  motions  by  the  pulses  of  the  blood. 
And  as  the  blood  pulses  act  in  continuous  variability,  and  as 
the  movement  of  vision  is  affected  at  any  moment  by  the  trans- 
mission of  nervous  energy,  the  influx  and  efflux  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  the  respiration  of  the  breath,  and  other  minor  influences, 
it   is  evident  that  there  are  data  for  believing  that,  eye  and 
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thought  being  so  conditioned,  the  normal  and  only  result  for 
concepts  of  the  mind  will  be  one  of  limitation,  point-to-point 
differentiation,  discontinuity,  or  what  we  define  as  Objectivity. 
We  are  not  conscious  of  thinking  two  or  three  thoughts 
simultaneously,  but  one  after  another,  just  as  we  find  in  all 
vibrations  or  pulses.  We  know  that  in  consciousness  itself 
there  is  an  energy  or  emphasis  which  is  not  equal  over  the 
whole  field  of  it,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Attention, 
Concentration,  and  other  synonymous  terms.  But  we  must 
remember  that  that  focal  centre  of  energy  in  consciousness 
never  can  be  got  to  stay  fixed  in  the  same  static  place.  It  is 
perpetually  moving.  And  hence  the  difficulty  we  experience  to 
fix  our  thought  upon  anything  for  any  length  of  time  without 
fatigue,  the  expenditure  of  energy  being  noticeable.  "  Every 
conscious  state,"  says  Prof  Alex.  Bain,  "is  accompanied  with  a 
diffused  wave  of  effects,  muscular  and  organic,  which  is  stronger 
according  as  the  feeling  is  more  intense"  (Senses  and Inte/lect^ 
p.  277). 

But  the  point  to  be  noticed  here  is  that  these  gaps  between 
our  vision-points  as  the  eye  is  moved  onwards,  are  points  of 
space-consciousness.  The  percept  gives  to  the  eye  and  brain 
that  gap-material  from  which  a  thought  or  concept  of  space 
alone  can  be  formed.  In  another  sense,  the  points  are  uncon- 
scious points,  as  far  as  the  odject  gazed  upon  is  concerned. 
That  is  to  say,  in  looking  at  any  object  whatsoever,  while  the 
percept  seems  to  give  a  continuous  '  object,'  the  concepts  of  it 
are  broken  up  into  points  of  consciousness  and  unconsciousness 
of  that  object,  although  the  speed  of  sequence  is  so  great  as  to 
be  generally  unnoticed. 

A//  thought,  or  process  of  judgment,  must  be  conditioned  in 
the  same  way.  And  this  seems  to  be  one  reason  why  it  is 
impossible  to  have  absolute  contimiity  of  conception  on  a  basis  of 
the  "categories  of  the  understanding."  It  is  certainly  the  case 
that  when  we  conceive  an  'object,'  we  are  entirely  unconscious 
of  Space  in  the  actual  determination  of  the  concept  of  the  object. 
And  contrariwise,  when  we  have  Space  filling  all  our  conscious- 
ness, we  are,  for  the  instant,  completely  unconscious  of  the 
object.  It  is  this  fact  that  makes  it  possible  for  anyone  to  have, 
the  consciousness  that  '  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away.'  But 
this  is  only   saying  once  more  that  all  concepts  involved  in 
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objectivity  are  decreatable,  and  that  our  fundamental  con- 
sciousness which  cannot  be  subjected  to  that  process  is  that  of 
Space.  And  it  is  this  consciousness  alone  which  gives  us  our 
veritable  and  undoubted  consciousness  of  absolute  continuity  and 
durance  of  Being. 

Our  Experience  is  thus  always  more  than  Thought,  Con- 
cept, Idea,  or  Notion.  All  that  is  involved  in  conceptual 
objectivity  is  less  real  and  continuous  being  than  is  Space- 
Being.  We  identify  what-we-are  to  be  continuous  being  in  our 
space-consciousness,  but  we  never  can  reach  a  consciousness  of 
continuity  in  any  other  '  being.'  Hence  it  follows  that  but  for 
our  consciousness  of  Space  we  should  never  have  any  conscious- 
ness of  what-we-are  save  one  of  point-to-point  being,  dififer- 
entiated,  and  divided.  We  should  have  a  new  consciousness  of 
what-we-are  with  every  new  concept,  and  the  continuity  of  the 
'  I '  being  would  be  unthinkable. 

'j6.  Therefore,  concept  of  quantity  being  the  foundation  of 
every  arithmetical  concept,  it  is  clear  that,  unless  Space  is  taken 
as  the  quantity,  no  consciousness  of  continuity  for  any  other 
quantity  is  thinkable.  That  space  is  believed  to  be  quantified 
in  every  concept,  is  of  course  the  reason  why  we  have  objec- 
tivity at  all.  It  is  the  space  which  can  be  squared,  or  cubed, 
increased  or  decreased,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  Euclidean  Point, 
Line,  and  Surface,  each  of  which  though  unreal,  gives  for  the 
time  being  a  consciousness  of  reality,  just  because  there  is  a 
consciousness  of  this  space  accompanying  them.  And  as  far  as 
point-being  of  this  nature  goes,  there  is  always  a  consciousness 
of  continuity  within  the  bounds  of  the  concept  of  the  pointy  whether 
it  be  conceived  as  a  pin-point,  a  world-point,  or  a  Cosmos-point; 
that  is,  whether  such  total-point  is  infinitesimal  or  '  infinite ' ; 
but  such  space-point  has  always  its  conscious  limits,  and  in  the 
end  it  is  declared  objective,  and  seen  to  be  space  '  materialised ' 
by  conceptuality,  and  in  no  wise  our  true  Space-Being.  It  is 
logical  or  terminable  space  :  concept-created.  It  is  that  space 
we  enclose  within  our  concept  of  the  sea-line,  or  the  sky  curve, 
or  between  any  two  points,  such  as  the  two  masses  in  Newton's 
gravitation  formula.  No  absolute  continuity  of  existential  being 
is  ever  given  in  it.  For  when  our  true  consciousness  of  Space 
is  brought  into  the  data  of  our  judgment  of  such  objects,  no 
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concept    of  unity    or   totality    is   then    possible.      For   neither 
quantity  nor  quality  is  found  in  that  consciousness. 

Nevertheless,  the  Arithmeticians  are  not  the  only  thinkers 
who  believe  that  a  consciousness  of  existential  continuity  of 
being  can  be  given  by  our  concepts.  We  have  seen  that 
philosophers  may  be  obsessed  with  the  same  conviction. 
Differences  are  concussed  into  unities ;  subject  and  object  are 
caused  to  unite  as  one-being  under  thought  compressions  some- 
how. The  phrase  "  Stream  of  thought,"  appears  to  convey  a 
true  consciousness  of  continuity,  as  also  does  that  *  Self  which 
'returns  upon  itself,'  or  "strikes  round  into  itself."  It  does  not 
do  so  actually.  It  is  analogous  only  to  the  break  in  the  flash 
of  petrol  in  the  carburettor :  the  apparently  perfect  continuous 
"  stream  "  of  thought  impresses  itself  upon  the  reflection  as  truly 
real,  and  then  we  hear  of  the  '  Notion,'  in  its  absoluteness,  as 
containing  the  ALL  of  Being  within  its  womb.  We  never 
escape  from  unity  or  totality,  in  such  a  view,  and  the 
consciousness  of  Space  beyond  such  totality  is  not  included 
within  such  a  concept.  There  is  the  usual  differentiation 
between  Being  and  Non-Being,  or  discontinuity  of  Being. 

TJ.  In  fact,  if  concepts  are  conditioned  for  their  existence  in 
motion  of  Thought,  then  continuity,  as  a  concept,  should  be, 
owing  to  that  fact,  impossible  of  affirmation  in  the  sphere  of 
objectivity.  For  Motion  cannot  be  conceived  except  as 
conditioned  in  space.  The  consciousness  of  space  is  ante- 
cedent to  the  consciousness  of  motion.  The  space-conscious- 
ness therefore  antecedes  the  thought-motions.  But  the  same 
difficulty  occurs  between  conceiving  continuity  for  our  Thought 
as  for  our  vision.  Every  idea  or  concept  stands  apart  by  itself, 
and  in  passing  from  one  to  another  we  are  as  conscious  of  a 
gap,  or  hiatus  in  continuity  of  thought-motion  as  we  are  of  a  gap 
or  hiatus  in  continuity  of  seeing.  Concept  is  not  continuous 
because  percept  is  not  continuous. 

78.  Bergson  has  indeed  made  something  of  the  fact  that 
mental  states  permeate  one  another.  Continuity  is  thereby 
insinuated.  But  Hegel  implied  this  fact  when  he  said  "  Being 
and  Nothing  are  the  same."  What  neither  Bergson  nor  Hegel 
gives    us    is    the    data    for    obliterating    each   one   state,   and 
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making  out  of  their  debris  one  whole  mental  state  as  the 
result  of  such  permeation.  One  wave-motion  permeates  another 
wave-motion,  and  the  universe  as  well  as  the  human  mind 
is  seething  full  of  such  permeations,  but  what  we  wish  to 
know  is  if  the  fact  of  permeation  accounts  for  creation,  and  why 
and  where  each  wave-motion  gives  up  its  individual  energy 
in  becoming  continuous  energy  with  all  energy.  Bergson's 
permeation  of  mental  states  helps  nothing.  He  gives  no 
data  for  the  sublation  of  each  single  process  into  one  process 
continuous  for  each.  It  is  not  indeed  process  that  can  give 
us  the  data  we  want,  for  all  process  confesses  itself  limited 
and    conditioned    in    space-being,   and    is    itself    far   short   of 

ultimation. 

No  motion  therefore  is  conceivable  as  absolutely  continuous. 
We  simply  pass  our  concepts  from  point  to  point  in  space  so 
exceedingly  swift  as  to  engender  a  generalised  conception  of 
continuity.  '  Cause  '  becomes  '  effect '  we  say,  but  we  are  never 
conscious  of  the  continuous  motion  through  which  the  one 
becomes  the  other.  It  is  because  by  the  nature  of  our  concepts, 
space  being  omitted  from  them,  no  consciousness  of  common 
existentiality  is  conceivable  for  them.  Unity  is  all  that  can  be 
predicated  of  each  concept,  and  Totality  ;  but  whole-being  is 
inconceivable  except  on  the  basis  of  the  Space-consciousness. 
And  when  this  is  given,  all  the  categories  of  the  understanding 
vanish,  and  every  motion  of  thought  is  sublated  in  it. 

79.  Now,  as  we  presume  to  think,  //  is  just  this  consciousness 
of  Whole- Being  which  ive  ahv  ays  find  absent  from  the  systems  of 
both  ancient  and  modern  philosophy,  and  the  absence  of  it  seems 
to  us  to  be  the  chief  reason  why  disconnection,  division,  differ- 
entiation, and  isolation  prevail  so  grievously  throughout  all  the 
domains  of  Thought.  The  concept  has  been  deemed  to  be 
perfect  as  an  interpretive  instrument  of  Being,  and  Unity  of 
Being  to  be  the  ultimate  truth  in  that  interpretation.  The 
"  Unity  of  Subject  and  Object"  has  been  the  goal  aimed  at, 
and  when  this  Unity  has  been  declared  perfect,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  "the  riddle  of  the  universe"  was  answered. 
Whereas  the  consciousness  of  Man  has  always  demurred  to 
this  Unity  of  Being  as  declaring  the  truth  of  his  existentiality 
to  be  common  with   All-Being.     No  concept  of  his  Thought, 
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however,  was  capable  of  giving  him  anything  else,  seeing  that 
in  wielding  the  power  of  this  concept  he  neglected  the  full 
truth  of  his  percepts,  and  thrust  from  his  judgment  of  Being 
that  presentation  of  Nature  which  alone  could  enable  him  to 
find  himself  not  merely  one  with  some  other,  but  whole  with  all 
that  affirms  Being. 

80.  Unity  never  yields  a  consciousness  of  Whole-Being. 
The  apparent  satisfaction  which  such  a  consciousness  gives  to 
our  Thought  is  always  unsatisfactory  to  our  ultimate  conscious- 
ness of  What-we-are.  And  perhaps  but  for  the  magnificent 
genius  with  which  Hegel  enforced  the  concept  of  Unity  of 
Being  upon  the  world,  as  the  nltiuiate  truth  of  Being,  the 
masters  in  Israel  would  have  found,  ere  now,  that  higher 
interpretation  of  Being  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Man  of 
Galilee,  from  which  Hegel,  Kant,  and  Hume  have  turned 
away.  For  it  is  abundantly  revealed  by  Him.  No  Teacher 
of  men  has  so  exposed  the  poverty  of  the  concept,  and  has  so 
exalted  the  fulness  of  the  percept ;  has  proved  how  little  of 
the  truth  of  all  we  see,  hear,  touch,  taste,  and  smell,  finds 
sanctuary  in  the  inmost  convictions  of  humanity,  and  how 
small  a  portion  of  the  ways  of  civilisation,  so  grounded  in 
the  human  concepts,  ever  harmonises  with  those  ultimate 
affirmations  of  our  Being  which  we  call,  in  the  aggregate. 
Religion.  What  avails  it  that  there  is  always  *a  unity  beyond 
every  difference,'  if  such  a  unity  still  discovers  itself,  to  all 
eternity,  to  be  differentiated  once  more  from  something  else 
not  included  within  itself?  We  never  obtain  more  by  this 
concatenation  of  conceptual  unities  than  the  arithmetical  series 
of  numbers  which  runs  out  to  *  infinity.'  Our  percepts  still  affirm 
that  there  is  being  presented  within  every  one  of  them  which 
is  never  embraced  within  the  bounds  of  such  c(>nceptual  unities. 
For  so  long  as  Space-Being  is  omitted  from  our  concepts  of 
Unit-Being,  there  will  be  abundance  of  expansive  consciousness 
in  which  such  Unities  may  extend  their  differentiating  and 
uniting  for  ever. 

It  may  indeed  be  true  what  Prof  Wallace  has  said,  in 
interpreting  the  philosophical  system  of  Hegel,  that  "  Thought 
(the  Idea),  as  has  been  more  than  once  pointed  out,  is  the 
principle  of  unification  or  unification  itself:  it  is  organisation 
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plus  the  consciousness  of  organisation  :  it  is  the  unifier,  the  unity, 
and  the  unified— subject  as  well  as  object,  and  eternal  copula  of 
both"  {Proleg.  p.  324),  but  we  search  in  vain  for  our  con- 
sciousness of  Whole-Being  in  this  so-called  Unity.  If  there 
were  given  us  here,  even  an  ultimate  consciousness  of  Some- 
thing which  zvas  One  existentially,  after  this  process  of  uniting, 
that  is,  a  perfect  continuum  of  Being,  we  should  be  convinced 
that  the  wholeness  of  the  Unity  was,  at  least,  fairly  adequate 
to  what  we  seek.  But  even  this  wholeness  is  never  given  in 
such  a  Unity.  Every  one  of  these  terms,  *  unifier,'  *  unity,' 
'  unified,'  '  copula,'  involves  the  concept  as  well  as  the  conscious- 
ness of  coming-together,  which  again  involves  the  consciousness 
of  space  for  the  movement  of  coming-together,  and  indisputably 
it  is  this  consciousness  of  space,  and  not  the  fixed-up  Unity 
which  is  our  ultimate  consciousness  at  last. 

But  in  actual  fact,  it  is  never  shown  how  the  concept  of 
existential  identity  of  subject  and  object  is  effected  among, 
and  out  of,  all  these  uniting  concepts ;  nor  how  a  separate 
copula  is  created  for  their  union  in  our  consciousness.  The 
Subject,  the  Object,  and  the  Copula,  are  never  existentially 
united  into  an  identical  Being  or  Thing,  perfectly  continuous 
in  its  being.  TJuy  are  07ily  tied  together  in  a  total.  The  three 
are  one,  in  a  concept  of  three,  but  never  in  a  concept  of  Being. 
In  the  nature  of  the  concept  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  The 
consciousness  of  Whole-Being,  without  the  slightest  hint  of 
parts  in  it,  is  completely  impossible  for  these  three  concepts. 
We  require  the  data  of  that  Being  which  has  been  omitted 
from  the  content  of  each  concept  before  true  unity  can  also 
be  true  to  our  consciousness  of  Unit-Being.  We  require  the 
space-consciousness  for  the  process  of  their  uniting,  and  it 
is  never  brought  into  the  judgment  which  asserts  Unit-Being 
as  so  effected,  and  as  a  consequence,  we  have  only  a  pseudo- 
unity.  Neither  is  the  *  Self,'  looking  on  at  this  unifying  process 
ever  sublated  with  either  the  united  Three-Thing,  nor  with 
space-being.  Therefore,  the  Unity  so  effected  is  never  absolute 
under  any  circumstances,  nor  is  it  ever  verified  as  such  in 
our  consciousness  of  it.  The  '  Thing '  so  united  is  a  mere 
object,  and  both  *  Self  and  Space-Being  are  consciously  apart 
from  it  in  the  data  of  our  judging  //  to  be  Unity.  In  other 
words,  instead  of  a  consciousness   of  Whole-Being,  we  retain 
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only  one  of  relation  and  relativity.  And  this  will  be  found 
to  hold  true  of  all  the  'antagonisms'  and  'differences'  which 
are  declared  to  be  existentially  united,  as  well  as  of  the  new 
Unity  which  is  said  to  lie  '  beyond  them.'  They  are  no  more 
than  Totals  in  their  unity,  consciously  finite,  and  they  never 
include  either  what-we-are,  or  space-being,  within  their  Total- 
Being. 

Now,  it  is  our  commonest  experience  that  when  we  look 
on  any  object  whatsoever,  a  house,  a  desk,  a  tree,  a  finger,  a 
star,  a  horizon,  the  sky,  a  man,  anything,  there  is  given  us 
an  undoubted  consciousness  of  Unit-Being  for  that  object. 
But  in  every  case  without  exception,  there  is  always  accompany- 
ing that  consciousness  of  objective  unit-being,  an  inseparable 
consciousness  that  the  object  itself  is  not  the  Whole  of  that 
Being  of  which  we  have  consciousness.  And  universally,  no 
object  coming  within  the  scope  of  either  sense  or  concept 
fills  completely  our  consciousness  of  Being,  or  What-is.  It  is 
never  a  consciousness  of  Whole-Being.  Therefore,  it  is  never 
responsive  to  our  deepest  consciousness  of  Reality,  or  Truth. 

81.  Our  consciousness  of  a  part,  or  division  in  Being,  is 
therefore  due  to  the  fact  that  we  never  bring  such  object, 
part-being,  or  unit-being,  into  our  consciousness  of  Whole- 
Being.  If  we  did,  we  should  not  be  able  to  conceive  it  as  an 
object,  a  part,  or  a  unit.  It  is  we  who,  arbitrarily,  and 
deliberately  judge,  or  make  a  concept  of,  an  object  by  omitting 
from  our  data  of  judgment  that  experience  of  Whole-Being 
given  in  our  consciousness  of  Space,  which,  on  our  admitting 
it  to  such  judgment,  inevitably  renders  conceptual  objectivity 
impossible  and  untrue.  Bacon  believed  that,  by  rigidly  con- 
fining our  experience  to  "things  themselves,"  we  could  abolish 
error  forever;  but  it  is  clear  that,  until  he  rose  above  the 
consciousness  of  there  being  <?;/j/ actual  'thing,'  he  could  never 
reach  Absolute  Reality.  The  grand  error  is  in  accepting  the 
reality  of  the  object,  the  part-being,  or  unit-being,  as  determined 
in  the  very  essence  and  nature  of  Being,  as  much  as  the 
'  Unity  beyond  the  difference.' 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  both  the  deductive  system  of  the 
ancients  and  the  inductive  system  of  the  moderns  have  equally 
failed  to  realise  for  the  human  mind  a  consciousness  of  Absolute 
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Reality,  resting  on  a  fact  which  both  sense  and  thought  agree 
to  be  true.  The  same  unresting  dissatisfaction  and  irritability 
prevails  to-day  throughout  the  whole  modern  world  of  Thought 
as  obtained  in  the  days  of  Bacon  and  Descartes.  The  deductive 
process  of  reasoning  was  found  by  these  giant  minds  to  be 
fruitless  of  those  highest  results  which  the  foregoing  ages  had 
hoped  to  realise  by  it.  Greek  Philosophy  was  characterised  by 
Bacon  as  'puerile';  'lifeless';  of  little  use;  non-progressive; 
and  merely  repetitive.  He  turned  away  from  it  "  to  begin  the 
work  anew,  and  raise  or  rebuild  the  sciences,  arts,  and  all 
human  knowledge,  from  a  firm  and  solid  basis."  And  his 
practice  of  this  resolution  earned  for  him  the  proud  title  of 
'  Father  of  modern  science.'  We  do  not  require  to  emphasise 
in  any  way  here  the  enormous  value  which  the  Baconian  method 
of  pursuing  the  path  to  reality  has  had  for  the  world.  What 
we  want  to  do,  however,  is  to  point  out  the  fact,  which  is  too 
evident  to  all  thinking  people  in  our  time,  that  in  as  far  as  the 
Inductive  method  professed  to  lead  the  human  mind  to  Ultimate 
Reality  or  Truth,  it  has  fallen  as  short  as  did  the  method  of 
Deduction  which  Bacon  scorned. 

"  A  firm  and  solid  basis,"  is  undoubtedly  what  the  pro- 
foundest  yearnings  of  the  '  I  am  '  crave.  The  world  will  never 
find  satisfaction  under  the  sun  until  this  is  realised.  The  cry 
for  it  has  gone  up  to  heaven  since  the  world  began.  Great  men 
have  earned  their  proud  place  in  the  admiration  and  worship  of 
mankind  because  they  convinced  their  fellows  that  they  had 
led  them  to  it.  And  it  is  only  true  to  say  that  One  alone  has 
stood  rock-fast  amidst  the  floods  of  criticism,  doubt,  suspicion, 
and  examination,  which  have  tested  these  pretensions.  For  He 
alone  arose  above  Process.  The  rest  of  our  noble  great  ones 
failed  to  ascend  above  the  All  that  was  in  Flow.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  world  until  this  day,  He  alone  discovered  the 
"  firm  and  solid  basis  "  above  the  sphere  of  Change. 

Plato,  for  example,  felt  Bacon's  yearning  for  such  a  basis. 
Who  has  not  felt  it?  And  instinctively  he  sought  for  the 
Primal  Thing.  The  universe  stood  before  his  rapt  vision.  Its 
grandeur  and  vastitude  flowed  onwards  in  its  majesty  like 
music.  Order  and  beauty  were  everywhere.  Thought  was 
impressed  upon  every  motion.  Surely,  he  conceived,  thought, 
ideas^  must  be  the  Primal  Being.     The  Idea  directs  all  under 
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man,  it  must  also  surely  guide  all  things  in  the  universe. 
Moreover,  to  make  anything,  man  must  first  possess  an  idea  of 
what  he  would  make.  It  must  be  that  Ideas  were  the  Primal 
Basis  of  Being.  A  Personal  Being  who  thought  these  Ideas 
must  also  exist. 

So  has  Man  mused  since  the  ages  began.  And  on  the  basis 
of  the  fact  of  Ideas,  as  primal  rock,  Plato  built  up  his  system  of 
philosophy.  That  is  to  say,  from  these  primal  'Ideas'  he 
deduced  the  Cosmos.  By  an  easy  generalisation,  Deity  was 
placed  over  the  universe,  and  was  seen  to  direct  all  things  from 
His  heavenly  throne.  Clothed  in  other  or  Hebraic  attributes, 
the  Christian  Church  accepted  this  Deity,  along  with  the  method 
of  understanding  His  handiwork  given  by  Plato,  and  the  Aristo- 
telian system  of  Logic  which  confirmed  it  all.  And  thus, 
generally  speaking,  it  remained  till  Bacon's  advent. 

Plato's  basis  rose  no  higher  than  Thought :  Process  of  mind  : 
an  ever-varying  basis.  All  the  deductions  made  by  later 
philosophers  and  logicians  reposed  on  no  better  foundation 
than  he  knew.  They  were  supposed  to  embrace  Nature,  but 
Nature  actually  lay  outside  of  them,  and  the  abstractions  of 
human  thought  alone  dominated  the  world.  Through  Greek 
Philosophy  nature  was  lost  to  man.  Bacon  declared  that  we 
must  throw  away  these  abstractions  and  return  to  'things 
themselves.'  We  must  begin  anew,  and  from  what  the  '  things ' 
revealed  of  themselves,  realise  the  Truth  there  was.  He  was 
undoubtedly  wise  in  his  method.  The  '  Thing '  tells  its  own 
Quality ;  it  characterises  itself,  and  as  such  we  know  it.  And 
we  know  it  truly.  It  is  scientific  knowledge,  resting  on  a  firm 
basis  of  fact.  And  by  following  this  simple  and  commonsense 
method,  the  knowledge  of  men  has  advanced  in  storms  since  his 
time.     Truth  has  widened  with  the  suns. 

Yet  we  have  still  to  ask,  Has  this  Inductive  method  led  to 
Ultimate  Reality?  Has  it  brought  more  satisfaction  to  the 
thinking  race  than  the  deductive  process  of  Plato-Aristotle? 
Has  anyone  the  least  confidence  that  Ultimate  Truth  can  be 
realised  by  these  methods  ?  Does  not  the  '  thing '  but  reveal 
its  Quality  ?  And  does  not  such  Quality  change  and  flow  and 
give  no  firm  and  solid  basis?  Process  is  vain.  We  see  the 
proof  of  this  more  clearly  in  the  experience  of  Descartes.  He 
also  examined  the '  thing.'     He  examined  himself.     He  likewise 
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had  a  vision  of  the  universe,  and  saw  the  basis  of  it  all  to  rest 
on  Thought.  Cogito :  ergo  sum.  The  sanction  of  Being  was 
proved  by  thought.  So  also  Hegel.  His  whole  system  is 
based  on  this  principle.  And  the  principle  amounts  to  a 
disease  in  human  intelligence  at  the  present  time.  Process 
creates,  it  is  said  !     We  think  '  things '  together  ! 

82.  Bacon  made  a  false  beginning  in  his  assumption  that 
our  senses  are  fallacious,  and  that  our  "  first  notices  of  things  " 
are  erroneous.  Our  *  first  notices  of  things'  had  to  be  corrected, 
he  declared,  by  a  stricter  examination.  He  stated  this  axiomati- 
cally,  as  if  it  had  no  exception.  This  was  the  rift  within  the 
lute.  The  exception  was  the  important  point.  For  there  is  in 
the  very  first  '  notice '  of  a  new-born  child,  That  which  no  after 
examination,  or  *  notice'  ever  surpasses  in  fact  of  truth.  It  is 
the  experience  of  Space-Being.  Truth,  in  its  Whole-Being 
grandeur,  is  the  first  experience  of  every  *  thing '  and  of  every 
person.  We  never  lack  this  experience  though  we  ignore  it. 
And  it  is  this  consciousness  which  was  as  certainly  given  to  the 
experience  of  the  ancient  philosophers  as  it  was  factual  for 
Bacon  himself  And  it  was  that  conscious  fact  for  which  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  had  the  smallest  use.  It  is  a  fact  of 
the  first  importance,  surely,  that  we  are  all  intensely  conscious 
of  Being,  that  is,  of  Space,  which  is  not  revealed  by  either  a 
process  of  Deduction  or  Induction,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
has  no  quality,  quantity,  nor  relation,  and  no  '  thing '-ness  to  be 
tested  for  its  truth  ?  It  gives  no  consciousness  of  Change.  It 
does  not  Flow.  It  is  indeed  the  "  firm  and  solid  basis "  by 
which  all  comparisons  of  firmness  and  solidity  are  made.  It  is 
our  conscious  basis  of  absolute  Solidity.  It  never  requires  to  be 
corrected  by  further  tests  and  examinations.  The  mind  of  man 
is  always  satisfied  with  Space-Being.  No  murmur  has  ever 
risen  from  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  that  bottomless  pit 
of  complaints,  regarding  the  disappointments  of  Space-Being. 
The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  that  we  have  the  same  expcrieftce 
of  space-being  as  we  have  for  what-we-are  ourselves.  We  are 
conscious  of  be-ing,  but  we  are  not  conscious  of  being  '  things,' 
or  of  possessing  quality,  quantity,  or  relations  which  change. 
The  conscious  *  I,'  at  its  deepest,  is  identical  with  our  conscious- 
ness of  Space-Being. 
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This  fact  ought  ^to  have  been  taken  into  account  by  the 
philosophical  discernment.  For  no  motion,  or  consciousness  of 
motion,  but  unfailingly  yields  also  a  consciousness  of  Space,  as 
its  primal  condition  of  moving.  This  space-consciousness 
was  present  in  Plato,  as  in  Bacon  and  Descartes.  Motion  of 
Idea ;  process  of  thought ;  changing  judgment ;  were  surely 
intensely  intimative  and  informative  of  space-being.  It  is  to 
this  space-being  which  Motion  of  judgment,  process  of  Idea, 
and  all  methods  of  '  thinking,'  testing,  judging,  are  constantly 
witnessing  and  pointing.  The  process  may  be  deductive  or 
inductive ;  it  may  be  from  the  Primal  Principle  to  the  smallest 
particular  '  thing,'  or  from  the  qualified  and  quantified  *  Thing  ' 
up  to  the  widest  generalised  Principle ;  it  may  be  a  combination 
of  these  motions  of  mind ;  it  may  be  any  conceivable  process  of 
mind ;  yet  there  will  always  remain  the  fact  that  such  process 
never  yields  any  other  result  than  insolidity,  and  Changing- 
Being.  The  Ultimate  Reality  lies  above  all  this,  in  that 
conscious  Space-Being  which  is  ever  consciously  Whole-Being 
with  what-we-are. 

83.  But  Induction,  contrary  to  Bacon's  belief,  really  starts 
from  the  abstract  as  much  as  Deduction.  It  starts  from  the 
'thing'  itself  For  this  very  'thing,'  no  matter  what  we  call  it, 
is  a  concept  of  the  mind.  It  has  been  formed  out  of  material 
given  to  mind  by  the  senses.  And  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  characterise  it  as  'thing,'  if  the  consciousness  of 
Space-Being  had  not  first  been  abstracted  from  that  material. 
To  call  it  *  thing,'  then,  in  such  a  case,  is  to  name  an  abstraction 
of  thought,  or  a  production  of  the  conceptual  judgment,  which 
is  false  to  the  whole  truth  given  in  the  perceptual  material  of 
the  senses.  The  senses  were  not  fallacious,  as  Bacon  believed  ; 
there  is  never  any  fallacy  given  by  our  senses.  But  there  is 
fallacy  often  to  a  riotous  degree  in  the  concepts  of  our 
judgments  formed  from  the  content  our  senses  bring.  The 
scientific  mind  trusts  itself  loyally  enough  to  the  services  of  the 
senses,  and  discerns  constancy  in  the  Universe,  but  is  often 
painfully  compelled  to  alter  her  conceptual  judgments  with 
regard  to  what  these  judgments  have  omitted  from  the  abundant 
content  which  the  senses  deliver. 

There  is  no  assured  consciousness  of  Reality,  therefore,  to 
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be  had  either  from  the  process  of  Deduction  or  Induction. 
They  only  yield  a  result  more  or  less  abstract  and  unstable  in 
basis.  The  same  falls  to  be  said  of  all  Logic.  The  conscious- 
ness of  the  Space-Being  alone  gives  the  royal  assurance  of 
absolute  Reality.  And  it  is  the  omission  of  it  from  the 
fundamentals  of  thought  and  reason,  which,  we  think,  is 
responsible  for  the  instability  of  all  intellectual  confidence  in 
our  time,  and  for  that  thought-sickness  which  fevers  the  pulses 
of  the  world.  What  is  ever  lacking  is  the  *firm  and  solid 
basis'  which  we  all  desire  for  our  consciousness  of"  Spirit,"  that 
grand  and  imposing  fact  which  no  examination  of  the  'thing' 
ever  reveals  in  the  very  least ;  which  draws  its  power  of  truth 
from  beyond  all  consciousness  of  All  that  Flows ;  and  which 
keeps  its  throne-seat  in  the  convictions  of  man  independent  of 
either  the  methods  of  deduction  or  induction.  And  although  it 
has  been  put  forcibly  under  metaphors  of  motion,  such  as  breath 
and  zvind,  the  metaphors  are  more  the  creation  of  the  fallacious 
concepts  of  the  mind  than  interpretive  of  the  consciousness  of 
unchanging  reality  which  the  '  I  '-Being,  or  Space-Being,  stead- 
fastly maintains.  It  was  quite  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  our 
world  minds  to  assume  that  it  was  not  our  nearest  reality,  but 
one  far  away;  in  order  to  reach  which,  they  had  to  undertake 
a  sore  process  of  doubting,  criticising,  and  abstracting.  It 
is  our  Nearest.  We  cannot  think  differently  of  this  Reality 
and  ourselves.  It  is  so  near  that  we  must  think  space-being  if 
we  think  ourselves.  But  men  have  for  this  reason  declared  that 
it  is  not  real,  and  only  we  ourselves  are  real.  "  Descartes,"  says 
Prof  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  "  reasoned :  space  is  real :  but  if  not 
material,  it  is  a  non  ens:  therefore  it  is  material.  Kant  also 
reasoned :  space  is  real ;  but  viewed  as  a  material  datum,  it  is 
non  ens  ;  therefore  it  is  not  a  material  datum,  but  the  pure  form 
of  intuition"  {Descartes,  p.  210).  The  reality  of  space,  to  both 
thinkers,  was  intensely  real.  But,  to  Descartes,  this  meant 
material  reality,  without  which  there  could  not  be  Being  at  all. 
Kant  did  not  quite  place  the  whole  stress  of  Being  on  material- 
ity, but  in  that  case  if  space  was  not  material,  it  must  be 
'  spiritual.'  And  as  this  was  inadmissible,  space  must  be  neither 
and  only  ^form  for  our  ideas  of  both  matter  and  spirit. 


84.  Now,  neither  Descartes  nor  Kant  had  the  slightest  foot- 
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hold  for  such  conclusions.  Descartes  had  no  quality,  quantity, 
nor  relation  given  him  in  his  consciousness  of  space  on  which  to 
base  his  conclusion,  '  Space  is  material,'  and  just  as  little  had 
Kant  for  his  concept  '  Space  is  form.'  These  conclusions  are 
pure  guesses.  There  is  not  a  shred  of  fact  to  base  them  on. 
But  Descartes  was  baffled  to  know  how  there  could  be  Being 
without  *  matter,'  and  Kant  and  Bacon  were  just  as  obsessed  with 
the  conviction  that  Reality  must  have  Form.  A  moment's 
consideration,  quite  free  from  all  theological  prejudices,  would 
have  shown  them  that  they  never  had  any  other  data  of 
consciousness  for  the  reality  of  themselves  than  they  had  for 
Space.  And  whatever  judgment  they  passed  on  their  own 
Reality,  they  were  bound,  in  loyalty  to  facts,  to  pass  on  the 
reality  of  space,  a  fact  whose  reality  somehow  they  did  not 
doubt ! 

This  view  of  themselves,  on  the  same  basis  of  reality  as 
space,  was  of  course  the  punctum  stans  for  Being  which  they 
were  not  prepared  to  take.  Space  must  at  all  costs  be  severed 
from  the  beings  of  Man,  God,  and  the  Universe.  Better  to 
count  it  Nothing  !  Space  must  be  put  outside  of  Being  !  Bacon 
as  well  as  Plato  believed,  without  the  least  item  of  fact,  that 
he  was  one  reality  and  space  another.  Each  held  by  the 
absolute  truth  of  objectivity.  This  is  the  conviction  of  all  ancient 
and  modern  philosophers,  notwithstanding,  as  we  see,  that  they 
possessed  a  consciousness  of  the  reality  of  space.  Differentia- 
tion, as  a  consequence,  was  assumed  to  be  in  the  very  structure  of 
Being.  The  latent  consciousness  of  Whole-Being  is  still  with 
them,  of  course,  and  they  never  can  rid  themselves  of  its 
insistent  arguments,  but  as  space  was  always  left  out  of  their 
concepts,  or  judgments  of  Being,  no  such  Wholeness  could  be 
realised.  It  is  the  urgements  of  this  Whole-Being  consciousness 
which  lie,  all  the  same,  at  the  very  heart  of  every  effort  to 
effect  '  Unity '  beyond  all  the  sad  '  Difference '  which  is  first  so 
gratuitously  admitted.  As  if  mere  Unity  of  Being  were  of  the 
least  consequence,  in  interpreting  Reality  1 

The  assumption  that  man  was  one  being,  and  space  another 
and  non-being  ;  and,  certainly,  not  common  being  with  man,  was 
the  grand  error.  For  if  consciousness  is  to  be  our  supreme  test, 
then  it  must  be  affirmed  that  no  man  is  ever,  or  can  be  ever, 
conscious  of  the  dividing  line  betiveen  zv hat-he-is  and  space.     We 
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cannot  by  any  possibility,  as  we  must  always  reiterate,  judge 
ourselves  to  be  different  being  from  space-being.  Conse- 
quently, Objectivity  stands  on  no  absolute  basis  of  reality. 

85.  It  must  now  be  evident  to  the  reader,  that  it  is  the  age- 
long conception  of  human  Personality  which  has  been  the  grand 
deflecting  power  at  work  in  biassing  the  human  mind  towards  a 
false  judgment  of  universal  or  whole-being.     Man  has  assumed 
the  isolated  oneness  and  apartness  of  his  being,  from  every  other 
being,  to  be   the  sine  qua  nan  of  all   judgments.     The   high 
question  of  discussion,  therefore,  hinges  upon  the  proposition — 
Is  man's  conception  of  Personality  true  or  untrue  ?     Man  has 
judged  his  person  to  be  himself,  to  be  all  of  himself,  and  no 
other  than  himself     His  conception   of  '  God,'  and   the  *  Uni- 
verse,' his  conceptions  of  his  ethical  relations  to  God  and  man, 
have    been    built    upon    this    fundamental    axiom    of    reality. 
Heathen  or    Christian,  religious   or   irreligious,  fool  or  philo- 
sopher,  male    or    female,   each   has    accepted    this   concept   of 
personality  as  the  absolute  Truth,  and    all  being  as  other  or 
objective  to  it.     It  will  be  our  endeavour  to  show  that  it  is  a 
concept  which  is  not  sustained  by  the  common  consciousness  of 
man  at  its  deepest,  and  that  it  is  not  the  ultimate  consciousness 
of  Being  in  either  ourselves  or  Him  whom  we  humbly  seek  to 
follow  as  Lord  and   Master.     We  shall   try  to  show  that  the 
conception  of  personality,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood 
in  all    Literatures,  is  invariably  transcended  by  one  which  is 
peculiar   to    His   own   teaching,   a   conception   of    personality, 
indeed,  which  is  dissolved  or  sublated  in  His  ultimate  conscious- 
ness of  Whole-Being-God,  to  Whom  He  ever  professes  to  be 
ascending.     And    it    will    be    found   that  it  is  the  Space-Being 
which  He  ahvays  makes  His  basis  of  all  ultimate  statements  of 
personality,  whether  such  *  personality  '  connotes  '  Humanity  '  or 
'Divinity.'      Neither   'Nature,'  nor  'God,'  nor  'man,'  is  ever 
excluded  from  His  statements  of  What-He-Is.     Each  is  always 
included,  rather ;  and  in  the  resultant,  or  whole  consciousness 
of  Being,  He  affirms  freely  of  all  that  is,  "//  is  /."     In  other 
words,   Objectivity  vanishes  in   His  consciousness  of  Whole- 
Being. 


CHAPTER   V 

PERSONALITY   AND  CONCEPTUALITY 

86.  The  transcendence  of  personality  means  the  necessary 
elimination  of  the  concept  or  conception  of  personality  from  our 
consciousness,  together  with  the  qualities,  or  characteristics, 
from  which  that  concept  is  formed.  We  are  asserting  that  the 
concept  of  personality,  as  it  is  customarily  created  from  the 
characteristics  of  unit-being,  with  its  attendant  attributes  of 
unit-will,  unit-origin  of  thought  and  feeling,  independent  action, 
independent  experience,  etc.,  is  inconsistent  with  our  deepest 
consciousness  of  what-we-are,  and  therefore  is  a  concept  which 
cannot  retain  the  highest  place  in  our  judgment  of  what-we-are. 
Every  concept  of  the  intellect  is  a  judgment  framed  from  and 
upon  the  material  which  sense  and  sensibility  contribute,  and, 
as  we  have  tried  to  show,  carries  in  itself  the  potentiality  of  its 
own  decreation,  when  a  higher  judgment  transcends  that  judg- 
ment which  brought  it  into  being.  But,  as  our  concept  of 
personality  determines  all  other  concepts  which  we  employ 
in  interpreting  Being,  it  follows  that  the  transcendence  of  the 
concept  of  personality  is  the  transcendence  of  conception  itself 

But  this  again  is  to  abolish  Logic  in  its  lofty  pretensions 
of  apprehending  absolute  Reality.  In  doing  so,  however,  there 
being  no  longer  any  concept  by  which  thought  can  anchor 
herself,  we  have  the  impression  of  stepping  outside  of  Being 
into  Nothing !  But  it  is  quite  the  reverse  of  this  result.  We 
rise  above  all  lesser  judgments,  of  which  '  objects,'  either  indi- 
vidual or  personal,  are  the  products,  and,  with  the  space- 
consciousness,  enter  the  true  consciousness  of  what-we-are  as 
horizonless  reality  absolute. 

87.  High  Philosophy  has  deemed  it  her  principal  ideal  tQ 
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reverse  this  process  of  Mind.     In  grappling  with  the  problem 
of  Being  she  has  unwittingly  postulated  the  conceptual  judg- 
ment  as  the  essential  core  and  centre  of  her  work.     In  every 
great    system    of    philosophy,   therefore,   we    always,   without 
exception,  either  begin  or  end  with  a  coriceptity  which  graves 
the   impression   upon   us  of  its  being  the  last  laborious  con- 
centrated  effort  of  the  philosopher's  wholly  combined   powers 
of  intellect.      We  define   it  as    a   conceptity,  which    has   only 
a    thought-,    or  abstract-content,   in    contradistinction    to    the 
true  concept  which  always  has  a  content  of  sense,  or  much-at- 
once-ness    of  sensation.       Hegel    well    designated    his    central 
conceptity,  Begriff.     The  *  Monad  '  of  Leibniz,  the  '  Substance  ' 
of  Spinoza,  the  Unknown  *,r-thing-in-itself '  of  Kant,  the  *  Ideas ' 
of  Plato,    and   all    the   central   concepts,  or   conceptities,   that 
dominate  the  philosophical   realm,  give   the   same  condensed 
evidence    of   a    final    hydraulic-like    pressure    of    the    logical 
energies.     Each  great  mind,  in  its  titanic  ambition,  is  revealed 
thereby  as  attempting   to  buckle-round  the  Cosmos;    the  All 
of  Being ;    God,   Universe,  and    Man  ;    one    strong   conceptual 
band,  the  extremes  of  which   each   seals    close    in    one  grand 
logical  judgment.     Each    be-grips,   or   tries   to   be-grip,    Being 
in  his  concept,  and,  in  doing  so,  ruins  it  into  false  limitations. 

Such  laborious  effort  flows  from  the  prior  conviction  that 
Absolute  Being  can  be  put  inside  of  a  conceptual  judgment. 
There  is  also  the  still  prior  conviction  governing  all  such 
philosophy  that  thereby  a  comforting  Uiiity  will  be  achieved 
absolutely.  And  such  a  conceptual  Unity  has  been  supposed 
as  we  have  said,  to  be  able  to  yield  a  grand  and  final  solution 
of  the  'riddle  of  the  universe'!  And  so  it  would,  clearly,  if 
Being,  or  What-we-are,  were  capable  of  being  clenched  in  a. 
logical  concept. 

The  path  to  absolute  reality  is  rather  by  way  of  the 
primal  space  -  experience  of  the  child,  and  the  full  -  open 
surrenders  of  sensation-given  love,  than  through  the  hydraulic 
forces  of  the  logical  press  in  its  creation  of  conceptities.  Nature 
must  be  heard  in  a  deeper  idiom  than  speaks  through  the 
reeds  and  chords  of  the  grinding  conceptual  organ.  So  natural 
should  we  be  in  such  contemplations  as  to  lose  ourselves  in 
the  consciousness  of  What- Is.  Even  the  concept  of  personality 
should  be  regarded  as  the  e^g-shell  from  which  what-we-are 


escapes.  But  this,  of  course,  means  the  abandonment  of  our  joy 
and  conceit  of  thinking,  in  which  we  pass  from  concept  to  con- 
cept, as  bees  do  from  flower  to  flower,  drinking  the  perceptual 
content  of  each  as  we  vigorously  accumulate  erudite  stores  of 
object -knowledge.  The  space -consciousness  rather  calls  us 
to  a  boundless  empyrean,  to  commune  in  common  whole-being 
with  true,  invisible,  illimitable,  conceptless  Being,  and  to  leave 
far  behind  us  all  the  so-called  ultimate  concepts  of  God, 
Universe,  and  Man,  with  which  we  are  so  familiar.  All  the 
concept-belts  in  which  we  buckle  Absolute  Being  must  them- 
selves be  burst,  and  Thought  permitted  to  take  her  instinctive 
ascent  into  the  space-consciousness,  clear  out  of  her  cognitional 
restrictions,  even  as  the  drowning  man  instinctively  seeks  the 
upper  surface  of  the  water,  ascending  into  the  ''wide  air." 
It  is  the  strictly  drawn  limitations  of  the  concept-judgments 
of  the  ultimates  of  theology,  philosophy,  and  science,  which 
have  inevitably  sundered  each  from  each,  and  until  these  are 
dissolved  in  a  limitless  consciousness  of  being,  natural  for  each, 
the  severance  will  remain  irremediable. 

For  the  concept-judgment  is  a  conscious  closing  and  opening 
of  Thought,  a  graspvng  together  of  sense-material  mediated 
through  sensibility;  and,  as  such,  its  own  fundamental  char- 
acteristic is  Motion.  It  always  connotes  Space-Being  as  the 
prior  basis  of  its  very  existence.  But  no  concept  grasps 
Space-Being  within  itself;  and  consequently,  we  never  realise 
Space-Being  as  limited,  or  qualified  in  any  way.  An  operation 
of  thought,  whose  products  depend  upon  process  or  motion, 
cannot  therefore  cope  with  our  consciousness  of  Ultimate 
Being.  For  we  must  always  keep  before  us  the  fact  that 
the  conceptual  "  space  of  three  dimensions  "  is  really  objective, 
and  is  true  quantity.  It  can  be  squared,  cubed,  etc.,  like  any 
other  quantity  numerically  treated,  and  consequently  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  real  Space-Being. 

88.  We  have  referred  in  previous  pages  to  the  fact  that 
our  senses  do  not  yield  us  a  continuum  of  sensation.  Sensation 
is  constantly  broken  up  into  'points'  of  consciousness  and 
unconsciousness,  as  to  the  object,  although  this  is  not  generally 
apparent  owing  to  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  changes  from 
one  experience  to  the   other.     We  always   seem   to   have   an 
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existential  continuum  of  seeing,  of  hearing,  etc.,  while  the 
actual  experience  is  one  of  punctured  sensation,  much  as  we 
seem  to  have  a  continuum  of  sound  through  the  pierced  card- 
board of  the  pianola.  Vibration-frequency  enters  into  the 
conditions  of  the  light  by  which  we  see,  and  the  air  by 
which  we  hear,  and  finds  its  counterpart,  if  we  may  call 
it  so,  in  the  vibrations  of  nerve-energy,  and  the  pulses  of  the 
blood.  Both  from  without  and  from  within,  the  brain-energies 
are  governed  and  conditioned  in  their  thought-creations  and 
motions,  in  feeling-and-willing-experiences,  by  physical  con- 
dition>  uliich  render  an  existential  continuum  of  either  thought 
or  sensation  an  impossibility,  from  an  absolute  point  of  view. 
Every  sensation,  and  even'  concept  moulded  from  its  content, 
is  created  nut  of  conscious  and  unxonscious  niatcrial.  lUit  this 
sphere  of  t^ur  cxpcricricc  without  and  within.,  which  is  so 
vihr:itory  betwecni  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious,  so  intense 
vKiih  In^lit  and  dark,  nioti.  )n  and  cessation  of  motion,  gives  at 
the  same  time,  an  irrechicible  consciousness  of  space-being  as 
cnvironinig  -iH  we  experience. 

Is  it  Darwin  wh<'  ■>j)eaks  somewlicrc  of  pn]<c  in  the  blood  as 
beini'^  a  reminnscent  survival  of  the  sea-tide  intluence,  in  that 
sta^^e  of  existence  when  all  earthdife  wa.>  seadife  ?  Perhaps 
such  a  >u^^gestion  retpnres  to  be  extenidcd  tar  beyond  sea- 
influences,  to  embrace  the  universe  in  its  scope,  for  pulse, 
vibration,  wave-motion,  limited  outline,  objectivit\-.  sweeps  all 
Bein^^  as  it  is  tf;/tr/:v?/,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  in  our  veins,  in 
our  heart-beats,  in  onr  conscious-unconscious  thinking,  in  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  in  living  and  dying,  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
worlds  from  nebula  to  extinction,  is  but  a  part  of  that 
stupendous  swstem  of  Being  wdiich  the  Space-consciousness 
alone  gives  to  us  as  Whole. 

Now,  ipi  the  very  fact  of  our  being  conscious  of  Motion^  as  a 
quality  or  characteristic  of  anything,  we  have  a  clear  proof  of 
its  being  conditioned  being.  It  is  this  consciousness  which  is 
so  deeply  planted  in  the  convictions  of  all  ages  that  All  Flows, 
and  that  therefore,  there  is  "  no  abiding."  Man  has  never  been 
able  to  comfort  himself  with  this  evanescent  quality  of  Being. 
And  if  this  conception  of  Being  were  absolutely  true  to  the 
nature  of  Being,  it  might  well  be  said  of  the  foundations  of  all 
things  that  they  are  built  in  sorrow. 
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But  of  course  the  conception  of  Staticity  of  all  things  would 
just  as  fully  prove  the  conditional  nature  of  Being.  Both 
Motion  and  Inertia  are  relative  terms  in  a  consciousness  of 
Space  which  identifies  both  in  Whole-ness,  a  statement  which 
we  hope  to  make  clearer  below  in  the  chapter  on  Space  as 
Whole-Force  or  Energy.  It  is  found  impossible  to  have  a 
concept  of  anything,  in  short,  without  having  also  a  concept 
relative  to  it,  except  that  whole-concept  which  is  identical 
with  our  consciousness  of  Space.  The  Motional  is  inconceivable 
as  motion  without  a  relative  consciousness  of  the  Inert,  and 
vice  versa.  The  strings  of  a  violin  seem  only  to  vibrate  between 
the  nut  and  the  bridge,  but  there  is  just  as  much  vibration  at 
the  nodules  of  vibration  as  between  them.  And  similarly,  all 
motions  in  heaven  and  in  earth  have  a  corresponding  inertia 
acconip<ui\  ing  them  in  our  consciousness  of  either.  Each  con- 
tains the  |)otentiality  of  the  other.  It  is  only  when  we  lay 
aside  the  concept  of  either  motion  or  of  inertia  that  we  find  in 
the  consciousness  of  Space  that  W'hole-Being  of  both  which  is 
inorc^  than  they.  Space  gives  n.o  consciousness  of  either  our 
conceptual  molioii  or  inertia^  but  only  of  Whole-Being,  Is. 
And  liere  again,  wc  recognise  the  consciousness  of  what-we-are 
ourselves. 


89.  The  conceptual  power  within  us  which  judges,  dis- 
criiNUhitcs,  or  distinguishes,  is,  in  this  w^ay,  seen  to  be  always 
a  mark  of  conditionality  of  Being.  We  never  can  attain  to 
absolute  Being  by  its  instrumentality.  And  the  reason  for  this 
seems  still  more  apparent  when  we  examine,  even  in  an  amateur 
manner,  what  we  may  call  the  mechanism  of  the  concept.  And 
Kant's  diagnosis  of  it  comes  to  our  help  in  this  place.  He 
brings  the  'concept'  and  Space  as  it  were  face  to  face,  and 
marks  their  behaviour.  He  says,  "  Man  kann  sich  niemals  eine 
Vorstellung  da  von  machen,  dass  kein  Raum  sei,  ob  man  sich 
gleich  ganz  wohl  denken  kann,  dass  keine  Gegenstande  darin 
angetroffen  werden."  "  One  is  never  able  to  conceive  in  one's 
self  an  idea  of  no-space,  although  one  may  quite  well  think  that 
no  object  is  present  (or,  met  with)  therein."  In  one's  self,  space 
must  be  thought  whatever  is  thought.  But  such  a  concept, 
Kant  thinks,  may  have  nothing  else  m  it.  And  this  exactly 
corresponds   to  our  ultimate  conception  of  our  eye-  or  outer- 
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vi..ion.     Let  heaven  and  earth  as  objects  pass  awa>-,  and  ,^ti11 
we   should   have  a  space-content    in   our   consciousness.     Both 

outer  and  inner  vision,  in  the  ultimate  content  of  them,  yield  us 
an.    ur.faiHng    experience    of   what   we    may    venture    to    term, 
Space-Spread  ox  extension.     Although  no  object  ^^•cre  to  meet 
the  eye,  we  should  always  have  a  consciousness  of  seeing  near 
ox  far  '  That  is  to  say,  we  should  always  have  space-objectivity 
or  a  -oread  of  space  for  the  eye.     And  this  is  the  same  experi- 
ence \Vliic]\  wc  obtain  for  our  inmost  vision.     But  what  Kant 
does    not   notice   is    its    mobility.      This   space-content   of  our 
consciousness  is  contractile  or  expansive.     It  lias  Form.      It  has 
motion      Vve  car.  contract  it  to  a  point,  tlie   Euclidean,    r-unt,  or 
we  can  widen  it  until  the  spread  of  space-content  enlarges  to  a 
'  horizon  •  that  widens  to  the  universe,  and  '  elanguesces '  into  the 
Space-Iking.     We  have  certain  effects  of  intension  and  exten- 
sion brougirt  about  b>-  thought-moven^ent  anal   thought-energy, 
'it   i^  e,f  course  tl\e  motions  of  Life   tliat   we   mark   behind   it   rdl. 
_\,,,1   in   such   movements  of  tliis   space-content,  motion   is   yet 
more  pronounced   in  the  fact  of  our  consciousness  of  sensation 
of    men.tal    propulsion,   wave-like    exi)analing    every    way.      1  he 
latter  is  a  genuine  sensation  o\  enlargement  of  thought-energ>-. 
'  '  But   as'^with  our  outward  vidon,  when  no  object  comes  into 
|,en   objeetivitv  still  i)ersists  with  a  s|)ace-content,  horizoned  and 
limited  so  also  i>  it  with  our  expcrienee  of  the  inner  vision.      In 
it  there'  i>  '  no  object '  save  space.     As   Kan.t  .^axs.  we  meet  with 
no  'object'  iri  e)ur  consciousness  of  this  space-spread,  but  tne 
space-spread  itself  is  distincUv  objeetive.  ^  It  has  also  mobilit)',  as 
wc  have  saitl,  audi  we  venture  to  say,  euLun-. 

Thi<  i^  the  welkknown  '^^pace'  whieh  Kant  discusses  m  his 
"Critique  of  pure  Reason,"  and  which  he  has  rightly  deluied 
to  have  '  Form  '  ^  K.  d.  r.  \'.,  I  'cu  de;;:  Raniue,  par.  2;.  It  is  the 
same  form  of  'space'  between  tw-  masses  which  we  cah 
'distance,'  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  But.  we  mu>t 
not  mistake  it  for  the  consciousness  o.f  that  Space  which  gives 
neither  form,  colour,  motion,  nor  an>-  qualit>-  absolutely.  I  nder 
the  domination  of  what  is  known  as  Attention,  which  is  simply 
the  space-spread  in  activity  under  the  life-energies,  our  thought- 
ener-ie.  can  make  such  objective  >pace  into  space-distances, 
space-points,  and  spacedv-rizon..,  and.  space  of  ''dimensions. 
But  the  Space  of  our  ultimate  consciousness  gives  no  conscious- 
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ness  of  either  c|uality  or  quantity.  It  is  only  when  we  have 
swept  Qualit\-  anal  Uuantity  from  all  conscious  concepts  that 
we  realise  the  true  Is-consciousness,  changeless,  formless,  and 
substanceless. 

/)///  this  space-spread  in  our  consciousness  seems  to  be  tJie primal 
mould  of  mind  from  zidiich  all  our  concepts  emerge.  Thoughts, 
ideas,  every  species  of  objectivity,  continually  change  and  flow 
in  ceaseless  fluidity,  but  this  space-spread  as  tJieir  form  abides 
in  !t^^elf  It  is  always  objective.  But  we  should  find  it  hard  to 
say,  in  all  its  motions,  when  it  was  ever  any  object  save  space. 
Even  in  its  objectivity  it  is  nothing  but  space.  \\Y^  have  also 
true  sensations  in  its  motions; — motions  which  seem  to  harden 
into  all  our  thought-forms,  concepts,  and  conccptities. 

This  motion  of  the  space-spread  of  our  consciousness  has 
centrality  in  it,  too.  We  could  never  conceive  a  'point'  if  it 
had  not  this  quality.  And  this  form,  in  expansion,  passes  into 
the  formless.  We  should  never  have  a  consciousness  of  formless- 
ness otherwise.  The  concept  enlarges  or  gives  itself  up  into 
the  absolute  space-consciousness.  And  in  this  wide-open 
consciousness  we  realise  whole-being,  or  what-we-are.  And  it 
is  because  of  this  complete  sacrifice  of  the  form  of  conceptity 
that  we  have  a  consciousness  of  '  Nothing.'  W'e  cannot  then 
be-grip  anything.  And  then,  because  no  concept  is  possible, 
we  take  it  upon  us  to  affirm  the  absence  of  Being !  For 
instance,  gazing  outwardly  into  space,  we  discern  no  'object' 
save  space,  and  then  we  assume  that  we  see  '  nothing.'  Yet  we 
have  a  concept  of  space  in  the  sk)'-boundaries  which  is  purely 
the  product  of  the  inner  motions  of  the  space-spread.  So 
likewise,  when  we  cannot  think  or  conceptualise  any  'object' 
within  our  space-consciousness,  wc  think  or  conceptualise  space- 
distance,  space-object,  space-form.  And  Kant  called  it  also 
seeing  *  nothing.'  It  was  mere  '  form  '  for  all  our  concepts  of 
thoughts  and  things.  But  he  was  in  error  in  supposing  that 
this  space-spread  was  our  true  space  of  the  wide-open  conscious- 
ness, which  he  elsewhere  described  as  "all-embracing  space." 

90.  Now,  for  all  our  sensations,  as  well  as  for  our  cognitions, 
this  consciousness,  we  maintain,  is  an  identical  consciousness  for 
their  '  form.'  At  the  base,  so  to  speak,  of  each  sensation,  there 
is  no  consciousness  of  an  object  which  might  connote  substance, 
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or    matter,  but    there  is  .  c.^ciousness    of  'form.        And   its 
conu.t  cannot   be   distinguished  from  space.      bounds,  sigh  s, 
smells,  flavours,  sensations  of  t.  ucl-„  and  all  our  .sensations  wul-,- 
out  exception,  have  this  point-and-sprcad  space-conscousness 
as  their  original '  form.'     So  closely  is  sensation  alucu  m  ii_u  ,th 
all  our  '  ideas '  that  the  rnm-Mln-nri^-  of  the  idea  is  to  experience 
sensation   with    it.      The  entire   system  of  the  senses  of  our 
external   experience  is  faithfully   reproduced  in  our  iiimr  ex- 
perience.    And  it  is  ah.vays  reproduced  through  this  mechanism 
of  the  space-spread   in   which  wc  can   find  'no  object       11ns 
space-spread  is  the  womb  of  all  '  form.'      It   i^  the  trnnsfornnng 
medium  which  from   the  bulk   of  our  sensations  en-culcr.  or 
moulds  our  concepts.     Tur  tl-.cro  is  always  a  sn,sa/wn  oi  energy 
in  it.  motions.     It  secm<  also  to  be  tl-.c  .~eK  ct.vc  and  dnvct.ve 
energy  wliich  tr.m-forms  tlu-  ma~s,  or  as   I'rot.  James  calls  it, 
the'much-at-once'  of  our  sen.sations.  into  the  art-lorms  whicli 


are  tlic  priiie  of  our  ci\ilis,iti' 
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No  matter  what  the  sensa- 


tin,!  in.v  arise  from,  originally  ;  no  matter  what  special  sense 
niav  be' its  medium,  this    energy   o-ovcrnm-   our  space-spread 
consciouMios   moulds   it   as   it   pleases.      For  example    a  scene 
of  interest  is  i^iven   to  the  eye,  l)ut   in   diherent  mmd^,  by  the 
medium    of   the    .pace->pread,    the    scene    is    transi;>rmed  fr^m 
sen<ation  int.  varxin^  vivid  ideas,  conceptualised  into  sensuous 
ima<^es;    to,./   form;    nr    f.-ms    of   m/our.       Sensation    m   the 
first^would   |>robably   be   transh-rnu-d   into /../rr,  in  the  seconc. 
intn   ;;,,../.,    and    in   the   third   into  /w/.//;/^     All    three  won  o 
b,  tran.inrmcd  and  transmuted  sensation,  and  all  three  would 
be  ca^t    fir<t  as  sensation   intn  this   n^nuld-form   ot    our  space- 
spread  consciousness,  to  enK.-e  through   it  into  the  concept- 
forms  of  art.     Vet  the  sensation,  whether    it    were    originated  _ 
bv  si^dU,  sound,  or  Muell,  etc..  would   l)e   .eized   by   this  energy 
and   the   sensation    would    be    re-experienced    in    what   we  ca 
^Mcmorv'    with   all   the  truth   -d    the    hrst    sensation,  although 
the  .i>dU  were  internal  and  the  sound  and  .mell  were  the  same. 
AJi    'memory'    or    recalling,    may    indeed     be     said    to    be 
the  \e-seeing,    're-hearing,    or     re-.melling,     re-touchmg,    and 
,e_ta.tin^    nr   c^eneralh",  re->ensing   what   has  been   previously 
Unown  to  us  thr- a^h 'Feeling,  somcuhat  similar  to  repeating 
nuisic    an    octave   higher.       No   doubt,    it    appears    strange     o 
speak  of  an  internal  sound,  smell,  taste,  etc.,  but  undoubtedly 
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with    th(>    remembering    of   the    'object'    seen,    heard,    smelt, 
touched,  or   tasted,  the   former    sensations   are  reproduced,   or 
re-/^;';;/£v/in  the  space-spread  of  our  consciousness.     However, 
in  such  a  case,  the  on/er   of  Memory  seems    to    be    reversed. 
Before   we   have  a   concept    of  an\'thing,   uriginally^    we    must 
have   through   sense  the  '  much-at-once '    sensation,   and    then 
from   such   bulk   of  confused  sensation  our  concept  selects  its 
content.     The  concept  thus /^//^zc^j  the  sensation   in  the  order 
of  experience.       A   pain,   e.g.,  is    experienced,  and    then   from 
its    bulk,    concepts    of    intcnsit}-,    locality,    duration,    etc.,    are 
moulded    in    the    space  -  spread    consciousness.      The}-    receive 
JorDi.     We  then  speak  of /(v/^zt//;/^  the  pain.     The  sensation  is 
transformed    into  unit-knowledge  as  the   gases    hydrogen   and 
(,)x\-gen  are  transformed   into  unit-water.     /////,  /;/  rcvicjubcn'?/^, 
the  order  is  reversed.     We  first  recall   the  knowledge-form  aiid 
then  the  sensation-form  fitting  it  is  experienced.     And  as  no 
concept    ever    stands    quite    isolated    from    all    other    concepts, 
one    concept    links   up  with   another,  and   the  second   concept 
may  l)e  the  one  that  really  calls-up  the  sensation  corresponding 
to   the   first   experience,   a    process    which    goes   by    the    name 
of  the   Association   of  ideas.      The   entire  sphere   of  Memory 
is   strictly  confined   to   the  sphere    of  our    conceptions.       The 
eoifoit  of  memor\'   is  one  which   has  all   been  defined  before 
ill  conceptional  forms  of  the  space-spread.     When  we  remember 
a  thing,  it  is  b\'  the  original  space-spread  form  of  conception 
that    it    is    recalled.     F'or    example,    we    can    never    remember 
anything  which   has   never  been  put  into  concept  form.      We 
do  not  remember  'God,'  but  only  certain  feelings  and  deistic 
conceptions  which  we  have  formerly  experienced  in  connection 
with   that  term.     Wc   do  not   remember  space-being  but  only 
certain    conceptions    concerning    space  -  being    which    w^e    have 
previously  formed.     Therefore,  also,  we  have  no  consciousness 
of  reiiie))dhi-i)ig  wliat-we-are.     The   formless,  matterless,   time- 
less,   qualitydess    content    of  consciousness,   such    as    we    have 
m   the   true   '  1  '-consciousness,   is   never  within    the    sphere    of 
Memory.       It  is  this  that  explains  why  w^e  have  difficulty  in 
remembering  anything  when  most  of  the  elements  are  awanting 
by  which  we  formed   the  original  concept  of  it.     People  meet 
after  long  years  and  cannot  recall  either  face  or  name.     The 
elements  out  of  which  the  former  concepts  of  each  other  were 
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formed  are  nearly  all  absent,  and  consequently  memory  fails. 
Let  but  the  former  material  be  restored  out  of  which  conceptions 

were  framed,  and   tlu-i   memory  acts.      And   universally,  where 

conceptiiKi    is  oriL;inalK-  dim,   bfurred,  and   im[)crU:'et,  memory 

A  ''  '  111 

will  be  feeble,  and  where  the  concept  i-  eiear,  ^har[).  and  stable, 
memory  will  be  strong.      l)Ut,  no  concept,  no  memory. 

'  Personal  identit\' '  has  often  been  based  upon  the  so-called 
remembrapice  uf  ourselves  as  being  the  same  person  who  did 
certain  thiuiC^s  at  some  past  time.  But  we  ha\e  nut  the 
sli<dite<i  recollection  of  what-we-are  in>  ihc  past,  buit  onl\'  of  certrdn 
conceptions  connected  with  what-we-are.  UV  o^/j'  re ni ember 
our  conceptual  experience  of  the  past.  And  such  remembering  is 
alwa\-  a  prcverit  experience.  The  concepts  formed  at  such 
a  time  in  our  ex[)erience  are  brought  fortli  h-«an  our  conscious- 
ness, like  w  rid  Tig  out  of  .^\-m|jathctic  ir.k.  But  we  do  not  go 
back  thereb}-  in.to  a  '  past '-^tv'//^.  Ad  the  concepts  formed 
vesterdax'  are  sxanpathetically  present  to-day  in  our  con- 
sciousne>-,  andt  we  liawj  a  n-re.^cnt  experierice,  not  of  |)ast-^7V/;'- 
but  of  ct^ncepts.  .\n  i  throu.gh  these  ce)ncepts  we  reconstruct 
our  cw^erience.  lUit  as  we  never  ha\e  a  concept  or  concep- 
tion of  wluit-we-are,  we  cannot  remember  or  reconstruct  it. 
IlePiCe,  we  cannot  identify  what-we-are  tlirough  remembrance. 

It  is  the  fixed  and  rigid  fiature  o.{  the  concept  wliich  also 
'd\-e>  rise  to  the  idcJitily  of  object.-^  which  have  changed  tlieir 
entire  contents.  A  eoncei)t  ot  a  ship  is  formed  cait  of  th.e 
material  of  perce[)tion  such  as  hub,  sails,  masts,  etc.,  and 
so  long  as  each  y^A  these  is  renewetl,  tlie  concept  'ship'  is 
never  chani<^ed.  h'<  ir  the  identit\'  o'l  the  ship  does  not  depend 
upon  one  tr.ing  but  of  all  as  eoUiCeived  together.  It  is  a 
unit-concept  of  composite  n^aterial,  and  the  c()nce[)t  is  never 
broken  until  the  change  is  >o  great  as  to  .annul  hull,  masts, 
sails,  etc.,  each  of  which  is  a  separate  concept  and  exists 
indc^cniiciil  of  the  concept  ship,  and  may  be  changed  without 
affectin^^'  the  wider  one  which  includes  all.  Similarly,  we 
have  a  totalised  concept  of  our  CApcrich'cc,  as  it  has  been 
conceptualised,  but  never  of  what-wc-are.  Our  'identity'  of 
beino-,  or  indivisibilit)'  of  being,  transcends  the  uses  of  memory 
and  its  conceptual  mechanism,  and  is  based  in  our  ultimate 
consciousness  of  what-we-are  as  s^iace-being,  of  which  neither 
unity  divisibilit\',  nor  temporality  can  be  predicated. 
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In  original  experience,  then,  the  order  is,  first  sensation 
then  concept ;  but  in  remembering,  the  order  is,  first  concept 
and  theri  sensation.  And  we  should  notice  one  difference  in 
the  residts  of  the  reversed  process.  Memory  never  gives  us 
the  same  vivid  and  intense  realisation  of  the  sensation  through 
the  re-transformed  concept  as  we  experience  in  the  original 
sensation  before  it  is  transformed  into  a  concept.  And  the 
reason  partly  seems  to  be  tliat  we  never  wholly  birid  up 
In  our  concepts  the  entire  content  of  the  sensation,  just  as  wc 
never  have  a  sensation  equal  to  all  that  sense  eives.  and 
consequently,  in  re-transforming  the  concept  back  into  sensa- 
tion, the  'form'  of  the  sensation  is  r.evcr  so  full  as  it  was  in 
its  original  '  form.'  The  fact,  in  its  general  aspect,  is  expressed 
b\'  sa)'ing  that  we  never  really  exhaust  all  that  is  to  be 
conceived,  or  known,  of  the  experience  in  its  original  '  form.' 
The  Concept  is  never  equal  to  cope  with  the  full  reality  of 
the  I'ercept.  And  this  is  the  reason  for  the  limitations  of 
all  our  knowledge,  seeing  that  it  is  based  upon  such  imiperfect 
concepts. 

But  the  fulness  of  sensation  itself  is  also  limited,  althoueh 
always  embracing  a  far  uider  area  of  consciousness  than  our 
concepts  do.  P^or  in  the  fact  that  both  are  qualified  in  'form' 
in  our  space-spread,  and  that  a  consciousness  of  energy  and 
motion  accompany  them,  wc  have  a  consciousness  of  limita- 
tion for  both.  That  is,  we  have  a  consciousness  of  what- 
we-are  as  being  more  than  either  sensation  or  conception 
reveals.  We  have  a  consciousness  of  being  beyond  '  form,' 
in  what-we-are.  Such  sensation-encrg\-,  and  concept-energy 
are  conscious  qualities  which  move  within  l^eing  which  is 
c(jnsciously  not  either.  We  all  have  a  consciousness  of  retain- 
ing, or  storing  up  in  what-wc-are  such  concepts  and  sensations. 
As  Dr  Bain  puts  it,  we  have  "the  power  of  contimnng  in  the 
w///v/ impressions  that  are  no  longer  stimulated  by  the  original 
agent,  and  of  recalling  them  at  aftertimes  by  purely  mental 
forces  "  (italics  ours). 

Memory  is  thus  a  nexus  between  Sensation  and  Thought, 
or  between  Sensation  and  Concept.  Every  concept  is  built 
by  what-we-are  out  of  the  material  which  sensation  yields. 
We  have  first  percept,  then  rccept  of  the  material  of  the 
percept,  then  concept  constructed  from   what  has  been  received 
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tliroui^h  sense  and  sensibility.  Through  remembering,  then, 
we  reverse  tliis  process.  We  first  have  a  c>>nscious  Conc<f)t, 
then  v/hat  was  received  into  that  concept  fmni  sensibilit\-  and 
sense  b\'  rerception  ;  or,  first,  the  conce|)t,  th.en  the  sensati.)n  ; 
or     a'-ain,   :\Iemorv   consciom^ly  binds    together    Th>aighit    and 

Feeling. 

\.)w,  in.  tPiis  relationship  ui"  Coricept  to  Sensation,  ar.d  of 
both  to  the  space-form,  which  in  its  original  form  has  //(; 
content  save  'space,'  and  in  onr  con.sciousness  that  neither 
is  what-we-are,  we  have  the  consciousness  of  Being  which 
comes  neither  into  the  '  form  '  of  concept  nor  of  sensation  but 
whichi  retains  both  in  its  uses.  It  i-^  a  consciousness  whicli 
connotes  neither  form,  energy,  nor  motion,  nor  any  qurdity 
absolutely.  It  is  the  wide-open  consciousricss  of  what-we-are, 
anal  connotes  only  Is.  r>y  the  one  we  have  a  consciousness 
of  all  objects,  individuals,  personalities,  and  relativity,  and  by 
the  other  we  have  a  consciousness  that  all  such  are  Whole- 
Being  in  Space- Being. 

But  if  possible,  we  should  not  suppose  that  concept,  sensa- 
tion, and  what-we-are,  are  each  distinct  'things.'  lH)r  every 
feeling  has  imaging  in  it,  or  thought,  and  all  thinking  involves 
will,  and  all  three  are  but  conceptual  '  f  )rms '  of  that  internal 
'  much-at  once'  which  we  again  name  '  Ivgo,'  P.sychosis,  Sell,  etc. 
It  is  the  arbitrary  closi}ig  and  ^'/tv//;/-,'"  of  the  space- form  of  all 
our  conceptual  judgments  which  accounts  for  such  apparent 
distinctions.  But  again,  without  this  space-form  nothing  would 
appear.  It  is  on  account  of  the  enclosure  of  a  certain  amount 
of  the  percept  carried  through  our  sensations  into  the  concept, 
and  so  fixed  by  judgment  that  we  can  find  it  possible  to  say 
"  I  see  it."  Before  the  space-form  moulds  this  enclosed  content 
of  concept,  all  is  dim,  vague,  and  '  blank  '  being.  The  contractile 
enero-y  of  the  space-form  controlled  by  vitality,  shuts  in  it.self  a 
certain  content  of  the  sensation,  and  then  we  say  "  It  appears  to 
me."  Our  consciousness  of  the  relativity  of  Appearance  and 
Reality  arises  from  this  fact.  The  relativity  is  itself  only  an 
appearance,  and  such  consciousness  of  it  is  always  sublated  \\\ 
the  higher  consciousness  of  what-we-are,  in  vhich  no  'form'  is 
possible. 

Qi.  The    Rctcjition   of  our  sensations  anrl    concepts   in   the 
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whole-receptive  '  I '  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  recede 
into  the  wide-open,  formless,  qualityless  consciousness  of  what- 
we-are,  and  ma}*  be  evoked  or  reproduced  from  the  Being-we- 
are  once  more,  through  the  same  space-fi^rm  into  which  the\'  at 
first  became  known  to  us  as  sensations  and  concepts.  Only  a 
portion  of  all  that  constitutes  light  appears  as  light,  just  as  all 
that  constitutes  sound  is  only  heard  in  part-form.  The  pencil 
of  light  that  comes  into  sensation  and  concept,  as  well  as  the 
vibrations  of  sound,  do  not  account  for  all  that  these  vibrations 
tell  of  Being.  They  only  tell  us  of  Light  and  Sound  as  they 
are  limited  in  our  sensations  and  concepts.  In  the  same  way, 
What-we-are  is  not  all  accounted  for  b\'  what  Appears.  What- 
we-are  is  also  that  w  Inch  ncvcr  appears.  It  is  that  also  which 
retains  what  disappears.  As  we  ha\-e  tried  to  show,  it  is 
quality-less  as  well  as  quality-full.  It  is  formless  as  well  as 
form.  There  is  a  wide-open,  limitless,  unclosed  consciousness 
of  what-we-are,  as  well  as  a  space-form,  or  closed  conscious-  \, 
ncss  of  what  we  are.  There  is  a  difference  of  content,  that  is, 
in  the  wide-open,  true  space-being.  Is,  '  I,'  and  the  closed 
conceptual  judgment,  '  I  am  this  man,'  '  Ego,' '  Self,' etc.  And 
it  seems  to  be  from  the  former  state  of  what-we-are  that 
'  Memor}' '  draws  all  the  material  which  is  known  as  cognised 
exfjerience. 

92.  This  space-form,  or  conscious  spread  of  space,  is  there- 
fore our  primary  consciousness  of  Quality  and  Quantity. 
Without  //we  could  riOt  have  ///rw.  It  is  the  mechanism  of  all 
Determination,  and  Spinoza  clearly  discerned  this  to  be  the  form 
of  Negation.  "  Omnis  determinatio  est  negatio,"  was  his  famous 
aphorism.  And  negation  is  simply  'drawing  the  line.'  E'or 
what  is  determined,  or  judged  as  something,  negates,  or  draws 
the  line  between  or  around  that  something  and  the  other  thing 
which  it  is  not.  But  negate  as  we  please,  there  is  always  the 
conscious  j^v/z^'-ness  that  is  Jiez'er  determined,  and  we  are 
constantly  tr\'ing  to  negate  away  the  things  which  we  have 
actually  determined  to  be,  in  order  to  lay  hold  of  this  sonie-nG.ss 
which  as  being  is  not  yet  determined.  Hence  the  perpetual 
search  into  the  Unknown  for  this  undetermined  Something 
which  so  persistently  affirms  that  it  Is.  Our  speculative 
attitude  of  mind,  that  is,  in  the  mechanism  of  our  researches, 
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absolutely  to  dcivrirunc  this  uiiktioun   SomrthinL:  wliich  we  arc 
conscious  I^  but    is   ii-t  yd  cictcrniincci  !     Tbis  is  tbc  perpetual 
process  in  philosophical  investigations  which  is  so  well   knr^wu 
to  moderns  as  "  findinc:  the  Unity  beyond  the   Difference'^— a 
nrncess  which   ma\-  be  an  endle>s  pursuit.     For  the   unit\-  has 
always  a   clifferencc  bc>T*nd  it  ac^ain  ad  iupiituvi.     \W  actuabi)-^ 
belicit  that  wc  can  determine  this  Soincthinc:  within  the  f.»rni  ()f 
our  conceptual  mechain^m  of  neL^ations!    We  try  to  conceptualise 
S[)ace-Bein--,    or    determine    it    by    neiratini^    it!     This    is    the 
false  foundation  on  which  wc  build  our  science,  our  philosophy, 
and  our  theoloi,^y.      We  seek   for  F'orm  ;  whereas  the  Truth  is 
only  found,  as  zve  ivant  it.  in  the   P\)rmless.      Now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  truth   in  this  way,  is  affirmed   by  us  to   be  onIv  in   the 
determined,  the  ct^nccptual,  or  the  Appearance  which  we  i^'Jiow  ; 
and  notin  the  undetermined,  the  inconceivable,  the  Real  whrch  we 
know  not.     We  confine  ourselves  to  /^r//V:r  to  be  true  only  all 
that  comes  witldn  the  sweep  of  our  space-form,  the  spread-of- 
space  which  closes-in  on  our  concept-judi^mients,  but  we  cannot 
accept  truth  which  is  negated  to  be  outside  our  concepts,  and 
of  which    we    are    only    conscious    as    Space-Being,    What-we- 

are,  Is. 

There  is  reason  for  assuming  that  all  animal  cogitation  does 
not   go   beyond   this   stage   of   strict   conceptuality.     Man   and 
animal,  in  this  respect,  seem  to  have  the  same  order  of  thought, 
viz.,    perception,    reception,    conception;    but    man    has    long 
'irrationally'   transcended   this  limit  of   order   upon   which   all 
his  knowledge  is  based.     Pie  has  found  that  this  order  must  be 
surpassed    if  the   claims   of   his   ultimate   consciousness  are  to 
be  satisfied.     Therefore  in  his  urgent  higher  needs,  he  has  gone 
beyond  the  concept  stage  and  its  restrictions,  and  laid  hold  of 
truth   by  instruments  which  he  designates  'Faith'  'Intuition,' 
and  such  like,  and  which,  though  convenient,  seldom  yield  to 
such  truth  a  genuine  certainty.     They  grope  to  seize  by  hands 
that  which  no  hands  can  seize.     They  try  to  begrip  by  concep- 
tions that  which  no  conception  can  grasp  save  when  conception 
is  full-open  with  consciousness,  and  identical  with  it. 

The    senses   give    us   '  presentations,'   and    these    again    are 
'represented'   in   this    space-form,    or    space-horizonal   form  of 
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our  concepts,  and  thus  from  the  vastitude  of  the  inexhaustible 
reservoir  of  Whole-Space-Being  we  be-grip  portions  which  are 
viadc  so  in  the  motions  of  our  concepts,  and  for  a  little  while 
we  hold  them  true  and  real  as  the}-  so  appear  to  us,  and  then 
the  forms  in  which  they  are  so  cast  must  be  re-cast,  and 
re-formed  according  to  the  same  mechanism  of  mind,  and  what 
we  have  so  objectified  as  'self,'  'ion,'  'world,'  'nature,'  'God,' 
'  Universe,'  '  Man,'  or  '  Thing'  of  any  name,  '  elanguesces '  under 
the  space-form  motions;  and  then  its  change  i)roves  its  utter 
negation  from  our  convictions  of  truth.  It  is  really  tJic  force 
behind  this  process  of  concept-mechanism  which  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  centuries  wend  onwards,  bursts  the  old  wineskins 
of  the  Categories  and  the  Creeds,  and  for  a  time  seems  to 
consume  all  our  revered  formula,^  of  P^'aith  and  Practice.  It  is 
the  force  of  the  higher  '  I  Am  '  of  our  deepest  consciousness 
which  is  at  work  in  and  under  such  movements,  and  all  such 
movements  are  undoubtedly  more  essential  to  what-we-are  than 
is  the  rising  and  setting  sun.  For  in  reposing  absolute  confi- 
dence in  Being  which  is  only  Being  determined  by  our  concept- 
mechanism,  we  have  to  be  retaught,  often  in  sorrow,  that  it  is 
not  by  unchangeably  focussing  our  consciousness  upon  an 
'  Object,'  however  great,  nor  upon  a  '  Person,'  how^ever 
Excellent,  that  we  best  interpret  the  full  God-Consciousness 
within  us,  but  only  in  wisely  acknowledging  the  space-form 
tent  of  thought  which  is  temporarily  spread  for  us  in  the 
wilderness,  but  which  is  forever  to  be  enlarged  and  widened 
inimitably  through  every  'form'  of  possible  objectivity  till 
every  shred  of  objectivity  is  surrendered,  and  until  such  space- 
forms  stand  level  with  the  consciousness  of  formless  Space- 
Whole-Being 

And  it  humbly  seems  to  us  that  this  is  the  process  which, 
like  subterranean  energy,  underlies  Universal  History.  Life  is 
but  a  prijicipal  current  in  the  vast  tidal  movenient,  a?id  is 
itself  confessedly  subject  to  chauge.  And  if  this  statement  is 
admitted  to  be  true,  then  we  must  regard  it  just  as  futile  to 
build  any  system  of  philosophical  thought  upon  that  basis,  even 
though  it  may  be  scientifically  accredited,  as  to  found  upon 
the  last  residual  concept  or  'Notion'  which  is  proved  able  to 
survive  the  solvents  of  logical  decreation. 

But    there   is    no   doubt   about    the   attractions    which   the 
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postulate  of  /-/A-  creates  for  the  speculative  intellect.  It  is 
believed  to  be  concrete,  universally  experienced,  and  scientifi- 
cally approved  as  demonstrable  fact.  The  power  which  this 
postulate  sways  over  all  human  convictions,  and  the  ^^rand  value 
which  is  placc'd  upon  it  by  every  livinpr  thing,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. It  is  indeed  a  va>t  and  i^rof  amd  experience,  and  one 
that  extends  far  be\-nnd  that  of  man.  We  can  hardl\-  imagine 
a  more  transcendent  state  of  Ikdng  f>r  even  the  solemn 
conceptions,  God,  Universe,  Nature,  World,  Man,  than  that  of 
Life.  'Can  even  God,' we  muse,  'be  greater  than  the  Living 
Onc^'  Life  as  a  basis  of  Being  seems  to  exhaust  completely 
all  experience  as  it  thrills  through  the  domains  of  sense, 
sensation,  thought,  and  consciousness. 

Perhaps,  we  should  have  been  compelled  to  accept  this  Life 
postulate  as  the  ultimate  of  Being  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
keep  apart  from  it  the  consciousness  of  Death.  But  this  is  also 
experience.  Life  is  not  Death,  and  Death  is  not  Life;  and 
with  such  data  merely,  it  is  sheer  impossible  to  rise  above  that 
field  of  Being  in  which  they  hold  universal  sway.  Each  is  but 
a  limited  concept  of  our  space-spread  consciousness. 

If,  for  example,  we  daringly  speculate  on  Being  /v;w/^/  or 
^7/?t7' this  Liie-and-Death  field  of  experience,  we  find  as  a  result 
that   every   conception    or   judgment   we   form   simply   repeats, 
perhaps    with     more    expansiveness,    those    conceptions    and 
judgments   which  we  forn^  concerning   Life-and-Death  experi- 
ence here.     We  never  can  realise  a  state  of  Being  in  which  Life 
and    Death    are    impossibilities,    and    absolute    unknowns    and 
inconceivables.      The    utmost   we    can    do    is   to    add    a   vague 
'  eternal '  to  each,  only  intensifying  the  duality.     Yet,  marvellous 
enough,   this   is   the   state  of   Being ;    Unrelated    Being  ;    com- 
pletely   transcending   correlated     Being    of    Life    and     Death  ; 
which  human   copisciousness,  at  its  deepest,  has  insisted  upon 
as  only  real  and  true,  ever  since  the  human  being  evolved  and 
developed  to  its  present  level  of  consciousness.     And  it  is  clear 
that   man   has    never    realised    its    full    truth    and    reality   just 
because  he  has  never  taken  the  only  way  of  doing  so,  viz.,  by 
admitting  his  consciousness  of  space  to  be  his  primal  con.scious- 
ness  of  /)V///c-      Instead  of  doing  so,  he   has   steadfastly    kept 
space-being  from  the  data  of  his  judgnient  as  to  the  reality  and 
truth  of  What-Is. 
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'  Somehow,'  he  muses,  '  Matter,  Mind,  Life,  should  constitute 
the  absolute  basis  of  Being,  but  in  no  wise  Space.'  And  this 
he  has  affirmed  even  when  each  in  turn,  and  all  coupled  together 
have  been  systematised,  accepted,  and  finalised,  and  still  found 
wanting !  For  with  such  categories  his  consciousness  and  his 
concept  of  Being  have  never  identified  themselves  in  a  wide- 
open,  limitless  judgment  of  Whole-Being  equal  to  that  which  is 
^w^w  in  his  consciousness  of  '  L'  And  until  this  is  done,  his 
experience  is  not  exhausted  of  what-he-is.  But  as  soon  as  this 
'  I  '-consciousness  of  Being  is  realised  as  true  space-consciousness 
of  Being,  human  consciousness  of  Reality  at  once  transcends  all 
possible  judgments  or  conceptions  of  Unit-Beings,  Life  and 
Death,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  or  con- 
ceive or  imagine  Space-Being  to  be  either  one  or  cJianging ;  to  be 
either  living  or  dead.  In  this  consciousness  of  Being,  the  con-  | 
cepts  Life  and  Death  vanish.  So  also  all  assumptions  fade  away 
which  insist  \.\\^\. processes  of  abstraction  or  decreation  are  essential 
to  manifest  Reality,  or  necessary  to  the  creation  and  evolution  of 
Being.  Process  on  such  assumptions  becomes  preposterous, 
for,  if  Space  neither  lives  nor  dies,  no  more  does  it  proceed. 
We  have  no  experience,  and  no  consciousness  of  such  processes. 
On  the  contrary,  with  the  space-consciousness  as  consciousness 
of  what-we-are,  we  rise  above  the  Life-and-Death  field  of 
conceptual-Being  here,  and  enter  the  realisation  of  that  relation- 
less  Whole-Being  which,  out  of  the  depths  of  humanity,  has 
murmured  its  complaint  through  all  time  against  the  so-called 
'Absolutes'  of  logical  judgments,  protesting  itself  independent 
of  Life,  as  man  has  conceived  it,  and  wholly  impossible  to 
Death. 

The  consciousness  of  space-being  then  is  a  consciousness  of 
Being  in  which  Life  and  Death  are  inconceivable,  transcending 
not  only  such  relativity,  but  all  relativity  absolutely  (as  we  hope 
to  show  more  fully  below),  and  so  transcending  all  relativity 
for  the  simple  reason  that  Space-Being  has  no  conceivable 
Other.  This  also  is  exhaustive  of  W^hole-Experience.  And 
thus  we  seem  to  grasp  better  Jioiv  and  ivJiy  it  is  that  concepts 
and  judgments  which  are  framed  on  all  that  our  senses  are  said 
to  bring  to  us,  or  on  all  that  we  conceive  of  '  phenomena,'  and 
on  all  that  we  totalise  as  '  God,'  Universe,  Nature,  Man,  Life, 
and    Death,    constitute    but  imperfect,    limited,   and    meagrely 
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relative  'realities.'  far  below  the  boundless,  relatlonless  Reiner 
which   i>  affirmed   and   attested   in  <'iir  conscious  '  I.'     We  also 
approach     closer     in     the     llV/r    and     the     IV/.-n/ore    of    that 
tremendous    insistence   throu-h    cill    time    ar.l    thou-ht,   ot    the 
immovable   permanence  of  Rein-;    the   intlexible  >tability   and 
unifnrr.iity    uf    Nature;    the    Immortality    of   man;     the    ever- 
asMired  Ilope,  irrepressible  b\-  the  p. -tent  conceptions  of  Deatli. 
Hell,    and    Sin,    of    Rliss    unspeakable    beyond    all    sorrow;    ^i 
Perfection    above  a-e-long  bestiality  an.d   dc-radation  ;  and  of 
Reatihc  Existence  more  exalted   than  prophet,  poet,  or  seer  has 
said  or  sun-       I.>  it   n^t  here,  too,  that   ue   discern  tlu;   limited 
falsity  of  th'e  term  'Heiiv^'  wlien   it   merely  connotes  the  total 
ALL,  which  comprehends  'God,'  universe,  Nature,  Man.,  with  all 
their  processes  of  Thou-ht,  Life,  and  Death,  a-///A'  r^v///////-'-  S/^^cr- 
llcini'-  fr^^ni  sudi  a    Total '.^      For.  even  a>^umin-  that   all   lives: 
ctn-uallv  lives  ;  we  never  \-et  escape  from  the  limiting  duality  of 
Life-Rein-  and  Space-Rein-      Consequently,   the    postulate  of 
a.ife' is  as  useless  ks  '  Thought,"  ALatter,'  '  Mind.' or  '  Substance  ' 
as  an  ultimate  of  Reing  and  Kxperience  ;  seeing  it  is  inseparable 
from  motion  and  process  in  generation,  growth,  and  deca\'  ;  all 
which  arc  necessarilv  conditioned  in  our  consciousness  of  space- 
being  as  primal  anid  antecedent  to  them. 

Moreover,   how    could    we   explain    rationially,   save    b\-    our 
consciousness    of    space-being,    tliat    marvellous    conviction    in 
mankind  through  all   ages  that  when  deprived  of  eyes  man  will 
yet  see  ;  of  ear's  he  will   hear  ;  of  brain  and  nerves  he  will  think 
'and  feci  and  will;  of  all   qualities  and  cpiantities  on  which  his 
existence  and  life  depend  he  will  still  be  :  and  be  well  :■"     \\\\c\\ 
deprived  of  all   and    everything  which  he  is  now  conscious  of 
possessing,  man  is  yet  confident  in  his  consciousness  of  what- 
he-is,  that  he  will  possess  far  more,  and  be  more  than  he  now 
is,  even  when  body  and   life,  and  heaven  and  earth  pass  away. 
'  Spirit'  being  as  abstract  and  unscientific  as  all  other  terms  for 
what-we-are,   our   consciousness   of   space-being  al(Mie  accounts 
rationally,  concretely,   and   scientifically,   for   such    a    profound 
anomaly!     Most   certainly,  '  Life '  as  a   postulate,  seems  totally 

inadequate  to  it. 

Consequently,  at  such  a  point  of  view,  we  appear  to  under- 
stand more  clearly  why  civilisation,  which  rests  on  the  ideals 
which  Life  creates  and'  embodies,  is  always,  at  crucial  periods, 
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compelled  to  root  out  her  old  foundation-stones  and  rebuild  her 
fabric  anew.     Every  Creed  becomes  untrue,  and  every  Categor\- 
defective.     Civilisation  does  not  build  on  Whole-Reing  as  her 
fundamental  consciousness.     She  accepts  the  part-being  of  our 
liuni.m  concepts  as  alone  truth,  and  the   Nothing-Consciousness 
is  nothing  to  her.     Take  one  great  instance.     Christendom  took 
over   the  objective  God-Iking  of  the   Hebrew  conception,  and 
neglected  the  Whole-God-Reing  of  the  conception  of  her  Master, 
and  as  a  result,  all  conceptions  with.in  her  theological  repertory 
are  never  other   than   Huxional  and  evanescent.     The  Man  of 
Galilee  accepted  His  own  '  1  Am  '  consciousness  as  sufficient  for 
His  consciousness  of  God,  totally  sundering  Himself  from  the 
Hebraic  consciousness   of  God-Reing  which  was  derived    from 
'  things' outside  of  that  consciousness,  and  the  Church  in  pre- 
ferring the  latter  has  never  yet  come  into  her  full  inheritance. 
In  the  same  scope  of  thought,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  calamity 
that     Philosophy    should    have    turned    away    from    the    -reat 
consciousness  of  Whole-Reing,  which  is  so  persistently  asserted 
in  the  human  being,  in  order  to  partition  out  Whole-Reing  into 
a    This    and     That,     Finite    and     Infinite,    Phenomenon    and 
Noumenon,  Reing  and   Nothing,  Known  and   Unknown,  Mind 
and   Matter,  etc.,  always  contented   if  she  could  tie  the  'differ- 
ences'into  a  mathematical  knot-being  of  Unit-Reing  !     Wdiat 
reall\'  does  it  avail  that  we  adorn  such  a   Unit-Reing  with  such 
resjjectable  titles  as  '  Notion  '  or  '  Spirit,'  when  neither  '  Notion  ' 
nor  '  Spirit '  will  consent  to  be  Space-Reing.     And  as  we  are  far 
more  intensely  con.scious  of  Space-Reing  as  Real  than  we  are 
of  such  '  Notion  '  or  '  Spirit,'  does  not  the  duality  stand  as  sullen, 
as  dogged,  and  as  determined  to  be  duality  as  ever  it  has  done? 
This    conceptual     'Notion'    or    'Spirit,'    forsooth,    asks     us    to 
consider    itself    as    something    far    other    than    space,    and    as 
independent   Ikdng   from  Space-Reing  ;    and  this  space-spread 
realisation  we  are  supposed  to  accept  as  the  proudest  product 
of  human  reason  ! 

93.  However,  with  such  facts  as  given,  we  also  better  under- 
stand that  when  such  partition  of  ]3eing  was  deemed  to  be  the 
essential  process  (T  the  true  realisation  of  Reing,  and  the 
closed  space-spread  or  space-form  of  our  consciousness  was 
accepted  as  our  ultimate  consciousness,  it  was  inevitable  that 
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the   human   mind   should    invent   the  loRical    inslrumcntfj  of 
relativity  known  as  AfMfysis  and   SyMt/f^s/s.    The  conceptual 
realm  being  accepted  as  apprehending  all  Hcing,  and  lienig  a$ 
capable  of  being  constrictc<i  to  a  conccptity.  the  Centre  and 
Circumference  of  that  realm  through  all  its  varieties  of  nonwrn- 
clature  conditioned  ever>'  sy-^tein  of  philcwophy.     T!ie  Centre 
became  Monistical  and  the  CircnmfereiKe  w;is  believed  to  be 
identical  with  VVholc-Bciti-.     Ilcncc  such  abwululc  products  as 
unit-being,  self-being,  thought-bcing.  notion-being.  Ji'-isolations 
/v]v,;/./  being,  and  the  general  constriction  of  the  logical  fatiis. 
tience  also  the  efforts  to  reduce  the  ALL  to  the  EVERY,  and  the 
EVKkY  to  EACH,  and  the  n>inimum  of  the  kach  to  two.  and 
the  TWO  to  a  SAMK,     Thought  wandered  between  this  Ponit. 
Thing  lis  centr<:  an<l  the  Circumference  of  all  which  was 
5up-^scd  to  •  become '  of  it.<;elf  out  of  it.     The  consciousness  of 
spTiie-bcing  which  washes  out  both  limitations  did  not  count 
A  synthetic  judgment  ^  /m//.  was  held  to  exhaust  the  l>ottom. 
less  content  of  our  consciousness  of  Whcle-lkmg!     M  if  all 
synthesis  were  not  excluded  from  .such  a  consciousness  as  being 
superfluous.     For  in  such  a  consciousness  there  is  never  any 
hint  of  distinctions^  or  of  any  necessity  to  synthetically  bmd 
together  that  which  never  has  kxren  analysed  asunder. 

Yet  it  is  said  that  the  perfect  scientific  mctho<l  is.  first, 
to  collect  your  •  manifold*  of  facts,  and  then,  secondly,  to 
synlhesise  or  ^cnendisc  from  tliesc  the  jjrand  primal  principle 
which  commands  -Unity'  from  the  *  Mani(V>ld.'  Philosophy  is 
assumed  to  be  a  science.  Therefore,  let  her  from  the  collocation 
of  facts  of  sensation,  and  thought;  of  feeling,  thmkmg.  and 
conation ;  analyse  and  synthcsisc  from  these  the  '  personality, 
the  *  self;  just  as  similarly,  from  the  facts  of  the  cosmos,  let  her 
evolve  *  God ! ' 

94.  The  supposition  underlying  such  a  process  is  that  Reality 
is  originally  hidden,  and  that  it  must  be  tunnelled  out  from 
beneath  its  mountain  by  the  analytical  machine,  and  then  from 
Its  piecemeal  con<lition  sewed  up  into  a  synthetical  Form, 
named  Unity,  a  ready-made  pattern  for  which  we  all  |>05scss 
a  friorif  It  Is  never  guessed  that  Reality,  as  we  have  it  in  our 
consciousness  of  Spacc-Heing,  is  the  simplest  and  most  patent 
of  all  truths,  or  facts;  bcin^  Fact  itself;  without  which  neither 
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the  process  of  analysis  nor  that  of  synthesis  could  move.  So 
real,  indeed,  is  tlie  consciousness  of  this  Fact  tliat  we  could  not 
though  we  tried  our  very  utmost,  feel,  think,  or  conate  anythinjji 
as  real,  iifinri  from  it.  For  it  is  the  consciousness  which 
dissolves  the  conceptual  bands  of  every  generalisation,  though 
that  generalisation  sliould  be  even  the  law  of  gravitation  and 
widens  all  into  Wliole- Being,  beyond  the  narrow  processes  of 
either  analysis  or  synthesis.  When  we  say  *  F/  are  we  \v\  the 
least  conscious  of  being  capable  of  being  analysed  into 
•elements*  of  any  kind,  and  then  synthesiscd  once  more  into 
a  Unity?  But  if  such  instruments  of  logic  were  essential  to 
the  elucidation  of  Reality,  wotild  they  not  be  at  home  in  their 
0|xfrat?ons  upon  the  T?  The  genuine  consciousness  of  the 
•  I  *  is,  of  course,  one  tluit  places  Wcxng  above  centres  and 
circumferences,  analysis  and  synthesis,  and  every  operation  of 
lo$;ic  absolutely. 

ll  is  indeed  ama7jng  to  sec  such  age-long  persistence  on 
the  part  of  our  great  thinkers  to  affirm  Unit-Iking.  Individua- 
tion,  and  |>ersonal-bciiH:,  ;is  abs<*iHUiy  apart-being  from  every 
other  being.- all  put  into  a  Unit- Receptacle,  the' Universe  as 
marbles  arc  put  into  a  bag;  such  Universe  itself  having  been 
built  up  by  a  Creator  outside  of  it,  where  vi-as  no  space,  out  of 
certain  irreducible  'elements,'  the  material  for  which  that 
Creator  is  su|)iK.scd  to  have  had  in  His  possession  a  priori  > 
WouUl  not  the  analogy  of  the  Leaf  serve  us  much  belter,  if  we 
rc<juired  it  ?  For  here  we  have  the  *  isolated  unit-bcing  *  of  our 
concepts,  and  the  whole-being  of  our  deeper  consciousness,  both 
frankly  afTirnietl.  Where  the  error  crcej>s  \x\  is  \\\  assuming  the 
isolation  of  the  kraf  to  l>c  ai^i^uhij-  aftirmed.  It  is  merely 
iiolated-bcing,  an  individual,  u hen  .>e  regard  it  conceptually  as 
coinplaely  iiKlependent  of  the  brandi.  When  we  regar<l  it  as 
bcii^  whidi  involves,  in  its  own,  twig,  branch,  trunk,  tree,  earth, 
air»  sky,  space,  we  discern  also  the  reality  of  its  truth  of 
Whole- Being  as  well  ;u  its  truth  of  ap^Kirent  part-being.  And 
personality,  cither  for  man  or  God,  is  susceptible  to  the  same 
considerations. 

The  disastrous  confusion  which  this  absolutivation  of  Unity 
of  Being  has  wrought  in  conceptions  oi  />crs4>ft/t/iiy  h  perhaps 
principally  due  to  Kant  His  magnificent  genius  reared  an 
authority  for  what  hcassertctl,  too  respectable  to  be  controverted. 
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^ncl  he  <lcc!arcs  a-ain  and  again  that  his  pr,mal   appcreptum 
;'f     irn^clf  i.  one  which  >iol.ls  onl>-  a  rcpresentat.on  ui       n,t> 
He      One      He  is  One  all   by  himself.     So  terr.bly  .solatcd  ,s 
"    Self  that  he  neve,  can  come   near  enough  to  ,t  to  even  th.   k 
'   ,^.  i-,ou-  it      it   is    mere    Un.t-Bein.g,  an    miknown   ,,-thm<,^ 
,Th:r.:f    course,    the    result    of    elosmg     his    conceptual 
'mcchan.ism    of    the    space-spread,    his    space-form,    to    an        - 
"  ites  mal    h'.v.clidean    point-thing.      It    is  the   power  b>-  wh.ch 
/•  our  concept  of  the    IhMt,      Ih.t   Kant   never  was  able 
;  .ho     how  he,  a..  Or.-,  was  also  .vhole-being  wtl.  everythn,R 
that^A     Manv    nor  how   the   concept  of  Unit-benvg  escaped 
f  om    he  po      bihties  which  condition  all  Units,  of  be.ng  halved^ 
uTnered'  etc.,   and    so    made   subject   to .  a.  the   processes   o 
numeration.     His  limitations  are  starn,g,  .n  Ins  mc.    that  . 
always  a  case   of  having  a  possible  consciousness  of  ourseKc 
tZc  we  have   f^rst  a  possible  consciousness  of  synthefcaly 
;!:  /.-^  ourselves  as  One,  independent  of  an>-  help  from  what 
we1,ave  experienced.      It  is  a  judgment  from  before  experience 
^Tpnon      He  actually  behoved  also  that  the  uses  of  space 
and   tm.e   were   exhausted   when   they  enabled    us   to   effect   a 
possibility  of  synthesising  the  self  as  L-n.t-Mcmg  . 

o;    Now   it  is  never  enough  that  we  should  reach  an  assur- 
ance  h,' consciousness   of  personal    one-ness   for   --- -^' /- 
such  a  concept  never   permits   a   departure   from    itself.     It     s 
a  vl-s  in.possible  to  find   the   path  out  of  such  a  closed  con- 
centual   iu  l<n,.ent  to  a  wider  one  which  includes  every  personal 
u       b  i       .n  common  whole-being.     Fichte  felt  this    imitation 
and   thereupon    enlarged   his   '  Kgo '   to  a  concept   of  .«.<</ 
actnitv  which  was  the  unconditioned  basis  ot  al    representatio 
Tlthou.^h    .,./   personal.     lUit   this  '  Kgo '   could   never  connote 
Tr     than  lim'ited  truth  of  its  realit>-  seeing  that  our  ultima  e 
consciousness  of  it  was  onl>-  motion,  abstract  motion,  witho 
anv  ciuantity  of  being  underl>ing  it.     The  consciousness  which 
■sliien  in  the  T  must  not  only  yieUl  unlimited  reality  for 
whtt-we-are  ;  we  must  be  assured  through  the  same  .onsewusness 
that  such  reality  is  unlimited  and  absolute  for  all  being,  other- 
Se'our  practical  and  rational  life  will  drift  apart  from  each 
Xer.     rir  we  all  act  on  the  consciousness  of  all  ^h.ngs  being 
as  real  in  theu-  being  as  :..■  are  ourselves.     1  hrough  the     1 
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consciousness  of  reality  we  must  find  for  all  things  an  assurance 
of  reality  so  indisputable  that,  were  we  to  try,  we  should  find  it 
impossible,   absolutely,   to    predicate    of   any   other    being    any 
reality  which  was  other  than  that  realit\'  which  we  realise  in 
the  '  I.'     The  consciousness  summed  up  in  '  I,'  is  not  a  matter 
that    concerns   merely   a   ^;/^'-self  particularly.      It    is    the    sole 
consciousness    which    wc     have    for    W'hat-Is    absolutely.     We 
interpret  through  it  nil  that  we  are  conscious  of  for  anything. 
And  if  we  find  the  '  I'  a  limited  reality,  we  must  expect  to  find 
no  other  for  any  other  being.      It  should  also  harmonise  such 
reaht}'  as  niucJi  ihrongh  sense  as  througJi  understanding.    It  ought 
to  appeal  to  our  consciousness   of  the   reality   of  '  matter '\s 
much  as  to  the  consciousness  of  realit)-  of  '  mind.'     It  should  be 
as 'natural'  as  'spiritual.'     And  it  is  the  consciousness  of  the 
'  I  '  as  Space-Being,  unlimitedl\'  true  for  all  that  Is,  which  alone 
meets  these  demands.     That  is  to  say,  the  '  I '  consciousness,  as 
a  pure  matter  of  common  experience,  proves  itself  to  be  space- 
whole   in   that    it   never  connotes    a  consciousness  in   itself  of 
movement^  of  synthesis  as  necessary  to  a  consciousness  of  one- 
ness  of  being,  nor  yet  a  consciousness  of  movement  of  analysis 
as  necessary  to  a  consciousness  of  differenee  from  other  beings. 
The  *  I  '  consciousness  is  absolutely  independent  of  such  thought- 
motions  to  think  itself  to  be  itself  or  to  think  itself  away  from 
other   selves.     In    other    words,    it    is    never   found    under    the 
Hmitations  of  conce])tuality.     We  think  '  I  '  as  we  think  Space- 
Heine:. 

As  a  matter  of  common  fact,  no  person  is,  has  been,  or  ever 
shall  be,  conscious  of  having  been  synthetically  united  out  of  a 
'manifold'  as  one  being,  and  so  united  from  before  his  experi- 
ence. The  Kantian  'self  of  synthetical  unity,  a  priori,  is  a 
logical  ghost,  a  mere  conceptity,  created  in  the  space-spread  of 
the  conceptual  judgments. 

96.  Personality,  in  this  way,  is  seen  as  a  concept  to  stand 
upon  false  foundations.  We  are  assumed  to  be  Othered  by  the 
eternal  nature  of  Being,  separated-out,  anal\'sed,  detached  ;  and 
everlastingly  to  be  so.  If  the  conception  of  the  Communion  of 
the  Saints,  or  the  Communion  of  all  with  the  ALL,  is  to  be 
rationalised  at  all,  on  such  a  basis,  it  must  be  as  mere  Com- 
munication   but    not    Communion.     All    such   communications, 
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too,  must  be  conceived  as  made  across  the  hard-cut  frontiers  of 
our  '  personalities.'     All  beinL,^  in  short,  is  thereby  put  under 
the  tyranny  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  two  motions  of  the  logical 
demiurgus,  and  p:xistence  is  to  be  conceived  as  poised  upon  the 
precise  points  of  these  analstic  and  s\nthetic  forks.     When  it  is 
said,  for  example,  "  1   think  \-()U,"  there  is  a  synthetic  judgment 
implied    for   'you,'   as    unified    from    the    'others.'   which   again, 
analytically,  are  judged  to  be  not  'you.'      When  again  it  is  said, 
"J    think,"  there  is  a   new  s\-nthetic  judgment   implied    in    the 
unification    of    motions    which    analytically   are    judged    to    be 
different  from   the  "  I."     When   it   is   said,  "  I    am,"   there   is  a 
synthetic  judgment  stated  regarding  an  objective  'Self  which 
is   yet    analytically    different    from    the    subjective    'Self    who 
thinks  //.     And  when  the  [)hiloso{)her  of  Konigsberg  declared 
the  subjective  Self  to  be  Noumenon  and  the  objective  Self  to  be 
Phenomenon,  Analysis  and  Synthesis,  like  Castor  and   Pollux, 
were  set  in  the  high  firmament  of  Philosophy,  brother-gods  in  a 
deistic  unity  of  the  logical   Gemini.     But   Hegel,  in  turn,  was 
unsatisfied  with  this  dual  enthronement,  and  in   his   Apocalypse 
beheld  Analysis  and  Synthesis  to  contend  mightily,  until  each 
returned    into    the    Other,    and    was    not,    and    yet    was;    'Is' 
othering  '  Not' ;  and  finally  both  issuing  forth  as  new  Being; 

O^it'  forever  ;  *  Becoming  ' ! 

This  Unit-Thing,  this  personality,  may  shine  alone  as  a  star, 
but    it  shines   in   a   wondrous  darkness  of  s{)ace-consciousness 
w^hich  is  of  more  interest  than  itself     We  could  have  no  better 
proof  of  the   inefficiency   of  such    a    conception  of  personality 
than  this  fact.     For  we  are  very  conscious  of  the  limits  of  such 
personality,  and  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  limitations  of  the 
space-being.       Suppose    this    brilliant    '  personal  '-thing    to    be  , 
'  God,'  in  all  its  grandeur  of  sublime  Unity.     Could  we  accept 
it  as  '  God '?     We  could  almost  answer  for  the  world  that  when 
'God'  is  called  this  Unity,  He  will  no  longer  be  *  God.'     For 
here  is  limit,  and  number,  and  quality,  and  relation,  and   Deity 
plunged    into    the    abyss    of   the    Plow ;    a    mere    travesty    of 
Deity.     And   we   may   say   both   for  ourselves  and  this  'God,' 
that,  if  a  possible  consciousness  of  What-vve-are  is  to  depend 
upon  the  possible  consciousness  of  synthetically  judging   our- 
selves as  One,  a  priori,  neither  '  personality  '  will  long  survive 
the  conceptual  begrip  which  must  strangle  each. 
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97.  We  are  convinced  that  this  was  the  hidden  rock  on 
which  German  lliilosophy  made  shipwreck.  It  assumed  and 
maintained  that  Absolute,  or  Whole-Being  can  be  consummated 
ni  Unit)',  and  stamped  this  impress  upon  all  concepts  of 
'pcrsonahty.'  Both  Kant  and  Hegel  missed  the  fact,  or  mis- 
read it,  in  their  consciousness  of  Being,  viz.,  That  there  is  no 
hint  in  it,  absolutely,  o{  ?ix\y possibility  of  its  being  circumscribed 
as  0)ic.  There  is  only  and  solely  a  consciousness  of  Whole- 
Being.  No  verge,  edge,  division,  line,  or  determination,  can  be 
found  between  what-w^e-are  and  anything  whatsoever,  speaking 
differentially  for  purposes  of  exposition.  Unity  of  Being  gives 
always  frontiers,  seeing  it  is  a  concept  of  one-ness,  but  frontiers 
for  what-we-are  \<s  the  inconceivable.  As  we  must  tiresomely 
reiterate,  the  consciousness  of  what-we-arc  gives  us  simply  the 
same  result  which  we  invariably  find  in  our  consciousness  of 
space-being. 

And  this  consciousness  is  as  natural  in  our  sense-data  as  it 
is  in  any  of  our  experience.      It   is  the  true  ;/.?/;/;7?/ basis  for  our 
conceptions    of   Nature    and    the    Natural.       In   it   we   arc   not 
othered  away  from  the   universe,   from   'God,'  from   Space,  or 
from  Tinie.     This  consciousness  of  what-we-are  springs  from  a 
consciousness    that    has    never    endured    a    hint    of   difference, 
determination,  duality,  or  negation,  in  itself     In  the  presence 
(jf  such  a  consciousness,  we  cannot  find   it  possible  to  speak  of 
'the  idciitity  of  personality,'  the  '  idoitity  of  Being  and  Nothing,' 
nr   'the    synthetical    unity  of  consciousness.'     The    finding    of 
Hume  was  the  last  truth  uttered  on  such  Being.     "  Identity," 
he  said,  "is  nothing  really  belonging  to  these  different  percep- 
tions, and  uniting  them  together,  but  is  merely  a  quality,  which 
we  attribute  to  them,  because  of  the  union  of  the  ideas  in  the 
imagination."     No  unity  could   be  found  there  as  fact  of  One. 
Hume     saw    clearly    and     truly    the    processes    of    'ideas    and 
impressions,'  but    he    rightly  did   not  see  the  One-ness.     This 
vision    of    Unity   of    Being   was   the   fatal   mistake   of  German 
Philosophy. 

98.  As  a  consequence,  philosophical  and  theological  thinking 
lias  been  retrogressive  rather  than  progressive  ever  since.  On 
the  highest  ground,  with  such  conceptual  apparatus,  could  it 
have    been    possible   to   understand   on.   a    rational   basis,   such 
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words  a8»  "  He  that  rccciv-cth  you  rcccivcth  mc,  and  ha  that 
rcccivcih  mc.  rcccivelh  mo/  mc.  hut  Him   th;it  »ct\l  mc"?  or 
that  wonderful  class  of  statements  whicli  |xrrplcx  many  in  rca<l- 
ing  the  John  Gospel/' Abide  in  mc  and  I  in  yoti/' "M  and  the 
Father  arc  one,"  -I  in  them  and  Thou  in  me'*;  "That  they 
may  all  be  one."  and  many  others,  where  Onc-ncss  seems  to  be  of 
one  pcr^>nalily,  of  two  personalities,  or  of  many  personalities? 
Such  statements  clearly  shatter  all  that  One-ncss  for  personality 
which   has  dominated  both  theology  and  philosophy  so  long- 
And  while,  of  course,  this  view  of  personality  still  accepts 
Onc-ncs5;  >o  far,  even  when  it  is  compounded  of  two,  or  many 
•personalities/  it  will   Ix!  shown  in  later  chapters  that  in  the 
Master's  consciousness  of  What- He- Was.  even  this  One-ness  of 
personality  is  completely  transcended  by  that  of  W* hole-Being. 
Indeed  Hijs  use  of  the  conuptmii  One-ncs$  for  What-McAVas 
j^eems  to  have   been  a   tem|x)rary  convenience   for  thought- 
purposes,  so  long  as  men  persisted  in  holding  Onc-nos*  of  being 
for  their  own  being.     He  usc<l,  that  is.  as  wa*  His  wont»///r/> 
concept-forms  for  His  truth,  in  order  that,  as  oJd  wineskins, 
they  mi^jht  be  burst  by  it     This  filling  up  of  old  concepts  with 
newer  and  far  wider  truth-meaninj;:.  is  of  course  a  aimmon- 
placc  in  theological  liermeneutics.     What  is  wanted  now  is  to 
carry  it  out  to  the  fulness  of  the  extent  of  the  Master's  use ;  and 
it  is  just  this  expansion  of  interpretation  which  the  Christian 
Intellect  has  never  yet  quite  undertaken. 

99l  Even  the  most  su|>erficial  view  of  personality.  a<  that 
concept  is  constantly  used  by  the  Master,  reveals  a  ten<lcncy  in 
His  teaching  to  widen  it  upward  ami  outward  till  like  a 
dissolving  cloud  it  breaks  into  wide-4>pen  space-being  ;  whereas 
SI  similar  glance  at  that  concept,  as  taken  over  from  German 
Philosophy,  by  tlie  nuxlcrn  mind»  shows  just  as  decided  a 
trend  towards  a  severely  contracted  unit-being  from  which  all 
inclusion  of  Other-Being  is  rejectecL 

Ex  p^U  HcrcuUm.  Let  tlve  following  few  instances  scne 
for  illustration  of  the  last  statement. 

Prof.  Janice  Ward  says  {^Hih.Jostr.  No.  13,  p.  %7). "  ^t  is  as 
5elf-conscioti«  that  1  know  myself  as  a  feeling  and  acting 
subject  to  whom  objects  appear.  It  is  only  as  1  am  here  that 
i  am  aware  of  them  as  there.     I  am  not  self-conscious  in  xhxcuo^ 
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but  only  as  confrontc*!  by  a  not-self,  and   T  am  never  self- 
conscious  save  as  I  am  conscious  of  this  duality." 

In  this  statement  of  what-we-are  almost  every  term  u$cd 
involves  a  consciousness  of  space-being  which  yet  i.t  never 
acknowle<^cd  to  be  other  than  mere  vacancy  or  zero-being,  of 
no  value  to  tliought.     'Self  and  *  Notsclf'are  judged  to  be, 
but  the  space  in  which  wc  arc  conscious  they  must  be  is  judged 
as    nun-bcing.      15ut    this    spaccconsciotisncss    is    absolutely 
necessary  to  the  beings  *  self  and  *  not-self    For  '  feeling  and 
acting*  imply  motion,  ami  motion  compels  a  consciousness  of 
space.     The  same  necessity  is   patent  l>ehind  the  expression 
**  subject  to  wliom  objects  appear,**  "  1  am  here  .  .  .  aware  of 
them  there."     Now  assuming  these  'beings'  to  be  realities,  the 
wlkole  question  of  xchai  they  «iw  remains  unexplained  and 
unexhausted  of  the  data  which  consciousness  supplies,  till  it  is 
shown  how  wc  can  have  a  consciousness  of  this  and  that, 
subject    and    object,    here    and    there,    inde|>ei>dcnt    of   any 
consciousness  of  s|wce.     For    the    ^a^jy  certainty  that   such 
beings  exist,  with  *sclf  on  one  side  and  *  not-sclf  *  on  the  other, 
cannot  be  affirmed  till  we  first  postulate  space.     Perhaps  it  is 
because    this    space-being    is    inconceivable,  and    cannot    be 
limited  by  a  amcept,  tluit   he  accounts  it   non-being;   mere 
vacancy ;  zero-being.    But  non-conceptuality  docs  not  guarantee 
non-Reality.     If  indeed  the  sjwioe-consciousncss  is  m>  absolutely 
essential  to  the  affirmation  of  the  being  of  '.self  and  *  not-self/ 
then  the  bang  of  space  is  far  more  autlK'ntically  real  than 
either  the  *sclf  or  the  'not-self.'    The  'self  and  •not-self/ 
indeed,  are  unreal  by  comjjarison ;  for  being  concepts,  idcas» 
judgment.s,  they  are  abstractions,  and  are  under  tl>e  limitations 
of  motion,  number,  form,  and  change,  which  our  consciousness 
of  space  never  \x    And  thus  we  come  round  again  to  the  fact 
that  our  consciousnc^^  of  space,  not  being  an  ab:^lraction»  is  our 
s&lc  consciousness  of  reality,  or  Being. 

**  While  sclf-consciou.'tness  is  in  one  way  the  very  simplest 
thing  we  know,"  says  Prof.  Ed.  Caird,  "the  very  type  of 
simplicity  and  tmnsparrnt  sdf'id(ntity\  and  we  could  scarcely 
find  any  better  word  to  express  clearness  of  evidence  than  to 
say,  •  This  is  as  certain  and  evident  to  me  as  that  I  am  I,'  yet 
in  this  apparently  simple  unity,  the  diversity  of  all  the  mighty 
world  is  mirrored,     in  the  consciousness  of  self  wc  have  subject 
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and  obicct  as  rssr;UM//v  diverse,  and  >-et  .xvv///^7//r  identical, 
and  evcrv  movement  uf  the  life  of  a  self-oiiscious  bem-  is  a 
movement  out  into  what  seems  an  irreconcihible  difference, 
and  back  into  unitv  a-ain.  Tlie  theoretical  and  i>ractical  life 
of  this  apparently  sinii)le  //v/V  is  one  in  which  it  C(.ntinually 
croes  out  uf  it>elf  to  that  whidi  i^  rn(.st  opposed  to  it,  yet  m  all 
fts  travels  it  never  meets  with  any  thin-  from  which  it  cannot 
return  to  itself,  it  never  wander,,  so  far  that  it  is  not  with  a 
moment's  self-reHcction  at  home.  And  all  that  it  hnds  m  its 
wanderin-s  it  can  make  part  of  itself,  and  weave  intn  the  web 
of  its  own  lite  "  ;/::v/.  .y  A^//-  i.  174)  •  italic^  ours). 

A   masterful  self-centred   Selfl       It   meets  with  everything 
save  that  space-bein-  in  which  it  wander.,  far  and   near.      It   is 
conscious  of  itself  and  of  all   that  spac. -being  c.Miditions,  but 
has  no  con^ciousne^s  of  kin-being  with  space-being.     It  has  not 
the  remotest   connection   with   space-being.     Now,  if  we   were 
compelled  to  be  verN-  serious  over  such  a  consciousness  of  our 
unit-self     we    should     be     astonished     that,    being    so    keenly 
conscious  of  this  wandering  self,  and  of  its  marvellous  possible 
chan<res,  we  vet  were  absolutely  devoid  of  any  consciousness  of 
space-bein-  for  this  self.      But  we  are  convinced  that  this  self 
is  no  mr,re  than  a  mathematically  quantified  unit-thing,  fresh 
from  the  logical  moulds,  and  that  no  mortal   man  has  ever  had 
such  a  consciousness  of  what-he-is.     We  are  convinced  that  if 
a  man  is  conscious  of  an>-thing  at  all,  he  has  no  consciousness 
so    immeasurablv    real    as    his    consciousness    of    space.     The 
reality   of   this    unit-self   is   of   the    most   doubtful    kind.      It   is 
wholl'v  mechanical  and  artificial,  and   its  motions  and   relations 
qualifv  it  as  limited  on  every  side,  and   as  such  it  could  not  well 
be  removed  further  fmm   our  con>ciousness  of  Space-Heing,  of 
whose  realitv  the  human  mind  is  ;/->/  capable  of  doubting.     Our 
consciousness  of  space-being  is  ///r  consciousnos  that^gives  any 
reality;  and  it  has  nothing  to  say  regarding  this  '  self.' 

100.  An  example  from  a  thinker  of  an  opi)osite  school  gives 
also  the  same  te^timonv  to  what-we-are  as  unit-thing,  strictly 
isolated,  and  one  all  by  its  self.  Prof.  Pringle  Pattison.  in  his 
stimulating  monograph  / A x< Aw ;//>//;  >n/^/  rnsoimlitv,  \\  228, 
says  ''  But  though  the  self  is  thus,  in  knowledge,  a  principle  of ^ 
nnificatiou,  it   is,  in  existence  or   metaphysically,  a  frimiplc  of 


isolation''  "  There  is  no  deliverance  of  consciousness  which  is 
more  unequivocal  than  that  which  testifies  to  this  independence 
and  exclusiveness.  I  have  a  centre  of  my  own — a  will  of  my 
own — which  no  one  shares  with  me  or  can  share — a  centre 
which  I  maintain  even  in  my  dealings  with  God  Himself.  For 
it  is  eminently  false  to  say  that  I  put  ofT,  or  can  put  off,  my 
personality  here  "  (our  italics). 

The  numeral  qualification  of  what-we-are  is  refreshingly 
stated  and  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  able  writer's  view. 
Man  is  One,  and  only  One.  And  being  so,  he  must  necessarily 
conceive  all  other  beings  through  the  same  unit-concept.  The 
consciousness  of  what-we-are  governs  every  conception  of  any- 
thing. 'God'  is,  consequently,  a  numerical  Unit  also.  "The 
religious  consciousness  lends  no  countenance  whatever  to  the 
representation  of  the  human  soul  as  a  mere  mode  or  efflux  of 
the  divine.  On  the  contrar\-,  only  in  a  person,  in  a  relatively 
independent  or  self-centred  being,  is  religious  approach  to  God 
possible."  It  is  calmly  assumed  that  this  Self  and  the  God- 
self  are  sundered  Beings.  The  full  logical  process  which  is 
based  on  this  false  assumption  is  seen  in  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion which  is  found  on  p.  227.  "  For  though  selfhood,  as 
was  seen  in  the  earlier  lectures,  involves  a  duality  in  unity, 
and  is  describable  as  subject-object,  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  eaeJi  Self  is  a  unique  existeiice.wYixoh  is  perfectly  inipennous^ 
if  I  may  so  speak,  to  other  selves — impervious  in  a  fashion  of 
which  the  impenetrability  of  matter  is  a  faint  analogue.  The 
self,  accordingly,  resists  invasion :  in  its  character  of  self  it 
refuses  to  admit  another  self  within  itself,  and  thus  be  made,  as 
it  were,  a  mere  retainer  of  something  else.  The  unity  of  things 
(which  is  not  denied)  cannot  be  properly  expressed  by  making 
it  depend  upon  a  unity  of  the  Self  in  all  thinkers :  for  the  very 
characteristic  of  a  self  is  this  exclusiveness.  So  far  from  being 
a  principle  of  union  in  the  sense  desired,  the  self  is  i?i  truth  the 
very  apex  of  separation  and  differentiation^'  (italics  ours). 

Both  the  Megelian  and  the  Anti-Hegelian  thus  place  Being 
within  their  concept  of  Unity  ;  and  consequently  this  Self-apart 
from  God-apart  ;  and  both,  as  parted  from  all  other  beings,  is 
the  net  result.  But,  we  respectfully  ask,  how  could  any  other 
product  be  evolved  from  minds  whose  fundamental  conviction 
is  that  Being,  or  Reality,  is  "  essentially  diverse,"  and  yet  again, 
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''essentially  identical"?  The  diversity  and  unity  are  admitted 
to  be  ;/trt\sSifirs  in  the  very  structure  of  Realit\-.  The  Self,  m 
such  a  case,  both  for  Hegelian  and  Anti-I  lei^elian,  has  no 
alternative  but  accept  itself  as  con.-cious  of  'parts'  in  itself,  and 
as  capable  of  makini;--up  itself  out  of  all  it  meets  with,  in  its 
wanderings  to  and  from  itself.  Is  any  man  ever  conscious  of 
what-hc-is  being  composite  in  this  way,  or  being  sundered 
apart  from  everything,  God  included,  as  de.-cribed  ?  Is  our 
ultimate  consciousness  of  what-we-are  necessarily  dual-and-one 
at  the  same  time?  Is  Difference  as  ultimately  predicable  for 
Reality  as  Unitv'?  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  Reality 
should  be  ciualified  numerically,  and  Self  thereby  be  Number 
One,  while  God  is  also  another  Number?  Is  What-we-arc 
qualifiable  by  ayiy  concept?  Can  either  Hegelian  or  Anti- 
Hegelian  describe  What-we-are  save  in  terms  of  Space- 
Being  ? 

Against  such  we  humbly  venture  to  maintain  that  we  have 
no  true  consciousness  of  either  this  'Self  or  this  'God.'     To 
put  either  the  one  or  the  other  under  numerical  qualifications 
is   to    put    each    Unit-Being    outside    of  our   consciousness    of 
Reality,  concerning   which  we  have  )io  consciousness  of  Unity 
but  only  of  Whole-Being.      It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  space- 
consciousness,    never     having     been     admitted     as     giving     a 
consciousness  of  Being  at  all,  but  only  of  Nothing,  a  negligible 
null  of  no  account  for  any   purpose,  the  concept  which  yields 
Something   objectively  to  the  judgment  of  what-w^e-are  is  the 
only  other  alternative,  and    this    can    only   yield    a    numerical 
result.     Hence    the    swarm    of    .r-things,   "  P:gos,"    "  Notions," 
inclusive  and  exclusive  'entities'  of  varied  nomenclature;  not 
one    of  them   of   the   slightest   use    in    the    explication   of   the 
philosophical  problem.     They  are  logical  creatures  of  the  pure  ' 
Melchizedek  race,  without  father  or  mother,  unnatural,  and  only 
invented  in  stress  of  certain  interests.     Both  such  '  Selfs '  and 
such  •  Gods'  are  under  the  "laws  of  thought,"  and  consequently 
we   are   compelled   to   submit   to   see   each    being    unit-shaped, 
discrete,    'principles    of    isolation,'    determined,     and    limited. 
Yet,  strange  enough,  we  are  unable  to  even  conceive  them  as 
separate  beings   before  we   include   our   space-form   within   the 
judgment    which    proclaims    them    excluded   from    each    other. 
Our  deepest   experience  is    actuall\'   not  of  these  'Selfs'   and 
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'Gods,'  but   of   Space-Being    which    as    Whole-Being    includes 
their  objectivity  in  its  Being. 

But  apart  from  these  defective  conceptions  of  what-w^e-are, 
we  admit  gladly  the  interpretation  of  that  consciousness  which 
associates    '  imperviousness,'    '  impenetrability,'    and    '  uninvad- 
ableness,'  with  Being.      Tliis  is  tJie  true  conseio?isness  of  Spaee- 
Being.     But  these  qualities  are  impossible  in  a  consciousness  of 
Beings  which  are  liable  to  be  either  divided  or  united  accordin^r 
as  we  think.     These  '  person.s  '  fall  asunder  before  we  are  near 
enough  to  invade  them.     The  basis  of  Being  wdiich  is  so  Whole 
that    invasion    is    inconceivable    for    it,   is    not   to   be   found    in 
such  convertible  subject-objects,  but  solely  in  our  consciousness 
of  what-we-are,  that  is,  in   the   consciousness   of  Space-Being. 
And  we  shall  try  to  show  in  Chapter  VII.  that  every  conscious- 
ness of  resistance  ivJiicJi  we  possess, '^w^?.  its  home  ultimately  in 
that    consciousness    of    Resultant    Resistance    which    only    the 
Space -Consciousness    affords.      And    in    the    fact   that  such   a 
consciousness  of  Absolute   or    Resultant    Resistance   is  to  be 
found   in   both    w^hat-we-are    and    in    Space-Being,   using   dual 
terms  conventionally,  we  shall  claim  to  find  another  proof  that 
what-we-are    and     wdiat    we    call    Space    are    not    separated 
'isolations,'  but  Whole-Being. 
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DIFFERENTIATION    AND    WHOLE-BEING 

loi.  In  previous  chapters,  we  have  been  led  to  contemplate 
our  subject  as  it  bears  upon  the  fonnation,  or  motlellin<4  of 
thought-things,  concepts,  unit-beings,  personaHties,  or,  generally, 
Objects,  out  of  the  incohesive  chaos  of  supposed  disintegrated 
Being.  In  the  present  one  we  attempt  to  consider  briefly  the 
field  of  Being  from  the  standpoint  of  this  supposed  disintegra- 
tion, Division,  Otherness,  or,  Relativity,  as  it  is  absolutised  in 
human  convictions,  and  note  the  consequent  despair  which 
prevails  in  the  philosophical  realm  because  the  high  ideal  of  all 
philosophv,  viz.,  Iknng  subsumed  in  a  concept  of  Absolute 
Unity,  is' constantly  forf^ilted.  We  view  the  gulf  from  the 
other  side  of  the  chasm. 

It    is    evident,    so    far,    that    no    matter    how    securely    the 
supposed  unity  of  Being  may  be  be-grippcd  in  logical   instru- 
ments,   such   ''unity    beyond     the    difference"    never    for    one 
moment    eradicates    the    persistent    difference    which    always 
treacherously    nestles    underneath    the    foundations    of    every 
possible    'unity.'       The    synthetical     Hercules    still    wears   the 
poisoned    shirt   of    differentiation   which   by   and    by   turns   the 
personal-unity  into  man\'-wandering  dust.     There  is  never  an 
unnegatable  consciousness   of  Whole-Being  in   such  a  'unity.' 
There  is  only  an  eternally  vacillating  "To  be  or  not  to  be." 
And,  as  a  consequence,  "the  peace  that  passeth  all  understand- 
ing," can  obtain  no  lodgment  in  the  troubled  spheres  of  Reason. 
The  plane  of  philosophy  thus  falls  far  below  the  elevations 
of  religion,  and    its   affirmations  of   truth  are  timid  and   hesi- 
tating  as  compared  with   those  of  theology  or  science.      And 
thereby  the    uses    of   the    speculative    powers   for    the    highest 
purposes  of  the  human  race,  sink  under  suspicion.     And  then, 
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as  a  natural  result,  the  Church,  the  University,  and  the 
Parliament,  disallow  her  place  in  sacred  devotions,  education, 
and  the  social  and  {political  development  of  the  human  race. 
That  which  the  noblest  and  best  feci  ought  to  be  a  foremost 
force  in  furthering  the  loftiest  ideals  of  man,  is  confessed  by 
them  to  be  a  burden  and  a  discouraging  drag  upon  both  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  energies  of  the  world. 

102.  Berhaps,  it  is  in  Herbert  Spencer's  philosophical  system 
that  we  find  the  best  illustrations  of  that  complete  helplessness 
and  hopelessness  to  which  modern  speculative  thought  has 
been  reduced  in  the  omission  of  the  Space-Being  consciousness 
from  the  data  of  its  judgments.  The  intense  delight  which  one 
exj;)eriences  in  watching  this  giant  overthrow  every  logic-mailed 
adversary  who  comes  in  his  wa\-,  is  fully  balanced  by  the 
melancholy  which  settles  over  one's  thoughts  as  his  every 
victory  closes  not  in  triumph  but  in  despair.  For  he  is  not 
bent  simply  on  sla)'ing  logic-mailed  warriors.  He  is  out  to 
seek  for  SoiuctJiino-  which  he  confesses  cannot  be  found,  but 
for  which,  all  the  same,  he  must  make  incessant  search.  He 
suffers  from  the  disease  of  differentiation  and  explores  tombs. 
He  is  the  'self,'  alas,  which  is  doomed  not  only  to  wander  in 
and  out  of  itself,  but  never  really  to  be  at  home  with  itself  He 
is  sure  he  should  be  able  to  meet  himself,  but,  somehow,  this  is 
the  self  which  is  forever  lost.  In  other  words,  he  is  seeking  for 
the  unity  of  Mind  and  .Matter.  And  after  long,  careful,  and 
bitter  quest,  it  is  thus  he  mourns  : — 

"  We  think  of  Mind  in  terms  of  Matter  :  we  think  of  Matter 
in  terms  of  Mind.  We  find  the  value  of  x  in  terms  o{ y :  then 
we  find  the  value  of  j/  in  terms  of  ,r.-  and  so  on  we  may  continue 
forever  without  coming  nearer  to  a  solution.  The  antithesis  ol 
subject  and  object,  never  to  be  traiiseended  zvJiile  eoiisciousness 
lasts^  renders  impossible  all  knowledge  of  the  Ultimate  Reality 
in.  which  subject  and  object  are  united.     And  this  brings  us  to 

the  true  conclusion  implied  throughout  the  foregoing  pages 

the  conclusion  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  Ultimate  Reality 
which  is  manifested  to  us  subjectively  and  objectively" 
(Pri}iciples  of  Psyeholoo;]'^  i.  627)  (italics  ours). 

The  song  of  the  terrible  one  is  brought  low.  Yet  mark  the 
fine  gleam  of  fixed  light  in  the  intense  darkness.     He  has  a 
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sure  consciousness  that  there  is  an  Ultimate  Reality.     It  may 
be  protean  in  its  scaly  shapes  of  x  and  ^',  mind  and  matter, 
subject  and  object;  nevertheless,  Something  Is  of  which  these 
seem  to  be  the  "  constituent  functions."     Yet  he  declares  this 
Reality  to  be  Unknown  !     And  this  assertion  is  made  in  the 
very  face  of  his  statement  that  it  Is  !     Where  did  this  conscious- 
ness and   knowledge  of  the  ccrtnifity  of  an  Ultimate   Reality 
emerge  from,  save  out  of  the  consciousness  of  himself?     Its 
very  unknownness,  that  is,  its  impossibility  of  being  subsumed 
'  under  the  categories  of  the  understanding ' ;  its  defiance  to  be 
classed  under  x  or  j,  matter  or  mind,  object  or  subject,  yet  its 
uncor.qucrablc  affirinalion  of   U.  ought  surely  to  have  taught 
him  that  he  had  a  conscioiisncss  of  Hcing  which  |>oiitively 
refused  to  be  pat  under  the  harrows  of  cither  Synthc5;i:6  or 
Analysis,  convertible  at  will  from  duality  into  unity,  or  from 
unity  to  duality.     U  it  not  this  consciousness  of  Ikinjj,  Is,  to 
which  these  must  ever  c<^me  for  certification  of  their  pretended 
separate  existence?     For  the  unity  docs  not,  at  any  time, 
as.scrt  the  /W//4W^/r/  existence  of  the  duality,  nor  docs  the 
duality  certify  the  iudr/ycmicnt  existence  of  the  unity ;  they  are 
here  or  there  in  a  consciousness  which  1$  e\'er  independent  of 
fheir  motions.     This  consciousness  of  Hcing  cannot  ijuJccd  be 
kmwN  in  the  sense  that  an  'object'  is  known,  for  it  has  no 
outlines  of  limitation  for  our  understandings;  but  neither  x  nor 
}\  neither  mind  nor  matter,  neither  subject  nor  object  could  be 
known  without  it,  in  these  intellectual  forms.     It  is  a  a>nscious- 
ness  in  which  these  have  outline  and  limitation,  as  worlds  suns, 
and  stars  seem  to  have  their  outline  and  limitation  in  Space* 
Iking.    This  consciousness  of  Ultimate  Reality  is  present  in 
the  philosopher  because  it  is  present  in  every  man,  and  in  the 
motions  of  the  consciousness  of  all  that  lias  consciousness. 

But  if  Hcjjel  may  be  called  lvmb<Klied  Synthesis,  so  Herbert 
Spencer  might  well  stand  for  Incarnate  Analysis.  Dopifjed  is 
the  Unity,  and  as  dojj^cd  is  the  Duality.  "No  effort  of 
imagination,"  he  confidently  asserts  {Ptin,  of  Psy<h.  i.,  62<5)» 
"enables  us  to  think  of  a  shock,  however  minute,  except  as 
undergone  by  an  entity.  We  are  comijclled  therefore  to 
postulate  a  substance  of  Mind  that  is  affected,  before  we  can 
think  of  its  affections.  But  we  can  form  no  notion  of  a 
substance  of  mind  ab:?nlutely  divested  of  attributes  a>nnoted 
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by  the  word  substance,  and  all  such  attributes  arc  abstracted 
from  our  experience  of  material  phenomena.  Expd  from  tfu 
conception  of  Miud  every  ch(  of  these  aUribuUs  by  ivhich  we 
(UstingHish  an  external  something  from  an  externa!  nothing  and 
the  conception  of  .Vind  treA'omes  nothing''  (ilalks  ours). 

Could  the  argument  be  bctlere<l  in  any  way.  with  the  data 
he  uses?     It  is  not  new,  of  course.     As  already  quoted,  Hc^jel 
said,  *•  A  Something  is  what  it  is  in  virtue  of  its  quality,  and 
losing  its  quality  it  ceases  to  be  what  it  is.**     Yet,  logically. 
Hegel  ought  to  ha%-e  said,  "  A  Something  is  what  it  is  in  virtue 
of  its  quality,  and,  losing   its  quality,  it  is  othered   into  its 
nothing."     l"or  <:\iixy  something,  when  considercii  conceptually, 
has  as  truly  the  quality  of  nothing  in  its  Is-ness  as  it  has  the 
quality  that  makes  it  something.    The  something  may  go  out 
of  knowledge  but  never  out  of  Htiing.     But  to  be  nthcrcd  into 
nothing,  was  for  Hegel,  and  for  Herbert  Spencer,  to  be  othered 
into  a  contemptible  abstraction,  a  nullity,  for  which  phik>sophy 
had  no  msai  till  it  could  again  be  moved  out  of  abstract  nodiing 
into  a  motion  of  '  Becoming,'  and  qualified.     In  such  a  case, 
in  abstracting  the  "attributes  connoted  by  the  word  substance," 
call  it  either  '  Mind  '  or  '  Matter,'  most  certainly  "the  ee^neeption 
becomes  nothing.**    "  We  can  form  no  notion  **  of  it.     It  passes 
beyond   conceptual   understanding.     Yet  it  is  still  Bcing-con- 
scioiJsne^Sv     But  this  Nothii^-consciousncss  is  irothing  more  to 
Si)eiKcr.     It  is  ca-st  wit  from  his  data  of  judgments  upon  Mind 
and  Matter.    Yet  he  but  confirms  our  tedious  contention  that 
this   Nothing-consciousness,  this  consciousne^.^  of  gap,  vtnd, 
sjMce,— give  it  any  null-name  ooiKcivable,— which  conditions 
the  very  existence  of  our  conceptions  or  notions  of  Mind  and 
Matter,  abides  as  the  paramount  aiuJ  final  consciousness.     It  is 
ever  the  consciousness  we  all  have  be\ond  all  objectivity.     It 
is  the  consciousness  which  steadfastly  environs  our  consciousness 
of  cver>'  Something,  and  without  which  no  Son>cthing,  either  as 
One  or  ;is  Many,  could  be  conceived  ;is  such.     And  it  is  never 
less  titan  the  consciousness  of  ourselves, — that,  viz.,  for  which 
*  Mind  •  or  *  Matter,'  or  both  concussed  into  a  so-called  unity, 
are  terms  of  imperlineiHTc.     It  is  in  short,  the  space-conscious- 
ness which  sublates  all  'minds'  and  *nvatters,*  every  objective 
X  and   ^v   and    all    relativities    absolutely,    leaving    only    a 
consciousness  of  Whole-Being  possible  in  it 
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103.    This  so-called  scientific  method  of  seeking  a  permanent 
substance  in  its  impermanent  'qualities'  must  be  characterised 
as  unsatisfactor\-.     The  ver>-  fact  that  these  'qualities'  always 
crive  way  before  our  (juest   for  permanence,  and  clear  the  path 
f()r  a  final  space-result  to  which  they  ever  point  as  ultimate  for 
each,  shows  that  there  is  a  consciousness  which  always  remains 
unfulfilled  till  the  fact  of  space  is  accepted   as  ///<■  reality  which, 
from  certain  v(  its  motions,  we  call  '  somethini^,'  and  by  whose 
lack  we   realise  'nothin--.'       ihe  same  defective   method   would 
compel    us   to   deduce    that,   when    we   take   away  the   motions 
which   we    call   generation,   growth,   assimilation,   reproduction, 
and  such  like,  the   fact  of  A/A'  should  cease  to  be.      Now,  the 
point  to  notice  is  that  there  is  a  consciousness  in  us  that  does 
/lo^  accept  any  or  all  of  these  motions  as  (i/'so/z^/r/v  accounting 
for   Life.     And  the  same  consciousness  refuses   to   accept  the 
so-called    'qualities'   of  ./;/j7/^/;/a^  as   absolutely   exhausting   all 
that  that  thing  As,  A/  /vA/i,-      These  "qualities"  which  in  their 
total  we  name  Something,  and  in  their  zero-sum  we  stigmatise 
as    Nothing,  never  justify   us    in   affirming  that  the   Ikdng    so 
presented   under  these  conditions  Av,   or   is   ^/c/ :   or   rather,  is, 
and  then  has  'ceased  to  be.'     There  is  a  distinct  consciousness 
that,  absolutely,  no 'quality' can  give  the  ono-n/  of  any  thing, 
and 'cannot   bJ   the   basis  of  our  judgment  uf  its  cessation   of 

Hieing. 

But   Zc'/Av'.'  do   we  put  these  qualities  when  we  'take  them 

away'?      Do  we  do  anything  else  than  simply  turn  our  'blind 

spot '  to  them,  and  shut  them  out  of  our  conceptive  judgment 

of  the  Something?     And  do  we  supi)ose  that  by  shutting  out 

every  known  quality  of  the  'something'  that  we  make  it  cease 

to  /v  in  the  same  ratio  that  we  make  it  impossible  to  be  Xv/^^rcV/  P 

We  may  depend  upon   it  that  this  process  may  lead  us  to  an  . 

exhausted   capacity   for   analysing   the   something,  but   all   the 

more    it    accumulates,    on    the    other    side,    a    synthesis    which 

reveals,   if    not    the    Something    then    the    'self    which    is   so 

exhausted.     And  when  the  same  process  has  been  done  for  the 

'  self  as  for  the  Something,  the  consciousness  of  n/N^r/  being  for 

both  is  testified   in  the  common  consciousness  of  space  which 

remains   for   either.     And    this    space-consciousness,   given    for 

either,  also  testifies  to  Whole-Being  in  which  every  synthesis 

for  each  is  sublated.      In  other  words,  there  is  a  consciousness 
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of  Bemg  mdestructibly  present  in  us  for  what-we-are,  as  for 
every  '  Something,'  which  is  ever  untouched  by  anv  synthetic 
or  analytic  process  of  our  reasoning  powers.  And^his  is  the 
consciousness  of  J^ermanent  Being  which  is  always  the  one/aa 
which  Science  never  uses,  and  never  reaches,  but  only  accounts 
a  null  of  no  value  absolutely,  and  contemptuously  pities  as 
'  The  Void;  Nevertheless,  we  shall  affirm  that  the  true  basis 
for  our  consciousness  of  S?^/K^/a;/t/a  is  Space,  and  not  the 
imaginary  'substances'  and  'somethings'  which  a  spurious 
scientific  method  has  invented  out  of  the  certainty  of  uncertain 
'  qualities  '  for  both  '  Mind  '  and  '  ALatten' 

104.   Mow  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,  this  kind  of  specu- 
lative reasoning  proves  to  be,  may  be  gathered  from  the  sum- 
mation  of   its    results    for    the    human    intellect    given    by    Dr 
I^ain.     He  confidently  says:  "The  arguments  for  the  two  sub- 
stances   have,    we    believe,    now    entirely    lost    their    validity: 
they   are    no    longer  compatible  with   ascertained    science  and 
clear  thinking.     The  one  substance,  with  two  sets   of  proper- 
ties,  two   sides,  the   physical   and   the  mental,— a  double-faced 
?/;///;',  — would   appear    to    comply   with   all    the    exigencies    of 
the  case.     We  are   to    deal   with   this,  as   in   the   language  of 
the    Athanasian     Creed,     not    confounding    the    persons'"  nor 
dividing  the  substance.     The  mind  is  destined  to  be  a  double 
study  — to  conjoin  the   mental    philosopher   with   the  ph)'sical 
philosopher:    and    the   momentary   glimpse    of  Aristotle  'is    at 
last    converted    into    a   clear   and   steady   vision."     {Mind  and 
Body,    p.    196.)     The    reverential    residuum    of    their    logically 
sculptured  "Person"   and   "Substance,"   bequeathed   to   us   by 
devoted  Early  Christians  and  honoured  Earlier  Pagans,  is  thus 
tied-up    into    an    "Ultimate    Reality"    by     Herbert    Spencer, 
designated     Unity    with    a    double-face    of    subjectivity    and 
objectivity   by   Bain,  and   thrown   to   our   Space-Consciousness 
as  complying  "with  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case!"     And  w^e 
are  left  to  muse  upon  the  possible  'qualities'  of  that  mysterious 
"one  substance !  " 

The  postulation  of  'substance  of  mind,'  implies  a  postula- 
tion  of  qualities  by  which  this  'substance'  is  cognised,  and 
these  qualities  being  forever  liable  to  be  'taken  away,''  this 
'substance'  is  consequently  menaced  by  non-entitv,  or  'ceasino- 
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to  be'  '  There  does  n.  .1  seen,  to  be  much  satisfaction  in  such 
reasoning.  We  all  have  a  c(,nsciousness  of  wliat-we-are  as 
unceasin^lv  pennanent,  but  il  it  is  ever  at  the  mercy  of 
'qualities ''which   mav  llv  awav"  at  au>-  moment,  whence   is  the 

consciousness  ol  f-r'^.n-'^'  '--^U-  -l-iv-l  ?  /J-'^  "'Y'^  I-";^ 
to  a  defective   knowledge  of  th.e  'qualities     inchuled  m  what- 

we-are  ? 

10-     He^el    has,   in    his   order   of   thouLjht,    placed    Oualit>- 
bcfore'ouantitv.     This  is  the  natural  way,  and   if  Quantity  caii 
,,,/r  be 'known  by  its   qualities,  it   is   the  one  way  f^""   ^"""t 
understandin.^    of    Quantity.       Hut    the    postulation    of   either 
quality    or    quantity,    assumed     as    ..rrss.,r   divisions    m    our 
consciousness  of  Being,  seems  to  us  to  worK  the  same  havoc  in 
that  consciousness  as  the  postulation  of  the  necessary    Lm  y 
and   the   'Difference.'     Hegel   has   divided   the   scheme   of   his 
Lo-ric  into  Three   Parts,  viz.,  Being,  Essence,  Notion  and   Idea. 
Behi-  a.rain  he  divides  into  the  three  grades.  Quality,  Quantity, 
and  ''Measure.     These  again  are  treated  as  if  decidedly  .f.rrt 
from  each  other.     .\  '  transition,'  for  instance,  has  to  be  made 
from  Quality  to  Quantity  (Lo^if,  ll'<'//'"rs,  ^  9^,  2). 

,06    Now  it  is  evident  that  but  for  the  power  to  dh'ui.;  the 
human' thought  could  not  possibly  grasp  such  an  arrangement 
of  Bein<-      It  is  the  unquestioned  assumption  that  what-we-are 
is  divided-being  from  .Space-Being  which  is  the  prolific  source 
of  all  the  divisions,  antagonisms,  and  relativities  of  philosophy, 
ancient  or  modern.     We  have  then  to  ask,  first,  /a-.v  «  drrm,>>i 
possMc  ^     We  speak  of  the  qualities  of  something,  and  of  the 
something  itself  as  distinct  from  these  (lualitie.s.     And  as  this 
question  of  the  possibility  of  division  touches  the  more  important 
one  of  our  consciousness  of  Whole-Being,  it  is  clear  that  before 
we  can  rest  in  the  consciousness  of  Whole-Being  as  unnegatable, 
we  must  first  show  that,  all  division  of  Being,  though  common 
enough  to  conceptual  Thought,  is  unthinkable  for  our  ultimate 

consaoHS,u■sso{\^^u^g.     (See  §  64.)  .u,  ,>,;„, 

Division  is  not  thinkable  except  as  conditioned  by  the  prior 
consciousness  of  Space.  Let  the  reader  try  to  think  of  two 
thines  two  qualities,  two  quantities,  or  two  anything,  i.nt/wHt 
a  Jiuio.sJs  of  .<r.nr  hnooou  fln;n,  and  then  say   if  they  are 
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divided.  Before  division  is  possible  as  a  motion  of  thought, 
or  presented  to  thought,  .space  must  be  a  consciousness.  But 
this  consciousness  of  space  is  never  accepted  by  Hegel  as 
the  principal  datum  in  our  judgment  of  division.  He  accepts 
that  there  is  a  trouisitioii  from  Quality  to  Quantity.  But 
that  the  space  -  consciousness  must  neccssaril\-  be  present 
I'oforc  such  division  or  transition  can  be  effected  for  our 
understauding,  he  does  not  accept.  He  docs  not  hrino-  the 
Spaa'  t'miStH^u^ic^^  nito  the  data  of  Ins  judgrnciit  of  these  eo^rjii. 
tioNs.  nis  aim  is  of  cour.se  always  to  assert  that  they  air  I 
divided^  and  that  their  division  can  be  'overcome'  by  a 
victorious  Unity.  "The  fact  is,"  he  says,  "quantity  just 
means  (juah'ty  superseded  and  absorbed :  and  it  is  b}-  the 
(h"alectic  of  quality  here  examined  that  this  supersession  is 
effected  "  (A.^^^'vr,  p.  184).  It  is  by  "dialectic"  that  unity,  one- 
ness, somewhat,  is  effected.  And  space  as  a  consciousness  is  of 
no  account !      It  is  a  nullity  in  the  data  of  reasoning  ! 

107.  It  is  this  unquestioned  acceptance  of  the  iieeessary 
reality  oj  disereteiiess  for  Ihdjig  that  seems  to  us  to  vitiate  the 
whole  question  which  he  discusses.  But  Thought  for  Hegel 
was  assumed  as  the  Absolute,  and  because  that  neither  division 
nor  continuation,  discreteness  nor  continuousness  could  be 
eliminated  from  his  "dialectic"  of  Being,  he  was  perforce 
driven  to  admit  the  neeessary  presence  of  both  "qualities"  in 
our  consciousness  of  Being.  "  Quantity,"  he  maintains,  "  is 
Continuous  as  well  as  Discrete.  Each  of  these  two  elements 
involves  the  other  also,  and  hence  there  is  no  such  thiiiu  as  a 
merely  Continuous  or  a  merely  Discrete  quantity "  {Lo--ie, 
i  100). 

As  w^e  have  already  said,  this  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  all 
possibility  of  our  consciousness  of  Whole-Being  as  real,  and 
simply  gives  us  a  tied-up  unit  of  quantity  and  quality  ;  a  total 
which  may  at  any  moment  be  divided  again  into  its  '  elements.' 
We  do  not  wonder  that  it  should  be  so,  when  its  sole  guarantee 
of  unity  is  the  uncertain  'dialectic'  of  the  logical  process. 
Supposing  this  Quality  were  personal  to  ourselves,  and  our  self 
this  Quantity,  how  are  we  to  be  certain  of  the  tzvo  '  elements  ' 
remaining  one  united  self?  Let  us  remember  that  Hegel  is 
explaining  how  Being,  from  being  One,  becomes  qualified  as 
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Many,  differentiating  itself  through  quality  and  quantity.  But 
this  process  is  never  rational  until  we  can  reverse  it,  and  show 
how  every  quantity  and  quality  becoifics  One.  And  to  be 
absolute  as  a  proeess,  it  must  apply  to  ourselves.  It  therefore 
assumes  that  ice  arc  conscious  that  when  we  say  '  I,'  we  are 
likewise  conscious  of  Unit-Being  which  is  made-up  of  qualities 
which  have  been  absorbed  by  the  I-Ouantity,  and  which  in 
turn  he  avers  is  both  '  discrete  and  continuous.'  Is  anyone  ever 
conscious  of  being  so  tied-up  into  a  unity  of  this  kind?  Have 
we  a  consciousness  of  Quantity  \\\  our  I-consciousness?  What 
'Quality'  does  it  give  except  what  Space  gives?  It  may  be 
safelv  said  that  no  one,  in  the  consciousness  of  what-he-is,  ever 
has  a  consciousness  of  being  *'  two  elements  "  tied-up  in  such 
a  unity. 

io8.  In  counting  up  Equalities'  of  any  existing  thing,  it  is 
innocently  assumed  that  we  can  '  take  them  away,'  one  by  one, 
as  if  each  were  a  distinct  '  being '  by  itself  This  illusion  is  due 
to  our  substituting  the  wide-open  consciousness  of  space-being 
for  the 'quality '-being  which  we  think  we  have  'taken  away.' 
We  then  as  innocently  judge  that  so  far  as  such  '  quality '- 
being  is  'taken  away'  the  existing  'quantity'  does  not  exist. 
That  is,  so  far,  such  quantity  is  null.  In  reality,  we  have  only 
proved  that  we  can  not  remove  our  consciousness  of  Space- 
Being,  and  that  whatever  we  may  '  take  away,'  we  only  thereby 
accentuate  and  reveal  the  space-being  for  which  all  such 
quantities  and  qualities  exist. 

Now,  every  'thing'  that  we  can  think  or  imagine  can  be 
conceived  as  a  '  quality '  of  being.  We  ourselves  can  be  con- 
ceived as  'qualities'  of  Supreme  Being,  and  conceived  as 
revealing  such  Supreme  Being.  And  if  'qualities'  can  be 
'absorbed'  and  'superseded'  by  quantities,  then  we  have  to 
admit  that  each  'self,'  as  only  a  'quality'  of  Supreme  Being, 
may  be  absorbed  and  superseded  into  the  Supreme  Quantity. 
But  such  a  conception  of  Supreme  Quantity  never  shows  how 
we  are  to  conceive  such  "two  elements"  as  existentially  Whole- 
Being  after  the  process  of  absorption.  Under  such  conditions, 
even  L'nit-Being  is  scarcely  conceivable,  except  it  be  counted 
as  a  mere  tied-up  Total-Being.  Certainly,  Space-Being  is  ?ievey 
counted    into    such    a    Unit-Being.      We    should    always   have 


Supreme  Being  and  Space-Being,  and  the  latter  as  condition- 
ing the  former.     Which  is  absurd. 

It  is  clear  that  the  assumption  of  'quality'  as  detachable 
from  an  existing  thing,  is  due  to  the  invulnerable  consciousness 
in  all  of  us,  that  nothing  is  Fixed  Being  except  Space-Being, 
/  and  that  everything  we  can  conceive  and  name  Quality, 
Quantity,  Substance,  Existence,  Personality  or  Impersonality, 
lias  no  permanence  in  itself,  save  as  it  reveals  Space- Being  by 
its  disappearance.  When  we  have  taken  them  all  awa\-,wc  find 
that  they  are  not  distinct  one  from  another,  but  Whole-Being 
in  our  consciousness  of  Space.  l]oth  discreteness  and  con- 
tinuousness  are  themselves  shown  to  be  null-relations,  and 
Space-Being  the  true  Permanence. 

The  Space-Consciousness  cannot  indeed  be  divided  by  any 
possible  process  of  'dialectic'  It  is  therefore  a  consciousness 
in  which  all  Qualities  and  Quantities  and  Relations  are  sub- 
sumed. They  are  conveniences  of  thought  from  which  Space, 
as  a  consciousness,  is  temporarily  shut  out,  and  their 
'differences'  are  but  conceptual  and  logical  and  in  no  sense 
existential. 

109.  The  impossibility  of  conceiving  Space  to  be  dividedh,  of 
course,  the  basis  of  the  limitless  wide-open  conception  of  Whole- 
Being  (§  106).  Without  this  fact,  as  absolute,  we  could  have 
only  conceptions  of  two  things,  and  consequently,  only  limited 
conceptions  of  '  united  '  things  and  '  totalled  '  things.  And  it  is 
here  that  we  can  test  the  question  as  to  space  being  conceivable 
as  discrete  or  divisible.  To  conceive  space  as  divisible,  7ve  must 
first  assjimc  tJiat  each  man  has  a  consciousness  of  himself  as  bein^^ 
divided  from  space.  But  this  is  impossible,  as  no  one  ever  has 
such  a  consciousness.  We  are  never  related  to  space.  If  we 
had  such  a  consciousness,  we  would  also  have  a  consciousness 
of  space-verge  or  space-surface  as  dividing  space  from  us.  But 
Space  never  gives  us,  even  remotely,  a  consciousness  of  surface. 
Only  '  objects '  i.e.  conceptual  creations,  give  such  points,  lines, 
and  surfaces.  We  only  suppose  that  we  are  dividing  space 
when  we  are  merely  carrying  d.  point  into  many  'places,'  and 
then  naming  it  '  line '  and  '  surface,'  while  space,  as  a  conscious- 
ness, is  really  shut  out  from  such  concept  things,  and  the  point 
assumed  to   be   the  only  reality   for  the    time    being.     In    the 
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consciousness  of  ourselves,  we  are  never  *  point-beings.'  In 
the  consciousness  of  what-we-are,  there  is  no  line  or  surface, 
no  division  or  separation  from  anything.  We  have  no 
consciousness  of  any  part  in  the  '  I,'  as  being  related  to  Space 
through  division  or  difference.  Space  never  begins  for  what- 
we-are,  nor  does  what-we-are  begin  or  end  for  Space.  Space,  as 
what-we-are,  is  the  only  possible  consciousnes.s. 

no.  It  is  the  assumption  that  what-we-are  is  completely 
apart  from  space-being,  or  that  Space  is  not  being  at  all  in  the 
sense  that  what-we-are  is  being,  that  creates  the  illusion  of 
Space  ^ml  Time  as  being  infinite  in  extent  and  infinitely 
divisible.  Take  the  following  illustration  gi\x?n  by  the  Hon. 
B.  Ru.si^^ll :— **  If  wc  travel  along  a  .straight  line  in  cither 
direction,  it  ii*  difficult  to  believe  that  wc  shAH  finally  reach  a 
last  point.  k>eyond  which  there  is  nothing,  not  even  empty 
si>acc.  Similarly,  if  in  imagination  we  travel  backward-s  or 
forwards  in  time,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  wc  shall  reach  a 
first  or  last  time,  with  not  even  empty  time  beyond  it.  Thii$ 
space  and  lime  appear  to  be  infinite  in  extent. 

**  Again,  if  we  take  any  two  pointi  on  a  line,  it  seems  evident 
that  there  must  be  other  points  between  them,  h<wcvxT  small 
the  distance  between  then)  may  be:  ^\'^xy  di.stancc  can  be 
halved,  and  the  halves  can  be  halved  again,  and  so  on  ixd 
infinitHm,  In  lime,  similarly,  however  little  time  may  elapse 
between  two  moments,  it  seems  evident  that  there  will  be  other 
momentis  between  them.  Thus  space  and  lime  appear  to  be 
infinitely  divisible"  {Pfvbions  of  Phihsophy,  p.  227)1 

Here  we  have  to  imagine  that  :«]jace  is  being  which  wc  can 
travel  over  or  along.  We  and  space  are  dijfertnt  beings.  Now, 
until  this  assumption  c;m  be  establishwl  a.s  fact,  all  such 
reasoning  is  fighting  the  wind.  In  imagination  this  *"Wc" 
and  this  ** Space*'  are  different  objah.  And  in  the  very  fact 
that  each  is  objectified,  to  start  with,  there  is  proof  that  neither 
being  can  be  even  imagined  to  be  infinite.  It  is  the  impossible. 
The  travelling:  might  go  on  till  dooms^lay,  and  like  the  progress 
of  a  chee*c-mite  round  the  cheejw»  there  mijrht  be  an  endle:«sness 
in  the  journey  but  llierc  could  be  no  infinity.  For  infinity  is 
not  bajecd  on  motiitn  in  our  consciousness ;  nor  is  it  dependent 
on  our  ability  to  place  *  points'  in  space,— a  feat  which  we  shall 
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immediately  try  to  prove  to  be  impossible.  But  as  Time  is 
inconceivable,  apart  from  motion,  and  no  division  can  take 
place  in  it  apart  from  'points/  if  what-we-are  is  whole-being 
with  .-Qpace,  the  supposed  motions  and  points  are  only  the 
products  of  our  imagined  isolation  from  space,  and  the  action 
of  our  concept-making  space-spread  (§  89).  In  any  case,  the 
argument  is  useless  until  what-we-are  and  space-being  arc 
proved  to  be  /av  separate  beings,  and  no  consciousness  of 
this  fact  is  possible.  Our  consciousness  to  the  contrary  is  over- 
whelming. 

We  cannot  divide  space  ffx>m  what-we*arc.    We  repeat  that 

the  supposition  that  we  can  do  so  is  the  initial  error  in  the 

assumed  divisibility  of  spoca    I3ut  let  us  no^v  for  argument's 

sake,  grant  that  we  really  are  apart  from  space  as  what-we-are. 

I^t  us  suppose  that  wc  are  divided  in  l)eing.     We  want  then 

to  realise  xvhixt  it  is  that  divides  us  from  space.    Something 

must  be  (OHCtivtd  as  dividing  us.    The  consciousness  of  division 

is  otherwise  impossible.     Wc  assume  that  we  have  a  distinct 

cofuciousne^   of    what-we-are,   and    alio   of    space    as    n(4 

what-we-are.    Then  wc  ask,  What  are  n\x;  conscious  of  as  the 

third  thing  that  lie^  between  these  two  beings,  by  which  they 

are  divided?     Is  there  any  thing  conceivable?    Suppose  we 

call    it    anything,    earth,    air,    atom,    ether?    But    these    are 

dependent  upon  their  •  qualities  *  for  their  being,  and  when  their 

qualities  are  'taken  away/  what  is  left  to  divide  anything? 

**  They  cea.se  to  be,'*  says  Hegel.    What  else  then  can  be  ptit  \\\ 

tluiir  place  as  the  absolutely  dividing   thing?    Only  Space. 

We  havit  a  consciuusnens  of  Space.    lUit  cannot  this  also  be 

abolished?    It  cannot.    Why?    //  <nvHS  m  ^quaiitm!    This 

\&  the  simple  reason.    Neither  therefore   cannot    it    possess 

'Quantities,*  for  Quantity  we  arc  told  is  but  qualities  absorl>cd 

and  superseded.    Kut  -vithcfut  a  consciousness  of  quantity  wc 

cannot  have  a  consciousness  of  division  I 

Now,  the  conception  of  space  dividing  us  from  space  may 
easily  become  absurd.  For  this  would  mean  that  there  were 
/:i'i»  spaces,  each  a  distinct  being  from  the  other,  the  one 
dividing  and  the  other  divided  from  what-we-are.  Ivach  would 
be  a  unit-space.  But  again,  no  unit  \s  even  conceivable  until 
v^'e  a.ssume  space  to  surround  //.  Number  One  could  not  be 
eoiKcivcd  unless  as  in  a  locus  of  space.     Wc  find  it  impossible 
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to  form  any  conception  of  0^/c  till  space  is  present  to  give  it  its 
limitations  of  One.     Hence  if  we  suppose  space  to  divide  us 
from  space,  we  require  ;/r:c'  spaces  for  each  of  these  two  spaces, 
and    so    on    r/^/   iiijiiiituni.     Such    'separate    spaces'    are    mere 
conceptual   creations;   the   chips  of  mere   logic-chopping;   and 
we  r.ever  liave  a  consciousness  of  such  spaces,  or  of  such  spaces 
dividing  us  cxistcntially  from  space,  or  of  space  as  having  any 
divisions  at  all.     Our  ultimate  consciousness  is  always  of  bdug 
space.     And  consequently,  we  never  can  think  differently  of  the 
space  that  is  assumed  to  divide  and  the  space  from  which  we 
are    divided.     We    are    tempted    to    think    that    the    absurdity 
attains  to  the  character  of  humour  when  the  Hon.  B.  Russell 
gravely  discusses  "  public  space"  and  "  private  space"  {Problems 
of  Philosophy,  p.  46)  with  such  an  air  of  their  actuality  as  to 
lead  us  to  believe  that  such  concept-creatures  might  experience 
taxation  or  imprisonment! 

Til.  As  a   matter  of  fact,  as  said   above   in    Chapter    IV. 
neither  in  Kant  nor  in   Hegel  do  we  find  any  evidence  of  the 
consciousness  of  Whole-Being.     Neither  is   it  to  be   found   in 
ancient     thought.     No     modern     ever    mentions    it.     Such    a 
postulate    is    unknown    in    their    systems   of    'categories'    and 
'dialectic'     The  word,  or  its  equivalents,  is  abundantly  used, 
but    the    meajiiug  is    without    exception,    Unity,    Universality, 
Singleness,  One,  Total,  or  All,  every  one  of  which  connotes  two 
or  more  things  united,  unified,  totalised,  or  collected.     Discrete- 
ness is  in  the  heart  of  every  such  consciousness,  and  no  dialectic 
can  convert  it  into  one  of  Wholeness,  with  no  possible  con- 
sciousness   of  discreteness    bound    up   with    it.      And    for   the 
same  reason,  we  cannot  have  "  an  infinite  collection,"  as  Cantor 
and    his    followers   suppose.      Such    is    only   conceivable   as   a 
Total,   which    again    is    Unit-being,  and    therefore   conditioned 
finitely  in  space-being.     It  is  never  Whole  z^'////^/// parts ;  whole 
beyond  all  possibility  of  conceiving  a  part    in    it.     And  it   is 
so  because  the  self-postulating  consciousness  of  Space  is  never 
taken   into  the  data  of  the  judgment  of  the  true   infinite  Is. 
For  example,  Kant  says,  "  Every  limited  part  of  space  presented 
to  intuition,  is  a  whole,  the  parts  of  which  are  always  spaces." 
But  this  "whole"  is  clearly  'unity'  in  content,  and  "whole" 
is  inapplicable  to  such  a  consciousness.      "The  notion  of  the 
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whole  is  to  contain  parts,"  says  Hegel.  Both  philosophers 
assume  as  indisputably  axiomatic  that  Unit-Being  is  the 
per  -  ultimate  consciousness  of  being,  and  that  "  whole "  is 
.synonymous  with  "Total."  For  if  every  "whole"  must  have 
parts,  no  unit-being  can  be  conceived  as  not  potentially  partable. 
It  is  the  same  story  of  the  molecule  being  partable  into 
atoms,  and  the  whole  atom  being  again  partable  into  ions, 
and  the  ion  as  once  more  partable  into  some  dim  *  electric 
charge '  which  has  nothing  to  part !  But  this  is  not  philosophy. 
It  is  a  game  of  beggar-my-neighbour. 

112.  Whether  we  call  this  "  whole  "  '  total '  or  *  all,'  it  makes 
little  difference  in  actual  consciousness  of  the  content  of  such 
"  whole."  It  is  the  common  play  upon  the  term  '  Pan '  {itolv)  as 
'  all '  or  '  every,'  '  universal '  or  '  particular.'  No  content  of '  pan  ' 
ever  gives  a  consciousness  of  Whole-Being.  For  *  pan '  does 
not  inclose  space  in  the  content  of  our  consciousness  of  it. 
Every  meaning  of  '  pan  '  is  connotive  of  objectivity,  whereas 
Whole-Being  is  neither  'subjective'  nor  'objective.'  Hegel's 
'  Notion,'  e.g.,  is  simply  totalised  out  of  '  Being '  and  '  Nothing,' 
and  carries  its  potential  discreteness  in  its  own  nature.  It  has 
no  content  of  Wholeness  in  our  consciousness  of  it.  If  it 
were  absolutely  true,  we  should  have  no  alternative  but  to 
predicate  discreteness  of  the  '  I'  of  our  consciousness  like- 
wise, and  regard  it  as  a  composite  of  unknown  *  parts,'  a 
'  total,'  or  '  all '  of  *  units,'  which  might  again  be  partable  to 
infinity.  Moreover,  we  cannot  have  units,  totals,  or  'collec- 
tions '  without  connotations  of  quantity,  and  quantity  is  not 
found  in  our  consciousness  of  space-being.  Therefore,  any 
Total  is  consciously  apart  from  space-being,  and  therefore  never 

infinite. 

The  I-consciousness,  the  what-we-are,  is  not  totalised  or 
made-up  out  of  anything,  and  gives  no  discreteness  under  any 
process  of  dialectic.  The  consciousness  of  it  is  one  of  Whole- 
Being,  unpartable,  and  without  possibility  of  being  conceived  as 
a  mere  number  one,  a  Unity,  a  Total,  being  concretely  based  in 
our  space-consciousness,  the  ultimate  consciousness  of  Is.  Even 
the  term  'simple'  as  applied  to  what-we-are  has  the  defect  of 
implying  that  it  is  a  Something  qualified  which  cannot  be 
further  reduced  to  a  lower  qualifiable  element. 
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113.   It  Is  of  course  easy  for  us  now  to  discern  where  both 
philosophers  were  hampered  b\'  the  very  barriers  which  they 
themselves    reared.       These    barriers    were   the    'categories    of 
thoiic^lit;  one  or  man\',  which  they  accepted  as  indisputable.      In 
the  ultimate  consciousness  of  both  thinkers,  Unity  was  accepted 
as  the  last  thing  to  be  said  upon   Being.     They  differed  only  in 
the   Origin   of  this  category.     Kant  found  the  origin  of  unity 
in  tl\c    unity  of   the    self-consciousness.     This    '  thing-in-itself ' 
determined' all     other    conceptions    of    'things.'       It    made    it 
impossible  for  Kant  to  conceive  that  any  'thing,'  even  'God,' 
or   the   'universe,'   could   be   Diorc  than   a   Unit-Being.     Hegel 
took     Kant's    '  unit-thing-in-itself,'    and     also   the    every    other 
'unit-self-thing'  conceivable  within  the  bounds  of  Being;  tied 
them   up  into  a  universal   One,  or   Total-of-ALL,  and  called   it 
"  Notion,"    seeing    it    was    Thought-of-all-Thought.       Neither 
philosopher  ever  arose  above  the  domain  of  Mathematics.     With 
One  they  began,  and  with  One  they  ended.     The  fatal  assump- 
tion of  both   was   that  'Self  is  a   Unit  (§61).     Their  methods, 
however,  were  different  in  utilising  this  conception.      Kant,  as  it 
were,   systematised  from  the   basis   of  his   supposed  single-self 
'  thing,'  and  from  this  origin  developed  his  series  of  '  unit-things  ' 
to  an  infinite,  or    nth-being,   which   on    the   side   of  plioioiiiCHa 
might  be  called  '  Cosmos,'  and  on  the  side  of  noiimcna  might  be 
named  'God.'     Hegel  established  first  his  nth-being  and  then 
saw   all   the  "  Becoming  "  '  things  '  evolve,  or  seriate  out  of  it. 
Fundamentally,  each  philosopher  had   but    Unit-Being  as   the 
rock    of  his   svstem.     And   this   category   never   rises   clear   of 
the  limits  of  mathematics. 


I 


1 14.  The  term  'Being,'  therefore,  is  of  little  use  to  us  if  we 
first  limit  it  with  the  attributes  of  '  Discrete'  and  'Continuity.'. 
Is  alone  can  be  predicated  of  Being  if  it  is  to  interpret  the 
consciousness  which  is  always  ultimate  in  us.  Space-being,  as 
what-we-are,  neither  yields  a  consciousness  of  discreteness  nor 
of  continuousness.  And  having  no  limiting  verges  as  unit- 
being,  it  is  not  conceivable  as  having  a  potentiality  of  continua- 
tion in  it.  Continuation  cannot  continue  before  space  is  assumed 
for  continuation,  and  we  cannot  find  in  our  consciousness  of 
what-we-are,  or  of  anything  else,  a  limitation,  or  a  verge-line 
which   [)ossibly  might  be  continued.      And   until  we  have  such 
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a  consciousness  of  limitation,  the  conception  of  continuation  is 
impossible  (§  75). 

115.   We  are  aware  that  in  arguing  in  this  way,  we  cut  away 
the  ground  of  all  absolute  reality  from  the  sciences  of  Mathe- 
matics   and    Mechanics.       As    these    move    wholly   within    the 
sphere  of  the  quantitative,  the  objective,  and  the  discrete,  the 
denial   of  the  absolute  reality  of  objectivity  as  of  the  nature  of 
Being    leaves    them    no    locus.      We  first  abolish    the  necessity 
of  the  unit,  the  'self,'  the  'ion,'  the  discrete,  in  our  consciousness 
of  Being,  as  well  as  the  conception  of  its  neccssarr  continuation  ; 
and  as  a  consequence  the  fundamental  point  or  unit-objective 
which     is    necessary    to     Mathematics,    is    disallowed    also    as 
existent    in    absolute    Reality.     All    sciences   which    deal    with 
'Quantity'    must    be    included    in    the    same   consciousness   of 
ultimate     unreality.        Their    permanence     is     not     absolutely 
assured,  just  because  they  are  dctcnnincd  as   founded   on   the 
conception    of  Quantity.       For    Quantity    being    determined    to 
thought  through  Quality  alone,  and  Quality  being  conceived  as 
\w  peril  of  being  'taken  away,'  all  Quantity  must  be  held  to  be 
\x\   peril    of  'ceasing   to  be'  also.     The   'Quantity,'    therefore, 
which  is  essentially  basal  for  such  sciences,  gives  no  conscious- 
ness  of  reality,  of  permanence,  or  of  absolute    Being.      The 
so-called    satisfactory   "certainty"   which   is   assumed    so   often 
for    the    mathematical    sciences,    is   one    based    solely   on    the 
questionable  certainty  of  the  Object,  considered  as  Being. 

That  is  to  say,  they  have  no  deeper  foundation  in  our 
consciousness  than  the  point-and-Space-Spread,  or  Space-Form 
of  our  consciousness.  And  this  consciousness  of  space-spread, 
objective  as  it  is  with  its  qualities  of  'extensity'  and  'massive- 
ness,'  has,  undoubtedly,  as  Prof  Stout  puts  it,  "relational 
character,  as  it  is  initially  apprehended."  As  already  said,  it  is 
only  the  "space"  of  Kant's  consciousness,  in  which  no  'objects' 
may  be  met  with,  but  which  itself  is  alwa}s  an  object,  having 
'  form,'  mobility,  focality,  contractility,  '  stream  '-like  phenomena, 
and,  as  we  think,  colour.  Kant  was  perfectly  correct  in  attri- 
buting \fornr  to  this  'space,'  but  the  very  fact  that  he  could 
find  it  possible  to  so  categorise  it  by  any  term  save  that  of 
Itself,  proved  that  it  was  not  the  very  ultimate  consciousness  we 
possess  of  Space. 
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It  is  the  stupendous  power  of  contractility  which  resides  in 
it   that  o-ives  us  the  'point  which   has  no    magnitude'  which 
Mathematicians  revere  as  the   Demiurgus  which  creates  their 
universe  of  existence  ;  just  as  it  is  its  motional  capacity,  almost 
bevond  realisation,  of  expansion  which  renders  to  the  children 
of'imao-ination    their  ideals  and   generalisations    of  sublimity, 
boundlessness,  everlastingness,  vastitudes  of  time  and  eternity. 
All  nears  and  fars,  depths  and  heights,  broads  and  narrows,  are 
dependent  upon  these  contractile  And  expansive  '  qualities '  of 
this   space-spread   of  our   consciousness.     We    contract    to    the 
infinitesimal,  and   again   expand   to  the   universal,  and  with  a 
facilitv  of  speed  and  ease  analogous  to  lightning  or  the  action 
of  gravitation  force.     It  also  fills  itself  with  light  and  dark  at 
wilf     But  it  is  always  objective,  for  it  is  in  perpetual  motion, 
and    consequently    mediates    through    this    fact,    our    deepest 
consciousness  of  ultimate  Space  beyond  it. 

Looking  down  a  tunnel,  for  example,  although  no  '  object    is 
to  be   met  with  in  it,  yet  under  the  contractile  power  of  this 
space-form,  the    darkness  itself  thickens  into  an  'object,'  and 
our  consciousness  realises   it   ^is  an   object.     The    same    thing 
occurs  in  brilliant  light.     A  blazing  noon  reduces  the  distance, 
the  near  and  far  of  our  sky,  as  does  midnight,  and  '  extensity  ' 
means    no    more   than   a   moving  space-spread   or  sky-surface, 
upon  which  both  thought  and  eye  rest,  confessing  limitations. 
The  infinitesimal  'point'  which  stands  for  a  null-quantity  or  an 
'  ion;  in  mathematics  or  physics,  is  the  limit  on  the  one  side, 
and' the  Universe  the  limit  on  the  other.     For  working  pur- 
poses of  thought,  at  least,  these  are  the  ordinary  bounds,  but, 
of  course,  when  we  '  take  away '  the  qualities  of  these  limits,  we 
enter  upon  the  true  consciousness  of  space,  and  all  thought  then 
falls  into  the  bosom   of  Whole-Being  with  that  consciousness.. 
What  should  principally  be  noted  is  that  the  limitations  pro- 
duced by  the  space-spread  of  our  concepts  are  never  limitations 
of  what-we-are  (§  89). 

116.  There  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  this  space-spread 
of  consciousness  was  mistaken  by  Berkeley  for  Space  itself  He 
thereupon  asserted  that  all  space  was  relational,  and  nothing 
else.  Hence  he  found  space-distance  to  be  relational,  confusing 
distance-conception    with    space-Being.      He    believed    that    he 
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could  conceptualise  Space-Being.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  can 
always  predicate  near  or  far,  broad  or  narrow,  or  objectivity  of 
distance— the  motion  of  lightning  which  leaves  an  outline  upon 

the  retina  of  the  eye  and  in  the  thought,  being  an  example  ; 

but  we  can  predicate  nothing  of  our  ultimate  consciousness  of 
space  save  Is.  A  spacc-spread-object,  a  distance-object,  a 
'near 'or  'far'  is  objectified  to  eye  and  mind,  and  we  arc  for 
the  time,  perfectly  conscious  of  its  relativity  to  the  true  Space 
from  which  it  is  assumed  to  be  divided^  but  our  consciousness 
of  this  space-spread-object  and  of  that  space  which  Kant 
characterised  as  "  all-embracing,"  and  Newton  as  "the  sensorium 
of  God,"  admit  of  no  possible  identification.  The  one  is  a 
logical  or  thought-object,  qualified  and  quantified,  as  bounded  by 
two  points,  which  are  assumed,  while  the  other  is  existentially 
undetermined  with  the  consciousness  of  ourselve.s.  Abbott,  we 
think,  has  put  this  point  very  clearly.  'nVe  cannot  imagine," 
he  says  {SigJit  mid  Touch,  p.  176.  29),  "either  distance  or 
magnitude  except  as  something  seen','  and  again,  "  if  distance  be 
recollected  as  an  object  of  vision,  it  mmst  have  been  originally 
so"  (our  italics).  The  very  fact  that  such  distances  can  be 
treated  as  an  arithmetical  unit,  and  squared,  cubed,  and  treated 
as  all  abstract  concepts  are  treated,  is  proof  that  they  have 
no  truth  in  them  of  the  wide-open  consciousness  of  Space- 
Being. 

Or  in  other  words.  Objects  may  have  true  'dimensions' 
even  when  emptied  of  all  content  except  this  space-spread 
content,  this  distance-content.  But  the  fact  that  such  dimen- 
sions are  recalled  and  remembered  again  in  our  consciousness 
as  things  outlined  and  limited,  proves  in  itself  their  conceptual 
origin  and  the  deeper  presence  of  that  consciousness  of  whole- 
space  which  is  essential  to  these  conditions  (§  90). 

The  root  of  all  duality  seems  to  lie  originally  in  this  imaging^ 
or  objectifying  of  'spaces,'  and  then  attributing  to  them  an 
isolated  independence  of  being,  equal  to  that  of  space-wholeness. 
The  latter  is  then  assumed,  like  them,  to  be  capable  of  being 
conceived.  Space-wholeness  is  thus  conceived  to  be  relative  to 
that  which  conceives  it.  And  by  reflection,  this  objectifies  the 
'soul'  also.  Space  is  then  asserted  to  be  one  thing,  and 
the  '  soul '  another.  And  under  the  powerful  intellect  of  a 
Kant  this  '  soul '  comes  to  be  reckoned  as  an   Ultimate-in-itself, 
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and  space  as  an  Ultimate  Other-in-itself.  Philosophy  then 
accepts  as  indisputable  these  Twin  -  Ultimatcs  as  Self  and 
Not-Self,  or  Man  and  Nature,  the  duality  of  which  must  not 
be  even  doubted,  the  logicians  undertaking  to  prove  that  S 
can  never  be  P,  and  that  consequently,  such  duality  and 
difference  are  absolute  and  eternal ! 

T17.  The  discreteness  therefore  which  the  'point'  of 
mathematics  and  the  'ion'  of  physics  determine  for  these 
special  sciences  can  only  be  regarded  as  limitedly  true,— true 
only  as  far  as  the  'point'  and  'ion'  are  true.  It  is  the 
assumption  that  the  'point'  or  unit-being  aui  be  found 
existentially  in  our  ultimate  consciousness  of  Whole-Being 
that  has  led  to  the  mistake  of  conceiving  a  'thing'  to  be  /;/ 
space  or  out  of  space.  The  gravity  of  the  mistake,  however, 
does  not  refer  itself  to  any  particular  science.  It  is  when 
we  have  this  point,  or  unit  of  the  space-spread  of  our  con- 
scious motions,  hypostatised  as  '  personality '  for  man  and 
God,  that  the  error  becomes  serious.  Our  thought  apes  then 
to  objectify  and  measure  Whole-Being. 

In  the  consciousness  of  the  All,  Is,  Space,  Whole-Being, 
such  'point'  or  'unit'  vanishes.  It  is  neither  ///  space  nor 
oat  of  it.  It  has  ceased  to  be  with  the  space-spread  conscious- 
ness which  has  merged  in  the  consciousness  of  ultimate  Being. 
All  its  '  qualities,'  that  is,  have  been  '  taken  away.'  P^or  consider 
what  it  means  to  assume  a  'point'  ui  space.  Let  it  be  the 
most  infinitesimal  'point'  or  'unit.'  Let  it  be  a  zero-point: 
a  nothing-quantity:  any  null-object.  We  place  it  then  in 
space.  This  implies  that  it  never  was  /;/  space  before.  Where 
could  it  be?  But  even  if  we  allow  that  such  a  point  veritably 
exists,  have  we  not  always  to  allow  first  that  space  pre-exists 
it?  Can  we  think  differently?  But  for  argument's  sake, 
suppose  we  conid  think  differently,  what  would  this  allowance 
amount  to?  It  would  mean  that  we  were  thinking  the  point 
and  space  to  be  distinct  from  each  other.  Space  would  be 
one  object  and  this  'point'  another.  This  would  imply  that 
space  had  form,  surface,  extensity,  and  be  itself  surrounded 
by  space!  It  would  otherwise  be  inconceivable  as  having 
fonn.  And  this  objectified  space  would  require  a  new  space 
to  surround  the  space  so  objectified,  and  the  point  would  also 
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require  a  separate  space  for  itself,  seeing  that  it  was  discrete 
from  the  space  aforesaid  !     Which  is  absu^rd. 

118.  All  our  conceptions  of  point-things  such  as  '  beginnings' 
and  'endings,'  are  consequently  '  images '  and  simply  products 
of  our  space-spread.  It  is  the  latent  consciousness  of  being 
unable  to  plant  a  m^/ point  in  Space-Being  that  gives  everyone 
the  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  an  absolute 
bcgiiuiiug  for  Time,  Creation,  Man,  Life,  or  anything.  W^e 
never  come  to  any  point  in  Space-Being.  And  as  we  always 
have  a  true  consciousness  of  its  Being,  or  Reality,  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  finding  a  point,  edge,  verge,  or 
surface  in  its  Being,  renders  all  start-places,  beginnings'  or 
endings  vain  and  unreal.  Being  is  always  found  Whole.  And 
in  this  fact  we  have  another  proof  that  if  our  conception  of 
the  mathematical  One,  or  Unit,  had  been  absolutely  true,  to 
find  a  beginning  for  the  Universe,  for  Time,  for  Universal 
History,  for  Man,  for  what-w^e-are,  for  anything,  would  have 
been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 

The  entire  contents  of  Universal  History,  and  Time  itself, 
as  we  hypostatise  it,  are  therefore  based  upon  imaginary  or 
imaged  point-beings,  so  be-gripped  and  formed  objectively 
in  our  space-spread,  and  have  no  actual  existence  in  the  sense 
of  the  reality  of  what-we-are.  For  we  have  no  consciousness 
at  all  of  Time,  or  processes  of  time,  /;/  our  eonseiousness  of  what- 
zvc-are.  We  cannot  put  a  point,  edge,  verge,  beginning,  ending, 
process,  or  line,  in  the  '  I.'  It  is  alone  in  our  consciousness  of 
the  space-spread  that  we  can  find  such  'qualities  and  quantities.' 
Historians  and  mathematicians  assume  without  the  faintest 
fact  to  support  them  that,  absolutely,  we,  in  being,  are  isolated 
from  Space-Being.  A  point-and-line-difference  is  thus  created 
and  made,  and  then  we  all  imagine  ourselves,  and  all  we 
call  historical,  to  really  begin  from  some  fixed  point  or  place 
m  space,  and  as  we  all  can  repeat  or  'represent'  this  point- 
and-line-difference  endlessly,  one  concept  following  another 
unceasingly,  the  conception  of  Duration  becomes  in  turn 
hypostatised  from  such  data,  and  then  absolutised  to  be  as 
real  as  what-we-are.  It  is  the  other  way  round.  It  is  the 
consciousness  of  what-we-are  which  makes  it  possible  to 
hypostatise  such  a  concept.  But  in  the  concept  of  Duration 
we   can   discern    the   potential   in    every   concept  which  leads 
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it,  free  of  all  its  limitations  in  the  space-spread,  out  into  the 
wide-open  limitless  consciousness  of  Space-Being-  which  is 
equal  with  our  consciousness  of  what-we-are.  For  it  is  al\va}'s 
possible  for  every  limited  concept  to  'elanguesce'  into  wide- 
open  Space-Being  consciousness,  just  as  it  is  possible  for 
the  consciousness  of  Space-Iking,  or  what-we-are  to  be  be- 
gripped  by  our  space-spread  motion  of  mind  and  narrowed 
conceptually  down  into  all  forms  of  objectivity.  When  this 
latter  limitation  is  made,  we  then  assume  absolute  detachment 
of  being;  look  forth  from  our  isolated  being  upon  Other-lk^ng; 
and  think  and  speak  on  that  basis  of  actual  past-being  and 
future-being  as  stretching  itidipctidcntly  of  what-we-are  behind 
and  before  our  present  point-being.  We  even  institute  com- 
parisons with  the  beings  we  have  been  and  the  beings  we 
are  now,  and  image  'beings'  which  we  ma)-  yet  be.  It  is 
all  the  outcome  of  putting  point-beings  into  Space-Being,  and 
then  hypostatising  such  images  as  if  they  were  absolutely  as 
real  and  actual  as  they  are  conceptual.  And  the  same  thing 
falls  to  be  said  of  whatever  we  "  postulate,"  or  make  by  a  "  Let 
there  be,"  or  generalise  as  a  "  Law." 

Therefore  nothing  save  a  spcctyal  point  or  unit-thing,  a 
focality  of  our  space-spread,  can  be  placed  /;/  space.  Therefore 
nothing  iiniittd  cd.n  be  assumed  to  be  so  placed  /'//  space.  Or, 
universally,  every  object  which  is  held  to  be  real  and  absolutely 
discrete,  and  determined  absolutely  apart  from  space,  is  unreal 
and  illusory.  But  this  means  also  that  when  we  think 
space  in  any  way  whatever,  we  can  only  think  Whole-Being 
which  has  in  itself  no  hint  of  parts  or  discreteness.  The 
actual  'point'  of  mathematics  is  a  contracted  image  of  the 
space-spread  of  our  consciousness,  and  may  seem  to  be  at 
one  time  infinitesimally  small  and  at  another  infinitely  great. 
It  ma\-  take  a  form  of  bulk,  or  again  of  mere  massless  linearity  ; 
it  may  indeed  be  any  possible  form ;  for  this  space-spread 
of  our  consciousness  is  the  Ur-Form  of  all  the  forms  of 
our  conscious  thought.  And  just  because  it  is  Form,  with 
only  a  possible  ultimate  content  of  space,  it  is  not  the  very 
ultimate  Space  Consciousness  in  which  there  is  no  possible 
hint  of  either  discreteness  or  continuation  of  Being.  It  was 
because  Kant  objectified  Space  and  Time  as  discrete  from 
the  "I,"  which  was  again  held  to  be  itself  discrete  from  either, 
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that  all   these  'objects'  have   been    regarded    mathematically 
as  separate  point-beings,  to  the  ruin  of  all   consciousness   of 
Whole-Bemg,   though  all  assume  to  be   capable    of  a    further 
pomt-unity   'beyond    their    difference'   when    put    under    the 
Hegelian  'dialectic'     It  is  for  this  reason  that  Whole-Being 
as  a  true  consciousness  in  all  men,  lies  untouched  in  modern' 
philosophy,  and  while  it  does,,  philosophy  must  remain  barren, 
l^or  It   is  the  sole  consciousness   which   man    finds   absolutely 
necessary  to  fulfil  his  ideals  of  existential  eommunion,  or  o{  all 
tn  all.     And   when  in  this  sphere  of  thought,  modern  mathe- 
maticians   declare    that    Continuity  has  no  essential  reference 
to    space  (B.  Russell's  Princ.  of  Maths.,  \.  259),  we    decidedly 
agree  with   them,  for  when  space-being  as   a  datum  of  judg- 
ment is  never  admitted  into  mathematical  principles  to  begin 
with,  it  cannot  have  much  to  do  with  them    in   any   part   of 
their ^  functions.     Both  concepts  of  the  Point  as  discrete,  and 
Continuation  as  succession  of  points,  are  created  in  judgments 
from  which   Space    as   absolute    Fact   is   cast   out.     For   both 
Point  and   Continuation   are  quantitative,   and  determined  as 
quantities,  and,  according  to  Hegel,  really  qualities  absorbed; 
and  being  quantities  with  constituent  qualities  essentially  flux- 
lonal,  it   is    impossible  that  any  reference  to  space  should  be 
found  in  them,   for  we  never  find   either  quantity   or   quality 
in  our  space-consciousness.     It  is  only  indeed  as  we  have  said 
when  quality  cannot  be  found    in    our   consciousness   that    we 
have  our  fullest  experience  of  Space-Being. 

The  ultimate  consciousness  of  Being  is  consequently  at 
variance  with  that  profession  of  quantitative  being  which 
Mathematics  would  fain  assert  to  be  absolute.  And  no  amount 
of"  number  continums,"  and  "new  infinities,"  will  ever  reduce 
the  antagonism  between  them.  We  only  obtain  other  and 
more  complicated  forms  of  the  problems  with  which  we  are 
made  familiar  in  the  existence  of  irrationals,  surds,  infinite 
series,  and  that  class  of  puzzles  of  which  squaring  the  circle  may 
be  taken  as  typical. 

1 19.  But  it  is  the  mathematical  method,  we  are  afraid,  which 
has  governed  all  past  determinations  of  the  human  'soul.' 
Man  postulated  his  '  soul '  to  be  One.  Nature,  the  Cosmos,  or 
the  Universe,  was  another  One.     This  '  point '  in  space  having 
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been   axiou>,itic,ulvnxol.a,ua,;rc<.ivc  lIvu-M   mf.     pcr^o.v 
a!itv'  ..n!v  hrou-ht  lurth  a  innt-,x.ii)t.     I5otl-.   tba-  mathcmatica 
point-bcin- arafthe  theological   ■  >oul-pcr.o.i;  were  cleterm.nccl 
hi  the  ^anu'  wav.     The  '  soul  '  existed  exacth'  as  the   huclulean 
'point'  did,  bavin-  (K-ition  but  no  magnitude.     lhu>  the  only 
lo-ical  conclusion,   was  that   maintained  by    kant,  vi7.,  /^u,/  w/^ 
',^v/'-;<////.7,,./.'-a''.v.      U  wa>  not  to  be   found  ni  space.      It 
was    a    "thin. .-in  itself."      An.d    when   this  deduction    had   been 
made     the    CHher,   or  'God,'   toliowe.l   the  same  logical  course. 
Man  'Nature,  and  God,  were  discrete,  dctcrmmed,  roint-Bemgs, 
havin<'  nothin.g  to  do  with  our  con.sciousness  of  bpace  1     C  on- 
tinuitv  of  liein.g  was  a  dream.     M.ich  was  ,v,v,  and  consequently 
it  did'  not  seem  ,-o  surpri.Mng  that   '  Ciod'    llim.self   should    be 
rc.'ard.ed  as  Three  I      I'.-r  ..nee  put  consci...a,Miess  of  Hemg  under 
the    mathematical    moul.!.^.    anal   n.othing   can  escape  fn..n  <l..s- 
cretcness      And  we  m.iv  now  venture  to  say  that  until  Hcing  is 
held  to  be  more  than  ab.solute    Unity,  no  satisfactory  conscious- 
ness of  cither  '  God  '  or  human  "  Personality  "  can  be  possible. 

I  ^o    Mathematics    no    doubt    has  felt  secure  in    such  unit- 
making  methods.     She  assumed  that  she  was  acting  strictly  m 
accorchince  with  the  "  laws  of  thought."     And  we  might  bow  to 
her    authority,    as    backed,   b>-   such  laws,  if   we   were   pcrfectly 
ccrtain  that  the  "  law.,  of  thought"  were  themselves  capable  ol 
dealing  with  the  que-.tion  of  th.e  •  soul.'     Hut  the.^e  '  laws  'cannot 
help  us  in  this  ...lenin  matter.     They  alwa>  s  „ssuptf  the  di.scretc 
te,  '/.,••/>.■   with,  and  con.-^eiiuently   never  rise  above   Objectivity, 
first    and  last,      hor    example,  the    "law  of  identity,"  which  is 
sometimes    put    in   the   form  "  Wdiatever    i^,    is,"    provokes    the 
cnstanl    question,    "  (I  V..,,.'    has     been     i-lentified  "  ?       hlontity 
assumes  a  prior  <lualitN-  f..r  its  very  existence,     liut  it  is  easy  to 
sec  that,  in  the  term  "  Whatever,"  or  an\-  ol   its  e.iuivalents,  the 
,,.;/,/.■>/■  .A'.?/   and    objective    are    first    p..stulated,    and    then    the 
rtfov/vA-  "  is  "  is  asserted  of  the  "  wliatever-thing  "  !     Di.screteness 
is    postulated    in  "whatever,"  and  then    ai',,'/u/r  affirmation  is 
assertcil    of   that    discreteness!       But    a    thing,    A,   cannot    be 
defined   absolutelv  unless  it  is  space-being.     For  the  thing   .\, 
like  any 'thing'  whatsoever,  must  always  refer  itself  to  some- 
thin<T  beyond  kself  for   Is-iicss,  or  being,  and  therefore  the   Is- 
aff^rination  does  not  belong  to  it  in  any  sense,  but  to  that  some- 
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\hhv^  bcyop.d  It.  And  alone  of  this  something,  which  we  call 
space,  is  it  inconceivably  impossible  to  give  an\-  other  predicate 
than  Is.  We  cannot  say  of  it,  "  Whatever,"  fur  such  a  term  at 
once  separates  it  from  (.urselves,  of  which  we  have  not  the 
smallest  consciousness  If  we  say  "We  are,"  we  have  said, 
"space  is."  A  consciousness  of  Whole-Jking  alone  is  given. 
Diilercnce  is  affirmed  away.  For  Space  do-s  not  begin  where 
we  end.  Consequently  it  is  alwa\s  impossible  to  conceive  it  to 
be  related. 

The  "  law  of  contradiction  "  as  well  as  the  "law  of  excluded 
middle,"  is  also  supposed  to  have  in  it  a  necessary  force  under 
which  our  judgments  are  compelled  to  take  up  a  determined 
position  as  to  the  being  or  non-being  of  a  thing.  ]Uit  clearly 
such  laws  begin  in  objectivity  and  end  there.  The  "  //n';/o-'^  must 
first  /^t.  But  what  guarantees  its  being?  And  why  is  it 
menaced  with  non-being?  In  such  a  case,  it  is  conditioned  by 
some  Reality  of  which  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  //s  non-being 
is  possible.  There  is  a  consciousness  here  bejond  our  conscious- 
ness of  relative  being  and  non-being,  in  which  an  affirmation  of 
Is  is  alone  possible.  '  Either— Or,'  is  not  a  possible  conscious- 
ness of ////>  Realit}'.  Such  "laws  of  thought  "  do  not  therefore 
run  in  this  consciousness.  And  this  consciousness  is  alone  that 
of  Space-Being.  This  consciousness  of  space  rises  above  these 
"  laws  of  thought,"  and  cannot  be  brought  within  them  under 
any  possibility.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  this  consciousness 
which  conditions  and  gives  force  to  all  these  "laws,"  and 
enables  us  to  conceive  any  thing  as  possible  of  'being'  or 
of  '  non-beinir.' 

The  '  laws  of  thought '  therefore,  when  they  assume  to 
absolutise  />V/;/^  on  the  one  hand  and  Non-Bcing  on  the  other, 
become  pretentious  and  untrustworthy.  Being  and  Non-Beino- 
are  not  permanent  divisions  in  What- Is.  They  are  mere 
thought-creations,  concepts  of  our  space-spread,  and  have  no 
authentication  in  our  consciousness  of  What-Is.  Our  conscious- 
ness, in  its  ultimate  testimony,  is  not  of  divided  being  but  of 
Wliole-Being,  with  no  vestige  of  a  possible  part,  division,  or 
rupture  in  it. 

The  thing  A  is  thus  never  equal  to  itself  A,  except  when  A 
is  assumed  to  be  an  absolutely  isolated  thing.  But  this  is 
impossible.     We  have  always  a  consciousness  that  disputes  such 
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an  assumption.  For  being  the  thing  A,  it  is  h'mitcl,  ^k'terniinc!, 
and  One,  and  so  related  to  the  Other  one.  It  is  a  mere 
mathematical  '  point,'  in  short,  and  at  bottom  is  no  more  than  a 
contractih'ty  of  the  space-spread  of  our  consciousness.  And 
even  if  it  be  infinitesimal!)-  small  cr  infinitely  great,  it  is  still  d 
thini:  A,  and  so  determined  in  its  bcinq;  b\'  W'hole-Heincc  which 
gives  neither  a  consciousness  of  the  infinitesimal  nor  of  the 
infinite,  as  ?ieLCss(7rr  qualifications  of  Is-Being.  Our  ultimate 
consciousness  of  I^eing  negates,  or  affirms  a\va\',  the  diZ'isio?i  put 
between  Infinite  and  F'inite,  the  A  and  Xon-A,  the  equal  and 
inequal,  and  takes  awa\'  ever}'  compulsion  in  thought  to  think 
this  ^?;/(^/ that,  either — or,  one  </;/^/ other,  and  leaves  but  a  voJiolc 
affirmation  of  Whole-Being  as  the  postulate  out  of  which  every 
relative,  or  so-called  relative,  postulate  is  begotten.  h^A'er\'  '  law 
of  thought,'  therefore,  falls  under  this  consciousness  and  is 
sustained  b\'  it  in  as  far  as  it  is. 

121.  But  we  might  ask  here  by  what  'law'  is  it  that  we  arc 
forced  to  take  our  consciousness  of  ourselves  as  l/ic  iiltiiiidlc  '  laze  ' 
of  TJioiight  ?  What  compels  us  to  m.ake  consciousness  our 
highest  appeal  in  thinking  any  thing?  We  postulate,  for 
example,  being  r?;/^/ non-being,  cause  ^7 ;/<'/ effect,  one  and  many, 
self  and  non-self,  noumenon  and  phenomemui,  personal it\-  and 
impersonality,  and  many  more  dualities,  and  we  are  never 
satisfied  that  sucli  correlatives  are  absoluteh-  and  necessarily 
true.  For  we  never  know  or  have  consciousness  where  being 
and  non-being  divide,  where  cause  is  not  effect,  and  effect  is  not 
cause,  any  more  than  we  ktiow  where  thought  is  not  feeling,  and 
feeling  not  willing.  Can  any  man  undertake  to  tell  himself 
where  exactly  his  '  Self  is  partitioned  off  from  ever}-thing  else 
in  the  Universe?  And  when  we  are  confronted  b}'  such  facts, 
are  we  not  led  directh'  to  a  consciousness  of  Whole-Beinir  in  us, 
in  which  all  these  dualities  are  abolished  as  unrealities?  We 
always  feel  that  we  must  go  further  than  these  relatives  for  the 
true  consciousness  of  what-we-are.  They  are  false  relative- 
absolutes.  It  is  not  neeessajy  to  account  them  as  absolute  in 
Being.  We  crave  an  appeal  be)'ond  these,  but  we  never  crave 
an  appeal  be\'ond  this  consciousness  of  Whole-Being  which  is 
always  more  than  a  mere  identity  or  unit}-  of  being-things.  // 
is  then  that  i^'c  exhaust  the  eo//seio//s//ess  of  ichat-iue-are  and  find 
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it  whole-zvith-space ;    and    it    is    this   consciousness    which   also 
gives  absolute  repose  to  every  '  law  '  or  motion  of  thought. 

An.d  it  is  to  be  observed  that  if  such  dualities  were'^eternally 
permanent  in  the  very  essence  of  What-ls,  and  each  self  were 
absolutely  isolated  from  every  other  self,  and  all  were  but 
relative  to  all,  then  our  ideas,  concepts,  notions,  and  such  like, 
would  necessarily  originate  in  each  self  They  would  also' 
stay  forever  with  us,  if  every  self  were  absolutely  isolated 
from  every  other.  But  we  have  no  such  consciousness  of 
origmating  ideas,  or  cognitions  generally,  ab  initio.  And  it  is 
impossible  to  retain  a  cognition  absolutel>-.  If  it  does  not 
escape  by  the  word,  it  will  leave  us  by  the  life,  and  percolate 
through  the  blood  and  growth.  Cognitions  may  arise  in  us, 
but  they  do  not  originate  with  us  absolutely.  And  if  Life  is' 
behind  Thought,  then  the  laws  of  Life  must  govern  the  'laws  of 
1  bought,'  and  our  consciousness  be  one  of  ever-ascending  order 
of  Being  ;  culminating  in  Whole-Being  ;  level  with  the  conscious- 
ness which  we  all  have  of  ourselves  and  of  Space  as  undivided 
Being. 

122.  And  this  view  of  consciousness,  it  is  evident,  compels  an 
abolition  of  the  necessary  fixtures  or  laws  of  thought,  with 
which  we  are  so  obsessed  under  the  terms,  among  others,  of 
Personal  and  Impersonal.  Such  divisions  of  Being  must' be 
regarded^  as  untrue  to  our  highest  consciousness  of  Being. 
To  be  faithful  to  this  highest  consciousness,  we  must  regard  the 
modern  and  ancient  postulations  regarding  personality  as 
imperfect  and  wholly  inadequate. 

In  modern  philosophy,  indeed.  Impersonality  is  a  more 
rationalised  concept  than  Personality.  We  only  believe 
personality,  /;///  ivc  arc  rationally  sure  of  Impersonality  as  a 
dact !  Since  the  days  of  Hume  and  Kant,  the  entire  sphere  of 
sensation  and  thought  has  been  a  sphere  of  impersonality. 
We  all  have  said,  "This  sensation:  this  idea:  this  thought: 
this  passion :  this  memory :  this  imagination ;  is  not  I.  I 
think  such  thought ;  I  feel  such  sensation  ;  I  recall  this  memory." 
The  entire  sphere  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  conation,  is 
impersonal,  seeing  that  it  is  not  to  be  identified  with  what 
thhiks,  feels,  and  wills.  Kant  placed  the  '  Person  '  far  apart  from 
this  sphere  of  being,  in  a  place-in-itself.     It  was  beyond  space 
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and  time.  It  was  not  to  be  found  within  the  world-realm  at  all. 
We  could  not  ^yio:^'  it.  \Vc  could  only,  that  is  to  say,  know 
the  impersonal,  for  neither  God  nor  man  could  come  into  the 
horizons  of  our  thoughts.  Both  personalities  of  God  and  Alan 
were  .r-things,  unknowns,  and  actually  believed  to  dwell  In  a 
place  where  no  space  was !  The  cleavage  of  l^elng  into 
personal  and  impersonal  he  believed  to  be  essential  and 
necessarv'  b\-  the  very  nature  of  Being,  with  the  further 
separating  fact  added  to  such  a  fundamental  one  that,  while 
the  impersonal  was  undoubted,  credible,  and  cognizable,  the 
person  who  felt  so  certain  and  knew  so  clearlv'  of  this  impersonal 
had  no  eyes  for  Itself,  and  never  could  have  more  than  a  dark 
blind  faith  in  its  own  existence.  The  great  Universe  held  no 
Person  in  It,  for  this  vision  of  personality  declared  that  both  for 
God  and  Man,  personality  must  be  wholly  outside  of  It.  And 
\-et  there  are  wise  and  good  thinkers  who  still  beseech  us  all  to 
"  return  to  Kant  "  ! 

123.  Man  is  embodied  life  and  death,  and  den^ands  both  life 
and  death  to  '  reveal '  him  ;  and  knowledge  of  him  should  reveal 
more  than  the  impersonal  corpse-side  of  him.  And  if  the 
spheres  of  the  ph\'sical,  the  sensational,  and  the  n^iental  are  all 
dead  and  Impersonal  now,  it  should  not  be  omitted  b\'  philo- 
sophy that,  In  such  a  case,  these  spheres  must  have  once  been 
both  living  and  personal.  How  else  are  the\'  kuoi^^ii  as  dead 
and  impersonal?  Or  was  death,  or  the  Impersonal,  the  primal 
fount  of  Being,  with  life  and  personallt}-  coming  In  as  after- 
thoughts? May  not  death  and  Impersonalitv  also  wind  it  all  up 
at  last  in  that  case?  And  in  such  questionings  is  it  not  always 
clear  that  the  everlasting  see-saw  upon  the  One  and  Other, 
Personal  and  Impersonal,  Life  and  Death,  is  a  method  of 
reasoning  which  calls  for  a  deeper  fathoming  of  consciousness 
to  annihilate  It  root  and  branch  as  inefficient  and  unhelpful  ? 
We  want  a  consciousness  which  shall  negate  all  relativity,  and 
assure  us  that  Being  Is  Whole  and  In  no  wise  cleft  in  twain. 

P'or  as  soon  as  we  fix  it  in  our  convictions  as  axiomatic,  that 
we,  as  assumed  persons^  must  necessarily  be  absolutely  apart 
from  space,  which  is  also  assumed  to  be  undoubtedl\-  impersonal, 
it  follows  Inevitably  that  we  build  upon  cleavage-absolute  as 
essentially  a  ntoessarr postulate  in  conceiving  Being,  or  What- Is. 
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But  It  is  clear  enough  that,  when  once  we  do  thus  admit  any 
cleavage  In  Being  as  essential  and  necessary,  and  even  declare 
that  It  is  Impossible  to  think  otherwise,  Interpreting  Mind  in 
terms  of  Matter  and  Matter  in  terms  of  Mind  Subject  by 
Object,  and  Object  by  Subject,  then  philosophy  sinks  into 
a  vassalage  of  cleavage-consciousness  by  which  she  Is  ruled  with 
a  rod  of  iron  throughout  all  her  domain  of  the  cognltlonal  the 
sensational,  and  the  volitional.  Verily,  she  shall  by  no  means 
come  out  thence,  till  she  have  paid  the  last  farthing. 

It  is  the  calmly  assumed  conviction,  entirely  gratuitous  that 
our  consciousness  of  space  yields  also  a  consciousness  of 
^^personality,  that  lays  the  foundations  of  all  the  rents  and 
seams  so  apparent  in  the  robes  of  Theology,  Philosophy,  and 
Science.  And  from  the  purely  Christian  standpoint,  the  matter 
becomes  far  more  serious,  for  such  an  assumption  completely 
falsifies  the  consciousness  which  Is  associated  with  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth— a  consciousness  in  which  sea,  wind,  stone 
tree,  mountain,  and  the  very  corpse,  palpitate  with  personality 
which  IS  as  much  authenticated  to  them  by  Him  as  Is  that  of 
man. 

As  a  matter  of  experience,  we  have  no  more  a  consciousness 
of  ourselves  as  object,  thing,  person,  in  the  space-consciousness 
of  ourselves,  than  we  have  of  object,  thing,  impersonal,  in  the 
spatial  consciousness  of  the  All.  The  true  Reality  is  not 
covered  by  these  terms,  but  is  Whole,  and  we,  as  only  conscious 
of  bang  space,  find  ourselves  as  true  and  real  through  the 
mterpretation  of  that  consciousness.  In  such  a  consciotisness, 
and  in  no  other,  can  we  be  guaranteed  Absolute  Reality,  and 
ourselves  to  be  as  incapable  of  negation  as  of  isolation. 

And  our  conclusion  here  must  be  that  every  particular 
determination,  whether  it  is  named  One  or  Other,  Unity  or 
Difference,  Subject  or  Object,  Mind  or  Matter,  Personal  or 
Impersonal,  Is  untrue  when  so  determined  as  absohitc  and 
nccrssarj'  in  such  determination  ;  and  that  It  could  In  no  wise  be 
conceivable  as  such,  except  through  a  certain  detachment  of 
thought  from  the  space-consciousness,  after  the  manner  of  logic 
and  mathematics,  and  then  as  hypostatised  as  real  in  this  par- 
ticular determination  by  an  arbitrary  judgment  which  contains  no 
consciousness  of  space  in  its  data.  It  is  the  entire  omission  of 
the  space-consciousness  In  all  our  judgments  of  relativities  that 
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renders  possible  every  conception  of  negation  and  isolation.  It 
is  also  this  omission  which  seems  to  give  invulnerable  validity 
to  the  motions  of  mentah'ty  which  wc  designate  Synthesis  and 
Analysis.  They  move  in  space-consciousness  which  they  ignore, 
and  vaunt  themselves  regal  when  they  are  actually  menials. 
P^or  neither  process  can  give  a  consciousness  of  reaHty  to  their 
products.  Neither  the  analytical  Self  and  Not-Self  nor  the 
synthetic  'God'  \ields  the  sh'ghtest  consciousness  of  that 
reality  which  is  so  rampant  in  our  consciousness  of  space.  They 
are  seen  but  as  limited  objects,  or  object-subjects,  moving  about 
mechanically  in  a  space-being  which  \s  immeasurably  vaster 
than  they  are  in  our  consciousness.  Consequently,  although 
their  reality  may  be  acceptable  to  the  popular  mind,  and  have 
many  uses  for  thought  and  devotion,  the  fallacy  of  the  fatal 
omission  of  the  space-datum  stands  revealed  sooner  or  later  in 
the  irritations  of  thinking  men  who  can  neither  find  in  such  a 
'  God '  that  Wholeness,  nor  in  such  a  "Self"  that  immortality, 
which  their  deeper  consciousness  ever  seeks.  And  the  case  of 
Humanity  becomes  pitiable  in  the  extreme  when  it  is  proved 
that  we  have  no  warrant  whatever  that  such  'subjects'  and 
'objects'  shall  not  one  day  vanish  from  our  knowledge  and 
faith  both,  leaving  not  a  rack  behind.  They  are  not  rooted, 
that  is,  in  our  consciousness  of  Rcalitw  Wherefore,  it  seems  to 
be  anchoring  P^xistence  in  a  bog  to  attempt  to  make  even  the 
"//;/// r  of  the  personality,"  and  the  ''  idoitity  of  the  personalit\'," 
into  an  absolutely  individual  unit}-,  and  an  absolutely  individual 
identity  ;  or,  universall\',  to  attribute  absoluteness  in  any  sense 
to  either  subjectivity  or  objectivity.  Whole-I^eing  is  the  onl\' 
consciousness  that  we  dare  to  admit  into  that  judgment  which 
gives  us  ourselves  as  Realities,  and  gives  it  on  the  natural  basis 
of  space-being. 

124.  Absolutising  the  Relative:  affirming  the  //^rrjri-^?;-/' con- 
sciousness of  difference  in  our  consciousness  of  Is  ;  this  is  the 
fatal  admission  of  modern  and  ancient  philosophy.  Plence 
the  perpetuity  of  schism  between  Creed  and  Category,  and 
between  Category  and  the  mystical  "synthetical  unity  of  the 
manifold  in  intuitions,  as  given  a  priori  I'  and  the  hopeless  war 
urged  against  the  innumerable  yet  unconquerable  Differences 
whose  antagonism   flauntingl}' refuses  to  be  '  o\'ercome,' seeing 
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that  the  very  heart  of  the  citadel  of  Consciousness  has  been 
first  surrendered  to  them.  Hence  also  the  cold  mathematical 
point-beings,  logic-shaped,  which  we  name  Self,  Not-Self,  God  ; 
and  the  chilled  emotions  which  we  experience  in  contemplating 
them.  A  '  great  gulf  fixed  '  lies  between  each,  which,  though  it  is 
admittedly  real  in  its  uses  of  division^  is  regarded  as  utterly 
useless  for  an  affirmation  of  Whole-Being.  The  divided  '  things  ' 
are  held  to  be  real,  but  not  this  gulf  which  divides  them  !  It  is 
of  no  account !  "  That  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless 
deep"  is  alone  of  interest :  the  '  boundless  deep'  itself  is  a  trifle  ! 

125.  Is  it  surprising  then  that  neither  Theology,  Philosophy, 
nor  Science,  gives  much  happiness  to  Humanity?  Is  it  possible 
that  either  should  do  so  while  maintaining  and  asserting  so 
vigorously  those  assumptions  and  postulates  which  our  deepest 
consciousness  constantly  contradicts?  Are  not  we  compelled  to 
say  that,  in  comparison  with  this  profound  consciousness  of 
Whole-Being  so  persistently  voiced  through  deeps  of  deeps, 
these  statements  of  isolated  '  Self,'  '  Not-Self,'  and  '  God,'  are 
fictions }  All  without  and  within  (speaking  in  common 
dual  terms  for  expository  purposes)  cries  out  against  them. 
For  Happiness  of  Being  should  dwell  with  Knowledge  of  Being, 
and  every  genuine  consciousness  of  'Self  and  'God'  inspire  us 
with  rapture.  But  we  employ  our  knowledge  to  cut  us  off  from 
Reality,  and  debar  ourselves  from  that  Existential  Communion 
in  Whole-Being  which  is  itself  Absolute  Beatitude.  The  trend 
of  our  deepest  impulses  is  towards  the  Blissful.  P'or  it  is 
toward  the  deeper  revelation  of  what  we  name  as  Self,  Nature, 
Cosmos,  God.  Our  increasing  knowledge  of  Being  should 
increase  our  joy  instead  of  widening  our  despair.  And  joy  of 
the  highest  can  only  be  realised  in  a  consciousness  that  gives 
All  to  All  to  the  fullest  extent  of  Being.  Is  it  not  this 
consciousness  that  gives  the  poet  his  power  over  the  mind  when 
he  shows  us  the  isolated  products  of  theology,  philosophy,  and 
science,  whole-fused  in  the  indivisible  flame  of  his  passion  ?  Is 
not  Plato  the  philosopher  indivisible  from  the  poet  Plato  when 
he  speaks  to  us  of  the  Over-Soul  ?  Dante  finds  Hell,  Purgatory, 
and  Paradise,  undivided  in  his  deepest  consciousness  of  Being. 
He  is  conscious  of  horizons  in  himself  which  easily  circumscribe 
these  fields  of  thought.     And  again  these  horizons  melt  away 
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in^  his    consciousness    of  himself   in    the    spatial    vastitudes   of 
What-Is.     The  true  greatness  of  our  Great   Souls  is   in  their 
mediation  of  Whole-Being  to  our  contemplations.     We  do  not 
rejoice  in  being  isolated  from  anything.     Shakespeare  has  no 
difficulty  in   finding  "tongues   m   trees,   books   in   the   running 
brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything."     So  Shelley 
can  interpret  the  Undivided  in  "the  desire  of  the  moth  for  the 
star,  the  night  for  the  morrow,  the  devotion  to  something  afar 
from  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow."      It  is  the  late  Theodore  Watts 
that  says,  ''  In  the  Great  Drama,  in  Agamemnon,  in  Othello,  in 
Hamlet,  in    Macbeth,  there   is   an    imagination  at  work  whose 
laws  are  inexorable,  are  inevitable,  as  the  laws  by  the  operation 
of  which   the   planets    move   round    the   sun."    Vhe    miserable 
boundaries    of    the    theological,    the    philosophical,    and     the 
scientific,  are    likewise   washed    out    in  such  a  passionate  con- 
sciousness of  Whole-Being  as  Wordsworth  describes, 

"  Far  and  wide  the  clouds  were  touched, 
And  in  their  silent  faces  could  he  read 
Unutterable  love.     Sound  needed  none. 
Nor  any  voice  of  joy  ;  his  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle  ;  sensation,  soul,  and  form, 
All  melted  into  him  ;  they  swallowed  up 
His  animal  being  ;  in  them  did  he  live, 
And  by  them  did  he  live  ;  they  were  his  life. 
In  such  access  of  mind,  m  such  high  hou. 
Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 
Thought  was  not  ;  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 
Xo  thanks  he  breathed,  he  proffered  no  request  ; 
Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 
The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise, 
His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  jDOwer 
That  made  him  ;  it  was  blessedness  and  love  :  " 

{Excursioji^  bk   i.) 

\2C).  Pnit  ever}-  generalisation  of  thought,  no  matter  how  we 
ma\-  name  it  as  'Ology'  or  'Ism,'  when^•t  comes  to  take  the 
world  in  its  arms,  always  la\s  it  \x\  the  cradle  of  the  space- 
consciousness  for  its  final  rest.  Geoloo;\\  for  example,  spreads 
out  the  'particulars'  of  its  earth-formations  and  rock-strata 
before  our  eyes,  and  being  assured  of  their  scientific  fixity  of 
tenure,  we  enter  upon  residence,  as  it  were,  only  to  find  that  we 
arc  XoiX'g^iiX  on  the  ribs  of  an   aeroplane  which   lifts  us  far  back 
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into  boundless  Time  and  the  vergeless  beginning  of  worlds. 
Thence  imagination,  having  no  choice,  must  needs  sweep  into 
fathomless  deeps,  of  which  Space  is  always  the  sole  as  well  as 
the  ultimate  consciousness  in  us  of  Eternal  Realit\%  when  we 
have  left  Time  itself  and  all  its  fretful  worlds  far  behind  us. 

And  what  does  Astrononiy  actually  mean  to  the  human 
spirit?  Is  it  merely  a  display  of  stupendous  superhuman 
jugglery  with  innumerable  world-balls  for  the  bewildering 
motions?  What  really  is  the  fundamental  fascination  of 
Astronomy?  Is  it  merel\-  the  definable  pleasure  we  derive 
from  contemplating  immense  bodies  in  incomprehensible  move- 
ment, and  controlled  by  inexhaustible  forces?  These  vast 
'matters'  and  'energies'  are  without  doubt,  sources  of  astonish- 
ment enough.  But  how  feeble  would  be  their  effect  upon  either 
thought  or  imagination  zvcrc  it  not  for  the  consciousjicss  of 
unspeakable  Spaee  which  alone  confers  upon  them  their  bein^ 
as  well  as  spectacular  greatness.  It  is  really  our  space- 
consciousness  that  robes  these  objects  of  astronomical  con- 
templation in  awe  and  splendour. 

So  also  we  scan  the  great  centuries  of  History^  not  to  count 
merely  these  conceptual  bars  of  our  terrene  cage  as  we  grope 
backwards  the  abysm  of  time,  but  to  catch  still  further  glimpses 
of  a  far-fiowing  tide  of  ocean  that  rolls  forever  through  and 
beyond  these  centenial  arches  of  life,  out  unto  infinite  space,  in 
which  we  ourselves,  worlds,  time,  and  all,  repose  as  upon  a 
Bosom. 

We  have  mentioned  the  Drama.  But  what  gives  the  Grand 
Drama  its  power  over  our  hearts  ?  Is  it  the  few  figures  in  the 
foreground  and  their  spluttering  passions  evaporating  in  our 
ears?  Is  it  not  rather  the  mystery  enveloping  them,  the  deep 
marginless  Mind  which  makes  them  transparencies  of  its  own 
voiceless  feelings,  and  gives  to  each  brief  'personality'  its 
shell-like  resonance  of  a  never-ending  threnody?  The  deeps 
are  ever  calling  to  the  deeps.  For  their  'communion  is 
existential  and  whole;  not  for  meeting  and  parting;  and  this 
is  the  consciousness  of  a  Deep,  environing  all  ;  itself  the  All  ; 
for  which  there  is  no  form  so  true  as  the  consciousness  of 
what-we-are,  nor  an\'  term  save  Space. 
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127.  We  h.ivt!  tried  in  the  foregoing  chAptcrs  to  sketch  the 
main  outlines  of  consciousncfs  and  the  conditions  of  thought; 
and  ventured  to  show  why  philosophical  contemplation  ha?; 
so  long  striven  to  realise  the  dream  of  Absolute  L'nity  of 
Bcin^'  ;  why  it  has  never  been  attained  satisfactorily ;  why 
it  is  that  Differentiation  of  Iking  is  as  rampant  in  speculative 
reasoning  to-day  um  in  the  p;uit ;  why  it  must  remain  so  until 
the  fundamental  fact  of  consciousness  is  admitted  into  all 
concept-judgments  ;  and  why  *  personality '  as  qualifying  human 
detcrminatiuns  of  *  God  '  :ind  *  Man/  cannot  new  be  accepted  as 
a  final  interpretation  of  our  consciousness  of  What- IsL 

\Vc  now  attempt  to  show  that  the  j^reat  attributes  of  Being, 
whose  combination  and  universalisation  in  personal  -  form 
constitute  our  concept  of  *God/  never  realijc  our  basal 
awisciousness  of  The  Highest  till  wc  ground  them,  one  and 
all.  on  the  space-being  of  our  conAciousne^s.  Space* Being  as 
\Vholc-Force»  therefore,  or  the  attribute  of  Almightine<is,  which 
theologians  construe  for  the  concept  of  Deity;  or  VVholc-Energy, 
as  scientists  would  view  it,  jjerhaps,  is  the  theme  of  this  chapter, 
because,  generally,  this  conception  of  Power,  Mi^ht,  or  Kternal 
Force,  seems  always,  in  all  ages  and  among  all  peoples^  to  have 
been  Brst  and  fundamental  in  the  contents  of  that  conceptual 
/'Vrw  which  mankind  has  raised  up  for  itself,  and  held  in  awe 
as  The  Most  Holy. 

The  chapter  which  immediately  follows  will  give  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  principal  attributes  of  Deity  which  appear 
to  us  to  be  subordinate  to  that  of  Almightiness,  with  no 
pretension,  however,  of  cxhaustinj;  the  list,  but  ratlier  of 
seeking  to  establish  each  chief  deistical  attribute  as  tnie  for 
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itself  only  in  our  consciousness  of  Space-Being,  and  to  show 
that  all  other  attributes  collocated  in  the  notion  of  '  God '  are 
impossible  for  their  purpose  except  when  interpreted  through 
that  consciousness. 

We  thus  seek  to  interpret  our  deepest  consciousness  of  most 
holy  Being  on  the  basis  of  the  most  fundamental  consciousness 
which  we  have  of  Nature.  But  we  must  enter  a  caveat. 
Huxley  once  wrote,—"  In  itself  it  is  of  little  moment  whether 
we  express  the  phaenomena  of  matter  in  terms  of  spirit,  or  the 
phaenomena  of  spirit,  in  terms  of  matter."  .  .  .  "But  with  a 
view  to  the  progress  of  scteiice,  the  materialistic  terminology 
is  in  every  way  to  be  preferred/'  Wc  arc  imieed  seeking  to 
interpret  Being  through  *  materialistic  tcrminolog>%'  but  only 
as  subliting  both  terms  of  'matter*  and  'spirit'  in  a  wider 
space-idiom  which  expresses  the  profoundest  con.sciousness  of 
man  as  Whole  an<l  not  merely  as  One  with  hi.-^  consciousness  of 
tl>e  Universe, 

12^  Nature,  or,  when  viewe<l  as  uniform,  the  Unh^tra ;  or 
as  universally  syslcmised  Order,  the  Coimos  ;  has  been  accepted 
to  be  Matter  and  Motion,  when  these  terms  are  used  in  tlieir 
most  general  aspect,  and  as  the  categories  under  which  human 
thought  struggles  to  expre.ss  the  highest  scientific  Totality. 
The  term  'motion*  may  l>e  considered  as  fairly  clear,  but 
'matter'  as  used  for  this  Totality,  must  not  be  assumed  as 
connoting  *  substance*,*  but  only  '  Form  of  Energy.*  The  term 
•substance'  may  be  said  to  ha\*e  fallen  into  desuetude  for  the 
purposes  of  science.  And  this  fact  somewhat  comjilicates  the 
difficulty  of  forming  a  conception  of  Totality  for  the  Universe. 
For  as  the  human  mind  cannot  conceive  of  motion  as  existent, 
inde|>endent  of  sowelhing  that   moves,  ami  when    the    term 

*  substance  *  is  scientifically  impossible  as  a  content  for  *  nvattcr  * 
then  the  term  *  matter,'  under  compulsic>n  of  our  oon.sciousness 
of  Totality,  mu-st  necessarily  be  reduced  quantitatively  to  an 
ultimate  degree  of  attenuation  if  wc  arc  to  get  'matter'  and 

*  motion'  conceivable  as  One.  For  wc  do  not  require  to  .say 
that  the  reduction  of 'objects'  and  'particulars'  in  the  Universe 
to  Unity  is  as  strenuous  a  tendency  in  tl>c  scientific  world  as 
it  \%  in  that  of  philo«o|)hy  or  theology.  L.  Poincarc  refers  to 
"the  desire  of  nearly  all  physicists  to  arrive  at  some  sort  of 
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unity  in  Nature,"  and  says, — "In  spite  of  the  repeated  failures 
which  have  followed  the  numerous  attempts  of  past  times,  the 
idea  has  not  been  abandoned  of  one  day  conquering  the 
supreme  principle  which  must  command  the  whole  of  physics." 
(JVezv  P/iysics,  pp.  6^,  S^sO 

129.  We  note,  then,  once  more,  the  synthetic  tendency  which 
seems  to  be  ineradicable  from  the  human  mind.  Both  ancient 
and  modern  scientists  have  been  obsessed  with  this  desire  to 
unitise  the  universe.  And  the  same  difficulty  of  absolutising 
the  relative  has  presented  itself  to  them  in  Motion  and  What- 
Moves  as  we  have  seen  to  hamper  philosophers  in  Subject  and 
Object,  Quality  and  Quantity,  and  such  like.  And  the  same 
refusal  of  the  space-consciousness,  as  giving  not  merely  the 
unity  sought  for,  but  a  consciousness  of  Whole-Being,  has  been 
universally  practised  by  scientists.  They  have  assiduously 
separated  the  self  from  their  atoms  and  electrons,  and  their 
electrons  from  the  'gap,'  or  space,  not  discerning  that  the 
personal  Curtius,  as  of  old  in  the  Roman  Forum,  must  first  leap 
into  the  gulf  before  the  gulf  can  be  made  to  close  in  wholc- 
world-being.  It  is  of  little  use  to  cry  for  unity.  No  unity  is 
possible  except  through  the  '  person,*  and  when  that  is  seen  to 
be  unthinkably  separate  from  the  gulf,  the  gulf  closes  not  in 
mere  unity,  but  in  whole-being.  And  as  we  have  tried  to  show, 
all  search  for  an  Ultimate  in  Being,  leads  straight  to  this 
Gulf-consciousness  for  the  personality. 

130.  From  the  earliest  times,  speculation  among  savage 
peoples  as  to  the  difference  between  a  living  and  a  dead  body, 
a  waking  or  a  sleeping,  has  always  found  a  certain  satisfaction 
in  conceptions  which  approximated  nearer  and  nearer  to  those 
of  space.  The  living  thing  goes  away  at  death  and  returns  an 
apparition,  or  an  airy,  shadowy  form  in  dreams,  or  as  a  visible 
though  intangible  ghost.  These  are  conceived  as  vapour-forms, 
films  of  man-outline,  shadow-.shapcs,  objcct.s  as  impalpable  a.s 
space.  The  thinkers  cannot  think  them  comfortably  save  a.s 
space-things.  Such  terms  as  *  forms  of  energy,'  ^  matter  with 
no  content  of  substance,'  would  embody  the  conception  of  the 
departed  personality  for  these  savage  peoples  as  well  as  these 
phrases  suit  the  scientific  conccptioi^  of  *  matter  *  at  the  present 
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day.  The  dream  and  the  vision  give  the  same  consciousness 
of  Matter  and  Motion,  for  the  *  person,'  as  the  analytic  dream 
and  vision  of  the  scientist  give  for  the  Universe.  But  while 
both  are  compelled  under  the  necessities  of  thought  to  think 
under  the  same  forms,  and  to  stand  on  the  same  brink  of  the 
same  space-gulf,  neither  will  accept  the  gulf  as  of  the  S(vne  being 
as  himself,  and  thus  the  unity  of  living  and  dead,  thing  and 
thinker,  remain  inevitably  impossible. 

131.  The  same  tendency  is  evident  on  the  higher  levels  of 
cultured  reflection,  and  the  same  refusal  is  also  proved.  Most 
of  the  early  Greek  philosophers  who  carried  their  speculations 
beyond  the  human  being  to  the  universal  Cosmos,  sought  for 
the  primal  elements  of  all  things  through  a  process  of  reasoning 
which  decreased  in  its  content  of  the  material,  and  approached 
more  and  more  towards  a  simple  statement  of  space-being. 
Earth  was  seen  to  give  origin  to  all  that  lived  on  it,  but  earth 
seemed  too  coarse  and  inert  to  explain  the  mysterious  vital 
powers  of  man  and  beast,  and  Water  was  adopted  as  the  more 
superior  element  of  common  origins.  But  Water  was  found  to 
be  conquerable  by  Fire^  which  seemed  to  leap  up  independently 
of  water  and  evaporate  it.  Fire  seemed  to  be  the  more 
invincible  element.  Yet  Fire  itself  was  noted  as  vanishing  in 
air,  which  appeared  to  devour  it,  and  ^/r  was  likewise  exalted 
to  the  ultimate  place  of  origination  of  being,  until  even  this 
spatiality  failed  to  yield  that  satisfaction  which  the  inquiring 
mind  craved  in  a  universal  fountain-element  of  unit-being.  A 
fifth  Essence,  the  Quintessence,  was  then  conceived  as  the 
ultimate  source  of  all  things  in  earth  and  heaven,  and  this 
was  called  *  Ether,'  a  term  which  still  keeps  its  ground  in 
treatises  of  modern  speculative  science. 

132.  And  thus  the  trend  is  clear,  in  both  savage  and  civilised 
speculations,  regarding  the  things  that  are,  as  being  one 
irrcustibiy  pressed  /o wards  a  sfi(ur-e<?nsd<?usMesj  v^hkh  both 
refuse  to  admit  into  the  data  of  their  judgments  of  the  origin 
of  per.sunal  and  impersonal  being.  Vet  wc  do  not  think  we 
state  the  matter  too  strongly  when  we  say  that  ^0  pf>iucr  sfems 
greaUr  cvtr  the  motions  of  kuttietN  thought  than  this  trend  of 
gravitation  tcncards  the  speuc-eonsciousaess.     Of  all  llie  forces 
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of  which  we  are  conscious  none  is  so  universall}'  insistent  and 
compeHing.  When  ever}'  'law  of  thoui^ht '  has  exhausted  its 
force  over  our  consciousness,  this  space-gravitation  abides  their 
attack  and  overcomes  them.  [Motions  of  earth,  water,  fire,  air, 
Hfe,  thouerht,  of  which  wc  are  conscious,  are  all  sublated  and 
reduced  in  the  consciousness  of  space.  And  if  'lather'  is  not 
another  term  for  space,  then  it  cannot  be  conceived  except  as 
Sojiict/iifi^^'  in  space,  witli  infinite  potential  (jf  nu>tiun  in  it  also. 
It  is  <juessed  bv  scientists  to  be  iiiniiovablt  :  and  if  so,  then  it 
cannot  be  Something,  for  only  the  space-consciousness  yields 
such  a  conception.  Soiiiclhiug  cannot  be  thought  save  as  under 
limitations,  and  determinations,  and  therefore  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  space  surrounding  it  and  determining  it.  And  in 
thinking  Ether  as  sonictJiiiig,  and  as  the  home  of  energ\',  we 
inevitably  attribute  motion  to  it  in  our  consciousness  of  energ)-. 
The  moment  we  attribute  objcctivit}-  to  an}-thing,  as  we  have 
seen,  we  place  it  directly  among  the  All  that  Flows.  I)ut  the 
very  fact  that  Ether  is  conceived  as  one  /////(V,  'UkI  the  thinking 
person  an  OtJici\  is  sufficient  to  reduce  both  to  mere  objects 
with  no  uossible  chance  of  their  unit\'  beinc;  efkcted. 

I  :;3.  Now,  it  is  onl\-  in  the  consciousness  of  what-we-are,  i.e. 
Space-Heing,  that  we  cannot  fuul  a  consciousness  of  either  Rest 
or  Motion.  Sa\'  '  I,'  and  \'ou  realise  but  a  consciousness  which 
transcends  e\er\'  such  relativity.  This  statement  becomes 
emphatically  self-evident  when  we  remember  that  a  conception 
of  rest  or  motion  is  only  {possible  to  the  human  mind  when 
Being  is  previously  assumed  to  be  broken  up  cssoitially  into 
unit-things.  This  is  indeed  the  {jre-supposition  of  all  relativity. 
On  such  an  assumption,  we  conceive  one  tiling  to  be  at  rest 
relative  to  some  other  thing  in  motion,  and  vice  versa.  A 
consciousness  of  \Vh(^le-Being  transcends  all  such  relativity 
absolutely.  And  it  is  this  consciousness  which  is  paramount  in 
our  '  I  '-consciousness.  We  have  not  the  remotest  consciousness 
of  what-we-are  as  resting  amid  other  things  in  motion,  for  we 
have  no  consciousness  at  all  of  what-we-are  as  a  thing,  or  unit- 
being.  Neither  have  we  the  faintest  consciousness  of  what-we- 
are  as  beine  a  thi>ie:  in  motion  amidst  othered  t/iim^s  at  rest. 
We  no  doubt  form  ordinar\'  conceptions  of  our  thought  as 
moving,  and  our  bod\'  as  suffering,  growing,  d\-ing,  etc.,  relative 


to  what-we-are,  supposed  at  rest ;  but  this  is  possible  again 
when  we  assume  that  what-we-are  is  a  thing  detached  from 
thought  and  body.  W'hen  we  realise  that  both  thought  and 
body,  Mind  and  Matter,  are,  at  bottom,  space-being,  we  cannot 
even  conceive  them  to  be  othered  from  what-we-are,  and  in 
such  a  consciousness  what-we-are  is  in  relation  to  nothinir 
absolutely.  That  is,  we  have  but  the  consciousness  of  Whole- 
Being.  In  this  wider  experience,  then,  all  relativity,  as  well  as 
every  conception  of  rest  or  motion  is  sublated  and  transcended. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  conception  of  the  '  I  '-thing  in 
motion  being  impossible  for  what-we-are,  so  likewise  is  the 
conception  of  CJiaJige.  And  it  is  on  this  ground  that  we  realise 
our  consciousness  of  Luichangeableness  as  a  true  consciousness 
(§§  i6i,  162).  It  is  the  consciousness  of  what-we-are.  It  is  also 
the  consciousness  which  space-being  yields.  Space  cannot  be 
conceived  to  be  either  at  rest  or  in  motion.  Yox  the  '  I  '-,  and 
for  Space-Being  alike  (speaking  in  dual  terms  for  expository 
purposes),  the  consciousness  of  Whole-Being  is  alone  possible. 
And  in  this  way  we  also  realise  that  the  powers  by  which  we 
formulate  every  conception  of  force  or  energy  are  themselves 
de-forced  and  transcended  by  a  conscious  force  of  Whole- 
Energw 

Similarl)',  we  have  not  the  shred  of  a  consciousness  of 
'  matter,'  or  '  substance,'  in  the  *'  I  "-consciousness,  any  more 
than  of  its  being  a  tiling.  And  here  again  the  same  conscious- 
ness is  given  by  space.  As  we  must  reiterate,  we  cannot  think- 
differently  of  ourselves  and  space.  And  therefore  we  never  can 
attribute  either  (]uantit\-  or  quality,  matter  or  motion,  to  what- 
we-are.  That  is  to  sa\-,  tJiere  is  a  force  in  us  7vJiicJi  sublates  all 
otiier  '  foims'  of  force.  \x\  (A\\e:x  Wi^xA'i^  every  coiiccption  of  force 
or  energy  which  we  entertain  is  governed,  subordinated,  and 
transcended  b)'  the  force  or  energy  of  space-being  which  is  our 
experience  of  what-we-are. 

134.  Strictl}',  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  a  true 
consciousness  of  a  Thing,  or  of  a  Thought,  but  only  of  motions 
which  we  agree  to  understand  as  a  Thing  or  a  Thought.  In 
the  same  way,  we  have  only  a  consciousness  of  motions  which 
we  understand  to  be  "  Life."  We  say  that  we  are  conscious  of 
Thinking,   and   of  Living,   but   these   motions   have   no    actual 
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det-nuiro!  aii.i  acfir.oi  /nrs/s  in  our  cnsciousness  of  tlKir.. 
Ve'  i.  rr>.f  )  Ward  i..'ints  uut.  wc  ..bUiiii  ;i  certain  identitN'  ol 
thin-'s  ciu.i!  in  the  fact' ol"  thought  <^//'/ Hk:  bcin-  MiblatcU  n:  the 
o.ie  concept  of  .■r/r;7.«.v  (A./,  ..-/  .  U'""../.,  ii.  .12).  ^A  certain 
resolution  of  obiectivitv  in  a  synthesis  of  subjectivity  ,s  effcca.l. 
But  this  unitv  is  c'.eariy  not  an  absolute  one;  it  is  not  an 
experience  of'  Whole-liein.Li.  as  he  himself  indicates,  for  he 
affirms  that  Experience  is  '■  in  the  concrete,  a  process,  ana  not 
a  product"  (Av/.,  ii-  130).  And  bein-  a  'process,'  wc  get  no 
more  than  a  motion-concept  out  of  .^uch  chita,  even  as  Thinkm- 
and  Living  also  give  ia  our  consciousness  of  them. 

135    But  surelv  wc  must  pass  beyond  the  relativity  of  motion- 
concepts  for  our  ultimate  o.nsciousness  of  force,  or  cnergN"     Our 
conception  of  Experience  must  first  be  placed  beyond  that  of 
.rouss,  and  regarded   in   its  widest  range  as  all-we-.;r.  inclusive 
of  all-we-///////;-.     It  is  surely  necessary   to  terminate  our  con- 
ception of  Experience,  not  merely  in  a  category  of  process,  but 
in    one    which    is    permanently   existential ;    as   transcending 
relative  connotations  of  motion  and   rest;  and  certified  to  our 
consciousness  as  such  beyond  all  doubt.     Thought-consc.ousness 
and    Life-consciousness   must  be  sublate.l    in    an    Existcntia- 
consciousness  ;  or,  our  consciousness  of  Motion,  and   Energy  as_ 
implied    in    that    motion,    must    transcend    all    conceptions    ol 
objective  motion  and  objective  energy   if  wc  would  reach  a  true 
consciousness    of   Energy    as    resultant   for    the    Being    of   our 

Experience.  ,  .      ^         _ 

For  example,  wc  have  conceptions  of  energy  as  m/^roass 
and   energv   as  ;v.v./A,../,   or   static,  but   we   have   not    m  such 
conception's  an  Energy  which  is  independent  o    the  conditions 
of  such  process  and  such  staticit>-.     They  are  still  under  Change, 
whether  Energv  is  termed   Will  or  Gravitx',  and  we  require  :i 
consciousness    o(    Energy     which    sublates    both    motions    of 
Thought  and   Lii"e  without  impairing  Energy  as  existential  m 
Bein"°      And    in    the    deepest    conscious   "1,"    all    process,   or 
motion,  of  Thought  or  of  Life,  ,^v  ,M^,77,v/<r,  comes  home  to  a 
resultant  experience  of  Energ>-,  wherein  is  no  consciousness  of 
motion   nor    of   staticity  for  ourselves.       Just    as    wo   retain   a 
consciousness  of  Being  for  ourselves  without  the  least  shred  of 
a  consciousness  of  our  being  '  Matter '  or  '  Substance,'  or  even 
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some  7"///;/^,  so  we  retain  a  cnmcUm^ness  of  Energy  as  resultant 
in   our   BeiniT   without   any   consciousness   of  objective   i^rocess 
active  or  passive.     That  is  to  say,  we  have  a  distinct  conscious- 
ness of  Knergised  Being  as  totahsing  our  experience  of  what- 
wc-r?;v,  without  the  sHghtest  consciousness  in  us  of  experiencing 
either  '  .Matter'  or  '  Motion'  as  quahfying  that  consciousness  of 
Being.     But  clearly  this  is  the  fundamental  ''  I  "-consciousness 
which  is  purely  our  consciousness  of  No-thmg  or  Space-Being. 
For  every  vestige  of  either  '  Matter'  or  '  Motion'  as  objective  is 
absent  from  it.  ^  And  it  is  our  Experience.     It  is  also  impossible 
to  tliink  differently  of  this  experience  and  our  experience  of  Space. 
Or,   ;.^enerally,    our    consciousness    of    our  personal   experience 
becomes  loholc  with  our  consciousness  oV  impersonaV  space-bemg. 

136.  Physicists,  we  are   told,  find    their    ultimate    universal 
fact  of  Being,  to  be,  thus  far  in  their  researches,  Motion-sans- 
Substance.     They    do    not    apparently    find    it    possible   to  be 
conscious    of   Space    as    Being.     It  is  left  out  of  their  data  of 
consciousness.      And    this  fact  seems  to  us  to  be  fatal  to  the 
Hi-hest    Science.      For    strictly,  there  is  no    further   ultimate 
fact  than  Space.     They  only  use  the  conceptual  '  space,'  which 
can    be   qualified,   quantified,  related,  squared,  cubed,  etc.,  but 
they  ignore  the  conceptless  space.     Hence  they  never   realise 
our   consciousness    of  Whole-Force,  nor  that  of  Whole-Being^ 
Science    is    confined    to    cosmical    conceptions    only.       But    if 
scientists  could  find  it  possible  to  include  Space  in  their  facts 
-is  Beincr  they  could  not  fail  to  reach  that  fact  of  Energy-sans- 
Matter ''for  which  such  terms  as  '  Ether,'  '  perfect  fluid,'  '  hydro- 
kinetic'    and    such    like    are  unsatisfactory  substitutes.      They 
cannot  deny,  at  least,  that  there  is  a  fact  ever  urgent  m  con- 
sciousness which  constantly  allures  them  further,-a  conscious- 
ness which  will  likely  do  so  for  ever,  until  they  have  exhausted 
the   whole   content  of  their    consciousness    of  What-is.     Ihcy 
cannot  deny  either,  that  this    fact    is    outside    of  all    scientific 
concepts    of    What-is.       They    would    otherwise     be    able     to 
objectify  and  define  it.     And  if  Space  be  not  this  fact  of  W  hat- 
is  why  is  it  so  tremendously  affirmative  of  Being  beyond  every 
thin-  that  we  can  conceive  or  be  conscious  of?     Why  cannot 
we  think  differently  of  even  what-we-are  and  this  fact  ?  ^ 

The    scientific    and    philosophic    quest    is    identical    m    this 
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respect,  luieli,  however,  holds  to  (]ua1it\',  cjuantit  \-,  and  rei.itions 
u(  these,  as  Being,  and  Space- Heint^  as  Nopi-Heini;.  This 
consciousness  of  Spacc-Heini^,  so  essential  to  all  'essentials,' 
comes  to  its  own.  arifl  its  own  receives  it  not.  When  the 
concept  of  Tniversal  Energ\-  is  generalised  b\'  science,  the 
space-fact,  as  we  have  said,  is  outside  of  it. 

Yet,  undoubtedly,  the  space-fact  alone  supplies  it,  and  more. 
Say  'space,'  and  then  try  to  den\'  that  you  have  said,  'Is'! 
/>///  '  fs'  i's  the  force  of  forces.  It  underlies  and  conditions 
every  consciousness  of  energv  we  possess.  Without  it  neither 
conception  nor  consciousness  of  Energy  would  be  possible. 
And  it  is  the  same  for  the  conscious  'I.'  If  I  r?;;/  conscious, 
'  Is'  is  the  consciousness  under-l\dng  that  fact.  The  conscious- 
ness of  the  universe  and  of  what-we-are  rests  in  this  identical 
consciousness  of  space-being  :  Is.  And  it  is  Energy  Absolute, 
or  Whole,  because  nothing  negates  it  or  others  it ;  and  it 
negates  all  else,  in  affirming  What-Is.  Moreover,  nothing 
qualifies  it.  There  is  only  a  consciousness  of  Energy-Whole. 
We  have  no  consciousness  that  such  Energy  may  move  here  or 
there  under  a  greater  compelling  energy.  Is-energy  is  whole. 
Therefore,  everv  consciousness  of  energy  which  is  not  that  of 
Is-energy  is  one  based  only  on  our  changing  concepts  of 
knowing  and  believing,  all  of  which  are  subsidiar\'  to  the 
ultimate  consciousness  of  Space-Being. 

137.  We  require  to  familiarise  ourselves  with  this  position 
from  different  view-points.  But  as  a  general  statement  we 
venture  to  sa\'  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  conscious  of  either 
'  matter  '  or  '  motion  '  in  order  to  have  a  consciousness  of  Force 
or  Energy  as  Whole.  For  neither  uiattcr  nor  uiotioji  is  a 
necessarv  constituent  of  this  consciousness.  On  the  contrary, 
our  consciousness  of  each  of  these  constituents  as  conditioned 
in  the  space-consciousness,  is  sublated  in  our  consciousness  of 
TcV/tVr-energy.  For  it  is  whole.  For  example,  although  when 
we  say  "  I,"  we  are  conscious  of  neither  matter  nor  motion  in 
this  consciousness  of  what-we-are,  and  still  retain  a  distinct 
and  irreducible  consciousness  of  energy,  it  is  also  a  conscious 
cnerg\'  to  which  we  can  affix  no  conscious  limits.  For  althouL^h 
we  ma\'  be  conscious  of  limits  to  anv  eneri^v  to  which  our 
earthly  conditions  restrict  our  'matter'  and  'motions'  of  body 
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or  brain,  this  does  not  touch  our  consciousness  of  ultiiiiate 
energy  in  tlie  least,  for  it  is  the  energy  which  is  always  felt  as 
independent  of  these  limitations,  and  which  men  have  in  all 
ages  associated  with  tlieir  consciousness  of 'spirit'  or  'soul.' 
Its  /imitations  have  been  steadily,  nay,  fiercely  denied  in  the 
asserted  consciousness  of '  immortality.'  That  is,  our  conscious- 
ness of  this  Energy  is  whole  as  to  its  impossibilit\-  of  permanent 
c/icino-c  of  BeiniJ.  It  is  also  whole  as  to  its  impossibility  of 
dissipation.  In  other  words,  it  is  in  the  space  or  I -conscious- 
ness that  we  have  the  final  affirmation  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  as  an  Ultimate.  In  our  every  experiment  of  its 
examination,  this  affirmation  is  always  maintained.  The 
consciousness  of  its  being  whole  is  also  confirmed  in  that  it  is 
incapable  of  transformation.  Now,  science  never  gets  beyond 
the  conception  of  *  energy  in  transformation,' and  conservation 
of  that  energy  in  its  transformations.  Whole-energy  is  indeed 
an  impossible  consciousness  with  the  present  data  assumed  in 
scientific  judgments.  Limited  'objects'  are  assumed,  from 
whose  edges  of  being  energy  is  declared  to  pass  unchanged 
into  other  'objects,'  across  their  edges  of  limited  being,  and  this 
process,  it  is  assumed,  may  continue  forever  through  an  infinite 
number  of  limited  '  objects.'  But  the  consciousness  of  space, 
which  even  the  scientific  mind  cannot  ignore  for  the  postulation 
o{  locus  for  all  these  'objects'  and  'changes,'  is  thrust  forth  from 
the  data  of  all  scientific  judgments  on  energy,  and  consequently, 
whole-energy,  as  a  fact  of  our  consciousness  of  the  universe  and 
of  ourselves,  is  an  impossible  term.  Energy  is  only  seen 
transformed  from  one  limited  form  to  another,  uncreated  and 
indestructible,  yet  the  space  in  which  it  is  conditioned  for 
these  changes  is  disregarded  in  the  problem  ! 

WTien  we  test,  then,  such  a  consciousness  by  the  experiment 
and  observation  of  our  I-consciousness,  we  find  there  (i),  a 
consciousness  of  energy,  equal  to  Is,  independent  of  any 
concept  or  consciousness  of  matter  or  motion,  and  (2),  a 
consciousness  of  the  impossibility  of  its  transformation  from 
what-we-are  to  anything  beyond  us,  for  the  reason  that  we 
have  not  the  slightest  consciousness  of  any  limit  as  to  where 
what-we-are  begins  or  ends  in  Being.  Our  consciousness  of 
what-we-are  as  space-being  refuses  such  limitations.  Hence 
we    have  no  consciousness  of  a  transformation  of  that  energy 
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which  equates  with  what-we-are,  but  (nil\'  one  as  of  persist ini; 
enerL^n-,  Tl'/io/l  against  ever\'  force  which  we  associate  with 
cither  life  or  death,  time  or  eternit)-. 

138.  We  can  thus  conceive  Nature  as  whi)le-with-ourseIves 
in  a  consciousness  of  Being  which  is  independent  oi  our  con- 
ce[)tions  of  either  quantit}'  or  qualit)-,  motion  or  matter.  And 
this  conception  of  Nature  permits  us  also  to  entertain  a  rational 
basis  for  t//c  snbordifiatc  coJiccptioiis  that  not  only  does  'All 
Flow'  but  that  All  flows  through-and-throufdiout  All.  Com- 
munion  and  not  merely  Communication  is  the  experience  of 
all  with  all,  on  an  existential  basis  of  Whole-l^eing.  For  our 
consciousness  of  absolute  Resultant-  or  Whole-Force  eciuates 
with  our  consciousness  of  Whole-Being,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
have  a  consciousness  of  What-we-are  without  simultaneously 
having  a  consciousness  of  energy  equal  to  that  given  in  our 
consciousness  of  Is. 

139.  l^oth  our  conceptions  of  '  Motion  '  and  of  '  What-moves  ' 
are  thus  swallowed  up  in  a  wider  consciousness  of  experience 
of  Whole-Being.  This  means  also  that  an  experience  ma\'  not 
be  necessarily  confined  to  one  person,  but  be  common  to  all 
*  persons'  and  'objects'  embraced  in  this  Whole-Being.  The 
simplest  example  of  this  fact  is  perhaps  the  case  of  the  child 
which,  in  its  origi)!,  has  an  unconscious  experience  which  is 
whole  with  the  conscious  experience  of  the  [)arent.  This 
experience  is  based  in  an  identical  existence  in  which  one 
blood  and  one  life  act  as  mediating  processes  in  whole-being. 
Fvery  leaf  in  the  tree  has  also  this  experience  common  to 
all  the  leaves  and  the  tree  itself  But  clearly  this  common 
experience  may  be  traced  to  its  widest  extent,  until  all  Nature 
may  be  conceived  as  having  a  common  experience  with  all  its 
subordinate  'particulars.'  And  when  our  conception  rises  to 
this  height,  then  we  have  but  to  realise  that  all  Nature,  or  All 
that  is  All,  has  a  common  experience  as  conditioned  in  Space, 
in  order  to  have  a  conception  of  an  Experience  which  is  as 
whole  as  Being  itself  is  whole.  That  is,  the  "process"  which 
we  conceive  as  motional-experience  becomes  sublated  with  our 
consciousness  of  existential  Whole-Being  whenever  we  introduce 
space  into  our   judgment    of   either.     The  space-consciousness 
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yields  a  resultant    consciousness  not   only  of  what-we-are  but 

of   what     the    All    is    in    the    experience    of    itself;    and  our 

experience    of   ourselves    is   common    to   Whole-Being    as  the 
Is-,  or  Space-Being. 


140.  This  view  of  Whole-Experience  as  culminating  in  our 
consciousness  of  Space- Being  is,  in  a  sense,  admitted  by 
scientists.  But  they  limit  its  extent  under  the  terms  of 
Heredity  and  Ejwiroiinioit.  They  postulate,  as  real,  an  isolated 
nucleus  of  being,  mid  an  environment  to  that  nucleus  which  is 
also  isolated  from  the  nucleus,  although  asserted  to  be  absolutely 
essential  to  it.  And  both  concepts  are  limited  once  more  by 
Time,  and  in  neither  fact  is  the  consciousness  of  space-being 
admitted. 

But  if  we  trace  back  Heredity  to  its  remotest  origin,  that 
origin  cannot  be  defined  till  it  enters  our  consciousness  of 
space-being  ;  and  Enviromiient  of  Being  is  only  a  contracted 
concept  of  that  Being  which  never  authenticates  such  a 
contraction.  Taking  Heredity  in  the  widest  possible  aspect 
as  an  influence  exerted  upon  a  being  before  it  becomes  being, 
in  the  sense  of  personality  or  individuality  ;  then  nothing  can  be 
affirmed  as  the  iiltiniate  influence  upon  Being  of  any  name  save 
space-being,  and  in  the  same  way,  the  ultimate  environment 
so  essential  to  the  existence  of  any  being,  is  space-being.  Both 
limitations  of  backward  moving  time  and  surrounding  space- 
environment  are  only  identified  together  in  our  consciousness 
of  Whole-Experience  of  Whole-space-being.  And  if  Herbert 
Spencer's  statement  holds  true  that  "  whatever  amount  of  power 
an  organism  expends  in  any  shape  is  the  correlate  and 
equivalent  of  a  power  that  was  taken  into  it  from  witJiout " 
{Priiie.  of  Biol.,  p.  57),  then  no  being  can  possibly  be  isolated 
existentially  from  any  other,  and  all  Being  is  a  common  field 
for  every  force,  and  this  conception  of  being  cannot  be 
rationalised  save  as  nltiuiately  Space- whole-being.  Nothing 
in  nature  or  human  nature  can  be  rationally  conceived,  that  is, 
to  be  absolutely  new  being,  whose  essential  elements  never 
were  extant  before,  and  this  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that 
no  one  has  the  faintest  consciousness  of  ever  having  begun 
quite  new,  or  of  having  had  absolute  origin  independent  of  all 
other  being.     Heredity  goes  back  ultimately  into  Space-being 
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as  certainly  as  does  Ejivironuicnt^  and  we  have  not  the  least 
authority  to  Hmit  these  influences  except  as  forces  which 
are  identically  Whole  in  our  consciousness  of  Space-Being, 
or  What-we-are.  Our  ultimate  inheritance,  as  our  ultimate 
environment,  is  subsumed  in  our  consciousness  as  Space-being. 

141.  It  is  in  this  space-category  that  the  through-and- 
throughoutness  of  Being,  or  the  All  as  flowing  through  All, 
is  rationalised.  There  is  a  path  through  All  which  all  things 
Xv/c'Zc',  because  space  is  a  a  futidavioital  expcrioicc  for  all. 
Indeed  this  through-and-throughoutness  is  impressing  its 
acceptance  u[)on  all  thinking  people  in  our  day,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  barriers  between  '  mind '  and  '  matter,' 
'  personalit}' '  and  '  impersonalitx','  as  absolutised  dualities,  are 
being  gradually  broken  down,  L^or  it  has  become  familiar 
knowledge  that  innumerable  expressions  of  nature-force  {)ass 
through-and-throughout  the  human  system,  and  their  sphere 
is  confessedl)'  not  confined  absolutely  to  our  bodies.  The 
passage  of  solar  radio-activities,  electric  currents,  movements 
of  atoms,  molecules  and  ions,  are  assumed  by  all  intelligent 
people  to  find  free  course  through-and-throughout  the  human 
system,  entering  and  passing  out  of  it  in  such  a  wa}',  and  with 
such  boundless  freedom,  as  to  indicate  a  common  basis  in 
Nature  and  in  man  for  the  |)ath  of  these  forces.  If  there  had 
been  any  considerable  doubt  about  this  absolute  freedom  which 
all  things  assume  for  themselves,  the  discovery  of  radium 
would  have  gone  far  to  dispel  it.  The  analysis  of  the  spectrum 
of  light  has  revealed  a  common  physical  basis  for  sun,  moon, 
earth,  stars,  and  nebuLx\  Biology  has  broken  down  the  fixed 
barriers  that  used  to  keep  one  species  apart  from  the  other, 
and  has  proved  that  the  protoplasmic  cell  of  the  plant,  the  fish, 
the  bird,  the  animal,  and  the  man  is  the  same  ;  and  as  all 
'  mind  '  and  all  '  matter,'  as  well  as  all  '  life  '  and  all  '  thought ' 
are  unthinkable  except  as  movements,  and  are  all  resolvable 
ultimately  into  the  Whole  of  space-energy,  or  energ)'  of  which 
space  alone  can  be  conceived  as  the  ultimate  affirmation,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  reasonable  Wundt's  statement  becomes  when 
he  sa\'s,  "  From  the  standpoint  of  observation,  we  must  regard 
it  as  a  highly  probable  hypothesis  that  the  beginnings  of  the 
mental  life  date  from  as  far  back  as  the  bef:rinnint>s  of  life  at 


large.  The  question  of  the  origin  of  mental  development  thus 
resolves  itself  into  the  question  of  the  origin  of  life  "  {Prints, 
of  Physiological  Psychol,  p.  31).  "From  the  simplest  to  the 
most  complex  cases,"  says  Herbert  Spencer,  "  physical  principle 
and  psychical  manifestation  agree." 

142.  Every  force  in  the  universe,  indeed,  seems  to  find  its 
way  homewards  through  man,  and  through  all  of  man,  as  it 
does  through  all  else,  even  as  the  wireless  message  finds  no 
more  obstruction  in  the  person  than  in  the  pole.  Man  cannot 
be  shown  to  be  in  any  part  of  him  cut  off  or  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  Universe  of  Nature,  except  as  we  arbitrarily  create 
divisions  in  being  for  thought-purposes.  Life  and  death  do 
not  appear  to  offer  7iei^^  conditions  of  movements  of  force,  but 
are  themselves  to  be  regarded  as  simple  movements  of  force 
or  energy.  At  least  many  movements  of  energy  pass  through 
the  living  and  the  dead  at  the  same  depth  of  consciousness  in 
each.  The  living  and  the  dead  have  a  common  experience  in 
this  respect,  and  such  experience  must  be  held  again  as  common 
to  the  All  of  Nature.  Experience,  that  is,  is  not  fragmentary 
but  whole.  It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  these  currential 
influences  are  strictly  confined  to  the  air  and  ether  spheres, 
and  that  Matter  is  alone  affected  by  them,  but  not  Mind.  But 
this  is  an  assumption  that  is  becoming  less  and  less  tenable  as 
knowledge  advances.  The  meagrest  experience  of  every  one 
is  that,  when  we  are  cold,  a  source  of  warmth  will  not  only 
comfort  the  body  but  cheer  the  mind.  The  heat  motions  do 
not,  as  some  seem  to  imply,  lodge  themselves  among  nerve 
tissue,  and  brain,  and  stay  there,  debarred  from  all  contact 
with  'mind'  or  'soul'  These  motions  may  not  always  be 
motions  that  give  the  sensation  of  heat,  and  we  may  not  be 
able  to  define  them  at  every  part  of  their  course  as  //^/-motions, 
but  our  common  experience  is  that  they  pass  through  the  man, 
all  of  the  man,  stirring  his  feelings,  brightening  his  eyes, 
putting  cheer  into  his  voice,  and  gladness  into  his  heart,  and 
accelerating  his  mental  motions  in  such  a  way  as  to  justify  us 
in  affirming  that  their  circuit  is  not  limited  to  'matter'  but 
includes  '  mind  '  as  well.  Moreover,  when  we  observe  the  sam.e 
forms  of  energy  to  reflect  and  react  upon  others  in  the  sense 
that    is  called  'social,'  we  are    inclined    to    believe    that    these 
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motions  L){"  what  we  call  heat  have  a  clear  path  thr()ui:^h  Ix.th 
personal  arid  impersonal  parts  ()[  man's  being.  And  as  they 
come  to  him  out  of  the  universe,  so  the\'  pass  throu<di-and- 
thmui^^iiout  him  in.to  the  vast  reservoir  of  the  Universe  once 
more.  Ilie  motions  <is  vibrations  seem  lu  be  the  same 
throughout,  tliough   chan.o-ed   in.   our  coPKSciousncss   of  sensation 
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action,  which  tho\- 
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But  no  motion  indeed  has  ever  been  proved  to  come  to  an 
absolute  ena.  It  i>  tran^f  rmed,  transfused,  translated,  and 
what  not,  but  it  is  i/iconceivable  a^  aninhilated.  Only  in  the 
space-consciousness,  in  which  no  consciousness  of  quantity  or 
qualit)-  can  be  discovered,  can  we  realise  this  annihilation. 
And  we  have  just  tried  to  show  that  when  we  receive  Space 
into  our  data  of  judgment,  we  obtain  the  true  conscious 
resultant  of  both  Matter  and  Motion  in  one  consciousness  of 
Whole-Being. 

143.  The  ii  ritionality  of  conceiving  ourselves  to  be  absolutely 
cut  asunder  as  separate  Selves  from  every  other  Self  and  Thing, 
apart  from  Nature,  and  apart  from  even  God,  is  more  and  more 
apparent  as  an  order  of  Being  which  is  out  of  harmony  with 
all  our  ordinary  conceptions  of  existence.  For  example,  the 
force  or  Energy  which  we  name  Gravitation  exerts  a  power 
over  every  molecule,  atom,  and  infinitesimal  ion  or  electron  of 
our  being.  Can  any  one  even  imagine  the  dividing  line  that 
resists  the  invasion  of  the  self  by  this  force  which  transfuses  all 
Nature?  At  what  part  of  the  self-we-are  does  this  force  stay 
its  action  and  recoil  back  from  its  impervious  frontiers?  We 
cannot  tell  where  body  and  soul  begin  and  end,  where  pain 
and  pleasure  are  divided,  where  knowledge  and  ignorance  are 
separated,  where  life  and  death  meet  and  part  in  our  constitu- 


tion, and  can  we  venture  to  sa 


are  conscious  that  this 


force  or  energy  does  not  pervade  the  whole  Self,  'mind'  and 
'matter' of  it,  and  yet  pervades  all  other  regions  enveloped  by 
the  space-consciousness?     We  have  every  reason  for  believ- 

ipany  with  all  "ur 
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mental  processes,  an  unl)r-ken  mau  ri<d  succession,  l^Vom  the 
ingress  of  a  sensation,  tn  I  he  nut^-Min^  responses  in  action,  the 
mental  succession  is  not  for  an  inst<uit  dissevered  from  a 
physical    succession."  ..."  Ihe    unU     tenable    supposition     is, 
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that  mental  and  ph\-sical  proceed  together,  as  undivided  twins" 
{Aliud  djui  Body,  p.  131).  And  referring  to  the  structure  of 
the  brain.  Prof  D.  PVrrier  says,  "  Aphasia  being  essentially  due 
to  the  destruction,  temporar\-  or  permanent,  of  the  centres  of 
excitation  arul  organic  registration  of  acts  of  articulation,  is  a 
signihcant  proof  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  break  between  the 
physiological  and  psychological  functions  of  the  brain,  and  that 
the  objective  and  subjective  are  not  separated  from  each  other 
by  an  unbridgeable  gulf"  {Ftinctwns  of  the  Brain,  p.  280, 
Ed.  i8;6). 

144.  Again,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  life  itself  is 
indivisibly  associated  with  elements  which  are  all  counted 
non-vital.  From  certain  combinations  of  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
hydrogen,  and  carbon,  which  are  perfectly 'lifeless,' we  obtain, 
according  to  Huxley,  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia. 
"The  existence  of  the  matter  of  life  depends  on  the  pre- 
existence  of"  these  compounds.  But  when  these  are  brought 
together  under  conditions,  "they  give  rise  to  the  still  more 
complex  body,  protoplasm,  and  this  protoplasm  exhibits  the 
phaenomena  of  life"  {Lay  Sermons,  p.  135). 

Here  is  involution  upon  involution  of  '  lifeless '  matter,  yet 
from  which  life  arises,  and  without  which  life  could  not  arise 
in  the  protoplasmic  cell,  in  order  to  become  plant,  fish,  bird, 
animal,  and  man,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  assume  that  while 
all  these  elements  and  forms  are  operated  upon  through,  and 
by,  the  universal  forces  of  the  Cosmos,  and  are  necessary  to  the 
life  which  arises  from  them  as  a  living  *  self,'  the  self  so  evolved 
from  these  cosmical  elements,  and  without  which  it  could  not 
be  a  self  at  all,  at  once  thrusts  itself  clear  of  them,  as  well  as 
apart  from  the  entire  universe,  and  stands  forth  an  absolutely 
i\idependent,  uninvadable,  impervious,  isolated  Self!  This 
would  indeed  invest  the  Self  with  a  power  of  wrenching  itself 
apart  from  the  Cosmos  far  greater  than  those  cosmical  powers 
to  which  the  very  existence  of  the  Self  is  due. 

And  if  we  are  to  accept  that  what-we-are  resists  all  these 
influences  which  move  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Cosmos  freely, 
and  thrusts  them  from  itself  as  the  rock  thrusts  back  the  wave, 
how  then  are  we  to  account  for  the  consciousness  of  giving  and 
receiving    sympathy,   love,    enmity,   and    all    the    varieties    of 
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Do  all  these  motions  go  on  outside  of  the 
bounded  impenetrabilities  of  vvhat-we-are  ?  Does  it  not 
become  more  and  more  improbable  that  absolute  isolation 
should  have  been  decreed  as  the  solitary  lot  of  ourselves  in  a 
Cosmos  where  all  else  mingles  in  common  existence  with  all 
else  ? 

145.  For  the  same  hint  is  given  in  the  remarkable  fact  that 
we  always  find  resp07ise  in  universal  nature  for  our  thought- 
motions  and  emotions.  A  ray  of  sunshine  breaks  forth  out  of 
a  gloomy  day  and  falls  upon  an  eye  as  dark  with  sorrow.  A 
perceptible  influence  is  transmitted  to  nerves  and  brain,  emotion 
is  quickened,  and  light  radiates  wli.it-we-are  as  distinctly  as  it 
has  radiated  eye,  nerve,  and  brain.  It  ira\  not  be  named  as 
light  in  the  brain,  but  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  call  it  ligJit  in 
space.  The  actual  fact  remains  that  this  motion  which  is 
named  light  in  the  eye  produces  as  true  light  in  the  'mind'  as 
it  does  in  the  eye.  The  influence  of  this  vibrating  energy  does 
not  stay  in  our  '  matter,'  and  neither  does    it    remain    in    our 

*  mind.' 

Nu  influence,  energy,  force,  or  motion  of  any  kind  seems  to 
be  impeded  in  it  >  free  passage  from  space  to  space  (speaking 
dually),  from  space  to  person,  or  from  person  once  more  to 
space.  But  this  is  simply  to  say  that  space  is  through-and- 
ihroughout  the  person  as  well  as  the  irii-person,  and  that  while 
All  flows,  A!i  How-^  through  All,  StrictK^  if  al!  flows,  it  viust 
flow  through  all.  And  rriamTestiy,  w  ithout  the  space-conscious- 
ness this  conception  is  impossible.  Iliou^^ht  so  gravitates  to 
this  space-consciousness,  as  we  liave  hinted,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  conclude  uther\v!^e  than  that  ail  iTiotion  is  conditioned  by 
space  and  i-  therefore  limited,  cdth^aif^h  space  itsrif  gives  no 
consciousness  to  us  of  limitation.  Ail  ilows  in  space-being  as 
all  -A  which  we  are  conscious  flows  in  what-wc-are. 

146.  ihis  \  ievv  !>f  I'.eing  <is  whole  need  not  be  too  much  dwelt 

upon,  perhaps.  a<  tiie  difhciilty  before  ever\'  nnc  is  n.ot  so  iruicli 
to  create  a  bcHid  in  it  a;^  t<.)  rati*  aiaii-c  thr  fact  kA  thr  !)clicf 
which  alread)-  exists.  M^-^t  |)enpit^  are  aware  that  eiir  abit-t 
intellects  are  all  moving  tn.-da\'  in  this  direction,  and  that  brucid 
idades   are   being   made  thiMii-h   iintr"d,!fn   land   by  psychical 


research,  and  that  branch  of  study  known  since  Fechner's  day 
as  Psychical  Physiology.  The  mental  phenomenon  of  the 
association  of  ideas  led  to  the  belief  that  no  idea  ever  exists 
independently  by  itself,  but  occupies  a  co^nmon  basis  of  existence 
with  other  ideas,  and  as  the  content  of  every  idea  has  always  a 
material  basis  of  fact,  and  would  have  no  existence  in  our  minds 
apart  from  this  basis,  it  has  been  believed  thsit /act  and  idea  had 
a  common  basis  of  existence.  Certainly,  nothing  has  been 
found  in  consciousness  to  make  these  convictions  impossible. 
It  is  all  the  other  way.  The  trend  of  consciousness  is  towards 
confirmation  of  these  convictions.  Our  very  consciousness  of 
living  has  for  its  content  the  fact  of  our  own  lives,  where  neither 
concept  of  idea  nor  of  life  can  exist  the  one  apart  from  the 
other.  Our  lives  are  again  based  in  precedent  life,  and  all  life 
is  seen  to  be  conditioned  and  environed  by  non-vital  elements, 
and  these  once  more  in  '  matter '  which  scientists  reduce  easily 
to  motions,  and  these  in  turn,  to  mere  forms  of  energy,  '  electric 
charges '  in  a  diaphanous  Ether-Something,  out  of  which  all 
'matter'  is  eliminated  absolutely.  That  is,  the  march  of /acts 
and  ideas  constantly  converges  towards  a  Unity  or  Total,  where 
fact  and  idea  are  concussed  into  Being.  And  unless  we  also 
take,  at  this  point,  the  consciousness  of  space  into  our  judgment 
of  Being,  Being  remains,  as  with  Hegel  and  Kant,  a  mere 
Unit  or  Total,  and  never  by  any  possibility  can  give  us  a 
consciousness  of  Being  as  Whole  with  no  conceivable  part  in 
it.  It  is  in  the  space-consciousness  alone  that  material  fact 
and  immaterial  idea  are  sublated,  confessing  that  they  never 
were,  and  never  could  be,  separated  entities  but  only  Whole- 
Being. 

147.  In  discussing  Being  as  a  Whole,  therefore,  we  must  be 
understood  to  be  discussing  it  as  it  can  be  thought,  and  as  it  is 
possible  to  find  it  reflected  in  our  consciousness.  The  Scientist 
is  not  able  to  think  it  except  as  "  Form  of  Energy,"  "  Electric 
Charge,"  "  Ether."  Philosophers  cannot  think  it  except  as 
Though/.  I' lit  both  Scientist  and  Philosopher  never  ehminate 
from  their  terms  the  consciousness  of  Motion.  Try  to  think  of 
scientific  Energy  or  Thought,  and  then  say  if  you  have  no 
consciousness  of  Motion  in  either.  It  cannot  be  done.  It  can 
only  be  found  when   we  say  '  I,'  for  this  does  not  flow.     But 
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if  Motion  cannot  be  cliininated  from  the  conception  of  the 
Universe,  then  neither  can  we  eliminate  Motion  from  our 
consciousness  of  it  as  somethinQ;  moved.  We  alw  ays  go  round 
iii  a  circle  of  thought  and  cunsciousness.  And  clearly,  this 
SomethiH!:^  is  the  centre  ^{  -iich  a  consciousness,  and  we  who 
think  //arc  the  Go-rounds,  lii  fact  of  Ether  never  gives  us 
even  a  perfect  synthesis  for  either  the  what-we-are  or  for  the 
Universe  which  we  tn  to  think  on  such  a  ba^is.  Being  never 
becomes  even  a  Total,  far  less  Whole.  It  is  vain  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  tlii^  result  is  a  true  Unity.  It  is  simply  two 
thinir-  tied  together  u  ith  a  name,  as  mass  and  motion  are  tied 
together  by  the  name  Energy.  But  the  conception  of  existential 
one-ness  is  never  found  in  sucli  a  consciousness.  It  is  really 
existentially  dual  in  tiic  facts  of  being  mass  and  moWon, 

148.  The  desire  for  the  unity  of  the  Universe,  as  we  have 
hinted,  is  as  strong  among  scientists  as  it  is  among  philo- 
sophers. And  in  all  their  tiicories  uf  luns'  and  'Ether'  we 
must  not  regard  them  as  seeking  to  coerce  their  facts  to  their 
notions  of  unity.  Quite  the  opposite.  Every  fact  of  science  is 
slowly  pressing  scientists  towards  a  realisation  of  that  unity 
which  seems  to  lie  as  an  anticipation  in  their  minds.  The 
'perfect  iluid'  which  Lurd  Kelvin  desiderated,  is  an  instance 
that  scientists  are  on  the  outlook  for  something  that  will  serve 
a<  a  Xewton's  apple  to  lead  tlicm  to  the  larger  trutli  which 
urges  binh  from  their  instincts  of  Hiith.  Tln-^  \v\  itself  is 
perhaps  the  most  pro, found  scientific  fact  if  to-day.  For  it 
proves  that  there  is  ^  cunsciousness  (ji  the  exijtence  of  a  basis 
for  a  far  wider  form  of  Science  than  is  commonly  known  by 
that  ternn  So  far,  indeed,  have  scientists  already  gone  in  this 
direction  that  such  a^  hir  <  Hivor  Lodge  can  say,  "  The  region  of 
true  religion  and  tfu:  rogn^n  of  a  coniploter  Science  are  one" 
{Hib./onrn.,  No.  2,  p.  227).  But  here  Sir  Oliver  indulges  in  a 
guess,  for  if  there  is  oneness  of  regions  of  re1i[;ion  and  science, 
It  nui^t  he  a  onene:^s  based  ni  a  -ciontitlc  fact,  and  if  this  fact 
were  known  to  hini,  we  are  -ure  he  wouhi  tje  the  first  t^^  declare 
it.     Anal  yd,    in  consciousness  nez'er  eeases  to  poi)it  /. 
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act,  nuwe\'er,  winch  h'tts  o)ur  cvju^.^ci* 'U>nie>s  abuw:  mere   unitv. 


The  scien»tifu:  niirifh  we  seem   io 
times,   pa^sini.-    thr^u-h    tho    -aine   ex|)erienco   which   tho   pfnhi 


think,  is  ,sim|ji\-,  in  cur  own 


sophical  and  theological  minds  respectively  experienced  in 
bygone  days,  and  each  has  been  forced  independently  towards 
the  same  exiguous  goal  along  the  same  dematerialising  way. 
Theology  in  the  far  past,  eliminated  all  matter  out  of  her 
categories  in  order  to  reach  the  ultimate  unity  in  the  more 
rarified  term.  Spirit :  a  term  that  represents  the  most  matter- 
less  concept  of  energy  possible,  while  Philosophy,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  order  to  realise  the  ultimate  of  ultimates,  also  emptied 
every  category  of  substance  out  of  Being  till  *  mere  Being,'  Is, 
Nothing,  alone  remained,  which  yet  was  of  null-value  to  her. 
Being  as  a  category  was  subjected  to  still  further  exhaustion 
till  Hegel  could  assure  all  men  that  it  was  a  mere  abstraction, 
and  was  not  even  Nothing  !  The  same  desperate  ultimation  of 
the  infinitely  exiguous  is  clearly  apparent  in  the  efforts  of  our 
foremost  scientists  to  think  matter  which  is  immaterial,  and  to 
found  Nature  upon  a  non-substrate  substance  !  What  is  plain 
to  us,  in  even  the  sketchiest  survey  of  these  three  great  move- 
ments of  the  Human  Mind,  is  the  fact  that  everything  seems  to 
be  *  in  the  way '  of  their  realising  the  grand  ultimation  of  their 
consciousness  until  the  consciousness  of  Space  is  realised  by 
each.  Space  is  the  force  of  forces,  the  energy  of  energies, 
which  with  hands  of  nothingness  draws  all  thought  and  con- 
sciousness to  itself  It  is  impossible  for  the  human  intellect  to 
conceive  a  concept  of  almightiness  more  ultimate  than  is 
affirmed  by  this  space-consciousness.  Theology,  philosophy, 
and  science  are  clearly  being  irresistibly  swept  under  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  logical  result  of  all  this 
elimination  of  'substance'  and  'matter';  this  attenuation  of 
thought  to  the  utmost  exiguity  of  its  concept ;  this  concentra- 
tion upon  and  co-ordination  of  Nothing,  is  simply  the  realisation 
of  something  for  which  it  is  not  possible  to  invent  a  term  that 
will  give  it  a  place  in  our  minds  save  that  of  space.  We  are 
forced  to  affirm,  by  the  nature  of  the  facts  before  us,  that  it  is 
the  space-consciousness,  and  the  space-consciousness  alone, 
which,  in  all  three  departments  of  thought,  is  pressing  ever  for 
ultimate  recognition  as  common  datum  of  Reality  for  these 
so-called  separate  sciences. 

149.  Science,  however,  has  preferred  to  seek  an  ultimate 
Cause  (or  rather,  unity,  for   'cause,'  like   'substance,'  has  also 
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been  frowned  upon  by  scientists)  in  the  Ufihiozvn,  in  the 
theological  'God'  and  in  the  philosophical  Hegelian  ' Notioti: 
Space,  as  we  must  repeat,  has  been  a  non-entity  in  the  problem, 
a  mere  *  pure  and  transparent '  consciousness,  as  Prof.  E.  Caird 
would  have  said,  or,  in  other  words,  a  negligible  quantity ! 
Science  indifferently  styles  it  *' the  Void,"  and  there  the  matter 
ends.  Now,  can  science  afford  to  ignore  any  fact  in  Nature  ? 
For  space  seems  to  be  considered  a  fact  by  scientists.  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  for  example,  when  arguing  for  "foundations"  in 
science  and  religion,  and  twitting,  in  his  free  manner,  the 
religious  men  for  their  fears  and  timidity  when  science  pulls  the 
**  artificial  props  and  pillars  "  from  beneath  the  structures  they 
have  reared,  consoles  them  again  by  pointing  out  that  suspen- 
sion in  air  is  not  to  be  despised  as  a  "foundation,"  instancing 
the  fact  that  the  earth  itself  "  floats  securely  in  the  emptiness 
of  space  "  {Man  and  the  Universe,  p.  54). 

Space  evidently  exists  to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  but  does  not 
possess  the  value  of  Being.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
"  empty."     Space  is,  and  yet  is  valueless,  for  it  is  "  empty  "  ! 

But  why  should  a  scientist  stigmatise  space  as  "empty" 
when,  by  all  tests  of  thought  and  consciousness  which  we 
possess,  it  is  staringly  full  to  a  sense  of  wholeness  which  nothing 
else  transcends?  And  why  should  the  insinuation  of  weakness 
be  also  made  by  science  in  regard  to  space  when,  again,  by 
every  known  test,  it  is  strong  beyond  all  realisation  as  a 
"  foundation  "  for  everything  ?  Earth  is  strong,  air  is  strong, 
ether  is  assumed  to  be  strong,  but  what  then  is  the  function  of 
space  when  these  *  particulars,'  and  millions  and  myriads  of 
others,  are  all  "founded"  on  it?  Be  it  known  that  we  feel 
timid  enough  in  venturing  into  this  scientific  arena,  but  it 
humbly  appears  to  our  unscientific  mind,  beyond  the  least 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  Space  is  the  POWER  that  ultimately 
sustains  this  incomprehensibly  awfii]  Universe.  And  if  this  is 
not  sheer  nonsense,  but  fact,  ili  n  one  should  expect  that 
scientists,  of  all  men,  ought  to  be  the  first  to  trace  all  their 
'matters'  and  'motions'  to  that  Source,  and  find  in  it  not 
only  an  earth-power,  an  ether-power,  a  gravitation-power,  but 
indivisible,  Wliole-power  ;  the  Grand  Potential  Resultant.  For 
It  tills  stupendous  Universe;  this  Nature-Thing,  to  name  which 
all  terms  fail  us;  if  this  ALL-BEING  can  float  so  serenely  and  so 


securely  in  the  bosom  of  this  power,  then  this  is  the  only  true 
Power,  and  we  shall  seek  in  vain  for  any  other.  It  is  certainly 
beyond  all  dispute  that  when  we  seek  for  some  basis  or  founda- 
tion for  the  weight  of  this  vast  Universe,  considered  merely  as 
Mass,  we  are  always  utterly  .compelled  to  base  it  on  Space.  It 
is  impossible  to  think  otherwise  and  remain  in  harmony  with 
our  ultimate  consciousness  of  What- Is. 

And  it  is  a  question  of  what  we  are  able  to  think  in  harmony 
with  such  consciousness.  But  as  Pascal  more  than  hinted  long 
ago,  no  consciousness  of  power  equals  that  consciousness  of  power 
which  we  have  for  oiirselves.  Inversely,  it  may  assume  a  conscious- 
ness of  weakness,  or  lack  of  power,  but  this  is  truly  the  obverse 
consciousness  of  the  same  fact.  And  it  is  a  scientific  fact  that 
every  power  in  the  universe  is  measured  for  each  person  by 
this  consciousness  of  self-power.  The  greatness  of  the  gravita- 
tion power,  for  example,  is  measured  '  materially '  by  each  of  us, 
by  our  consciousness  of  lack  of  such  '  material '  power  in  our 
person  as  compared  with  it  on  a  physical  basis.  But  when  we 
say  "  I,"  we  have  the  same  consciousness  as  when  we  say 
"space,"  for  in  this  conscious  '  I,' we  have  no  consciousness  of 
either  *  matters  '  or  '  motions,'  and  yet,  as  Pascal  averred,  we  have 
a  consciousness  of  greater  power  than  is  given  by  the  material 
Universe.  That  is,  we  still  have  the  equal  consciousness  of  the 
power  which  sustains  the  Universe — the  space-consciousness. 
it  is  therefore  in  our  consciousness  of  what-we-are  that  we 
obta^'n  our  deepest  realisation  of  Force  or  Energy. 

150.  It  humbly  appears  to  one  who  is  deeply  grateful  to 
such  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  for  any  scientific  knowledge  he 
possesses,  that  Science  must  sooner  or  later  be  compelled  to 
accept  space  as  What-Is  into  the  data  of  its  problems,  and 
accept  it  as  the  absolute  datum.  Why  indeed  should  there  be 
such  unconscious  scepticism  all  round  with  reference  to  the 
space-consciousness?  Is  it  not  more  and  more  evident  that 
we  must  still  seek  beyond  'atoms'  and  'ions' — these  scientific 
fairy  folk — for  the  ultimate  scientific  fact?  Masses,  large  or 
small  :  Forces,  local  or  universal,  are  plainly  inadequate  to 
the  problem  which  they  are  called  upon  to  explain.  Dumbly, 
they  ever  point  away  from  themselves.  And  always  one  fact 
remains,  viz.,  this  consciousness  of  space  beyond  them,  and  of 
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space  as  our  tdtiinate  consciousness  of  What-Is  absolutely. 
Let  us  subdue,  if  we  please,  every  concept  or  percept  of 
substance  or  matter,  and  divide  and  attenuate  atoms  and 
electrons  beyond  all  subdivisions,  the  fact  is  unconquerable 
that  we  cannot  eliminate  the  consciousness  of  space  from  the 
ultimate  consciousness  of  either  the  universe  or  ourselves. 
Neither  does  it  help  us  to  reduce  the  universe  and  ourselves 
to  a  single  term  of  Energy,  for  if  this  is  to  mean  anything 
at  all  to  our  minds  it  must  also  pre-suppose  space  for  its 
action  and  existence. 

151.  Force,  doubtless,  or  as  it  is  preferred,  Energy,  is 
acknowledged  by  all  thinking  people  to  be  one  of  the  best 
known  characteristics  of  universal  being.  Every  force  or 
energy  is  also  conceived  as  either  resisting  or  resisted  by 
another  force  or  energy.  Scientists  assume  that  we  can  know 
force  or  energy  only  by  the  fact  of  resistance.  And  this 
assumption  seems  to  be  proved  through  the  entire  sphere 
of  objectivity  at  least. 

But  what  does  it  mean  to  resist  anything?  Speaking 
generally,  it  means  to  overcome  a  force  by  another  force. 
Universally,  it  is  observed  that  one  force  meets  another,  or 
what  is  understood  to  be  another,  force,  and  if  greater,  it 
overcomes  its  fellow-force,  and  reduces  it. 

But  just  as  in  tracing  back  Life,  Thought,  Substance,  Matter, 
and  Consciousness  itself,  to  an  Ultimate,  we  never  reach  an 
absolute  conception  for  either,  so  likewise  in  tracing  Energy 
up  to  its  ultimate,  we  never  reach,  apart  from  the  space- 
consciousness,  an  absolute  conception  of  force  or  energy.  The 
greatest  conceivable  force,  that  of  gravitation,  is  always  con- 
ceivable as  capable  of  reduction  by  a  still  greater  force.  For 
we  always  have  a  consciousness  of  tJiat  in  which  it  is  conditioned. 
And  so  on,  to  endless  cogitation. 

What,  then,  we  have  to  look  for,  in  endeavouring  to  think 
Whole-Energ}-,  in  iuirmon)  vmiIi  uur  ultiiiuitc  consciousness  ul 
it.  i^  a  force,  or  energy  unconditioned,  a  force  of  \\  liich  universal 
consciousness  and  experience  would  be  able  to  assure  us 
could  not  possibly  be  conceived  as  reducible  by  any  other 
ir   enere\' ;    a   force,   indeed,   beside    whidi    it    would    be 
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is  to  say,  we  must  look  for  absolutely  Resultant  Force  or 
Energy :  not  merely  Unit-Power,  but  Whole-Energy.  This 
consciousness,  in  short,  must  not  give  us  a  mere  combination 
of  all  possible  energies  tied-up  into  a  grand  Totality,  but 
Energy  so  consciously  Whole  as  to  exclude  all  conception 
of  division  from  it  absolutely. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  in  discovering  this  force,  it  could 
not  possibly  be  knoivn  to  us  as   force,  for  thereby  it   would 
be    proved    objective    and  a  related    thing  to  what  it    forced. 
Whole-Force   can    only  be  known  as  Is;    as  Be-ing ;    and,  as 
we  tried  to  show,  this  is  the  expression  which  space  always 
yields  to  our  consciousness  of  it.     A?id  whereas  we  have  in  our 
consciousness  of  space  a  consciousness  of  resistance  to  thought  in 
its  efforts  to  annihilate  it,  Thought  itself  is  shown  to  be  conditioned 
motion  in  us,  and  subsidiary  to  the  consciousness  which  we  have 
of  what-we-are.      And    again,   because    we    are    conscious    of 
Thought   as   conditioned    motion    in    us,   there    is    revealed    a 
consciousness  of  What-we-are  as  sublating  all  motions  what- 
soever, yet  as  not  destroying  but  as  establishing  an  ultimate 
consciousness  of  Energy  in  what-we-are.     And  the  same  thing 
falling  to  be  affirmed  of  What-we-are  as  *  substance  '  or  '  matter,' 
it  follows  that  while  all  conceptions  of  ourselves  as  'substance' 
are  completely  sublated  in  the  consciousness  of  ourselves,  the 
consciousness  oi  Substantia,  Is,  is  not  destroyed  but  established 
the  more  for  what-we-are.     And  Mass  and  Motion  being  the 
two   constituents    in    our  conception  of  Force  or  Energy,  and 
these   being   sublated  in  the   consciousness   of  ourselves,   this 
same  consciousness  of  what-we-are  yields  only  a  consciousness 
of  Whole-Energy,  ^^^--ing-Power. 

It  is  now  evident  that  whether  or  not  we  allow  Space  to 
exist  as  a  scientific  fact,  we  cannot  annihilate  the  consciousness 
of  it  from  what-we-are.  This  consciousness  completely  com- 
mands all  others,  and  all  others  are  subordinate  to  it.  It  has 
this  sovereign  P'orce  in  it.  But  every  conception  of  Energy 
or  Force  which  science  can  produce  betrays  a  dependence  far 
below  this  sovereignty.  For  example,  can  any  scientist 
conceive  anything,  or  anything  in  motion,  as  existing  space- 
less? Is  it  imaginable  by  any  power  we  possess?  i)Ut  what 
conclusion  does  this  fact  compel,  if  it  be  not  that  Space, 
or    oin-    consciousness    of    Space,    conditions    all    other    cun- 
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sciousness  of  anything   existing,  or   of  anything   existing   in 
motion  ? 

152.  No  more  can  Space  be  conceived  as  subject  to  any 
Force  or  Energy  known  to  science.  Suppose  we  test  this 
statement  by  confronting  the  two  together,  viz.,  our  con- 
sciousness of  space  and  our  consciousness  of  the  greatest 
Energy  known  to  Science.  Can  we  conceive  space  as  being 
subject  to  even  the  sublime  Energy  or  Force  of  Gravitation  ? 
Does  the  Force  of  Gravitation  say  to  Space,  "  Thus  far,  but 
no  further"?  Are  we  conscious  of  this  as  fact?  Is  not  our 
consciousness  all  to  the  contrary  ?  Is  it  not  our  consciousness 
that  Space  says  this  limiting  word  to  all  the  forces  and 
energies  of  science,  even  to  the  highest  Energy  of  Gravitation  ? 
What  we  are  conscious  of,  therefore,  as  Space,  must  be  con- 
ceived as  that  Force,  or  E?iergy,  ivhich  no  Force  can  resist  or 
overcome.  It  is  consequently  the  Resultant  Force  or  Energy 
of  all  conceivable  forces  universally:  Absolute  Power:  Whole- 
Energy.  It  is  at  least  impossible  to  affirm  any  conclusion 
upon  Energy  or  Force  to  be  otherwise. 

If  we  are  granted  so  much,  we  may  now  consider  some 
points  that  seem  to  fall  under  this  general  statement.  Every 
force  known  to  the  human  mind  points  to  space  as  to  its 
superior,  and  its  superior  by  the  difference  of  'finite'  and 
infinite.'  For  ever>'  force,  even  gravitation  force,  being,  in 
our  consciousness  of  it,  cognisable  as  a  force,  it  is  also  in 
our  consciousness  cognisable  as  finite.  For  every  force  is 
cognisable  only  through  and  by  the  categories  of  thought 
which  are  themselves  finite.  That  is  to  say,  the  force  that 
is  known  as  a  force  is  only  so  known  by  means  of  categories 
which  do  not  and  cannot  connote  a  consciousness  of  the 
Absolute  or  W^hole.  But  science  depends  on  such  categories 
as  Matter,  Body,  Substance,  Mass,  Motion,  Acceleration,  etc., 
for  her  conceptions  of  forces  and  energies.  If  these  are  wiped 
out  of  existence,  science  cannot  have  a  consciousness  of  Energy 
or  Force.  If  these  are  wiped  out  of  existence,  science  declares 
that  all  that  is  left  is  space ;  '  empty  space ' !  And  science 
never  dreams  of  associating  Energy  or  Force  with  such  a  con- 
ception.  Neither  would  Philosophy.  Neither  would  Theology. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  when  all  these  categories  are  wiped  out 
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of  being,  this  space-being  abides  and  cannot  be  wiped  out.  Is 
remains  with  us  for  this  space-being.  It  resists  all  our  efforts 
to  wipe  it  out  of  being.  It  resists  also  all  our  efforts  to  put 
limits  to  its  being.  We  cannot  finitise  it  under  any  circum- 
stances of  thought  and  consciousness.  All  other  categories 
are  swallowed  up  in  it,  finity  along  with  the  rest.  It  is, 
therefore,  once  more,  Whole-P'orce.  And  it  is  just  because 
that  it  is  Whole-Force  that  it  cannot  be  idea-ed,  or  cognised 
as  a  Force,  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  find  it  finite,  conceptual, 
and  not  Whole.  It  is  therefore  true,  infinite  Force,  and  the 
difference  between  all  other  forces  known  to  science  and  this 
Space-Force,  is  the  difference  of  'finite'  and  'infinite'  in  our 
consciousness  of  them. 

153.  We  have  just  said  that  this  Space-Force  resists,  but  of 
course    the  language  is  due  to  the  necessities  of  exposition. 
Whole-Force  is  not  conceivable  as  resisting,  seeing  it   is  the 
sole   Force,    Is.     And    we    may    now    notice   that   what-we-are 
yields    always   this    identical    consciousness.     As   what-we-are, 
we  are  not  conscious  of  resisting,  or  called  upon  to  resist.     We 
are.     And    in   harmony  with    our   consciousness  of  space,  the 
consciousness    of    what-we-are    nevei*    gives    us    the   smallest 
content  of  a  force,  or  an  energy.     Nothing  is  given  us  in  our 
I-consciousness  save  one  of  Is  ;  Being.     We  are  never  conscious, 
for  example,  that  our  forces  of  will,  thought,  attention,  recollec- 
tion, are  the  I,  or  what-we-are.     We  always  distinguish.     We 
say  *  my  will,'  '  my  thought,'  '  my  memory.'     We    cannot   say, 
*  Attention  is  I,'  '  Will  is  I,'  '  Thought  is  I.'     For  a  consciousness 
of  finity  and  limitation  is  always  given  in  such  forces  of  will, 
thought,  attention.     The  *  I '  can  wipe  them  out,  as  it  pleases, 
and   put  them  under  subjection.     We  are  conscious  that  they 
are    finite    forces    moving    in    what  we-are,   but    we   are   also 
conscious   that    they  cannot  wipe   us  out    of  being.     There    is 
that  in  us  which  Is,  so  profound  in  its  strength  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  us  to  have  a  consciousness  of  resisting  at  all  the 
greatest  forces  of  which  we  are  conscious,  although  we  actually 
do  resist  them. 

154.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  in  all  of  us  a  consciousness  of 
Being  which  no  motion  or  process  affects  in  the  slightest,  just 
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as  we  all  have  a  consciousness  of  vvhat-we-are  which  is  never 
affected  by  our  willing,  feeling,  conation,  or  any  possible 
motion  or  process  of  mind.  It  is  this  consciousness  in  which 
all  motion  is  conditioned,  transcended,  and  sublated.  And  this 
fact  of  consciousness  seems  to  explain  why  we  have  no 
consciousness  of  the  '  I  '-Being,  or  what-we-are,  as  being  under 
any  power,  force,  or  energy  in  any  respect.  Our  bodies  are 
under  force,  our  minds  steadily  trend  to  the  space-consciousness 
if  we  think  at  all ;  but  no  motion  is  discoverable  in  our  I- 
consciousness.  And  if  what-we-are  had  not  been  space-being, 
it  seems  that  we  must  have  had  a  consciousness  in  our 
*  I  '-being  of  energy  trending  towards  Being  also,  of  which  we 
could  have  thought  differently  than  of  what-we-are.  It  is 
because  what-we-are  is  whole  with  space-being  that  we  have 
the  same  consciousness  in  what-we-are  of  immateriality  and 
immovableness  as  we  have  for  space-being.  We  are  not 
conscious  that  what-we-are  is  under  gravitation  energy,  or 
under  any  energy  absolutely,  and  this  is  the  identical  conscious- 
ness which  we  have  of  space-being.  But  yet  our  consciousness 
of  affirmative  being  is  as  deep  for  the  one  as  for  the  other. 
That  is,  we  are  conscious  enough  of  Is-Energy  in  space-being, 
for  nothing  gives  such  an  irresistible  consciousness  that  it  Is, 
and  we  have  the  same  for  what-we-are  (speaking  in  dual 
terms  for  convenience) ;  and  as  we  are  not  conscious  at  all 
that  either  is  under  any  power,  force,  or  energy,  absolutely,  it 
follows  that  this  consciousness  of  Space-Being  and  I-Being  is  one 
not  only  of  whole-being  but  of  whole-energy  ;  Resultant-Force 
absolute. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  more  closely  we  realise  a  full  and  true 
consciousness  of  the  "  I,"  the  more  impossible  is  it  to  realise  a 
consciousness  of  force  or  energy  in  what-we-are,  as  science 
understands  a  force.  We  obtain  simply  a  consciousness  of 
whole-force ;  of  absolutely  resultant  energy ;  but  unknowable 
as  such  under  the  scientific  categories  of  energy.  What  we 
do  find  is  that  all  conceptions  of  force  or  energy,  as  science 
understands  these  terms,  are  more  and  more  eliminated,  and 
that  what  remains  is  simply  consciousness  of  Being;  Is; 
without  any  other  content ;  and,  clearly,  this  is  consciousness 
only  and  solely  of  pure  Space-Being.  We  then  cannot  conceive 
the  "  I,"  or  what-we-are,  to  be  any  thing  otJier  than  the  thing 
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we  conceive  space  to  be.     Wholeness  of  Space-Being  is  the 
sole  consciousness  given  us. 

155.  But  we  have  to  complain  once  more  that  it  is  always 
this  consciousness  which  is  put  into  the  'blind  spot'  of  our 
vision,  and  if  we  are  religious  we  name  it  *  Spirit,'  if  philo- 
sophical, *  Absolute  Notion,'  and  if  scientific,  *  The  Void.'  The 
real  meaning  asserted  by  such  terms  is  also  never  so  much 
one  of  Power  as  of  loss  of  consciousness  of  Substance,  Matter, 
and  Energy.  '  Emptiness' \s  the  predominant  consciousness 
in  them.  We  find  that  we  cannot  think  what-we-are  as  solid, 
fluid,  or  gaseous,  or  even  as  ether.  But  there  is  never  a  doubt 
about  the  power  of  Is,  Being,  that  is  given  us  in  it.  From 
the  scientific  point  of  view  it  is  only  conceivable  as  *  empty,' 
and  'scientifically,'  no  doubt,  it  is  'empty.'  But  it  is  evident 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  higher  coming  Science,  we 
must  regard  what-we-are  as  '  empty '  in  the  same  sense  as  we 
consider  Space  as  'empty.'  And,  undoubtedly,  the  power  of 
what-we-are  and  of  Space  is  so  great  in  this  '  emptiness,'  as  to 
be  unthinkably  different  in  our  consciousness  of  either.  Such 
a  power,  force,  or  energy,  call  it  what  we  may,  is  never 
measurable  by  the  common  tests  of  scientific  forces  or  powers. 
Yet  all  our  conceptions  of  power  or  force  are  completely 
dwarfed  in  its  presence,  and  we  can  only  assert  for  it,  in 
what-we-are,  as  we  have  affirmed  for  our  consciousness  of 
space,  viz.,  that  all  other  forces  are  superseded  by  it  with  that 
difference  which  is  usually  put  between  '  finite '  and  '  infinite.' 
It  is  conceived  as  'Empty'  necessarily,  because  no  concept  can 
grasp  it  by  quality,  quantity,  or  relation.  It  is  solely  perceptual 
with  Is-being. 

156.  Has  anyone,  for  example,  ever  doubted  the  stupendous 
force  that  is  revealed  in  that  phase  of  the  Is-power  which  we 
designate  as  Will  in  what-we-are?  Has  not  all  civilisation  risen 
by  the  force  of  this  will,  and  is  it  not  yet  sustained  and 
progressively  accelerated  forward  by  the  same  force?  Is  it 
not  the  most  powerful  of  all  our  civilising  forces?  Has  the 
Universe  ever  given  to  it  its  verges  of  incapacity  ?  Is  it 
not  yet  an  increasing  force  ?  Man  is  "  a  being  unable  to  be 
coerced    by  the  whole  force  of  the  universe,  against  his  will," 
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to  quote  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  once  more.  And  Prof.  Percy 
Gardner  avers  that  "  in  the  last  result  the  forces  of  which  the 
human  universe  is  made  up  are  the  wills  of  human  beings  and 
the  Divine  Will  which  stands  over  against  them  and  yet  works 
within  them"  {Hib.  Jour.,  35.  491).  But  this  same  human 
*  will '  is  but  a  finite  expression  of  that  whole  force  or  energy 
that  lies  behind  it  in  the  "  I,"  so  whole  in  itself  as  to  give  no 
consciousness  of  force  or  energy  as  science  counts  force.  So 
that,  if  we  choose  to  say  that  *  mind  '  is  greater  than  *  matter,' 
we  must  also  conceive  will  in  mind  to  be  greater  than  any  force 
in  the  cosmos,  and  greater  because,  in  our  consciousness  of  it, 
it  is  nearer  to  pure  identity  with  space  being,  or  what-we-are. 

We  are  all  no  doubt  conscious  that  it  is  what-we-are  that 
forces,  energises,  or  wills,  and  we  trace  without  hesitation  all 
our  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  energies  home  to 
this  whole  "  I "  ;  but  when  all  energy  within  us  is  summed  up  in 
Will,  and  Will  becomes  for  the  "  I  "  what  Gravitation  is  to  the 
Universe,  the  greatest  energy  conceivable,  and  when  again  we 
seek  to  find  a  force  which  being  greater  overcomes  it  and  so 
reveals  Will  as  force,  then  there  is  nothing  given  us  save  the 
consciousness  of  what-we-are,  in  which  we  find  no  consciousness 
of  force  at  all,  but  only  a  consciousness  of  Is,  Being,  Space. 
The  "  I,"  or  what-we-are,  becomes  the  whole -energy,  or 
Resultant-Force  of  all  our  internal  energies,  of  which  Will 
is  realised  as  the  strongest  representative.  And  it  is  proved 
to  be  an  absolute  resultant  in  that,  as  space-consciousness,  no 
limit  can  be  assigned  to  its  force  or  energy.  Or,  putting  it  the 
other  way,  this  Energy  which  conditions  Will  and  every  named 
energy  within  us,  this  "  I,"  is  not  itself  found  to  be  conditioned, 
and  so  it  enters  our  consciousness  with  Space  as  Whole 
being  :  Is. 

157.  The  ordinary  presupposition  that  "all  hangs  together," 
that  each  and  all  are  somehow  not  only  related  but  existentially 
and  eternally  related,  is  one  that  breaks  in  upon  all  thinking  minds. 
Every  discovery  in  nature  reinforces  it.  The  grandeur  of  the 
gravitation  theory  consists  in  its  certifying  this  presupposition 
almost  absolutely.  And  the  very  fact  that  its  affirmation  is  not 
absolute,  proves  that  our  consciousness  of  Whole-Being  is  ttoi 
created  by  any  knoivledge  which  ma7i  derives  from  any  discovery 
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in  nature,  but  is  inherently  in  him  before  its  partial  corroboration 
by  the  Cosmos.  It  is  still  further  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
yet  in  search  of  some  theory  of  Being  to  satisfy  the  presupposi- 
tion of  Whole-Being  which  the  gravitation  theory  cannot  meet. 
His  convictions  of  Being  are  wider  than  the  Cosmos  has  yet 
realised  for  him  in  his  experience  of  its  discovered  facts  of  existence. 
And  these  convictions  w^ill  be  found  to  be  at  the  back  of  every 
discovery  which  has  been  effected  in  Nature,  even  as  they  are 
the  basis  of  every  advance  in  philosophy  and  theology.  There 
is  a  force  in  our  consciousness  which  frets  against  every  fact  of 
knowledge  w^hich  asserts  less  than  Whole-Being.  And  it  is  in 
this  force  that  we  obtain  every  consciousness  of  force  we 
possess. 

158.  And  in  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  as 
the  greatest  known  force  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to 
Whole-Force,  it  is  less  and  less  discernible  as  force.  Light,  for 
example,  is  discernible  as  travelling  at  a  certain  rate  usually 
estimated  at  i86,ocx)  miles  per  sec,  whereas  the  force  of 
Gravitation  can  only  be  surmised  with  effort  as  acting  instan- 
taneously throughout  the  Universe,  some  supposing  that  it  does 
travel  at  a  rate  100,000,000  times  faster  than  light,  while  others 
maintain  that  "  no  experiment  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
that  its  propagation  is  not  instantaneous"  (Poincare).  The 
doubtful  state  of  our  knowledge  of  it  does  not  permit  us  to 
assert  that  it  is  Whole-Force  absolutely.  Indeed,  just  because 
we  assert  it  to  be  a  force  we  cannot  say  it  is  Whole-Force ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  slightest  step  further  beyond  the  concep- 
tion of  such  a  force  in  motion,  compels  us  to  stand  simply  upon 
our  consciousness  of  Space,  the  one  consciousness  in  which  we 
have  no  consciousness  of  motion  or  force,  as  science  speaks,  yet 
the  one  consciousness  also  which  is  possible  to  us  as  condition- 
ing gravitation-force  in  motion.  And  assuming  that  we  do 
take  this  step,  then  we  should  no  more  have  a  consciousness  of 
the  force  of  Gravitation,  but  only  of  Is-Being,  the  basal  con- 
sciousness we  have  for  every  force,  as  well  as  for  its  Resultant. 
In  such  a  case,  our  consciousness  of  space  as  Whole-Force  would 
be  the  same  as  for  what-we-are  :  Is. 

159.  Locke's  assertion  that  space  has  no  resistance,  is  thus 
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not  sustained.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  conceived  which 
carries  in  the  conception  of  it  such  an  absolute  consciousness  of 
whole-energy  or  resistance  as  does  the  consciousness  of  space. 
But  necessarily,  by  our  capacity  to  conceive^  our  common 
working  conceptions  of  resistance  imply  no  forces  save  spent 
forces,  or  forces  that  have  been  overcome  by  greater  forces. 
But  for  the  fact  that  we  are  conscious  of  their  having  been 
resisted,  we  should  never  be  able  to  conceive  them  as  forces  at 
all.  The  Unknowable-Force,  Whole-Force,  is  force  or  energy 
which  is  impossible  of  being  revealed  to  us  through  resistance. 
It  is  Force  which  conditions  all  forces  known  to  science,  either 
as  for  the  Universe  or  for  what-we-are,  and,  therefore,  is  our 
most  utter  consciousness  of  Force  Almighty.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  have  a  consciousness  of  Force-Almighty  transcending 
this  Space-Force.  And  we  must  note  that  it  is  undoubtedly 
here,  in  this  great  consciousness,  that,  in  this  Space-Fact, 
Science  gives  to  Theology  the  primal  attribute  of  her  concep- 
tion of  Deity,  as  that  conception  has  been  developed  in  history. 

i6o.  It  must  be  obvious  now  that  this  consciousness  of 
whole-energy  modifies  every  conception  associated  in  science 
with  forces  or  energies.  For  example,  seeing  that  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  this  whole-force  as  a  force,  and  that  it 
yields  but  a  true  consciousness,  for  ourselves  and  the  universe, 
of  space  ;  Is  ;  it  thereby  annuls  all  categories  of  motional  energy 
in  our  consciousness  of  Being,  and  gives  only  a  consciousness  of 
Absolute  Inertia. 

A  conception  of  inertia  is  given  us  in  every  conscious  con- 
ception of  Body,  Substance,  Matter,  but  it  is  not  given 
absolutely.  It  is  only  relative  to  what  forces,  that  is,  the 
moving  force  for  which  the  inert  thing  waits.  But  as  Whole- 
Force  is  a  consciousness  solely  based  in  our  consciousness  of 
space,  and  wholly  independent  of  such  categories  as  Mass, 
Motion,  Substance,  Work,  Matter,  Body,  etc.,  under  which  science 
conceives  force  or  energy,  the  scientific  conception  of  inertia 
falls  to  be  modified  also.  Our  consciousness  of  Whole-Energy 
is  our  consciousness  of  Is.  Taken  to  the  highest  extent  of  our 
consciousness,  this  Is  yields  but  a  consciousness  of  Whole- 
Inertia,  Inevitably.  Let  us  set  before  us  any 'thing.'  Then, 
let  us   deprive   it   of  its   scientific   Body,   mass,   force,   etc.,   it 
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remains  inert  under  its  deprivations,  always  relatively  inert  to 
the  force  which  deprives  it  of  its  quantities  and  qualities,  until, 
the  consciousness  being  also  with  us  that  nothing  can  be 
absolutely  annihilated,  it  enters  our  consciousness  as  Space ;  Is  ; 
where  we  have  neither  consciousness  of  force  nor  of  non-force, 
but  simply  one  of  Whole-Being.  The  *  thing '  is  then  as 
completely  under  our  consciousness  of  whole-inertia  as  it  is 
under  that  of  whole-energy.  The  consciousness  of  the  thing 
as  Space  sublates  its  relative  categories  of  energy  and  inertia  in 
one  consciousness  of  Being.  That  is  to  say,  when  we  assert  of 
a  thing  that  it  is  absolutely  inert,  we  also  imply  that  it  is 
absolutely  blank  of  power  to  be  itself.  It  must  wait  upon  an 
Other.  But  our  consciousness  of  Space  is  that  it  has  no  possible 
Other,  Therefore  it  is  impossible  to  assume  that  it  waits  for 
any  other.  Therefore  nothing  can  possibly  change  it,  or  move 
it.  Therefore  it  permits  a  consciousness  of  being  Whole- 
inert-being,  having  no  possible  relation  to  an  Other-Being 
to  force  it. 

i6i.  This  result,  however,  is  most  valuable  because  it  leads 
us  to  the  consciousness  which  we  all  have  of  Whole- Permanence. 
Kant  notes  that  in  all  ages  every  kind  of  living  man  "  assumed 
the  permanence  of  a  substratum  amidst  all  the  changes  of 
phenomena."  This  must  be  regarded  as  a  most  important 
confession.  And  it  leads  us  to  ask  why  such  a  consciousness 
should  force  itself  upon  everyone  in  every  age,  and  in  every 
experience.  For  if  ''All  Flows'' ;  if  no  one  has  as  yet  dis- 
covered anything  permanent,  absolutely,  how  does  this  con- 
sciousness q{  absolute  permanence  persist  amid  every  consciousness 
we  have  of  unceasing  change  ?  We  do  not  find  this  '  permanent 
substratum '  in  the  ultimate  '  ions '  of  science  ;  we  do  not  find 
it  in  the  *  God '  of  theology,  for  no  conception  has  changed 
oftener  in  human  experience ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
*  Notion '  of  philosophy,  seeing  that  we  are  never  assured  that 
this  compounded  thing  may  not  forsake  its  Totality  and  fall 
once  more  into  its  constituent  factors.  Besides,  no  conception 
of  *  substance,'  '  ion,'  '  prothyl '  (Haeckel),  *  ether,'  atom,  etc.,  ever 
yields  this  consciousness  of  permanence  absolute.  Every 
conception  of  substance  implies  conscious  change  and  motion, 
or   the   possibility   of  these.       There   is,   at    most,   a   relative 
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permanence  given  in  the  fact  of  relative  inertia.  But  until  we 
include  the  consciousness  of  Space  in  our  data  of  judgment,  we 
cannot  have  a  consciousness  of  Permanence  Absolute,  with  no 
possibility  of  change  to  be  found  in  it.  But  our  consciousness 
of  space  gives  us  this  consciousness  of  Whole-Permanence  to 
the  uttermost.  We  have  a  true  consciousness  that  Space 
cannot,  and  does  not,  wait  upon  an  Other.  We  also  have  a  true 
consciousness  that  it  cannot  be  changed  by  any  force  greater 
than  itself  We  likewise  have  an  unalterable  consciousness 
that  Space-Is,  and  that  this  Is-Being  persists  immovably  under 
every  consciousness  of  a// that  Flows,  and  such  a  consciousness 
of  Almightiness  and  Unchangeableness,  or  of  Whole-Energy 
and  Whole- Inertia,  necessarily  forces  us  to  a  consciousness  of 
Whole-Permanence.  And  it  is  given  easily  without  the 
necessity  of  assuming  "the  permanence  of  a  substratum"  con- 
ceivable as  some  'Substance.'  For  we  always  have  this 
consciousness  of  whole-permanence  for  What-z£'^-are  ;  wholeness 
which  yet  has  no  hint  in  it  of  parts  as  its  constituent  factors. 

Space  alone,  then,  as  a  consciousness,  must  be  regarded  as 
that  which  yields  this  consciousness  of  Whole-Permanence  to 
every  man,  fool  or  philosopher,  because  he  also  has  the 
consciousness  of  himself  as  Space.  And  we  have  tried  to 
point  out  that  this  it  is  which  also  gives  us  that  consciousness 
of  the  imperviousness  and  impenetrableness  of  the  'I'  which 
negates  every  assertion  of  parts  or  possibility  of  parts  in  our 
personality  (see  §  loo).  And  this  consciousness  of  Whole- 
Resistance,  or  of  Being  which  has  no  greater  kind  of  Being 
behind  it,  is  again  accompanied  by  the  consciousness  of  its 
Boundlessness.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  as  passing  outside  of 
space.  Our  consciousness  of  space  resists  every  attempt  on  our 
part  to  place  anything  where  space  is  not.  For  as  soon  as  we 
say  '  where '  we  say  '  space.' 

162.  Every  conception  of  r^?«^6^  therefore,  is  conditioned  in 
the  far  deeper  consciousness  of  space-permanence,  and  is 
sublated  by  that  consciousness.  And  it  is  under  this  conscious- 
ness of  Whole-Permanence  that  all  motions  and  changes  by 
which  we  note  Time  are  created.  Without  this  consciousness 
of  Whole-Permanence,  motion  or  change  would  find  no  ultimate 
reference   except   to   some   other  motion  or  change,  and    such 
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references  would  never  pass  beyond  the  conceptions  of  some 

*  substratum '  which  was  moved  or  changed  by  some  force 
beyond  itself  In  the  consciousness  of  ourselves,  this  conscious- 
ness of  change  is  given  in  our  motions  of  thought.  Without 
thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  cognise  motion  or  change  in 
ourselves.  But  thought  always  yields  a  consciousness  of 
sequence  and  time,  relative  to  a  far  deeper  consciousness  of 
what-we-are,  in  which  we  cannot  find  either  Time  or  Change. 
Therefore  we  cannot,  as  Kant  attempted,  place  our  consciousness 
of  Time  on  the  same  level  of  our  consciousness  of  Space,  as  if 
they  were  twin-consciousnesses  arising  out  of  some  '  substratum  ' 
which  was  different  from  either. 

163.  Moreover,   we   see   now   how   impossible   it   is   to   fix 
down  Something  and  Nothing  as  the  necessary  and  permanent 

*  factors '  in  our  thought  of  Being.  The  usual  content  of 
Something  is,  ultimately,  Quality  and  Quantity,  and  the  usual 
content  of  *  Nothing '  is  the  complete  absence  of  Quality  and 
Quantity.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  Hegel  maintained  that 
Being  ceased  !  This  again  is  the  '  Nothing '  out  of  which  it  was 
supposed  Creation  was  created  and  made  "  in  the  beginning." 
On  the  contrary,  both  *  Something'  and  'Nothing,'  as  these 
have  been  conceived  in  content  of  meanings  are  both  negated  in 
the  consciousness  of  Space-Being.  When  all  consciousness  of 
'Qualities'  and  'Quantities'  has  ceased,  the  Is-consciousness 
still  abides,  independent  of  their  presence  or  absence.  Something 
gives  a  consciousness  that  it  is,  but  Nothing  also  gives  this 
same  consciousness  that  //  is,  and  while  each  may  have  a 
different  content  for  thought,  each  has  the  same  value  in  ^^-ing. 

164.  It  is  clear  then  that  the  space-consciousness,  as  one 
of  Whole-Permanence  and  Unchangeableness  (the  supposed 
meaning  of  Yahwi,  Enc.  Bib.,  p.  3322),  is  the  root  consciousness 
for  the  theological  "Same  to-day,  yesterday,  and  forever,"  for 
the  philosophical  "  Negative  which  negates  all  negation  in  an 
absolute  affirmative,"  and  for  the  assumed  "  Uniformity  of 
Nature,"  upon  which  all  science  is  postulated.  This  last,  the 
Uniformity  of  Nature,  were  indeed  an  impossible  consciousness 
unless  we  had  a  fixed  consciousness  of  the  uniformity  of  Nature 
along   with    ourselves ;    and    such    a  consciousness,  at  bottom. 
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means  a  uniform  consciousness  of  space-being  for  both.  It  is 
also  clear  that  in  this  identical  consciousness  of  space-being  all 
their  differences  are  sublated  in  Whole-Consciousness  of  Being 
which,  notwithstanding  their  varying  conceptions  of  it,  has  no 
hint  in  it  of  necessary  and  permanent  parts  and  divisions. 

165.  Our  realisation  or  experience  of  Force  or  Energy,  as 
we  have  hinted  in  §  160,  must  now  surpass  the  conception  of  force 
or  energy  with  which  Science  makes  us  familiar.     Strictly,  the 
conception  of  Energy  which  we  obtain  from  Science  is  one  of 
dying  {oxz^\  energy  open  to  be  overcome ;  energy  fading  from 
its  height  of  power ;  and  its  point  of  view  is  never  one  that 
shows  us  Energy  increasing  from  less  to  more  but  as  from  more 
to   less.      By   the    very   assumption    that    Force   equals    Mass 
multiplied  by  its  acceleration,  such  Force  is  held   in  the  grip 
of  finite  conditions,  and  cannot  rise  to  a  conception  of  itself 
as   independent    of    either   conceptions   of    corporeity    or    its 
movements.     Such   a    Force   or    Energy    is  cut   off  from    any 
common    basis   which   the   "Unity    of    the    Universe"   might 
demand   for  energy  of  'Matter'  afid  energy  of  'Mind.'     The 
law    of    Gravitation,   for    example,    which    binds    the    worlds 
together  is  not  supposed  to  have  the  slightest  connection  with 
the    laws  of  thought   or   Moral   Law.      These  are   all    indeed 
'  forms  of  Energy,'  and  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  the  coercive 
forces  which  they  wield  experientially  over  the  world  of  men, 
but  no  common  basis  is  conceivable  for  them  except  in  such 
vague  and  indefinite   ideas    as    'uniformity    of  nature,'   'God,' 
'  Notion,'  '  Fate,'  '  Necessity,'  '  Destiny,'  '  Chance,'  and  such  like, 
every   one  of  which   finds   not   the   least   recognition,  in   our 
consciousness,  of  being  as  real  as  we  are  ourselves.     We  have 
a  consciousness  of  Energy   in  our    I-consciousness  compared 
with  which   the  Energy  or  Force  which  Science  equates  with 
Mass,  multiplied  by  its  acceleration,  is  a  mere   bagatelle,  even 
when    that    Mass    is   the   total     Universe,   and    its    Motion    is 
immeasurable,  and  unimaginable.     It   is  this  consciousness  in 
us  that  calmly  says,  "  Heaven  and  Earth  shall  pass  away,  but 
my  words  shall  not  pass  away."     And  what  both  philosophers 
and  theologians  have  to  assert  and  affirm  with  all  their  strength 
and  not  merely  to  assume  timidly,  is  that  the  Energy  or  Force  of 
the  scientists  is  not  Force  at  all,  but  Force  or  Energy  passing 


into  weakness,  as  streams  that  die  in  the  ocean,  or  as  meteors 
dissipating  themselves  in  combustion.  The  consciousness  of 
Energy  which  has  an  infinite  crescendo  towards  Whole-Energy, 
and  not  that  consciousness  of  Energy  which  gives  only  an 
infinite  diminuendo  of  weakness  to  our  conceptions,  is  the 
true  interpreter  of  our  I-consciousness,  and  consequently  also 
the  real  interpreter  of  what  Energy  should  mean  ultimately  both 
for  the  Universe  and  ourselves. 

And  this  consciousness  is  one  fully  sustained  by  our  common 
experience.  Matters,  Masses,  Motions,  great  or  small,  are  all 
Flowing,  Fleeting  away,  coming  from  '  somewhere '  and  going 
to  *  somewhere,'  and  confessing  as  they  come  and  go  that 
eternal  abiding  is  not  in  themselves.  Self-determined,  self- 
regulated,  self-subsistent,  not  one  of  them  has  the  least  intention 
of  professing.  Nay,  we  know  them  to  be  so  weak  by  the 
consciousness  of  power  which  we  are  conscious  we  possess,  and 
which  not  one  of  their  forces  can  measure  or  overcome.  It  is 
the  ever-widening  experience  of  man  that  the  feeblest  of  his 
forces  is  on  a  level  with  their  highest  scientific  force,  and  that 
in  him  resides  such  Force  as  subdues  all  of  their  powers  and 
energies  to  his  commonest  services.  But  while  we  speak  in 
this  way,  as  of  divisions  of  forces,  there  is  really  no  consciousness 
in  man  that  difference  or  division  exists  between  the  forces 
which  science  interprets  and  that  which  with  crescendo-force 
stands  up  in  him  unsubduably  to  say  "  I."  On  the  contrary, 
every  power  in  Nature  is  with  increasing  distinctness  seeking 
to  declare  itself  as  identical  in  nature  and  process  with  that 
Energy  which  is  revealed  in  man  by  his  I-consciousness.  The 
centuries  are  steadily  lessening  the  width  of  gulf  which  man's 
ignorance  of  his  own  '  personality '  has  cleft  between  them. 
And  more  and  more  as  universal  force  is  brought  under  the 
light  of  whole-force,  as  man  is  conscious  of  it  in  his  conscious- 
ness of  himself,  will  the  fact  be  made  apparent  that  our 
fundamental  consciousness  of  Energy,  Force,  Power,  Might,  is 
not  based  in  the  '  Matters'  and  '  Motions'  of  Science  at  all,  but 
in  that  consciousness  of  Whole-Being  which  is  as  interpretable 
by  the  term  '  Space '  as  it  is  by  that  of  "  I." 

Shall  we  be  tolerated  then  by  the  tired  reader,  when  we 
once  again  require  to  say  that  it  is  the  space-consciousness 
alone,  of  all  we  are  conscious,  that  resists  Thought  ?     Did  not 
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Kant  tell  us  of  this  immense  fact,  yet  only  to  push  it  aside, 
and  discuss  Existence  independently  of  it?  Space  abides  the 
struggle  of  the  Thought-forces,  he  was  sure,  although  they 
may  retaliate  by  contemptuously  stigmatising  //  as  "Empty"! 

i66.  Are  we  not  called   upon   to  be  bolder  in   these  days 
and  to  maintain  that  nothing  gives  us  a  realisation  of  strength 
equal  to  space  ?     Even  the  strongest  thing  seems  willow- weak 
by  comparison.     It  is  indeed  to  compare  '  finite  '  with  '  infinite  ' 
Force.     For  in  space,  the  stupendous  thing   we    contemplate 
as  the  total  Universe  rests  itself  and  is  upheld,  as  the  sleeping 
child  rests  in  and  is  upheld  by  the  arms  of  the  Mother.     In 
what,  save    Space,  can   it   conceivably    rest?      Have   we   any 
alternative    conception?       Here    are    myriad    'Matters'    and 
'  Motions,'  not  one  of  which  we  are  able  to  conceive  as  inde- 
pendent of  the   Space   in   which    each    moves,  nor   capable   of 
existence  at   all   save   as  Space  conditions  each,  and    yet  we 
boldly   stigmatise    Space    as    'empty,'   and    refuse    it   a    place 
in   our   data   of  judging    Existence,   either    considered    as    a 
*  particular'  or  as  a  '  Total.'     How  blasphemous  we  must  seem, 
then,  when  in  the  profound  consciousness  of  this  space-being', 
we  attempt  to  show  that  out  of  it  comes  our  true  conception 
of  what    Personality    itself  means,   either   when    we    name    it 
'Man'  or  'God,'  and  that  our  conception  of  Almighty  Power 
is  solely  given  us  by  the  consciousness  we  have  of  it.     When 
we  contemplate,  as  we  are   able,   in    our    ignorance    and    un- 
worthiness,    mountain    and    earth    and    sea;    the    great    earth 
itself  as  a  tiny  spot  in  a  stupendous  system  of  mighty  worlds; 
and   these  all  as  bound  by  one  vast   Force  of  gravitation    to 
other  stupendous  systems  of  worlds ;  and  then  try  to  compass 
in  imagination  the  vastitude  of  the  immeasurable  and  incom- 
prehensible All   in   whose  sphere  Whole-Power   moves   and 
works,  then  it   is  that  the  infinite  series    of  forces  known  of 
Science,  each  carrying    its   delegated   burden    of  existence,  is 
seen  to  converge    and    co-ordinate    upon  the   Whole  Majestic 
Power   we    feebly  name  Space— the  grand  resultant  Force  of 
every  force  known  to  or  conceivable  by  us. 

167.  Nothing  truly  that  the  human  being  can  contemplate 
save  space,  gives  such  an  appalling  and  awful  sense  of  eternal 


strength.  One  can  imagine  surely  that  Kant's  wonderment 
over  the  starry  worlds  without  him  and  the  Moral  Law  within, 
might  have  received  a  considerable  increase  of  emotion  if 
he  had  included  space  in  the  scope  of  his  vision  of  the 
Universe  (last  section  of  Kritik  der  praktischen  Vernunft).  For 
Space,  in  our  consciousness,  is  the  unique  or  sublime  con- 
sciousness. And  its  sublimity  is  only  partially  felt  when, 
each  for  himself,  we  bring  into  touch  with  it  any  the 
highest  conception  of  anything  we  account  high  or  great. 
For  all  that  is  ;  the  infinitesimally  little  as  the  infinitely  great ; 
moving  through  birth  and  death,  time  and  eternity,  as  we 
usually  conceive  these ;  is,  to  us,  in  its  being  and  place,  because 
the  space-consciousness  gives  to  it  and  to  each  that  thinks 
it,  a  common  consciousness  of  Being.  The  grandeur  of  the 
term  *  GOD '  is  itself  only  possible  of  adequate  apprehension 
when  we  interpret  it  through  the  space  -  consciousness.  And 
we  shall  see  that  our  Lord  gave  to  this  God-term  its  highest 
content  and  interpretation  through  this  consciousness  alone. 
Is  it  not  ordinary  experimental  knowledge  that  we  can  always 
cover  the  conception  '  GOD '  with  that  of  Space,  but  can  in 
no-wise  cover  the  term  '  SPACE '  with  that  of  '  God '  ?  The 
conception  of  '  God,'  as  we  can  think  it,  innst  ever  depend  for 
its  fulness  on  the  consciousness  which  we  all  have  of  space.  For 
we  conceive  Him  as  a  '  Person,'  and  a  Person  must  be  limited 
by  space.  And  it  is  similar  with  all  our  conceptions.  If  we 
objectify  them,  if  we  name  them  Universe,  Nature,  Person, 
Law,  Man,  God,  Heaven,  Earth,  etc.,  we  condition,  circumscribe, 
limit,  and  space-surround  them,  and  leave  ourselves  simply 
the  Space- Presence  as  the  sublation  in  our  consciousness  of 
the  Whole,  of  which  these  are  but  imperfect  representations. 

168.  If  the  reader  has  followed  us  thus  far,  it  should  not 
be  difficult  now  to  estimate  the  argument  that  ?to  force  can 
direct  itself  No  force  of  which  science  is  cognizant  gives 
any  answer  to  the  question  why  it  should  take  one  direction 
in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  not  self-determined.  The 
motions  of  the  Universe  are  observed  to  be  constant  and 
universal,  and  the  'universality  of  the  laws  of  the  universe,' 
by  which  these  motions  are  defined,  have  been  accepted  by 
science   as  indisputable.     "Force  produces   motion,"   has   also 
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been  so  accepted.  But  what  is  not  accepted  is  that  the 
motion  is  determined  by  the  force.  For  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  any  force  directs  itself  "  The  simple  truth  is,"  says 
Croll,  in  his  '  What  determines  Molecular  Force,'  "  in  attempting 
to  account  for  the  determination  of  motion  by  referring  it 
to  a  force,  we  are  attempting  an  absolute  impossibility." 

Now,  we  have  seen  that  our  consciousness  of  even  the 
force  of  gravitation  is  a  consciousness  of  a  force  which  claims 
no  Wholeness  of  Being  for  itself,  and  is  a  consciousness  in 
which  this  great  force  is  seen  as  sublated  by  a  consciousness 
of  Force  which  does  claim  to  be  Whole-Force,  and  that  this 
consciousness  of  Whole-Force  is  our  im.mediate  consciousness 
of  Space,  the  immediate  consciousness  of  ourselves.  There- 
fore, by  the  absolute  force  of  this  consciousness,  we  are  shut 
up  to  the  attribution  of  sole  direction  of  all  forces  of  the 
Universe  to  this  Whole-Power,  just  as  we  are  shut  up  to 
the  attribution  of  sole  direction  of  our  bodily,  mental,  and 
moral  forces  to  the  I-P'orce  of  which  we  have  only  a 
space-consciousness. 

169.  When,  therefore,  scientists  seek  through  each  force — 
physical,  chemical,  molecular,  atomic,  electronic,  or  however  it 
may  be  termed — for  the  directing  force  of  that  force,  or  for  the 
influencing  power  which  can  be  construed  as  its  directive  power, 
they  are  doing  something  very  similar  to  that  which  is  done  by 
the  investigators  of  Mind  when  they  try  to  find  in  sensation, 
thought,  or  will,  the  'Self  which  determines  these.  Neither 
scientist  nor  psychologist,  in  such  procedure,  ever  rises  above 
the  *  Flow '  of  the  All,  or  the  consciousness  of  Motion.  Now, 
we  must  first  reach  a  consciousness  which  has  no  hint  of  either 
Motion  or  Matter  in  it,  that  is,  the  space-consciousness,  before 
we  can  sublate  all  motions  as  conditioned  in  it,  and  therefore 
all  forces  which  such  motions  connote.  No  motion  and  no  force, 
not  even  the  highest  scientific  force  of  gravitation,  ever  gives  us 
a  consciousness  of  self-determined  being.  The  thing  we  con- 
ceive to  exist,  always  reveals  more  than  we  can  conceive  to  be 
itself;  and  always  as  determined  by  an  Other;  and,  in  the 
final  consciousness  of  Being,  this  Other  is  Space.  Now,  this 
consciousness  alone  gives  wholeness  to  our  consciousness  of 
Being,   and    as    Being    which    is   self-determined.      Therefore 
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whatever  v^^  conceive  io  exist  must  be  conceived  as  determined 
by  this  space-consciousness,  that  is,  as  what  we  conceive  it 
to  be  of  '  motion  '  and  '  force.'  For  everything  traces  its  being 
to  this  Being,  and  to  be  nothing  apart  from  this  Being. 
Therefore,  the  conclusion  is  obvious.  If  any  thing  is,  its  being 
\s  given-h€\\\g\  'sent'  being;  and  given-being  is  determined- 
being,  and  all  determined-being  is  undoubtedly  directed-being. 
Therefore,  every  conception  of  a  thing  as  subsumed  in  Whole- 
Being  connotes  necessarily  whole-direction  by  the  same. 

Intention,  purpose,  will,  motions,  forces,  powers,  influences, 
of  every  conceivable  name,  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  the 
fragmentary  conceptions  of  our  tJiought  from  whose  data  of 
judgments  of  such  things,  the  conscious  datum  of  space-being 
which  gives  Whole-Being,  has  been  forcibly  thrust  out.  Just  as 
we  are  not  able  to  realise  that  thought,  feeling,  or  will,  can  be 
directed  save  as  by  I-,  or  space-being,  so  likewise  we  are  unable 
to  conceive  that  any  '  motion  '  or  '  force '  in  heaven  or  in  earth, 
can  receive  direction  save  as  from  Whole-Being ;  Is :  Space- 
Being. 

170.  In  this  connection  we  may  now  briefly  consider  Force 
under  the  predicate  of  Law,  with  special  reference  to  Moral  Law. 

Physical  law,  mental  law,  moral  law,  all  laws  or  motions  of 
being,  must  now  be  regarded  as  under  the  sublation  of  Space 
or  Whole-Law.     And  this  is  the  conception  of  Law  which  at 
the  same  time  we  cannot  conceive  to  be  possible  of  resistance  or 
of  contradiction,  or  of  being  disobeyed.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
nothing  in  the  Universe  can  ever  find  a  way  by  which  space 
can  be  disobeyed.     Space  cannot  be  sinned  against.     That  is  to 
say.  Ought-to-be  cannot  rise  higher  as  commanding  something 
beneath  itself     Ought-to-Be  and  Being  are  a  Whole  conscious- 
ness.    Or,  stating  it  diflbrently,  the  Maw'  we  are  conscious  of, 
as  l^aving  been  sinned  against,  continually  refers  itself  for  its 
power   to   som.e   higher   power.     Its    rewards    or   punishments 
are  not  in  its  own  hands,  but  are  given   by  a  higher   power 
according  to  the  report  which  such  '  law '  makes  regarding  those 
who  obey  or  disobey.     Clearly,  then,  such  '  law'  is  limited,  and 
It  IS  due  to  the  fact  of  its  limitation  that  it  is  possible  to  obey  or 
disobey  it.     Whole-Law  by  the  fact  of  its  not  being  limited, 
rises  above  the  sphere  where  obedience  and  disobedience  are 
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possible,  and  where  Is  and  Ought-to-be  are  but  Whole- 
consciousness  of  space-being.  And  every  known  Maw,'  as  a 
conscious  form  of  Force,  thus  becomes  sublated  in  our  conscious- 
ness of  Whole-Force.  Or,  all  consciousness  of  direction,  which 
necessarily  means  limited  *  law  '-direction,  or  direction  by  limited 
Maw'  or  force,  becomes  sublated  in  our  consciousness  of  Whole- 
Direction,  Whole-Law,  Whole-Force,  or  Whole-Being.  There- 
fore, as  we  shall  try  to  show  more  fully  below,  when  we  truly 
stand  in  the  space-consciousness  we  have  not  the  slightest 
consciousness  of  being  either  'good'  or  'bad,'  'righteous'  or 
*  sinful.'  Our  consciousness  of  what  we  ought-to-be  is  sublated 
in  our  consciousness  of  Be-ing,  i.e.  the  fulness  of  the  conscious- 
ness Is,  beyond  which  no  consciousness  of  being  is  possible. 
The  I-Am  consciousness  is  then  whole,  unlimited,  knows  no 
'  law,'  and  cannot  be  characterised  further  by  any  additional 
predicates. 

And  clearly,  it  is  on  the  basis  of  this  consciousness  that 
the  true  absolute  forgiveness  of  sins  is  possible.  In  this  con- 
sciousness of  what -we -are,  our  sins  are  not  merely  'passed 
over,'  'covered'  up,  hidden,  obliviated,  'paid  for.'  P'or  such 
conceptions  imply  transactions  between  Two.  Two  Beings 
make  '  arrangements;  as  it  were.  But  the  space-consciousness 
of  what-we-are  makes  such  conceptions  impossible.  Being  in  it 
is  whole.  And  the  I-consciousness,  being  space-consciousness, 
rises  into  whole-being  where  all  differences  are  sublated  for 
even  our  thought,  and  sin  becomes  an  impossible  conception. 
It  cannot  exist  in  this  consciousness.  Hence  the  truth,  "  Except 
ye  believe  that  I-Am,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins."  In  some  way, 
by  one  path  or  other,  \i  we  cannot  reach  a  consciousness  where 
sin-difference  is  sublated,  and  where  the  very  conception  of  sin, 
wrong,  imperfection,  or  sense  of  law-broken,  is  impossible  to  us,' 
we  must  inevitably  suffer  the  conception  of  death  under  the 
consciousness  of  a  menacing  Ought-to-be.  The  Master  rose 
into  the  I-consciousness,  and  there  found  no  consciousness  of 
*sin,'  nor  any  '  law '-limitations,  all  of  which  were  transcended 
in  His  consciousness  of  Whole-God-Being.  And  this  is  the 
force  of  forces  underlying  all  His  teaching,  as  we  shall  try  to 
show  below,  concerning  Whole-Being,  or,  '  God,'  as  Unresisting- 
Being,  Being  who  has  not,  and  never  has  had,  anything  against 
any  one.     '  He  '  and  '  We  '  are  '  He  '  and  '  We  '  no  more.     There 
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is  only  Whole-Being.  All  conceptual  'direction'  also  dis- 
appears in  its  limitations  of  being,  and  has  no  longer  a  place 
in  our  consciousness. 

But  our  conception  of  a  Law  involves  our  freedom  to  obey 
it,  and  also  the  possession  of  power,  or  energy,  to  fulfil  its 
commands.  We  have  seen  that  our  idea  of  energy  arises  from 
a  consciousness  of  resistance,  and  the  idea  of  resistance  to 
arise  from  a  consciousness  of  being  free  to  put  forth  energy. 
If  we  did  not  act  we  would  never  know  resistance,  and  if  we 
had  no  consciousness  of  freedom,  we  would  never  act  at  all. 

But  this  only  carries  the  problem  further  back  to  the  question, 

How  comes  our  idea  of  freedom?  And  we  reply  that  Space- 
Being,  while  it  clearly  yields  our  consciousness  of  Whole-Energy 
even  as  our  I-consciousness  yields  our  consciousness  of  conative 
force,  yields  likewise  our  consciousness  of  Whole- Freedom. 
On  no  other  basis  is  it  possible  to  interpret  that  absolute 
freedom  of  which  we  are  all  conscious.  If  we  suppose,  for 
example,  that  man  is  not  conscious  of  Whole-Being,  but  only 
of  divided  being,  then  he  never  can  be  free  from  the  possibilities 
of  the  other.  He  may  have  freedom  under  conditions,  but  not 
the  absolute  freedom  of  which  he  is  conscious.  And  to  have 
such  a  consciousness,  it  must  be  assumed  that  he  is  conscious 
of  not  being  othered  absolutely.  But  in  his  consciousness  of 
space-being  he  is  assured  of  whole-being  and  consequently  also 
of  absolute,  or  whole-freedom. 

Choice,  as  an  experience,  does  not  therefore  arise  into 
experience  with  our  consciousness  of  what-we-are,  but  only 
with  the  imperfect  consciousness  of  what-we-are  as  othered- 
being;  one;  and  personal.  We  have  no  choice,  e.g.,  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  shall  develop  from  the  protoplasmic  cell, 
whether  or  not  we  shall  take  that  form  at  all,  or  whether  or 
not  we  shall  be  beings.  We  have  not  the  refusal  of  being. 
Choice  does  not  exist,  because  neither  at  that  stage  nor  at 
present,  have  we  the  remotest  consciousness  of  being  one-  or 
unit-being,  and  othered  by  Being  not  us.  We  are  not  there- 
fore under  force  to  be,  although  'force'  arises  conceptually  out 
of  our  being.  Our  consciousness  is  purely  '  I' :  Is ;  with  no 
consciousness  of '  force '  except  of  Energy  Whole. 

17  L  No  consciousness  of  obstruction,  or  impeding  force,  is 
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to  be  found  in  this  consciousness.  The  space-consciousness 
alone  gives  the  highest  consciousness  of  Freedojn,  Whole-being 
is  not  Othered,  that  is,  by  any  driving  Necessity.  And  this  is 
the  consciousness  of  Freedom  which  man  has  always  possessed. 
It  is  the  basal  consciousness  which  begets  all  other  forms  of 
freedom  familiar  to  us  as  social,  civic,  religious,  or  otherwise. 
Man  himself  is  free  from  the  otherness  of  any  being  in  that  he 
is  conscious  of  Whole-  or  Space-being.  He  is  Being-Yx^^^  and 
has  not  merely  freedom  conferred  upon  him  under  "  laws." 

Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  arises  the  consciousness  of 
limitation  ?*  I>ecause,  we  answer,  the  Space-consciousness  gives 
as  full  freedom  for  a  consciousness  of  Limit  as  of  the  Unlimit. 
Space-Being  is  the  limit.  We  are  conscious  of  space  as  limit. 
We  have  no  consciousness  of  desiring  or  needing  freedom 
beyond  space.  There  is  nothing  in  the  conscious  being  of  man 
that  desires  more  for  itself,  in  the  absolute  fulness  of  his  desires, 
than  what  his  space -being  receives  in  be'mg  space.  In  his 
space-being  his  freedom  is  whole,  and  his  consciousness  of  his 
limit  is  reached  in  the  consciousness  that  it  is  whole.  Our 
limit  lies  in  the  absolute  fulness  of  our  being ;  but,  as  space- 
being,  this  consciousness  subsumes  both  relatives,  limit  and 
unlimit,  in  one  of  wholeness. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  we  are  able  to  understand  how  every- 
thing in  the  realm  of  Nature  only  realises  its  true  nature  in 
the  consciousness  of  being  space.  For  space  is  basal  for  every 
conception  of  ''  Nature!'  It  is  also  in  this  view  that  we  under- 
stand how  everything  in  the  universe  is  under  the  consciousness 
of  a  possible  freedom  of  transformation  into  all  else  that  is 
possible.  All  freely  goes  through  all ;  all  possible  changes  are 
possible  for  all.  The  space-consciousness,  being  basal  for  all 
being,  renders  this  consciousness  necessary.  Being  is  Whole. 
But  we  must  abide  in  space.  We  have  no  consciousness  of 
being,  except  space  being.  We  must  abide  as  space.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  cannot  conceive  a  force,  a  will,  or  a  motion,  even 
when  we  put  these  into  the  high  concept-form  of  *  God,'  as  being 
independent  of  space.  Every  consciousness,  as  every  conception, 
is  conditioned  in  our  consciousness  of  space-being.  And  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  always  have  a  consciousness  of  boundless, 
absolute  freedom,  at  the  same  time  that  we  have  a  consciousness 
oi  3bso\uit  limitation  of  liberty.     It  must  also  be  apparent  that 


the  much-debated  antithesis  between  Freedom  and  Necessity 
exists  only  far  below  and  outside  of  our  space-consciousness. 
When  indeed  the  space-consciousness  is  accepted  into  the 
problem,  eve7y  antithesis  vanishes,  and  reason  comes  to 
her  own. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

SPACE    AND    THE    ATTRIBUTES     OF     DEITY.      IS.       ALMIGHTY. 
OMNISCIENCE.         OMNIPRESENCE.  INFINITE.  UNITY. 

VALUE.        GOOD.        SUBSTANCE.        CAUSE.        BEAUTY,     OR 
GLORY. 

172.  The  root-consciousness  out  of  which  the  Thought  of 
Man  has  evolved  and  developed  his  great  conceptions  of  Deit)-, 
past  and  present,  is  unquestionably  the  Is-Consciousness.  Neces- 
sarily so,  for  no  conception  of  *  God,'  as  Being,  ever  transcends 
our  consciousness  of  Is-Being  in  value.  To  Be,  is  the  ultimate 
statement  which  can  possibly  be  made  of  even  'God.'  And  it 
is  this  consciousness  which  we  also  possess  for  what-we-are. 
Therefore,  it  follows  that  not  even  our  consciousness  of  '  God ' 
transcends  the  value  of  Being  of  which  we  are  conscious. 
Fundamentally,  we  cannot  think  differently  of '  God  '-Being  and 
of  what-we-are.  That  is  to  say,  our  consciousness  of  God- 
Being  and  of  what-we-are  is,  so  far,  an  identical  consciousness  of 
same-hQ\x\g.  It  is  for  this  rerson  that  God-being  and  what-we- 
are  can  then  be  conceived  as  one-being,  or  God-Man-being. 
But  when  vve  realise  that  this  identical  consciousness  of  same- 
being  is  identically  one  of  space- being,  then  the  same 
consciousness  realises  God-Being,  Man-Being,  and  All-Beino-, 
as  not  only  same-being,  and  Unit-being,  but  Whole-Being.  Is- 
Being  is  thus  realised  also  as  Whole- Value. 

Similarly,  all  conceptual  'attributes'  of  Being  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  God-Being  spring  from  the  Is-Consciousness; 
the  consciousness  of  what-we-are.  No  doubt,  it  seems  at  first 
almost  blasphemous  to  say  that  the  '  attribute '  of  Almightiness 
strictly  belongs  to  what-we-are.  But  we  are  never  conscious, 
and  the  world  in  its  long  history  never  has  been  conscious,  of 
a   greater  power  than    is   given    in    the    consciousness  of  the 
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Space- 1  consciousness.  There  is  no  power  in  Nature,  as  we 
have  tried  to  show  in  the  previous  chapter,  which  transcends 
the  power  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  being  space-being. 
And  as  this  power  is  Whole-Power,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
human  mind  to  conceive  a  greater.  Therefore,  for  all  our 
conceptions  (and  we  must  remember  that  even  *  God '  is  but 
a  conception  in  all  Religions),  this  consciousness  of  Space-Being 
is  fundamental  for  the  'attribute'  of  Almightiness. 

The  reason,  perhaps,  why  we  despair  of  claiming  this  and 
similar  deistic  '  attributes  '  for  ourselves,  is  found  in  making  our 
narrow  conceptions  of  all  we  have  realised  of  Being  to  be  the 
complete  measurement  of  our  consciousness  of  what-we-are. 
We  must  put  this  method  completely  aside.  For  our  conscious- 
ness of  what-we-are  has  never  yet  been  wholly  realised  through 
any  conception  of  our  knowledge.  For  example,  no  conception 
of  the  tree-being  ever  transcends  our  consciousness  of  the 
seed -being  from  which  it  is  realised.  The  being  of  the  tree 
simply  unfolds  to  sense  and  understanding  somewhat  of  seed- 
being,  but  nothing  the  tree  ever  realises  can  transcend  the 
Is-Being  given  in  our  consciousness  of  what-it-is  as  space-being. 
So  also  the  original  Nebula  of  the  Solar  System  knew  itself  to 
be,  and  infinitely  more  to  be,  than  any  of  its  evolved  and 
developed  parts  of  Sun  and  Planets  have  ever  realised  of 
Being  through  our  conceptions  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  only  slowly  realising  through  our  blurred  and  imperfect 
conceptions  somewhat. of  the  Being  which  our  consciousness 
assures  us  lay  in  the  original  Nebula.  So  also  when  Jesus 
said  "  It  is  finished,"  He  expressed  a  conscious  knowledge  of 
His  being  and  work  which  never  can  be  surpassed  by  the 
actual  historical  development  of  Christianity  through  all  time 
as  a  realised  product. 

In  like  manner  it  appears  to  be  the  acme  of  absurdity  to 
say  that  in  our  consciousness  of  what-we-are  as  space-being,  we 
already  know  more  infinitely  than  we  can  ever  possibly  know 
through  the  instruments  of  conceptuality.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  in  our  consciousness  of  Is-Being  as  Whole-Being  we  have 
knowledge  which  never  can  be  surpassed  or  transcended  by  any 
knowledge  which  we  may  yet  realise  by  our  '  categories  of  the 
understanding.'  Omniscmice,  therefore,  as  an  'attribute'  of 
Bemg,  cannot   now   be   viewed   as    merely  an    attribute   of  a 
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Unit- Being  whose  limitless  conceptual  knowledge  might  be 
compared  with  the  fractional  knowledge  of  other  unit-beings. 
To  be  conscious  of  what-we-are  as  space-being  must  be 
regarded  as  knowledge  which  sublates  and  transcends  all 
conceptuality  absolutely.  No  realisation  of  what-we-are,  of 
what  '  God  '  is,  or  of  what  the  Universe  is,  can  possibly  add  to 
the  knowledge-worth  which  is  given  in  that  consciousness.  In 
reality,  we  are  always  conscious  that  each  conception  of  our 
knowledge  of  these  *  beings '  is  constantly  rebuked  and  corrected 
by  this  consciousness  of  Space- Being. 

And  in  the  same  plane  of  reasoning,  it  must  be  evident  that 
this  consciousness  of  what-we-are,  as  space-being,  compels  us 
also  to  give  a  far  wider  and  far  fuller  meaning  to  the  term 
Omnipresence  than  as  connoting  merely  an  intimate  contactual 
presence  of  an  All-Thing  or  Person,  with  every  other  thing  or 
person,  which  is,  or  is  yet  to  be,  held  as  existentially  isolated 
from  Itself  There  cannot  now,  with  such  a  consciousness,  be 
any  conception  of  Otherness  in  such  presential  Being.  Our 
true  consciousness  is  of  Whole-Being.  Here,  There,  and  Where 
are  terms  inapplicable.  They  become  subsumed  in  our  con- 
sciousness of  Whole-Being-Space.  These  terms  are  only 
conceivable  as  true  when  we  first  affirm  our  conceptions  of 
being  to  be  as  absolute  as  our  consciousness  of  Being,  that  is 
of  Space-Being. 

But  lest,  in  so  reasoning,  we  should  offend  traditionary 
religious  susceptibilities,  and  lest  it  should  be  said  that  we  are 
abolishing  'God,'  we  must  remind  the  reader  that  we  are  only 
dealing  here  with  the  imperfect  conceptions  of  'God,'  and  trying 
to  correct  by  higher  truth  the  'attributes'  upon' which  such 
imperfect  conceptions  have  been  built.  For  \i  by  the  term 
^God'  we  mean  Highest  Being,  then  no  conception  can  be 
adequate  to  express  it,  and  a  final  interpretation  of  it  can  only 
be  made  through  our  ultimate  consciousness  of  Is-Being ;  that 
is,  through  our  consciousness  of  what-we-are,  as  SpaceT^eing- 
Whole.  And  we  do  not  think  that  we  assume  any  method 
contrary  to  this  highest  consciousness.  For  it  is  the  reader's 
own  experience  that  he  never  has  a  consciousness  of  any 
bounds  to  Is-Being,  i.e.,  to  his  I-consciousness.  His  I-conscious- 
ness  ever  stands  above  all  he  knows,  or  is  capable  of  knowing,  as 
its  test  of  reality,  and  final  guarantor  of  truth.     He  is  never 
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conscious  of  any  bounds  to  his  knowledge,  therefore,  of  what- 
he-is;  Is-Being;  which  is  connotative  of  All -knowledge.  It  is 
a  consciousness  indeed  which,  as  a  matter  of  experience, 
expresses  itself  in  a  boundless  desire  to  realise  more  and  more 
knowledge  of  What- Is.  We  have  not  the  remotest  conscious7iess 
that  our  capacity  for  knowledge  may  come  to  an  end.  But  this  is 
really  a  consciousness  that  all  knowledge  lies  within  our  grasp, 
though  we  may  not,  unto  the  ages  of  the  ages,  ever  realise 
it  absolutely  in  our  conceptual  limitations  of  knowledge.  It  is 
the  boundless  Space-Being  which  we  are  that  so  speaks. 

We  are  therefore  only  trying  to  remove  '  God  '  from  the  limits 
of  logical  conceptions,  concepts,  and  conceptities — all  of  them 
children  of  our  space-spread  (§  89)— to  a  truer  consciousness  of 
Being  worthier  of  our  reverence,  and  more  in  harmony  with  the 
consciousness  we  have  of  what-we-are.  And  we  shall  hope  to 
show  that  this  was  the  grand  work  of  the  Great  Master  Himself. 
Otherwise  men  could  never  have  been  able  to  realise  that  a  man 
like  themselves  was  'equal  with  God,'  and  'was  God,'  and  who, 
having  nothing,  could  yet  affirm,  '*A11  things  have  been 
delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father."  Surely  the  potentiality  of 
omniscience  is  plainly  assumed  in  such  expressions,  "  There  is 
nothing  covered  up,  that  shall  not  be  revealed  ;  and  hid,  that 
shall  not  be  known  "  ;  "I  know  whence  I  came  and  whither 
I  go"  ;  "  He  shall  guide  you  into  all  the  truth."  With  but  the 
*  attributes'  of  a  man  he  also  claims  the  'attributes'  of  God; 
and  there  is  a  basal  consciousness  of  Being  in  Him  which 
enables  Him  to  do  so  in  the  purest  forms  of  rationality. 
Omniscience  never  transcends  Is-Being  as  we  are  conscious  of 
it.  "  I  am  "  is  self-predicative,  the  superlative  characteristic  of 
the  Jesus-Consciousness,  and  is  therefore  omniscient  of  what-Is. 
The  '  I  am '  consciousness  is  the  guarantee  that  omniscience  is 
real,  rational,  and  experiential. 

Moreover,  the  claim  He  makes  for  Himself  He  also 
makes  for  all  men.  "  I  in  them  and  Thou  in  me,  that  they 
all  may  be  one  as  we  are."  "  I  know  mine  own,  and  mine 
own  know  me,  even  as  the  Father  knoweth  me,  and  I  know 
the  Father."  He  placed  'human'  knowledge  on  the  level  of 
'divine'  knowledge,  and  assumed  a  common  basis  in  His 
people.  Himself,  and  the  Father,  for  knowledge  in  its 
highest   expression,   viz.,   the   knowledge   of  personality.      No 
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doubt,  this  common  basis  cannot  be  affirmed  to  be  other  than 
Life,  the  Father-term  being  the  highest  idiom  for  such  person- 
alities, but  we  have  shown  (§  92)  that  Life,  and  its  correlative 
Death,  are  impossible  in  the  more  comprehensive  consciousness 
of  space-being,  and  it  is  in  this  ultimate  consciousness  that  we 
discern  that  all  such  attributes  or  conceptions  of  Human  and 
Divine,  Finite  and  Infinite,  One  and  Many,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
transcended.  We  do  not,  however,  ask  the  reader  to  accept  as 
yet  this  reading  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  until  we  have 
further  tried  to  sustain  our  position  with  regard  to  the  con- 
ception of  '  God '  as  supported  by  our  consciousness  of  Being 
on  the  basis  of  the  Space-Consciousness. 

hifinity. 

173.  Perhaps  nothing  illustrates  so  clearly  the  impossibility 
of  accepting  the  fixed  conception  of  the  necessa7y  discreteness  of 
Being,  in  its  multiplicity  of  dualities,  as  the  discussions  on 
Finite  and  Infinite.  For  unless  we  assume  that  the  term 
*  Infinite'  means  Whole-Being,  it  must  mean  finite-being, 
seeing  it  is  placed  in  limited  relativity  to  the  Finite.  Finite 
and  Infinite  really  mean  two  limited  presentations  to  our 
thoughts,  and  if  there  is  such  difference  in  Being,  absolutely  and 
necessarily  so,  then  the  connotations  of  the  term  Infinite  are 
of  limitations  and  of  nothing  else.  Under  the  cover  of  different 
terms  we  really  obtain  but  finite  meaning  for  both.  The 
Infinite  is  not  the  Finite,  it  is  asserted,  and  in  that  case  it 
cannot  include  the  All. 

It  is  less  than  the  All  by  what  is  Finite.  Can  man  then 
assume  himself  to  be  finite?  How  does  he  arrive  at  the 
conception?  His  limits  seem  to  betray  him.  His  limitations 
of  position,  time,  attainments,  power,  etc.,  appear  to  be  indis- 
putable. His  experience  with  mind-results  are  also  full  of 
limits.  His  senses,  likewise,  sight,  hearing,  etc.,  all  seem  to 
press  home  this  consciousness  of  limitation.  But  there  is  one 
fact  which  he  usually  forgets  in  accepting  his  limitations,  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  these  are  not  himself  They  belong  to  him, 
he  calls  them  his  conditions,  but  strictly,  he  never  finds  the 
consciousness  of  himself  in  any  of  them. 

He  appears  simply  to  use  his  senses  for  his  own  good,  and 


to  direct  his  thoughts  for  purposes  of  his  advantage,  but 
nothing  which  he  attains  by  the  help  of  either  of  these  *  powers ' 
can  he  define  as  what-he-is.  Nevertheless,  the  scope  of  his 
thought  seems  stupendous  when  compared  with  all  that  his  senses 
boast,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  how  vast  is  his  consciousness  of 
Is-Being  as  What-he-Is,  when  compared  with  his  thought  I 
And  it  is  here  that  he  finds  no  end  or  limit  to  himself  He 
cannot  shut  what-he-is  inside  any  such  concept,  conception,  or 
conceptity.  Here  there  is  no  edge  or  verge  in  his  consciousness 
of  what-he-is,  unto  which  he  comes  and  looks  beyond.  Wherever 
he  looks  he  sees  what- Is  in  the  identical  consciousness  of 
himself,  and  in  this  consciousness  of  Is,  he  finds  no  limit.  That 
is,  he  cannot  find  himself  finite,  even  if  he  try  his  best. 

Is  man  then  Infinite?  If  this  means  that  he  is  to  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  and  necessarily  sundered  apart  from 
the  Finite,  we  are  only  conscious  that  we  have  shifted  the 
absurdity  from  one  hand  to  the  other.  For  no  consciousness 
we  possess  ever  assures  us  that  we  are  sundered  from  what  is 
called  the  *  Finite.'  For  what  we  call  '  Finite  '  Is,  and  we  are  no 
more.  There  is  in  us  an  ineradicable  and  irrepressible  con- 
sciousness of  Is-ness  for  all  we  call  *  finite '  as  much  as  there  is 
for  what  we  term  *  infinite.'  Such  duality  therefore  must  be 
subsumed  in  a  deeper  postulate  in  which  no  determination  can 
find  a  place  for  itself  We  must  be  able  to  state  Being  without 
the  This  or  That,  Either — or,  finite  or  infinite.  We  must  get 
the  natural  basis  in  our  consciousness  which  yields  reality  of 
Being  for  both  the  '  finite '  and  the  *  infinite,'  and  so  reach 
common  Being, — Being  which  is  Whole  with  no  clefts  in  it, 
and  giving  no  consciousness  in  us  of  its  possible  cleavage. 
And  our  consciousness  of  being  space-being  fulfils  this  demand. 
All  relativity  ceases  in  it.  Man  is  then  conscious  of  being 
neither  *  finite'  nor  'infinite,'  nor  pressed  within  the  limita- 
tions of  these  relativities,  but  Whole  with  Being  absolutely. 
And  this  alone  satisfies  his  consciousness  of  what-he-Is. 

Such  terms  as  'Finite'  and  'Infinite'  should  be  looked 
upon  perhaps  as  mere  variants  of  the  Eastern  "  That  art  Thou," 
and  the  Western  "  Being  and  Nothing."  However  the  Unity 
of  them  may  be  asserted  in  some  imaginary  "presupposition 
beyond  them,"  the  'difference,'  which  is  arbitrarily  assumed 
between  them  to  start  with,  is  never  wiped  out  afterwards  in 
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any  sense.  And  the  reason  is  that  no  nexus  of  reality  is  given 
in  which  they  are  made  one,  far  less  whole  with  all  that  is 
Neither  the  'That'  nor  the  'Thou';  neither  the  'Finite 'nor 
the  'Infinite';  neither  the  'Being'  nor  the  'Nothing'  will 
admit  themselves  to  be  space-being.  Each  maintains  itself 
a  lone  apart-being  from  space-being  and  from  all  being,  and 
no  unity  can  be  predicated,  completely  sustained  by  our' con- 
sciousness for  such  being,  so  as  to  realise  a  reality  equal 
to  what-we-are.  And  without  this  consciousness  the  unity  is 
incredible. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  how  confident  the  modern  mind 
is^  with    regard    to    the    absoluteness    of  the    relation    between 
Finite  and   Infinite.     Theologians    almost  assume  a  monopoly 
of  the  Infinite  in  the  "eternity"  of  the  Creeds.     Philosophers 
so  far  agree  with  them  in  this  in  "  thinking  that  the  idea  of  the 
infinite  is  the  source  out  of  which  all  religion  springs,  and  that 
the  clear  consciousness  of  it  is  the  last  result  of  t*he  develop- 
ment  of  religion."      The  "  idea  of  God  or  of  the  infinite,"  is 
termed   "the    primary   presupposition    of  all    our    knowledge." 
The  idea  of  the  Infinite  is  made  to  equate  with  GoD  !     Prof  E. 
Caird    so    speaks    in    affirming   his    agreement    with     Herbert- 
Spencer,  and    says,  "  Further,  I  accept    Mr  Spencer's   view  in 
so  far  as  he  regards  th^  final  difference  of  the  finite,  beyond  which 
lies  only   the   infinite,  as   being   the   difference  of  subject  and 
object,  of  inner  and  outer  experience.     These  are,  as  it  were, 
the  pillars  of  Hercules,  between  which  the  current  of  our  life 
flows,  and  beyond  them  lies  only  the  ocean  "  {EvoL  of  Religion, 
i.  124).     Italics  ours. 

Ah,  it  is  that  'Ocean'  beyond  'subject'  and  'object,' 
'inner'  and  'outer,'  where  the  'pillars  of  Hercules'  no  more 
dispense  gratuitous  and  'final  differences,' which  is  the  grand 
secret  of  the  consciousness  of  Infinity.  When  Philosophy 
leaves  these  'differences '  far  behind  her,  and  launches  into 
that  "Ocean,"  and  the  space -consciousness  which  it  figures 
she  will  then  realise  that  Being  is  Whole,  and  not  a  swarm  of 
Units,  absolutised  in  their  permanent '  relativity.' 

174.  Strange,  also,  is  the  irksomenessof  this  "  final  difference" 
between  finite  and  infinite  to  the  Mathematicians,  who  in  the 
persons  of  Cantor,  Dedekind,  Royce,  Russell,  and  many  others 
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are  moving  eveiy  force  in  their  power  to  bring  to  birth  a  true 
"new  Infinite"  about  which  no  doubt  were  possible.  Our  own 
mathematical  capacity  is  of  the  poorest,  but  our  sympathies 
with  all  such  efforts  are  deep,  all  the  more  that  the  '  new 
infinite '  seems  as  pathetically  hopeless  as  the  old. 

What  mathematicians  aim  to  do  is  evidently  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  our  consciousness  of  Whole-Being,  but  what 
they  actually  produce  is  an  '  infinite '  as  pitifully  bound-up  in 
the  limitations  of  relativity  as  the  old  '  infinite.'  For  neither 
the  consciousness  of  themselves  nor  their  consciousness  of 
Space  is  subsumed  in  their  infinite  novelty.  Royce,  for 
example,  paraphrasing  Dedekind's  definition  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  infinity  of  a  system  or  of  an  object,  says — ''An  object  or 
a  system  is  infinite  if  it  can  be  rightly  regarded  as  capable  of  being 
precisely  represented,  in  complexity  of  structure,  or  in  nujnbcr  of 
constituents,  by  one  of  its  own  parts''  {Hib.  fournal.  No.  i.  p.  33). 

The  consciousness  in  which  this  '  system '  or  '  object '  is 
created  does  not  include  within  its  data  the  consciousness  of 
space.  The  entire  '  system '  is  postulated  to  be  an  existence 
in  abstraction.  The  '  system,'  the  person  thinking  of  it,  and 
the  consciousness  of  space,  are  all  differentiated  and  separate. 
The  'system'  might  therefore  have  everything  within  itself  or 
its  capacities,  but  if  it  had  not  the  being  of  the  thinker  within 
its  being,  it  might  be  'infinite'  enough,  but  it  would  not  be 
Whole-Being.  And  unless  it  included  Space-Being  within  its 
being,  its  pretension  to  be  Whole-Being  would  be  disallowed. 
It  is  really  the  confusion  between  the  two  conceptions  of  Infinite- 
Being  a?id  Whole-Being^  and  the  acceptance  of  the  one  for  the  other, 
that  causes  the  difficulty  with  the  question  of  Finite  and  Infinite. 
For  this  Infinite-Being  is  never  considered  absolutely  relativeless 
as  is  Whole-Being-Space. 

This  is  clear  when  the  conception  of  the  '  new  infinite  ' 
comes  to  be  applied  to  the  consciousness  of  ourselves.  This 
Prof  Royce  attempts  as  follows : — "  Now  what  would  be  the 
conscious  state  of  a  being  who  had  attained  complete  self- 
consciousness,  who  reflectively  knew  precisely  what  he  meant, 
and  did,  and  was?  To  such  a  being  we  easily  ascribe  godlike 
characters.  God  Himself  we  often  conceive  as  such  a  completed 
Self.  If  other  selves  than  God  are  capable  of  such  complete 
self-consciousness,  they  are  in  so  far  formally  similar  in  nature 
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to  the  divine.     But  what  our  observation  of  the  self-representa- 
tive system  has  shown  us  is,  that  in  their  form,  however  trivial 
their  content,  these  systems  possess  a  structure  correspondent 
to  the  one  that  we  must  ascribe  to  any  ideally  complete  Self, 
in   so   far  as  it  is  conceived  as   self-conscious.     A   completely 
self-conscious  being  would  contain  within  himself,  as  a  part  of 
his  whole  consciousness,  not,  of  course,  a  mere  picture,  but  a 
complete  rational  representation  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  the 
whole  of  this  nature.     In  consequence,  as  we  have  now  seen, 
he  would  be,  ipso  facto,  an  infinite  being.      To  define  the  ideally 
or  formally  complete  Self  is  thus  to  define  the  infinite.     Conversely, 
to  define  the  infinite  is  to  define  an  object  that  inevitably  has  the 
formal  structure  which  we  must  attribute  to  an  ideal  Self     The 
two  conceptions  are  convertible  "  (p.  34).     Italics  ours. 

The    fallacy  underlying  this  conception  of   Infinity  is   the 
assumed ^h'^oXwt^  wholeness  of  6^/^//- Being.     For  this  God-Self; 
this  "  ideally  or  formally  complete  self,"  who  defines  the  Infinite' 
is    never   more   than   assumed     Unit-Being.      We   are   always 
conscious  of  Space-Being  as  not  included   in  this  Unit-Thing 
It    is  not  whole-being   therefore.     Yet   Royce    bravely  asserrs 
that    "to   define   the   infinite   is   to   define   an   object!"      Can 
philosophy  be  wise  when  she    builds  her  house   on  such   dis- 
integrations?    It    is    vain    surely   to   hope   for   help  from    the 
concepts   of  mathematics.     No  defined  concept  or  conception 
ever  measures   Infinity.     And,  as  we  see,  the  mathematicians 
assume  a  '  Class  '  of  numbers,  and  find  that  one  number  or  part 
in  that  class  can  perfectly  and  precisely  represent  that  Class, 
both    in  the  complexity  of  its   structure   and    in    the   number 
of  Its   constituents,   and    then   they   assert   that  the    Class  in 
doing  so   is  infinite!      Similarly,  the   philosopher   assumes   a 
'Self  which,  in  a  complete  self-consciousness,  collects  into  a 
'class'  of  itself  all  that  it  can  reflectively  know  of  what  it  means 
and  does,  and  is.     In  such  a  case,  it  is  supposed  a  part  can  be 
found  m  that  complete  Self  which  will  rationally  represent  the 
whole  nature  of  the  Self,  and  thus  affirm  infinity  of  the  Self 
The    ^A///-Self  is   assumed    to   exhaust   our   consciousness    of 
Whole-Belno;  \ 

But  this  never  includes  all  Classes  nor  all  Selves.  However 
such  a  Class,  or  Object  or  System  may  be  able  to  represent 
Itself  'to  all  eternity,'  the  representation  never  takes  itself  out 


of  itself  Such  a  conception  of  infinity  is  hopeless  until  we  can 
have  an  assured  consciousness  that  no  other  possible  Class  can 
exist  save  this  One  ;  and  even  then,  we  have  no  true  concep- 
tion of  Infinity,  seeing  that  we  who  think  that  class,  say  a  Self, 
and  its  complete  self-representations  are  never  conscious  of 
l?e'mg  that  Self  We  are  always  outside  the  Chosen  Class, 
Object,  or  System,  or  Self,  or  One,  and  no  conception  of 
Infinity  results  as  a  consequence  equal  to  our  consciousness  of 
Whole-Being. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  this  Self  which  is  a  Class  by  itself, 
is  '  God,'  and  includes  all  things,  and  has  a  part  in  Himself 
which  can  perfectly  and  rationally  represent  Himself,  but  that 
this  Self  is  not  Space,  and  does  not  give  Space-Being  to  our 
consciousness  of  it.  Is  this  Self  Whole  or  only  a  Total ?  We 
have  a  true  consciousness  in  such  a  case,  of  God  and  Space,  and 
the  one  conscious  Being  is  different  from  the  other  Being. 
Both,  clearly,  may  be  Totals,  and  yet  not  absolute  Whole- 
Being.  But  if  that  is  so,  then  both  such  God  and  such  Space 
are  limited  and  Finite-Beings.  That  is  to  say,  each  remains 
within  its  own  Class  of  Unit-Being,  although  each  within  itself 
may  be  rationally  and  completely  represented  by  one  of  its  parts 
endlessly.  It  never  in  its  infinity  becomes  whole-^Niih.  the 
other  infinite  Class. 

Therefore  without  space,  as  a  consciousness,  included  in  the 
data  of  what  each  self-class  is,  no  conception  of  true  Infinity,  i.e., 
whole-Being,  is  possible.  And  this  is  so  for  the  simple  reason 
that  without  the  space-consciousness  for  all,  as  for  every  self- 
class,  every  self  can  have  but  a  consciousness  of  existential 
isolation  from  the  other,  and  therefore  an  obsession  of  finite- 
being  which  no  series  of  self-representations  can  overcome. 
The  ver)-  consciousness  of  re-presentatio7i  forbids  any  affirmation 
of  infinity  for  its  process.  For,  in  our  consciousness,  it  is 
Motion,  and  Form,  and  no  consciousness  of  either  Motion  or 
Form  gives  anything  but  Limitation  and  Finitude.  At  bottom, 
it  is  a  method  of  infinitising  which  does  not  advance  be)ond  the 
old  methods.  A  series  of  units  running  on  to  Endlessness  may 
give  a  true  consciousness  of  vastitude  indescribable,  but 
Endlessness  even  of  reproduction  is  not  Infinity,  for  it  may  be 
merely  Line-endlessness  and  Mass-endlessness,  and  as  such 
never  more  than  a  collection.     And  a  Class,  though  a  Total,  is, 
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after  all,  but  Unit-Being,  and  not  Whole-Being,  as  we  have 
said,  for  we  and  Space  are  still  outside  of  its  Being  by  the 
testimony  of  our  consciousness.  Or,  generally,  if  it  is  objective 
it  is  finite,  and  its  "infinite"  *  representations '  can  be  nothing 
else.  And  every  class,  self,  or  other  quantitative  assumption  is 
objective. 

175.  We  maintain  then  that  it  is  impossible  to  convey  to 
any  consciousness  a  true  realisation  of  a  genuine  existential  and 
experiential  infinite,  unless  our  consciousness  of  Space  be  taken 
as  the  basis  of  it.  And  this  cannot  be  done  unless  also  the 
selves-we-are  are  taken  as  conscious  of  being  space.  Homo- 
ousiousness,  or  homo-ensity  of  Space  and  the  selves-we-are, 
constitutes  the  sole  basis  for  an  expression  of  that  Infinite 
which  lies  in  the  consciousness  of  every  one  as  Whole-Reality. 
For  the  true  infinite  of  our  consciousness  is,  fundamentally,  the 
what-we-are  asserting  its  wholeness  or  common  being  with 
Space.  We  do  not  create  de  novo  a  consciousness  of  Infinity, 
either  by  running  away  and  away  to  endlessness  with  a  numerical 
series,  or  by  swelling  it  massively  by  squaring  and  cubing,  or 
classing  and  collecting  after  the  manner  of  the  infinitising 
materialist,  or  by  evolving  perfect  representations  of  an  'object* 
out  of  one  of  its  parts.  We  only  increasingly  realise  true  infinity 
to  our  thought  as  we  increasingly  realise  ourselves  beyond  that 
thought.  And  the  more  we  do  so,  we  are  irresistibly  driven,  in 
our  ultimate  thought  and  consciousness  of  what-we-are,  to  realise 
more  and  more  that  space-being  which,  as  what-we-are,  gives  us 
a  consciousness  of  Whole-Being,  and  not  merely  an  inadequate 
'Infinity'  of  relationship,  always  dependent  on  artificially 
assumed  'point-being,'  'objects,'  classes,  systems,  or  selfs,  with 
which  we,  ourselves,  are  never  conscious  of  being  in  any  existen- 
tial connection  at  any  time. 

Hegel  rightly  perceived  that  no  consciousness  of  the  Infinite 
is  possible  on  the  basis  of  conceptions  of  Form,  Motion,  and 
Process.  These,  though  put  to  endless  lengths,  and  apparently 
boundless  bulks,  never  in  the  least  account  for  our  consciousness 
of  Whole-Being,  which  is  really  our  consciousness  of  what  is 
misnamed  '  Infinity.'  For,  as  a  fact  of  consciousness,  quite 
indisputable,  neither  a  conception  of  Motion  nor  of  Rest  yields 
us  more  than  a  consciousness  of  relationship  and  finitude.     The 
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one  is  always  potential  of  the  other.  Motion  relates  to  Rest, 
which  our  consciousness  tells  us  is  potential  in  all  motions 
absolutely,  just  as,  likewise,  rest  relates  to  motion. 

176.  But  Hegel  while  scorning  the  false  'infinity,'  of  Immen- 
sity, erred  as  far  on  the  other  extreme  of  Intensity.  Instead  of 
following  the  theological  instincts  to  found  'infinity'  on  the 
immensity  of  eternity,  and  on  the  mathematical  non-stop  series, 
total  or  fractional,  he  abandoneo  everything  for  his  own  focalised 
Thought,  and  poised  himself  upon  his  motionless  Point-Being. 
In  doing  so,  he  did  not  escape  from  finitude.  He  only  viewed 
it  differently  by  passing  from  the  one  end  of  the  telescope  to  the 
other. 

We  give  his  statement  of  it.     He  is  condemning  the  Critical 
Philosophy  for  adopting  the  abstract  categories  of  thought,  and 
then  ranking  them  as  predicates  of  truth.     He  says — "  But  in 
using   the   term    thought   we    must   not    forget   the  difference 
between  finite  or  discursive  thinking  and  the  thinking  which  is 
infinite  and  rational.     The  categories,  as  they  meet  us  prima 
facie,  and  in  isolation,  are  finite  forms.     But  truth  is   always 
infinite,  and  cannot  be  expressed  or  presented  to  consciousness 
in  finite  terms.     The  phrase  infinite  thought  may  excite  surprise, 
if  we  adhere  to  the  modern  conception  that  thought  is  always 
limited.     But  it  is,  speaking  rightly,  the  very  essence  of  thought 
to  be  infinite.     ("  Nun  aber  ist  in  der  That  das  Denken  seinem 
Wesen  nach  in  sich  unendlich.")     The  nominal  explanation  of 
calling  a  thing  finite  is  that  it  has  an  end,  that  it  exists  up  to  a 
certain  point  only,  where  it  comes    into  contact    with,  and    is 
limited  by,  its  other.     The  finite  therefore  subsists  in  reference 
to  its  other,  which  is  its  negation  and  presents  itself  as  its  limit. 
Now  thought  is  always  in  its  own  sphere,  its  relations  are  with 
itself,  and  it  is  its  own  object.     In  having  a  thought  for  object,  I 
am  at  home  with  myself.     The  thinking  power,  the  'I,'  is  there- 
fore infinite,  because,  when  it  thinks,  it  is    in    relation    to   an 
object  which  is  itself.     Generally  speaking,  an  object  means  a 
something   else,   a  negative  confronting  me.     But  in  the  case 
where  thought  thinks  itself,  it  has  an  object  which  is  at  the  same 
time  no  object ;  in  other  words,  its  objectivity  is  suppressed  and 
transformed  into  an  idea.     Thought,  as  thought,  therefore  in  its 
unmixed  nature  involves  no  limits,  it  is    finite    only   when    it 
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keeps  to  limited  categories,  which  it  beh'eves  to  be  ultimate. 
Infinite  or  speculative  thought,  on  the  contrary,  while  it  no  less 
defines,  does  in  the  very  act  of  limiting  and  defining  make  that 
defect  vanish.  And  so  infinity  is  not,  as  most  frequently 
happens,  to  be  conceived  as  abstract  away  and  away  for  ever 
and  ever,  but  in  the  simple  manner  previously  indicated " 
{Logic,  2nd  ed.,  Wallace,  p.  62). 

We  may  take  this  explanation  as  a  very  fair  specimen  of 
Hegel's  view  of  Infinity.  And  just  as  we  have  seen  that  the 
mathematician  neither  gets  a  consciousness  of  himself  nor  of 
space  inside  the  process  of  his  infinite  continuum,  so  similarly, 
Hegel,  it  is  clear,  never  gets  a  consciousness  of  Space  inside  of, 
or  sublated  in,  his  *  infinite '  self  The  motions,  or  the  thoughts, 
of  the  self  change,  but  the  self  itself  never  changes  from  his  finite 
to  his  infinite,  although  it  passes  from  subject  to  object,  and 
again  from  object  to  subject.  The  whirl  round  after  itself,  a 
totalised  subject-object:  a  point-self;  a  number-one-being; 
never  in  the  slightest  gives  us  the  consciousness  of  infinity,  but 
only  of  finity  in  a  new  aspect  of  the  same  process.  The  process, 
in  our  consciousness  of  it,  lies  completely  apart  from  Space- 
Being.  It  is  therefore  a  finite  process,  as  distinctly  as  the 
*  arithmetical  continuum  '  of  the  modern  mathematician.  While 
Hegel's  'self  is  "at  home  with  itself,"  it  is  in  a  'home*  which 
by  some  strange  jugglery  is  not  in  space  at  all ! 

Hegel  reasons,  as  he  says,  in  "  the  simple  manner."  He 
first  assumes  that  thought  "  in  its  unmixed  nature  involves  no 
limits."  That  is  to  say.  Thought  is  assumed  as  Infinite. 
"Truth  is  always  infinite,"  he  says  boldly,  without  giving  any 
concrete  basis  for  such  a  consciousness  in  himself.  Therefore 
when  the  self  can  think  itself,  it  is  within  an  infinite  :  it  is  at 
home  in  the  infinite  !  But  this  surely  is  to  defy  criticism.  For 
the  thought  of  any  self  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  "  unmixed  "  in 
its  "  nature."  The  psychologist  may  speak  logically  of  pure 
thought,  but  experientially  no  thought  can  exist  apart  from 
feeling,  or  feeling  apart  from  willing.  Experience  is  not  a  thing 
of  couplings  and  contacts  but  of  life  and  marrow.  Its  growth 
is  whole.  One  might  imagine  Absolute  Thought  to  be  *  pure,' 
but  if  a  self  cannot  subsume  space  within  itself,  how  can  it  give 
us  a  consciousness  of  its  infinity  ? 

Moreover,  all  thought  is  motion.     Thought  is  inconceivable 


otherwise.  But  motion  itself  is  inconceivable  without  space. 
Therefore,  it  brings  us  no  nearer  to  a  conception  of  an  Infinite 
by  postulating  Thought  as  infinite  to  start  with.  Both  Thought 
and  Self  are  always  seen  as  *  objects '  moving  about  in  an 
immensity  of  space  which  blankly  refuses  to  be  sublated  by 
either  the  processes  of  such  a  Thought  or  of  such  a  Self  Both 
'objects'  are,  indeed,  'pure'  creatures  of  the  logical  process. 
And  the  process  of  the  mathematician  and  of  the  Hegelian 
philosophy  appears  to  us  to  be  different  only  in  that,  in  the 
former,  we  conceive  a  'Self  engaged  in  a  straight-line  race 
towards  a  goal  he  never  reaches,  whereas  the  latter  races  around 
his  Self  as  centre-pivot  with  no  hope  of  completing  his  circle, 
seeing  that  he  never  discovers  its  centre.  What  is  perfectly 
plain  is  that  neither  ever  rises  above  the  conditions  of  finity 
given  necessarily  in  the  assumption,  mathematically,  of  a  finite 
given  quantity,  and,  philosophically,  or  logically,  of  di  finite  given 
Self.  Contrary  to  Hegel's  assertion  that  "Thought  has  no 
limits"  as  Thought,  thought  cannot  be  conceived  as  anything 
else  than  limited  until  it  is  brought  under  the  only  category 
that  can  yield  a  consciousness  of  infinity,  not  only  for  its  own 
motions  but  also  for  the  being  who  thinks  thought.  And  as 
Space  alone  yields  this  category  by  which  we  conceive  either 

*  man,' nature,  or 'God' as  infinite,  and  as  Hegel  never  brings 
his  Thought  within  a  category  that  yields  a  consciousness  of 
real  infinity  for  anything,  choosing  to  construct  everything  in 
his  imagination,  we  must  humbly  confess  our  inability  to  accept 
his  philosophy  of  the  Infinite  on  the  basis  he  has  chosen  for  his 
reasoning.  Were  we  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  interpreting 
"God"  through  the  media  of  the  '^infinity"  of  philosophy  and 
mathematics,  no  '  God '  would  be  possible  to  us. 

We  rather  dare  to  say  that  a  candid  and  impartial  con- 
sideration of  this  question  of  finite  rt:««^  infinite  would  show  that 
the  difficulty  of  welding  them  into  Wholeness,  in  our  thought 
of  them,  springs  from  the  very  limitations  in  thought  which 
Hegel  denies.  It  runs  through  the  entire  vast  field  of  modern 
reasoning.  As  we  have  tried  to  explain,  the  'unit'  of 
arithmetic,  the  Euclidean  'point'  of  geometry,  the  'subject' 
of  philosophy,  the  '  ion '  of  science,  the  '  life '   of  biology,  the 

*  soul '  of  religion  and  the  '  God '  of  theology,  are  all  the  fictitious 
creatures  of  Thought  which  contracts  itself  out  of  Space,  as  to 
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data,  and  seeks  for  its  ultimates  apart  from  the  space-conscious- 
ness. Each  is  posited  as  if  absolutely  unconditioned  by  space. 
Consequently,  each  has  no  place  within  our  experience.  Who- 
ever met,  out  of  fairy  land,  an  arithmetical '  unit,'  a  mathematical 
*  point,'  a  scientific  '  ion,'  the  thing  called  '  life,'  the  '  soul,'  or  the 
'God'  of  our  theologies,  or  the  'object'  and  'subject'  of 
philosophy  ?  They  are  conceptual  limitations,  without  exception, 
of  these  motions  of  what-we-are  which  we  name  Thought,  and 
which  are  actually  so  limited  that  they  have  been  conceived  as 
absolutely  independent  of  that  Space  without  which  they  could 
not  be!  It  is  surely  time  to  know  that  until  we  can  conceive 
what-we-are  to  be  infinite  neither  can  we  conceive  Thought  to 
be  so.  For  Thought  is  Being's  motion,  in  what-we-are,  and 
in  all  that  Is;  and  the  ultimate  consciousness  of  both  merge 
absolutely  in  a  simple  Space-Consciousness.  If  we  must 
conceive  Being  at  all,  it  must  be  conceived  whole  as  Space. 
And  in  this  conception,  wide-open  as  our  consciousness  of  Being, 
all  the  host  of  point-to-point '  continuums,' '  ions,' '  selfs,' '  subjects,' 
'objects,'  and  arithmetical  'units,'  give  up  their  fanciful  isola- 
tions, and  merge  in  Being's  motions,  infinite  always  in  Space- 
Infinity:  or  more  truly,  Whole-Being. 

Unity, 

177.  What  we  have  said  in  the  foregoing  chapters  regarding 
Unit-Being  and  Unity  of  Being,  may  be  taken  as  furnishing 
sufficient  reason  why  we  judge  such  an  attribute  as  impossible 
to  Whole-God-Being.  But  as  an  instance  of  how  philosophy 
creates  such  conceptions  as  existential  isolations,  we  may  take 
another  example  from  Hegel.  He  has  detailed  an  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  'One.'  He  tells  us  that  out  of  Being  and 
Nothing,  which  are  the  same,  something  Becomes,  and  from 
the  movements  of  this  Becoming  there  dawns  a  new  thing 
which  he  calls  Being-for-self  This  Being-for-self  "  as  reference 
to  itself,  is  immediacy,  and  as  reference  of  the  negative  to 
itself  is  a  self-subsistent,  the  One.  This  unit  being  without 
distinction  in  itself,  thus  excludes  the  other  from  itself" 
{Logic,  Wallace,  p.  179). 

The  severe  artificiality  of  this  account  of  the  One  is 
apparent  on  the  surface  of  it.     For  however  we  may  permit  our 
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thoughts  to  focus  upon  a  '  being-for-self,'  which  is  to  be  regarded 
as  "self-subsistent,"  it  may  be  safely  said  that  no  person  ever 
is  conscious  of  such  a  being.  No  imagination,  force  of  fancy, 
or  any  power  of  the  human  mind  can  formulate  in  the  under- 
standing a  "being"  apart  from  the  consciousness  of  space. 
To  counter  this  statement  it  might  be  said  that  Hegel  includes 
space  /;/  his  Being-Nothing,  which  are  the  All  to  him.  But, 
unfortunately,  he  scorns  the  reality  of  this  Being-Nothing  and 
stamps  it  as  abstract,  and  as  an  actual  contemptible  scaffolding 
for  his  real  building,  if  it  be  even  so  much  as  that.  Besides,  it 
does  not  appear  necessary  to  formulate  a  "being-for-self"  at 
all,  when  the  conception  is  just  as  clearly  given  in  the  "  being- 
nothing"  at  the  start.  Our  consciousness  of  space  being 
unaccounted  for  in  this  abstract  "  being-nothing,"  we  perforce 
have  it  all  through  pari  passu  with  our  conception  of  his 
"  being-nothing,"  and  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  it.  And  despite 
our  every  effort  to  regard  "being-nothing"  as  all,  we  cannot 
subsume  space,  the  Real,  under  the  "being-nothing"  which  is 
Abstract,  and  so  we  are  compelled  to  dualise  the  "  being-nothing  " 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Space  on  the  other !  We  have,  in  short, 
this  "  being-nothing  "  intellectualised  as  an  isolated  conception 
with  which  space  has  nothing  to  do,  and  thereby  it  is  objective, 
and  One !  In  the  same  way,  when  we  speak  of  the  Universe 
as  all,  we  objectify  the  Universe,  and  regard  it  as  One!  In 
short,  when  space  is  not  included  in  our  judgment  of  what-is, 
our  consciousness  of  what-is  must  be  a  consciousness  of  unit- 
being.  When  it  is  included,  our  consciousness  of  what-is  must 
be  of  whole-Being,  with  unit-being  sublated. 

For  the  same  reason  which  we  have  given,  this  "being-noth- 
ing "cannot  be  held  as  "self-subsistent,"  as  Hegel  declares,  for 
it  is  conditioned  in  its  very  visualisation,  as  an  existent,  in  that 
space  in  which  it  must  exist.  And  \i  it  is  so  conditioned,  how 
can  it  be  said  to  "  subsist "  of  itself  ?  Our  consciousness  refuses 
to  separate  it  for  a  moment  from  space,  even  though  it  be  but 
an  abstraction  of  the  mind.  Every  element  which  composes 
the  notion  of  Being  in  our  consciousness  is  based  in  the  space- 
consciousness,  first  and  foremost.  It  is  impossible  therefore 
for  this  "One"  to  be  "immediate."  It  is  mediated  through 
the  space-consciousness,  though  it  is  understood  as  having 
nothing  to  do  with  space  !     Lastly,  the  idea  is  inconceivable  that 
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such  a  "  being  "  should  be  able  to  "  exclude  the  other  from  itself." 
For  the  '  other  '  must  always  be,  in  the  last  analysis,  Space,  and 
to  exclude  this  *  other '  from  itself  is  identical  with  an  exclusion 
of  self  from  self! 

Is  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  unsound  system  of 
reasoning  which  tends  to  Finality  and  what  is  called  Unification  ? 
This  is  the  process  which  is  ever  before  us  in  such  systems  that 
give  us  the  *  point,'  the  '  ion,'  and  the  *  life '  for  the  Sciences ; 
the  *  subject-object,'  and  '  being-nothing '  for  Philosophy  ;  and 
the  *  soul '  and  '  God-Person  '  for  Theology.  Each  is  construed 
and  run  into  a  cone-vertex  of  thought,  or  traced  more  and  more 
contractedly  into  an  infinitesimal  pivot-point  which  shuts  out 
all  vision,  and  puts  the  human  mind  into  a  cut  de  sac.  There 
are  advantages,  no  doubt,  in  such  a  course,  but  for  absolute 
God-Truth  it  is  ruinous.  They  are  all  mere  conceptions, 
created  by  our  judgment,  and  no  further  real  or  true  than 
judgment  can  make  them.  Not  one  of  them  but  is  already 
perishing  under  change. 

A  system  of  thought  based  on  the  consciousness  of  space 
has  a  great  advantage  in  that  it  neither  leads  to  finality  nor 
to  unification  (terms  which  imply  '  end-ness  '  and  "  one-ness  "), 
but  to  Wholeness.  The  'Absolute  Notion'  of  Hegel,  for 
example,  is  a  receding  perspective  of  endless  contractility.  The 
mind  constricts  its  vision  to  a  cone-vertex  or  to  a  pivot-point 
on  which  the  All  of  existence  is  believed  to  rest  like  a  ball  on 
a  table.  With  the  consciousness  of  space  as  our  basis  all  this 
is  reversed.  Mind-vision,  like  eye-vision,  looks  as  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  cone-vertex  towards  the  cone-base,  in 
infinitely  expanding  *  extensity '  which  widens  with  space-being 
to  its  utmost  until  our  own  space-being  becomes  coincident 
with  All-Being.  Such  a  system  does  not  therefore  tend  to 
isolate  one  department  of  thought  from  all  others ;  Theology 
from  Science ;  Science  from  Philosophy  ;  or  Philosophy  from 
both  ;  but  has  a  constant  and  natural  affinity  with  all  knowledge, 
and  with  every  element  which  in  future  may  be  included  in 
its  sphere.  The  tendency  is  not  towards  an  Absolute  '  Onel 
or  Thing,  but  towards  an  Absolute  Whole  which  cannot  be 
determined  save  as  we  determine  space-absolute,  i.e.  without 
any  consciousness  of  parts. 
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Value,  or  Worth. 

178.  The  consciousness  of  Space,  therefore,  alone  can  give  a 
consciousness  of  '  Infinity'  in  complete  agreement  with  all  our 
experience.  For  our  experience  is  that  a  consciousness  of 
Infinity  or  whole-Being  is  a  necessity  to  us.  It  is  not  merely  a 
curiosity  for  the  Boundless  and  the  Eternal.  Our  experience  of 
the  VALUE  or  worth  of  what-we-are  compels  us  towards  a 
consciousness  of  Infinity.  For  it  is  a  consciously  whole  Value 
which  what-we-are  puts  upon  itself,  and  in  this  experience  it 
proves  its  identity  with  Space-Value. 

But  no  conception  of  unit-being  ever  yields  a  consciousness 
of  absolute  value,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  degrades  the  concep- 
tion of  *  God  '  when  viewed  as  one-Being  and  not  Whole. 

For  if  what-we-are  had  an  absolute  verge,  or  dividing  line, 
which  isolated  it  in  being  from  all  other  beings  in  the  universe, 
and  even  from  that  universe  itself,  that  dividing-line  or  verge 
would  be  found  expressing  itself  in  a  consciousness  of  limited 
value  or  worth  for  what-we-are.  Consciousness  of  limited 
being  could  not  create  a  consciousness  of  unlimited  worth. 
Consciousness  of  relative  being  could  not  give  us  a  conscious- 
ness of  absolute  value.  For  the  values  of  the  other  relatives 
have  to  be  included  in  an  absolute  value.  No  single  Self, 
therefore,  could  possibly  assume  an  absolute  value  for  itself: 
i.e.  a  Whole-Value  without  any  part-consciousness. 

But  this  is  just  what  what-we-are  does,  and  our  experience 
always  confirms  it  as  most  natural  to  do  so.  The  Value  of  which 
what-we-are  is  conscious  for  itself  has  no  limit  in  our  consciousness 
of  what-we-are,  and  that  value  also  exactly  balances  all  and  every 
value  that  can  be  put  upon  the  "  Not-Self  I'  or  the  Absolute  Being. 
Our  judgment  of  the  value  of  what-we-are  is  based  on  an 
existential  judgment  of  What-Is. 

For  example,  the  world  as  compared  with  what-we-are,  is 
valued  at  very  little.  Nay,  many  worlds  are  as  nothing.  A 
universe  of  worlds  would  be  set  aside  by  what-we-are  if  they 
were  offered  in  exchange.  And  so,  universally,  the  Total  of 
the  content  of  the  Universe,  or  of  Nature,  would  be  felt,  in  the 
consciousness  of  what-we-are,  to  be  inequal  in  Value  to  that 
value  of  which  we  are  all  conscious. 

For  this  Self-valuation  is  an  infinite  or  whole-value,  and 
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balances  with  t/iat  value  which  the  All  gives  to  our  conscious- 
ness of  it.  Or,  to  put  it  the  other  way,  the  consciousness 
in  what -we -are  of  being -value  is  identical  with  the  con- 
sciousness in  what-we-are  of  the  value  of  the  All.  This  is 
the  answer  which  fundamentally  every  '  Self  gives  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  life,  or 
'soul '?"  Whole-Being  is  thus  whole-value,  subsuming  all  con- 
ceptions of  value. 

But  clearly,  the  value  attachable  to  our  consciousness  of  the 
Whole  or  the  All  is  the  value  which  is  identical  with  that  which 
is  attachable  only  to  Space.  For  Space  is  our  fullest  content  of 
the  consciousness  of  the  All.  Now,  if  we  remember  that  our 
ultimate  consciousness  of  what-we-are,  which  we  identify  with 
*  living  soul,'  is  one  of  space,  and  that  our  consciousness  of  the 
All,  Space,  the  Everywhere -Being,  is  the  same  consciousness 
which  is  formulated  in  our  conception  of  *  God,'  it  should  not  be 
difficult  to  see  that  the  absolute  value  which  the  *  Self  puts 
upon  itself  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  really  consciously  whole 
in  deing-  with  Absolute  Being,  and  cannot  have  any  other  than 
an  absolute  value  for  itself  That  is  to  say,  lAe  Value  of  what- 
we-are  is  identical  with  the  value  of  Space.  The  consciousness 
of  the  Infinite  or  whole  Reality  yields  the  only  consciousness 
also  of  the  Infinite  or  whole  Value.  Or,  Fact  and  Value,  on  the 
basis  of  the  space-consciousness,  are  identical.  It  is  only  as 
"relatives"  or  "dualities"  that  difference  of  values  can  be 
predicated  of  either. 

Let  us  also  at  this  point  remember  that  the  value  of  which 
the  '  Self-we-are  is  conscious  incXudQS  * personar  Value,  and  one 
in  which  all  other  values  of  life,  perfection,  etc.,  are  included. 
And  as  no  conceivable  value  eclipses  the  'Self -Value,  which  is 
always  equal  to,  and  identical  with  the  All- Value,  it  follows  that 
the  value  which  we  must  give  to  the  All,  must  be  one  inclusive 
of  the  *  personality '  of  the  Self.  Both  (if  we  must  so  character- 
ise them  for  purposes  of  reasoning)  can  only  possess  personal- 
value,  or  that  value  which  we  predicate  for  the  space-self  we  are. 
Also,  if  we  substitute  Being  for  All,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
contemplate  Being  otherwise  than  as  absolutely  full  instead  of 
absolutely  empty.  The  Self  is  unable  to  find  a  higher  value 
than  in  ^^-ing.  "  Our  ultimate  standard  of  worth  is  an  ideal 
of  personal  worth"  (T.  H.  Green's   Proleg.  to  Ethics,  p.   193), 
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and  this  shows  us  the  absolute  weight  of  worth  which  is  per- 
manently resident  in  the  term  Is :  what-we-are. 


The  Good. 

179.  Therefore,  the  infinite  value  set  upon  the  ^self^  by  itself 
coincides  also  with  our  consciousness  of  the  Infinitely  Good.  And 
only  out  of  this  consciousness  of  '  self -value  can  this  conscious- 
ness of  infinite  or  whole-Good  arise.  The  ultimate  judgment 
upon  the  '  Self  as  Good  or  worth,  is  identical  with  the  ultimate 
judgment  of  the  Absolute  Good.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  have  a  more  ultimate  judgment  of  the  Absolutely 
Good  than  we  possess  for  ourselves,  and,  as  we  build  our 
conception  of  an  Absolutcl)-  Good  '  God '  out  of  this  conscious- 
ness, it  is  evident  that  we  do  so  because  the  being  we  are  is 
identical  as  space-being  with  whole-Being.  Otherwise  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  have  such  a  conception.  For  we  cannot 
form  any  judgment  of  any  being  independently  of  the  only 
being  which  we  are  and  experience. 

Kant  fixed  the  conception  of  value  or  worth  in  his  doctrine 
of  '  Good-will.'  And  in  doing  so,  he  narrowed  Value  to  the 
limits  oi process  of  Being:  Now,  not  even  from  the  '  good-will ' 
of  God  could  we  obtain  a  true  consciousness  of  whole- Value. 
For  we  cannot  conceive  *  WilP  without  also  conceiving  change. 
To  say  '  good '  of  will  is  to  presuppose  *  bad  '  as  possible  in  such 
will.  Its  value  is  thus  merely  relative,  and  inapplicable  to 
Deity.  For  wc  should  alu  ays  demand,  if  *  God '  had  such  a 
Will,  what  then  determines  His  will  to  be  '  good '  and  not '  bad  '  ? 
And,  how  does  Evil  Will  arise? 

It  is  clearly  our  consciousness  of  Being,  and  not  of  any 
characteristic  of  Being,  which  satisfies  our  consciousness  of 
Absolute  or  Whole  Good.  No  consciousness  of  process,  will, 
change,  motion,  or  force,  etc,  ever  carries  in  it  the  consciousness 
of  self-subsistent  whole-Good.  In  order  to  obtain  this  conscious- 
ness, we  must  fall  back  upon  our  consciousness  of  what-we-are 
as  Space-being,  and,  in  our  consciousness  of  Space-being, '  good ' 
and  '  evil '  are  transcended  as  relatives.  In  our  consciousness 
of  Space  no  affirmation  of  either  'good'  or  'evil'  obtrudes. 
We  have  solely  the  affirmation  of  Absolute  Beatitude  in  the 
affirmation  of  Is :  Being, 
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The  consciousness  of  space-being  and  our  consciousness  of 
its  whole-worth,  or  infinite  value,  is  therefore  the  foundation  of 
every  Ethic.  Every  standard  of  Perfection  of  Being,  or 
Conduct,  must  conform  ultimately  to  this  consciousness  of 
Space-Goodness.  For  no  judgment  of  man  concerning  perfec- 
tion can  transcend  it.  Every  worth  or  Good  in  Nature,  as  well 
as  every  Good  in  man  or  in  '  God,'  as  we  are  able  to  think  these 
concepts,  is  relative  and  secondary  to  this  absolute  Good  of 
Space.  And  as  we  know  Good  and  Evil  as  relatives,  it  follows 
that  the  consciousness  of  this  Absolute  Value,  or  Good,  is  more 
than  what  we  can  conceive  as  Good.  It  is  the  absolute  basis 
upon  which,  and  with  reference  to  which,  our  finite  and  relative 
conceptions  of  Good  and  Evil  are  formed.  An  absolute  Good 
cannot  be  compared,  for  example,  with  an  absolute  Evil,  in  this 
sense,  for  this  would  mean  that  we  might  have  two  absolutes. 
Therefore,  the  Good  of  Being  is  beyond  characterisation  as  either 
Good  or  Evil,  even  as  Space  is.  It  is  only  conceivable  as 
Absolute  Beatitude.  No  fault  can  be  found  in  the  Universe 
because  no  fault  can  be  found  in  its  Ultimate  Being,  i.e.  Space. 
All  'relationship'  lies  far  below  this  level  of  Being,  and  conse- 
quently, all  conceptions  also  of  Good  and  Evil,  Sin  and  Right- 
eousness. This  is  the  consciousness  of  Being  in  which  such 
ethical  concepts  are  sublated  and  disappear. 

It  is  also  this  consciousness  of  Being  that  determines  what 
the  absolute  Ought  in  Life  and  Character  really  means.  There 
lies  in  the  being  of  everything,  an  absolute  standard  of  Value 
for  itself,  which  consciously  or  unconsciously  fixes  the  varying 
ideals  of  character  and  conduct  as  through  the  evolution  of  the 
ages  that  standard  dawns  upon  the  discerning  minds  of  all. 
And  that  standard  necessarily  lies  in  the  Absolute  Being,  the 
Space-Being,  or  IS.  To  a  man,  certainly,  there  can  never  be  a 
higher  conception  of  Goodness  than  is  given  in  Being  itself,  as 
we  have  just  shown  in  the  Value  he  gives  it.  To  Be,  sums  up 
and  swallows  up  our  every  conception  of  Good.  Conversely  every 
conception  other  than  this  one  must  be,  by  comparison,  more  or 
less  definable  ethically  as  *  Evil.'  There  is  truly  no  good  but . 
whole-Good. 

The  supreme  value  therefore  being  one  identical  with 
supreme-being,  or  our  supreme  consciousness  of  being,  the 
self-we-are,  or  Space-Being,  it  follows  that  our  consciousness  of 
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the  greatest  *  Evil '  will  always  refer  itself  to  this  standard  of 
Good.  The  abstraction,  or  withdrawal  of  Being,  or  what 
amounts  in  our  consciousness  to  an  abstraction  of  Being,  that 
is  DEATH,  will  consequently  always  seem  to  us  as  the  greatest 
Evil.  Hell,  Devil,  Satan,  Wrath  of  God,  are  all  terms  which 
fundamentally  denote  deprivation  of  Being.  For  life  denoting 
existence  is  construed  as  deprivation  of  being  when  it  passes 
through  the  experience  of  death.  But  as  there  is  always  in 
man  a  consciousness  of  space-existence,  or  existence-absolute, 
he  is  never  permitted  to  conceive  the  death  of  the  body  here  as 
final,  and  so  he  projects  his  consciousness  of  evil  in  this  world 
into  the  world  *  beyond.'  ''Death  eternal"  therefore  is  his  supreme 
conception  of  Evil.  At  bottom,  it  is  a  consciousness  negatively 
expressed  of  how  supremely  valuable  Being  is,  and  how  awful 
anything  approaching  to  deprivation  of  it  would  mean.  And 
from  this  conception  it  is  a  natural  deduction  that  as  long  as 
men  do  not  conceive  their  being  to  be  identical  with  Space- 
Being,  this  fear  must  abide  as  a  power  over  them.  When  we 
realise  that  the  consciousness  of  our  being  space,  carries  in  it 
the  ultimate  consciousness  of  deathlessness,  as  well  as  of 
absolute  perfection,  seeing  that  only  in  the  space-consciousness  is 
the  sinless,  deathless  consciousness  possible,  all  fear  of  absolute 
annihilation,  and  of  eternal  continuance  of  evil,  will  vanish. 
For  we  can  conceive  change,  decay,  death,  as  overwhelming  all 
things,  but  we  cannot  conceive  this  of  Space.  Space  does  not 
die,  nor  can  be  conceived  as  possible  of  death,  dissolution,  or 
change.  So  likewise  Space  is  the  absolutely  Sinless  realm. 
And  it  is  this  consciousness  of  absolute  purity  of  Space  that 
always  determines,  at  bottom,  our  consciousness  of  the  absolute 
rectitude  of  what  we  call  Nature.  For  Space  is  the  ultimate  of 
Nature-Being.  When  space-being  is  not  included  in  our 
judgments  of  Nature,  nature  falls  under  the  same  baneful 
relativities  of  '  good  '  and  '  evil '  as  man  himself,  and  it  becomes 
then  impossible  to  predicate  absolute  rectitude  of  anything. 

Theology  having  been,  hitherto,  based  upon  the  objectified 
*  God,'  and  not  upon  the  consciousness  of  '  God  '  given  us  through 
Space-Being,  every  consciousness  in  man  regarding  his  relation 
to  his  God  has,  as  a  consequence,  been  overshadowed  and 
finitised.  God  is  conceived  as  One,  and  man  as  quite  an  Other 
one.     God  is  localised  as  a  resident  in  some  far-off  realm,  as  a 
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King  or  Judge,  or  Law-giver;  and  deemed  to  be  in  perpetual 
strife  re-adjusting  all  that  His  creatures  are  or  have  been 
perpetually  putting  wrong.  Relationship  also  is  never  perfect 
between  them,  because  the  Being  of  Him  and  them  is  never 
conceived  as  identical.  Show  men  that,  according  to  the 
deepest  testimony  of  their  consciousness  of  themselves,  they 
have  common  Being  with  all  that  Is,  and  the  conception  of  an 
absolute  relationship,  perfect  and  indisruptible,  arising  out  of 
that  testimony,  must  follow.  This  result,  however,  can  only  be 
attained  by  an  interpretation  of  both  the  Beings  of  *  God '  and 
Man  through  the  Space-conscioubness.  The  objectified  *  God ' 
of  Theology  will  then  pass  from  our  consciousness,  and  the  true 
'  God  '  will  then  be  seen  to  be  the  nearest  of  all  to  us,  to  be  far 
from  the  function  of  judgment,  for  Space  does  not  judge,  and 
to  be  all  that  Space  Is,  Almighty,  Infinite,  Real,  True,  and 
Good  absolutely.  And  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show  below  that 
the  unique  consciousness  of  Jesus  moves  upon  this  basis,  and 
alone  explains  his  unique  conception  of  Personality,  'human' 
and  'divine,'  and  every  predicate  which  He  employs  with 
regard  to  both. 

Substance. 

1 80.  In  such  a  view,  it  will  be  also  perfectly  rational  now  to 
bring  into  our  categories  those  of  'Substance'  and  'Cause' 
which  have  been  slowly  eliminated  lately  from  thinking  minds. 
To  us  this  fact  is  only  another  proof  of  the  tremendous  force 
that  resides  in  the  Space-Consciousne5s  when  in  order  to  realise 
itself  in  the  human  thought,  it  must  necessarily  thrust  out  of 
the  human  intellect  every  category  which  seems  to  oppose  it. 
This  is  freely  acknowledged  by  thinkers  who  are  compelled  by 
their  fundamental  postulates  to  renounce  'Substance'  and 
*  Cause '  from  their  data.  '♦  So  strong  is  the  sense  of  the  reality 
of  consciousness,  and  so  persistent  the  influence  of  the  ghost- 
theory  in  determining  the  way  in  which  its  reality  shall  be 
conceived,  that  in  every  age  some  of  the  greatest  philosophers 
have  striven  to  establish  or  re-establish  the  position  that 
consciousness,  thought,  or  the  Ego  is  a  substance  "  {Metaphysics 
of  Nature,  Prof  Carveth-Read,  p.  219). 

That  is  to  say,  VVhat-we-are  seems  the  most  substance-full 
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consciousness  we  possess,  and  if  substance  is  to  be  found  any- 
where it  ought  to  be  What-we-are.  But  we  cannot  have  a 
consciousness  of  any  quality  or  quantity  in  What-we-are  in 
order  to  conceive  it  as  Substance,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of 
af^xing  the  category  of  substance  to  What-we-are.  "  When  we 
speak  of  substance^'  says  Prof  W.  Wallace  {Kant,  p.  175),  ''we 
mean  only  what  persists  or  abides  in  time,  and  we  contrast  the 
permanent  with  the  changes  of  its  phases.  But  the  substance  is 
not  a  separate  thing  over  and  above  its  modes  or  manifestations. 
It  is  simply  that  change  or  alteration  cannot  be  understood 
except  in  reference  to  something  permanent.  It  is  easy  then 
to  sa}'  that  substance  is  a  fiction  of  thought :  Kant's  reply  to 
that  charge  is,  that  to  treat  successive  sensations  as  having  one 
source  common  to  them  (what  we  must  constantly  do  in  our 
experience),  implies,  as  a  ground  of  its  possibility,  an  identity 
or  persistency  in  the  consciousness  which  serves  as  the  common 
vehicle  of  the  successive  feelings.  Unless  thought  supplied  this 
persistent,  permanent  backgroimd,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  realise  the  relations  in  time  known  as  succession  and 
simultaneity"  (italics  ours). 

Here  'sensations'  are  traced  to  a  'common  source,'  and  this 
implies  an  '  identity  or  persistency  in  the  consciousness,'  and 
our  Thought  is  the  creator  of  this  'identity'!  We  have  no 
doubt  about  the  *  persistency '  in  our  consciousness,  but  we  have 
never  a  consciousness  of  our  Thought  as  creating  or  supplying 
anything.  Thought,  as  motion,  is  itself  supplied  and  created. 
Our  consciousness  of  this  '  persistency '  lies  far  deeper  than 
Thought,  and  is  only  found  in  our  consciousness  of  Space- 
Being. 
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181.  As  we  have  seen  (§  106),  Quality  is  supposed  to  reveal 
Quantity,  and  Quantity  is  believed  to  rest  upon  the  deeper 
category  of  Substance,  taking  Substance  to  have  the  content 
which  Spinoza  assumed  for  it.  Now,  no  quality, "  mode,  or  mani- 
festation," ever  gives  a  consciousness  of  substance  for  itself,  and 
consequently  it  never  leads  us  to  an  actual  substance.  What  we 
usually  do  is  to  assume  that  such  and  such  a  quality,  mode,  or 
manifestation,  is  associated  with  such  and  such  a  substance,  and 
that  this  substance  really  exists.  It  is  pure  supposition.  The 
quality,  etc.,  never  connects  itself  with  the  real  Substance.     As 
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soon  as  we  test  the  quality,  and  compel  it  to  yield  up  the  Sub- 
stance which  it  pretends  to  reveal,  it  immediately  disappears. 
No  *  object '  is  left ;  and  then  it  is  said,  "  It  has  ceased  to  be." 
In  reality,  we  have  then  got  to  the  true  basis  of  the  '  Object's ' 
Is-ness.      Something   still   Is,  although    the   quality,  mode,  or 
manifestation  has  failed  to  remain  with  it.     And  to  i^nozi'  this 
Something,  it  was  expedient  that  the  quality  should  'go  away.' 
If  we  were  just  to  the  facts  of  this  consciousness,  we  should 
realise    that    the  quality,  etc.,   in  going  away,  w^as,  //>so  facto, 
revealing  its  real  Substance,  viz.,  Space-Being.     There  is  indeed 
an    absolute    necessity  that  all  qualities  and  quantities  should 
go  away,  or  vanish,  if  Reality,  Substance,  is  to  stand  forth  clear 
in    our    consciousness   of  it.     That  which  wQ-are   is    never  so 
consciously  all  that  w^e  mean  by  Reality,  Substance,  or  Being, 
as  when   it  is   impossible  for  us  to  put  a  finger  or  a  thought 
upon  one  of  its  'qualities.'     And  it  is  just  here  where  we  find 
the  reason  for  our  consciousness  of  the  indestructibleness   of 
Substance,  even  when  all  its  qualities  are  '  taken  away.'     What- 
it-is,  is  really  Space-Substance;  what-we-are.     And  as  a  con- 
sequence we  can  no  more  conceive  our  own  annihilation  than 
of  anything  that  exists.     We  are  compelled  to  consider  space- 
being  as  ultimate,  or  rather,  zc//^?/^- substance,  of  which  all  other 
objective  '  substances '  are  indicatives. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  said,  "there  is  no  existence  without 
qualities,  and,  equally,  there  are  no  qualities  without  a  substance 
to  which  they  are  referred"  (Prof  Pringle-Pattison's  Scottish 
Philosophy,  p.   171),  it  is  not  always  evident   that   the   logical 

*  existence'  referred  to  here  must  be  Space-Being.  For  it  is 
admitted  that  an  existing  substance  may  part  with  all  its 
qualities,  and  in  that  case,  Space -Being  is  its  true  Being. 
For  this  deforces  all  negation.  And,  universally,  as  all  sub- 
stances may  part  with  their  qualities,  i.e.  as  'heaven  and 
earth  may  pass  away,'  it  follows  that  Space -Being,  which 
would  alone  remain,  is  the  sole  possible  consciousness  we 
can  have  of  what  is  Real,  and  that  alone  which  is  Real 
below  all  which  we  conceive  as  Quality  and  Quantity.  It 
also  means  that  the  vast  sum  of  Qualities  and  Quantities, 
totalised   in    the    terms    'heaven    and    earth,'    are    the    true 

*  Qualities '  of  Space-Being.  Consequently,  the  consciousness 
we  all  have  of  the  reality  of  any  '  substance,'  is  due  to  the 
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fact  that  such  'substance'  is   fundamentally  Space-Being,  the 
only  source  of  our  consciousness  of  Reality. 

If  then  we  take  Substance  as  a  term  which  denotes  That 
which  alone  affirms  itself  to  Be,  and  out  of  which  all  that  Is 
arises,  its  clearer  meaning  will  be  best  stated  as  Space-Being. 

The  following  extract  from  Lotze's  Metaphysic,  p.  ^6 
(Bosanquet's  Trans),  will  also  show  that  even  in  the  conception 
of  Substafice  the  human  mind  has  been  unable  to  think 
differently  of  it  and  space.  He  says,  "  According  to  a  very 
common  usage  the  name  '  Substance '  was  employed  to  indicate 
a  rigid  real  nucleus,  which  was  taken,  as  a  self-evident  truth, 
to  possess  the  stability  of  Reality— a  stability  which  could  not 
be  admitted  as  belonging  to  the  things  that  change  and  differ 
from  each  other  without  special  justification  being  demanded 
of  its  possibility.  From  such  nuclei  the  Reality  was  supposed 
to  spread  itself  over  the  different  properties  by  which  one 
thing  distinguishes  itself  from  another.  It  was  thus  by  its 
means,  as  if  it  was  a  coagulative  agent,  which  served  to  set 
what  was  in  itself  the  unstable  fluid  of  the  qualitative  content, 
that  this  content  was  supposed  to  acquire  the  form  and  stead- 
fastness that  belong  to  the  Thing.  ...  It  was  by  means  of 
a  substance  empty  in  itself  that  Reality,  with  its  fixedness  in 
the  course  of  changes,  was  supposed  to  be  lent  to  the  determin- 
ate content." 

Here,  the  expression  "  substance  empty  in  itself,"  is  simply 
the  vain  endeavour  of  the  human  imagination  to  conceive 
something  3,s  nothing,  and  is  only  another  proof  for  our  contention 
that  every  consciousness  of  what  is  Ultimate  is  a  space-consciousness, 
and  that  necessarily  this  space-consciousness  is  the  Ultimate  of  all 
ultimation,  and  is  therefore  the  Absolute  consciousness. 

There  is  indeed  a  consciousness  in  all  men  of  something  for 
which  the  term  Substance,  as  meaning  a  content  of  everlasting 
stability  and  permanence,  is  but  a  weak  interpreter.  And 
while  we  freely  render  a  deep  homage  of  respect  to  such 
scientific  Ultimates  of  Being  as  Ether,  Vortex  Rings  (if  they 
still  survive).  Absolute  Fluid,  Vital  Impulse,  and  such  like,  we 
must  decidedly  refuse  to  believe  that  any  conception  of 
Substance  will  ever  be  more  ful  y  or  more  perfectly  affirmed  to 
human  reason  and  faith  than  by  that  which  is  stated  in  our  con- 
sciousness of  What-we-are,— a  consciousness   which,  we  must 
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always  repeat,  is  simply  one  of  Space-Being.  And  in  this 
consciousness,  it  is  evident  (what  Spinoza  failed  to  reach,  and 
for  which  he  was  decried  as  Atheist)  that  the  term  Substance 
and  the  term  Personality,  have,  so  far,  an  identical  content  in 
the  same  consciousness.  That  they  are  not  absolutely  identical, 
and  that  our  consciousness  of  space-being  transcends  both 
personality  and  impersonality,  is  of  course  bound  up  in  our 
argument. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  that  until  we  base  all 
reasoning  upon  our  space-consciousness,  the  category  of 
Substance  will  be  a  scientifically  impossible  one.  Berkeley 
insisted  that  we  cannot  rationally  speak  of  the  substance  of 
Matter,  but  Kant  also  showed  that  it  was  just  as  irrational 
to  speak  of  the  substance  of  mind,  and  it  is  only  when  we 
stand  upon  the  Space-basis  which  sublates  the  categories 
of  both  'Matter'  and  'Mind,'  that  we  can  discern  how  true  is 
this  world-old  consciousness  of  substance  and  how  much  both 
philosophy  and  science  omit  when  they  discard  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  '  self'-we-are  absolutely  refuses  to  be  put 
under  the  category  of  *  substance,'  as  it  is  usually  intellectualised. 
And  the  reason  is  that  whenever  we  permit  that  category  to 
enter  or  dominate  our  judgment  of  what-we-are,  we  are  at  once 
confronted  with  a  consciousness  of  surface,  solidity,  materiality, 
and  so  of  limitation.  But  this  is  contrary  to  our  deepest  con- 
sciousness of  what-we-are,  and  unreality  is  stamped  upon  such 
a  *  substance.'  It  conveys  the  meaning  of  our  being  an 
"  unsubstantial  pageant,"  and  under  the  menace  of  change  and 
evanescence  like  all  other  concepts  of  thought.  It  conveys  no 
permanence  of  our  being.  This  conception  of  self  is  imperilled 
by  a  negation  which  it  cannot  withstand,  and  there  can  be  no 
true  conception  of  what  our  being  substance  means  until  it  is 
based  upon  that  consciousness  which  no  negation  can  assault, 
viz.,  the  consciousness  of  space.  As  soon  as  we  realise  our 
space-being,  and  that  affirmation  in  the  space-consciousness 
which  negates  all  negation  absolutely,  its  affirmation  against 
all  negation  of  our  being  becomes  conscious  to  us,  and  we  then 
discern  where  we  obtain  that  strong  and  persistent  determination 
to  affirm  reality  of  ourselves  under  the  most  adamantine 
category  which  seems  available  to  us.  For  Substantia,  or 
Being,  seems  a  conception  so  impregnable  and   invulnerable 
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to  all  invading  influences  of  change  as  to  tempt  the  'self  to 
found  itself  upon  it  as  on  eternal  rock.  But  what  really  is 
the  rock- consciousness  is  that  one  of  space  which  gives  to 
this  Substantia  its  only  assurance  of  absolute  reality  and  so 
determines  it  by  itself  The  consciousness  of  space  becomes 
then  the  absolute  one  of  substance,  and  in  that  consciousness 
of  space  we  have  at  the  same  time  a  true  consciousness  of 
space  and  substance  as  an  identical  consciousness.  No  conception 
of  solidity  can  approach  in  strength  the  consciousness  we  have 
of  the  substantiality  of  space.  The  '  self,'  in  short,  realises  itself 
as  eternal  permanence.  And  even  our  consciousness  of  "  God  " 
in  the  self  ascends  no  higher.  Space  thus  becomes  both  a  true 
consciousness  of  Substance  and  a  genuine  wide-open  concep- 
tion of  knowledge.  The  lowest  concept  of  substantiality  is  sub- 
lated  under  the  highest  one  of  Space. 


'I    '!*'l 


Cause. 

182.  In  the  case  of  Cause,  when  a  thing  is,  and  it  can  be 
shown  that  all  else  that  exists  holds  the  condition  of  its  being, 
or  existence,  because  of  the  existence  of  that  thing,  then  that 
thing  must  be  the  only  thinkable  cause  of  the  existence  of 
that  all.  Now,  Space  Is  ;  it  is  the  only  '  thing  '  we  can  conceive 
as  existence-absolute,  and  all  else  is  conditioned  by  it,  and  is 
a  priorily  conditioned.*  Therefore  space  is  the  only  thinkable 
cause  of  all  that  exists. 

For  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  cause,  either  personal  or 
impersonal,  to  exist  previous  to,  or  independent  of,  space. 
No  conception  of  any  being  as  causing  anything  can  be 
postulated  in  our  consciousness  until  we  have  first  postulated 
space-being  as  the  necessary  condition,  or  "presupposition," 
of  that  being's  existence.  Besides,  Cause  as  a  concept,  connotes 
Power  and  Motion,  but  these  are  impossible  concepts  in  con- 
sciousness until  Space  be  first  posited  as  their  condition 
of  being  and  acting.  Therefore  no  cause  is  thinkable  till  a 
consciousness  of  space  is  pre-supposed  for  its  being  and 
action.  'Things'  do  exist.  We  are  conscious  that  they  have 
not  caused  themselves.  They  are  not  self-determined.  They 
must  have  been  determined  by  an  Other.  And  Space  is  the 
one  and  only  Reality  which  is  conceivably  Un-Causcd.     Therefore 
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it  is  impossible  to  think  of  any  genuine  Cause  unless  we  think 
it  to  be  Space.  Space  thus  fulfils  our  consciousness  of  Cause 
Absolute,  or  Whole- Cnuse^  pure  from  any  conceivable  relatedness 
to  a  separate  Effect. 

Hume's  difficulty  in  finding  a  true  nexus  for  Cause  and 
Effect  receives  its  solution  in  this  connection.  In  thinking  any 
thing,  every  concept  seems  to  stand  out  in  our  minds  as  if 
distinct  and  single  in  itself  ixom  all  other  things  or  concepts.  For 
example,  we  think  the  concepts  Man,  World,  God,  Tree,  House, 
Matter,  and  readily  assume  the  illusion  that  in  reality,  as  well 
as  in  thinking,  each  is  verily  distinct  and  separate,  absolutely, 
from  the  other.  This  illusion  runs  through  the  long  list  of  dual 
and  so-called  relative  concepts,  such  as  Absolute  and  Relative, 
Cause  and  Effect,  One  and  Many.  The  illusion  is  of  course  due 
to  our  thinking  space  as  absolutely  apart  from  every  concept  when 
we  think  it.  We  do  not  include  space  in  our  data  of  conscious- 
ness when  we  include  in  it  these  concepts.  We  turn  our  '  blind 
spot'  to  space  and  only  see  the  concept  by  itself.  In  our 
judgment  of  the  object  the  space-datum  is  absent.  Hence  each 
concept  seems  absolutely  fixed  and  divided  from  the  other ; 
standing  "over  against  "  it,  with  no  possible  connection  between 
the  two  save  that  the  one  seems  always  present  with  the 
existence  of  the  other.  We  cannot  bridge  the  distance  between 
them,  and  there  is  always  the  third  thing,  our  'Self,'  which  is 
just  as  far  apart  from  both.  Isolation  is  thus  the  only  con- 
clusion possible,  for  no  nexus  seems  to  exist  in  which  to 
sublate  them  as  *  one.' 

Hume,  we  think,  could  not  find  a  nexus  between  Cause  and 
Effect  because  he  conceived  each  of  these  categories  as  independent 
of  and  apart  from  space.  The  very  consciousness  of  space  which 
made  their  division  possible  to  his  thought,  he  ignored  as  of  no 
value  to  his  problem.  But  this  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter. 
To  leave  out  space  in  the  problem  is  to  stultify  our  conclusion 
with  regard  to  truth.  It  is  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  space, 
as  a  factor  in  our  thinking  of  anything,  that  determines 
respectively,  absolute  identity  or  absolute  discreteness  in  our 
conceptions  of  reality.  Without  space  in  our  thinking,  and  as 
a  datum  of  judgment,  all  is  abstract  fancy.  Nothing  thought 
can  be  thought  as  real  apart  from  the  space-consciousness. 
Therefore  to  think  apart  from  it  is  to  weave  logical  or  thought- 
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things  which  have  no  reality  corresponding  to  them.  The 
*  unity  beyond  the  difference '  of  any  two  '  relatives,'  is  not  some 
imaginary  'Being,'  'universal,'  or  Spinozistic  'substance,'  but 
simply  Space,  the  Is-Being,  if  we  dare  to  call  it  so,  and  it  is 
never  '  beyond '  anything  in  any  sense,  but  fundamentally  is 
them,  seeing  they  cannot  be  without  it. 

Therefore,  there  is  always  Cause  beyond  the  *  relative '  which 
is  termed  '  Cause.'  And  that  Cause  is  Space-Being,  the  only 
thinkable  Cause  of  any  reality.  In  this  Cause  there  are  no 
relatives,  but  only  Whole-Reality.  For  every  *  relative'  finds 
its  relativity  abolished  in  the  identifying  consciousness  of  Space. 
Actually,  the  'cause'  which  is  held  to  be  relative  to  'eft'^ect'  is 
itself  an  effect.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  cannot  think 
a  'cause'  that  has  not  itself  been  caused.  For  we  can  always 
find  it  possible  to  ask  of  even  '  God,'  Who  caused  Him  ?  And 
so  long  as  '  God '  is  conceived  as  Personal  and  One,  and  not 
Himself  Space-Being,  this  is  a  true  possibility.  But  with 
Space-Being  conceived  as  Cause,  all  such  possibility  is 
impossible.  We  cannot  ask.  Who  caused  Space?  For  such  a 
question  has  necessarily  to  postulate  space  for  the  cause  of 
space,  and  thus  it  is  impossible  to  escape  from  the  space- 
consciousness.     Space  7nust  be  considered  as  Whole-Cause. 

The  categories  of  Substance  and  Cause,  therefore,  when  filled 
with  the  content  of  space-being,  are  at  home  in  our  conscious- 
ness of  what-we-are-  and  also  in  all  that  we  realise  as  '  God ' 
and  'Nature.'  They  likewise  justify  the  consciousness  of  the 
ages  in  maintaining  them  as  not  meaningless,  and  vindicate 
the  Weltbewusstsein  which  brought  them  forth,  as  qualifying 
both 'Matter' and 'Mind.' 

A  consideration  of  such  categories,  all  tending  more  or  less 
to  a  consciousness  of  Unity  for  each,  shows  them  to  be 
harmonised  only  and  wholly  in  the  Space-Consciousness.  Not 
one  of  Kant's  famous  categories,  as  has  been  said  above,  has 
the  faintest  consciousness  of  Wholeness  accompanying  it  They 
are  all  mentally  figured  to  us  as  units,  each  for  itself,  and  in  no 
wise  existentially  Whole,  but  only  as  possessing  a  capacity  of 
bemg  totalled  together.  And  Hegel  merely  effected  this 
Totahsmg  in  his  one  great  category  of  the  "  Notion."  And  as 
we  have  seen.  Unity  as  a  category  is  hopelessly  defective  in 
interpretmg  our  consciousness  of  God,  or  of  Whole-Being,  in 
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which  category  alone  we  possess  a  true  interpreter  of  Whole- 
Harmony.  And  this  leads  us  now  to  a  consideration  of 
Whole-Being  as  Whole-Beauty :  "  The  Glory  of  God-Being." 

The  Beautiful. 

183.  Truth  of  Nature  is,  fundamentally,  Truth  of  Space. 
Form  and  Colour,  so  necessary  to  the  interpretation  of  Nature's 
truth,  pass  away  with  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  but  Space 
abideth  forever.  Space  is  Whole-Truth  fulfilling  itself  through 
the  mediating  forms  and  colours  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
All  Form,  again,  is  reducible  to  Point-form,  lines  and  surfaces 
being  constructed  out  of  points,  the  structure  of  the  *  point' 
itself  being  due  to  the  capacity  of  contractility  in  our  point-and- 
spread  consciousness,  and  such  point  again  having  solely  a 
space-content. 

184.  The  ^ point'  because  it  is  of  all   forms  the  least  filled 
with  a  content   of  Whole-Being,  carries  in   itself  an   inferior 
content  of  beauty,  by  the  fact  that  it  represents  pure  isolation, 
and  refers  itself  only  to  itself.     The  circle,  when  considered  as  a 
point,   has    a    similar  content.     And   it   is  this  content  which 
renders  the  circle  less  beautiful  than  a  perfectly  straight  line, 
and  far  less  beautiful  than  a  curved  line.     Neither  the  straight 
nor  the  curved  line  have  such  a  consciousness  of  closed,  isolated, 
rigid    being,  as   either   the  '  point '  or  the  *  circle-point.'      For 
they  always  represent  possible  expansion,  freedom,  unfinished 
purpose,   and    something   not    yet    realised.      The    point   and 
point-circle,   leave   nothing   to   infinity.      All    is   conceived    as 
realised  and  done  with,  forever.     Form  no  more  goes  forth  on 
its   everlasting   way,   but    remains    fixed,   hard,   and   eternally 
obdurate,  representing  Being  without  feeling,  without  need  of 
anything  or  anyone,  and   without  any  expectation  of  kindred 
being  from  without,  or  begotten  being  from  within.     It  is  also 
without  response,  and  being  perfect  in  itself,  remains  silent  to 
all  questions,  and  returns  no  sympathy.     When  it  is  personified 
in  our  consciousness,  it  may  be  the  nucleus  of  all  our  deities, 
and  finally  become  the  Cosmos  of  the  Greeks;  the  "7^;;/"  of 
Moses ;  or  the  Pan-Being  who  can  drive  all  men  mad  with  his 
cry.     It  really  has  no  existence  save  as  a  creation  of  the  point- 
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and-spread  consciousness ;  the  creator  of  all  our  unit-objects  ; 
for  Nature  never  owns  it  as  07ily  such  a  point-form.  If  she 
creates  such  a  point-form,  she  clothes  it  in  sympathetic, 
instructive  light,  and  we  call  it  'star,'  or  she  fills  it  with  life 
and  love,  and  we  name  it  the  '  eye.'  The  isolated  unit-being, 
perfectly  itself  and  no  other  being,  which  modern  philosophy 
has  styled  *  self,'  '  God,'  *  Nature,'  has  no  existence  except  in  the 
thought  of  man  which  has  cast  forth  from  his  judgment  of 
Being  the  great  consciousness  of  Space.  In  our  conception  of 
such 'self,' 'God,'  and  'Nature,'  there  is  never  a  consciousness 
of  colour  in  them,  and  less  of  life.  And  neither  is  there 
a  consciousness  of  motion.  They  are  truly  Point-beings ; 
Form-dead. 

Time  and  Change  enter  our  consciousness  with  the  content 
of  colour.  Pure  point-form  does  not  change  or  grow  old. 
Colour  always  gives  a  consciousness  both  of  elapsing  time  and 
change.  We  are  perfectly  certain  of  returning  to  a  point-being, 
and  finding  it  conceptually  unchanged,  but  we  never  have  this 
certainty  with  a  coloured  point.  As  formed  it  is  fixed,  but  as 
coloured  it  is  under  the  menace  of  time.  But  as  coloured  it 
gives  also  a  sense  of  beauty  greater  than  we  obtain  from  mere 
form.  For  colour  in  its  very  consciousness  of  variation  finds 
fuller  response  in  ourselves,  as  everchanging  in  motions  of 
feeling,  thinking,  and  conation.  We  are  therefore  more  in 
harmony  with  it.  '  And  even  when  all  colour  is  subsumed 
in  white  light,  this  harmony  is  deepened,  because  then  the 
subsumed  colour  answers  to  our  subsumed  feeling,  thinking, 
and  conation,  in  one  consciousness  of  ourselves.  And  in  this 
way  we  come  to  realise  that  both  Form  and  Colour  are 
mediates  of  what  we  term  the  Beautiful,  only  as  and  when 
such  mediates  answer  to  the  consciousness  which  we  have  of 
what-we-are. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to  Ruskin's  contention 
that  truth  of  Form  is  greater  than  truth  of  Colour  {^Mod. 
Painters,  Part  ii.  chap.  v.).  His  judgment  was  based  on  Locke's 
arbitrary  division  of  the  qualities  of  a  body  into  primary  and 
secondary.  Bulk,  figure,  number,  situation,  motion,  and  rest, 
were  primary  because  they  were  of  the  essence  of  the  body,  and 
without  which  it  could  not  be,  and  all  its  other  qualities  were 
only  '  powers,'  or  secondary  characteristics,  which   apparently 
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the  body  could  exist  without.  Colour  therefore,  in  Ruskin's 
judgment,  sank  to  second  rank.  But  we  have  seen  that  neither 
Form  nor  Colour,  nor  any  quality  whatsoever,  is  essential  to 
our  ultimate  consciousness  of  what-is,  and,  moreover,  we  are  not 
here  trenching  upon  Ruskin's  particular  field  of  Art  Criticism. 
We  are  discussing  Whole-Harmony,  Glory  Absolute,  of  which 
such  Art  is  itself  but  a  special  branch. 

All  Art,  as  we  understand  that  term,  confines  itself  to  the 
limited.  Thought  and  feeling  are  restricted  to  the  possibilities 
of  Form  and  Colour.  Nature  and  human  nature,  for  art 
purposes,  have  no  other  bounds.  We  speak,  of  course,  with 
reference  to  the  Architect,  the  Sculptor,  and  the  Painter.  The 
Poet,  and  the  Musician,  have  their  peculiar  forms  and  colours 
also,  but  the  plane  of  their  work  is  on  a  loftier  altitude.  Every 
known  Art,  indeed,  seeks  to  interpret  Reality  in  its  Beauty,  and 
if  we  include  Man  in  the  term  'Nature,'  then  all  Art  will  be 
great  and  greater  as  it  interprets  not  merely  the  forms  and 
colours  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  but  also  the  deeper 
consciousness  of  V\^hat-man-is.  And  this  interpretation  has  no 
bounds  save  as  we  can  conceive  Space  to  have  bounds.  For 
'  Nature,'  in  our  ultimate  consciousness  of  its  content,  is  Space- 
Being. 

Now,  just  as  the  Point-being,  or  Form,  with  its  derivative  line 
and  surface;  and  all  Colour  with  its  variations  between  the 
dark  and  the  illimitably  bright,  are  conditioned  in  Space,  and 
are  inconceivable  except  as  ultimately  Space-being,  so  all 
Art  is  ultimately  conditioned  by  the  right  interpretation  of 
Space.  Any  Form  and  any  Colour  arrangement  must 
ultimately  take  into  account  the  paramount  fact  of  Space. 
The  Art  will  be  *  bad  '  just  in  proportion  to  the  *  bad '  Space 
involved  in  such  art.  For  it  is  always  the  Space-Consciousness 
which  rules  both  Form  and  Colour,  however  they  may  be 
treated.  And  as  the  Artist  himself  is,  at  bottom,  Space-being, 
the  fullest  expression  of  his  art  will  hang  upon  the  identifying  of 
his  own  being,  or  'soul,'  with  Space  of  universal  Nature.  This 
fact  is  often  heard  in  the  remark  of  criticism,  "  He  puts  a  great 
deal  of  himself  into  his  art."  Every  one  instinctively  feels  that 
what  IS  presented  in  true  art  is  not  merely  delicate  appearances, 
forms  and  colours,  but  the  artist's  spirit,  and  this  will  always  be 
the  test  of  art  that  can  be  approved  by  the  highest  standards. 
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185.  The  highest  function  of  Art,  therefore,  is  not  merely  to 
interpret  Body,  or  the  Objective,  through  Form  and  Colour,  but 
the  *  spirit '  of  Man  along  with,  and  through  the  consciousness 
of  Space-Being.  All  line-and-colour  work,  whether  it  is 
mediated  through  stone  or  pigment,  has  this  ideal  as  its  funda- 
mental potentiality.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  find  all 
Art  constantly  converging  instinctively  upon  the  Space-Ideal 
through  a  gradation  which,  beginning  with  Architecture,  passes 
to  Sculpture,  then  Painting,  Poetry,  and  Music,  the  last  being 
the  supreme  effort  to  preserve  art  within  the  limitations  of 
Form  before  it  completely  passes  outside  of  all  Form  whatso- 
ever, and  enters  formless  ecstacy,  and  the  deep  existential 
communion  of  space-being  with  Space-being;  or  where  the 
'particular'  is  subsumed  in  Whole-Being.  All  harmony  of 
thought  and  feeling  reach,  then,  the  ultimate  Whole- Harmony, 
and  Beauty  is  freed  from  the  limitations  of  all  forms  and 
colours  absolutely. 

Ruskin  himself  has  pointed  out  this  independence  of  art  in 
its  highest  impressions  upon  the  human  spirit.  For  although 
in  the  great  bulk  of  his  art-criticism  he  confines  himself  to  the 
objective  as  an  ultimate  reference,  he  naturally  surpasses  it 
when  he  touches  upon  space.  He  shows  that  we  can  have  a 
consciousness  of  Beauty,  independent  of  any  object,  which  lies 
neither  in  Form  nor  Colour,  nor  in  even  Light  itself,  but  only  in 
Space.  After  descanting  on  the  "  effects  of  calm  and  luminous 
distance;'  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  as  perhaps  "  the  most 
singular  and  monorable  of  which  he  has  been  conscious^'  he 
says — "  It  is  not  then  by  noble  for)n,  it  is  not  by  posit ive- 
ness  of  hue,  it  is  not  by  intensity  of  light  (for  the  sun  at  noon- 
day is  effectless  upon  the  feelings),  that  this  strange  distant  space 
possesses  its  attractive  power.  But  there  is  one  that  it  has,  or 
suggests,  which  no  other  object  of  sight  suggests  in  equal 
degree,  and  that  is, — Infinity.  It  is  of  all  visible  things  the  least 
material,  the  least  finite,  the  farthest  withdrawn  from  the  earth 
prison-house,  the  most  typical  of  the  nature  of  God,  the  most 
suggestive  of  the  glory  of  His  dwelling  place"  {Mod.  Paint., 
Part  iii.  sec.  i.  c.v.  §  5)  (italics  ours). 

186.  In  this  passage,  it  is  apparent  that  every  term  fails  the 
great  Art  Critic  to  express  what  he  wants  to  say  about  Space. 
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For  space  is  no^  visible  nor  material,  nor  finite,  nor  withdrawn 
from  the  earth,  nor  a  type  of  anything,  although  it  does  give 
the  *  most  suggestive '  suggestion  *  of  the  Glory  '  of  the  Highest. 
It  is  likewise  not  to  be  expressed  as  *  Infinite,'  as  that  which  is 
merely  relative  to  the  'Finite'  of  the  Schools.  Neither  is  it 
'  space-dz'stance,'  which  we  have  seen  to  be  objective  and  finite 
enough,  although  he  oddly  calls  it  *  distant  space ! '  WJwle-Bemg  is 
evidently  what  Ruskin  means.  And  as  such,  there  is  indeed  no 
Beauty  to  be  compared  to  the  beauty  of  Space.  It  is  the  charm 
within  and  behind  and  beyond  all  form  and  colour,  and  it  is  this 
because  it  best  reveals  the  Self  to  itself,  through  all  the 
powers  of  itself  What-we-are  finds  in  Space-being,  and  only 
in  Space-being,  the  most  complete  reflection  of  its  own  space- 
loveliness,  the  glory  of  Being  independent  of  Objectivity. 

It  is  a  common  experience,  felt  by  everyone,  that  something 
attracts  one  towards  masses,  forms,  lines,  curved  or  straight ;  to 
gradations,  proportions ;  symmetrical  material  of  every  shape ; 
colours  of  all  variety  and  tone.  But  the  beauty  of  such  is 
but  borrowed.  Absolutely,  it  stands  before  us  always  in  the 
unmediated  Space-being  we  pass  by  unheeded.  Landscapes, 
seascapes,  rock-scenery,  stone-structure,  the  human  form,  or  any 
form,  all  and  every  '  object '  which  we  call  beautiful,  is  so  because 
of  what  it  has  taken  from  Space.  In  our  usual  limited  way  of 
judging,  we  place  the  emphasis  of  beauty  on  the  Object.  Art  is 
usually  satisfied  with  this  accomplishment.  It  really  belongs 
to  that  Space-being  without  which  the  Object  could  neither 
be,  nor  appear.  The  Object,  in  every  case,  both  as  Form 
and  as  Colour,  but  mediates  the  beauty  of  space  to  us,  or 
raises  us  to  realise  ourselves  in  Whole -Being- Beauty.  And 
only  when  we  realise  Reality  can  we  realise  Whole-Beauty: 
Glory  Absolute. 

But  in  actual  fact,  no  artist  need  ever  hope  to  draw  space, 
or  give  Space  through  art-forms.  As  Ruskin  hints,  it  can, 
at  most,  be  a  suggestion.  It  is  not  possible  to  press  the 
most  meagre  point  of  space-being  within  the  limits  of  art. 
This  is  the  reason  why  nearly  all  artists  come  short  in  even 
suggesting  the  space-mystery  and  beauty  of  the  eye.  Straight 
line  of  eyelash  is  blended  with  the  curved  lines  of  the  eye 
itself,  and  both  with  the  delicately  graded  colour  of  the  iris. 
But  there  is  a  line-less,  colourless   space   g[\(^n  in  the  pupil. 
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which  is  the  despair  of  all  artists,  and  which  the  sculptor  is 
most  fortunate  to  be  able  to  intimate  or  suggest  by  an  efficient 
curve  and  hollow  space.  It  is  where  the  infinite  mystery  of 
the  space- being  is  seen  as  identical  with  space,  the  purely 
absolute  beautiful,  seeing  that  no  mediating  *  matter '  comes 
between  the  spectator  and  itself  If  it  were  possible  to  see 
space,  this  is  where  we  should  see  it.  And  when  rightly  seen, 
then  the  infinite,  the  divine,  \h^  personally  divine,  rises  likewise 
upon  the  vision.  The  eye  gives  an  infinite  regression  of  space- 
being,  'within'  or  'without,'  and  the  eternal  is  unmistakable. 
So  the  ancient  Israelites  saw  their  'God'  in  the  clear  space 
of  the  sky,  just  as  Byron  also  truly  described  the  same  wonder 
in  his  lines — 

"  The  blue  sky 
So  cloudless,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful, 
That  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  heaven." 

It  is  indeed  where  the  space-consciousness  is  most  emphatic 
that  Beauty,  the  '  multitude  in  unity '  of  the  Roman  school, 
the  '  Glory  of  the  Lord,'  of  the  Hebrews,  is  most  confessed. 
The  sea,  the  towering  mountain,  the  vastitude  of  plain,  the 
panoramic  masses  of  cloud, — each  in  its  objective  sphere  is 
sublimely  beautiful.  But  such  beauty  is  not  due  to  each 
because  it  is  sea,  or  mountain,  or  plain,  or  cloud,  but  because 
of  the  space-quantity  (if  we  dare  to  put  it  under  such  a 
false  term)  which  each  heaps  upon  the  mind,  and  which  gives 
the  inspiration  of  '  glory '  that  we  feel.  Literature,  of  course, 
teems  with  this  expression  of  space-beauty.  And  although 
students  of  philosophy  miss  this  note  in  their  great  science, 
we  must  not  forget  that  behind  the  categories  Substance,  Cause, 
Infinity,  One,  and  many  others,  there  lie  hidden  wonder  and 
glory  and  mystery  unspeakable.  Philosophy  simply  ignores,  in 
the  data  of  her  judgments  of  such  categories,  the  one  datum 
which  is  essential  to  the  revelation  of  their  glory.  For  when 
we  admit  the  space-consciousness  into  our  judgment  of  such 
categories,  they  live  and  move,  and  are  no  longer  mechanical 
and  dead.  Nature,  Motion,  Force,  Thought,  Person,  and  such 
like,  lose  their  isolated  repulsiveness,  and  become  robed  in 
the  splendour  and  sublimity  of  Whole-Space-Being,  Whole- 
Harmony,  the  prius  of  all  Art  absolutely. 
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1 87.  Having  referred  to  the  hopelessness  of  Art  to  express  the 
eye-space,  or  space  associated  with  any  form  or  colour,  we 
may  notice  nevertheless  the  overwhelming  power  in  the  eye 
to  attract  the  artist.  It  is  instinctively  felt  that  in  the  eye 
the  'spirit'  conceals  itself.  It  is  the  chief  exponent  of  objective 
'  personality.'  Than  the  eye,  nothing  in  the  human  frame  affirms 
so  profoundly  the  something  we  generalise  as  'personality.' 
The  limbs,  the  body,  the  head,  the  features,  one  by  one,  are 
all  passed  by  when  we  seek  for  the  person.  Everything  else 
may  yield  an  individuality,  an  object ;  there  may  be  thought, 
will,  and  feeling,  manifested,  and  all  the  impersonal  elements 
be  present  ;  matter  and  motion,  just  as  we  have  in  animals  ; 
but  we  are  only  satisfied  when  we  gaze  upon  the  space- 
presence  which  is  revealed,  not  in  the  lines  and  curves  and 
colours  of  eye-lash,  eye-brow,  eye-lid,  and  cornea,  but  in  the 
sky-filled  pupil,  the  space-thing,  and  when  we  find  that,  we 
find  also  what  satisfies  us  in  *  personality.'  We  are  then 
conscious,  that  is,  that  we  see  a  person. 

The  power  of  the  eye  in  all  animals,  as  well  as  in  man, 
need  not  be  emphasised.  Life  and  Space  blend  together  in 
the  Alotions  of  the  eye,  as  they  never  are  blended  in  any  other 
sense  or  feature,  and  yield  an  identity  upon  which  personality 
can  be  based  in  our  thought  and  consciousness  of  it.  Life 
indeed  must  be  a  motion  of  space,  for,  without  Space,  Life  were 
not.  It  is  in  the  eye,  and  nowhere  else,  that  we  find  both 
as  an  identical  and  personal  power. 

This  seems  important,  for  it  appears  to  establish  a  distinct 
connection  between  the  pupil-space  of  the  eye  and  the  vaster 
eye-space  of  the  sky.  It  seems  to  explain  why  men  have 
always  been  able  to  discern  a  Personality  in  the  Sky-Space. 
It  is  the  eye  of  Nature,  and  just  as  human  personality  is  most 
strongly  revealed  in  the  eye-space,  so  it  has  been  natural  for 
men  to  conceive  Personality  for  Nature  in  the  sky-space  also. 
The  space-consciousness  is  the  basis  of  both  conceptions  of 
personality,  particular  or  universal. 

188.  But  the  beautiful,  we  need  not  say,  passes  beyond  the 
aesthetic  and  blends  itself  with  the  Ethical.  To  koXov  means 
good  as  well  as  fair.  When  Jesus  said,  "  Let  your  light  so 
shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see   your  good  works,"  He 
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appealed  to  the  beautiful  as  much  as  to  the  good.  Men  see 
beauty  in  a  good  work.  "  She  hath  wrought  a  good  work  on 
me,"  characterised  the  work  to  be  as  beautiful  as  it  was  good. 
And,  in  general,  all  through  His  frequent  use  of  the  word 
KaloSy  the  Master,  whose  aesthetic  taste  must  have  been  of  the 
most  exquisite  delicacy,  weaves  the  beautiful  with  the  good 
inseparably.  It  lay  immediately  in  His  consciousness  and 
doctrine  to  do  so^for  the  highest  expressiori  of  the  beautifully  good 
is  Self  sacrifice,  and  He  Himself  is  by  this  standard  adjudged 
the  most  sublimely  beautiful  of  all  that  is  beautiful.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  and,  we  may  say,  of  necessity  also,  the  Artists 
have  instinctively  seen  the  highest  beauty  here,  and  the 
greatest  of  them  have  exhausted  their  genius  in  interpreting 
it  to  the  ear  and  eye.  It  may  be  said  that  two  branches  of 
Art,  viz.  Painting  and  Music,  revel  in  the  field  of  beauty  which 
Jesus  unveiled  for  them.  Our  art  galleries  and  masterpieces 
of  music  are  witnesses.  Neither  should  modern  art  be  blamed 
if  it  seem  to  wait  behind  the  art  of  Greece,  and  come  short  of 
her  victories.  The  task  set  before  the  modern  artist  is  higher 
than  the  Greek  knew,  in  the  highest  plane  of  beauty,  and  the 
lowly  consciousness  of  the  modern  that  he  never  can  achieve 
his  ideal,  is  itself  a  deeper  beauty  than  that  which  governed  the 
Grecian  conceit  of  being  equal  to  portraying  all  he  discerned. 

But  this  leads  us  to  ask.  Why  do  men  see  beauty,  the 
highest  beauty,  in  Self-negation,  Self-sacrifice,  and  devotion  unto 
death  ?  It  seems  strange  that  the  grandeur  of  existence  should 
consist  in  negating  the  very  thing  which  has  taken  millions  of 
years  to  evolve  and  develop.  But  it  is  this  principle  of  Self- 
denial  even  unto  death,  which  exalts  and  *  glorifies '  all  the 
saviours,  the  martyrs,  the  philanthropists,  the  patriots,  and, 
noblest  of  all,  the  Mothers  of  the  world.  He  who  has  given 
himself  most  completely  to  the  Other,  whether  that  Other  be 
an  individual,  a  nation,  a  race,  or  a  world,  will  be  extolled  by 
all  men  as  not  only  good,  but  beautifully  good.  Art  will  ever 
labour  to  exhibit  such  Life-sacrifice  in  the  most  beautiful  forms 
and  in  the  fairest  colours  expressive  of  such  a  consciousness 
in  all. 

And  it  is  here  that  we  learn  that  true  beauty  must  be  lived 
before  it  can  be  limned.  The  highest  aesthetic  sense  is  "  that 
unspeakable  Beauty  which  in  its  highest  clearness  is  Religion," 
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as  Carlyle  says— that  which  evokes  from  itself  such  self-negation, 
"doing  good  deeds,  not  dreaming  them  the  whole  day  long," 
singing  and  painting  in  blood,  and  not  in  tone-signs  and 
pigments. 

It  is  this  truth  and  sense  of  the  highest  beauty  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  all  the  Master's  desires  to  be  'glorified '  with 
The  Father,  and  of  His  associating  this  fulness  of  '  glory '  with 
'  finishing  '  His  work.  For  the  very  Name  of  Father  connotes 
self-sacrifice  in  giving  life-being  to  the  other,  and  its  equation 
with  *  Cosmos,' or  'Nature,'  must  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate 
conception  of  all  self-sacrifice,  seeing  that  all  that  exists 
objectively  is  given  through  Him.  To  be  glorified,  or  made 
beautiful  with  the  beauty  of  the  Father,  was  therefore  to 
finish  His  work  in  the  grand  self-sacrificing  way  of  the  Father: 
the  All-Giver  of  All. 

But  in  the  chapters  following  we  shall  endeavour  to  show 
that  the  conception  of  '  Father,'  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus 
was  not  interpretative  of  His  ultimate  consciousness  of  Being, 
but  only  of  His  ultimate  consciousness  of  Objectivity,  and  that 
such  term  never  subsumes  within  itself  the  consciousness  of 
Space,  but  only  that  of  the  objective  Cosmos,  or  *  Nature.'  The 
Father-term  which  stands  based  in  that  of  '  Life,'  while  it 
represents  self-sacrifice  in  giving  its  own  life  to  all  that  lives, 
is  itself  negated  by  a  higher  power  of  Being  which  lies  beyond 
and  above  Life.  It  is  this  power  in  man  which  directs  the 
"  laying  down  "  of  Life,  preferring  death  to  Life.  And  so  all 
that  underlies  the  Father-term,  that  is.  Heaven  and  Earth,  or 
all  Objectivity,  "passes  away,"  but  this  power  abides.  When 
all  Relation,  Quality,  and  Quantity  are  no  more,  that  which 
has  given  heaven  and  earth  to  be,  remains  permanent  Being. 
And  the  highest  self-sacrifice  is  found  in  this  Power  which  gives 
up  all  that  is  summed  in  the  terms  Cosmos,  Nature,  Life, 
Father,  out  of  its  own  Being,  and  so  is  All  in  All.  But, 
clearly,  this  negating  potver  beyond  all  Life,  is  not  conceivable 
to  us  save  as  Space-Being.  It  is  the  same  consciousness  which 
man  has  when  he  freely  denies  Life,  negates  himself  to 
Nothingness,  and  is  beautified  with  Space-Beauty.  And  it  is 
because  Highest  Being  so  sacrifices,  so  'empties'  itself,  and  is, 
to  our  consciousness.  Space,  that  all  similar  sacrifice  of  self,  and 
negation  of  relation,  quality,  and  quantity,  in  man,  is  not  only 
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highest  good,  but  also  highest  "glory,"  or  Whole-Beauty.  All 
'  attributes '  of  Deity  are  thus  harmonised  in  Space-Being,  which 
likewise  becomes  our  absolute  consciousness  of '  God-Being.' 

The  question  then  arises,  Why  do  not  men  yet  see  a  Person- 
ality or  obtain  a  consciousness  of  personality,  in  the  sky- 
expanse?  We  answer.  For  the  same  reason  that  men  are 
coming  slowly  to  see  no  'soul'  or  'spirit'  through  the  human 
eye.  When  the  sky  came  under  the  analysis  of  astronomical 
criticism,  innumerable  objects  were  found  there,  but  no  Person. 
The  astronomer,  like  all  others,  sees  the  'object'  but  not  the 
Space-Being.  And  similarly  with  the  eye,  the  various  items  of 
its  physical  structure  are  set  in  the  vision  of  Science,  and  its 
space-power  is  annihilated.  We  shall  have  it  asserted  by-and- 
by  that  the  consciousness  of  personality  given  in  the  human 
eye-space  is  illusive,  and  misleading  ;  and  that,  like  the  sky,  it 
has  nothing  more  behind  it  than  what  death  is  pleased  to  leave  ; 
and  that,  in  short,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  personality  in 
existence. 

Perhaps  this  conclusion  will  be  justifiable,  too,  for  it  is  the 
only  logical  ending  of  all  thinking  that  casts  out  space  from  its 
data  of  judgments.     Man,  in  such  circumstances,  cannot  help 
seeing  blind.     Even  '  God,'  when  viewed  as  such  an  'object,'  can 
have  no  personality  attributed  to  Him  equal  to  that  of  which 
we  are   ourselves  conscious.     But  when  space  is  taken  as  the 
basal  consciousness  of  our  own  personality,  there  will  be  little 
difficulty    in  finding   Personality,  or    All-we-are,  in    our   every 
consciousness  of  Space-Being.     For  there  must  be  few  people, 
surely,  who  have  not  verified  in  their  own  individual  experience 
the  power  of  the  space-consciousness  which  is  mediated  through 
the  eye.     If  we  are  attentive  enough  to  our  consciousness  when 
we  have  before  us  an  unusually  clear  space,  no  matter  where, 
we  shall  always  feel  the  subtle  affirmation  of  personality  in  it, 
which  was  so  strongly  realised  by  the  ancients.     It  is  this  that 
affects   us   so   profoundly    in   crossing*  vast   plains,  wide    seas, 
descending   deep  valleys,  threading  broad  forests,  or  standing 
on    mountain    peaks.     The  same  consciousness  overpowers  us 
that  impresses  the  mind  so  permanently  in  the  space  of  the  eye. 
There  is  no  form  :  there  is  no  speech  nor  language :  their  voice 
is  not  heard :  but  there  is  a  consciousness  as  of  something  that 
lived,  that  thought,  that  brooded  over,  and  around,  and  within 
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us,  and  entered  into  vital  communion  with  us  personally.     It  is 
in  such  moments  that  we  are  truly  revealed  to  ourselves,  and 
realise  that  we  are  far  more  than  our  co7iceptio7is  of  personality 
are   able  to    measure   or   define.     Our  actual  experience  is  of 
personality  transcended.     We  realise,   then,  space-being,  within 
which  such    motions  as  feeling,  thought,  and   conation,  as  we 
understand    these,  are  ecstacised    beyond   their  common  uses, 
and  we  experience  the  exaltation  of  Being's  "consummation 
and  the  poet's  dream."     With  Plato  and   Elijah,  we  stand   in 
the    Cave   where    the    mysteries    of    personality    are    revealed 
amidst   flame    and    shadow,    rushing   wind    and    rending    rock. 
There   is   never    any  doubt    in    such    experiences   about    per- 
sonality anywhere.     It  is  all-personal.     Moreover,  in  such  an 
experience   all   the   senses   are  transcended,  and  we   see   the 
unseen,  hear  the  everlasting  silences,  and  touch  the  intangible. 
Life   and   all   its  connotations  are  also  sublated,  for  death  in 
such  a  consciousness  is  the  inconceivable,  and   all   conscious- 
ness of  time  is  blotted  out.     It  is  true  experience  of  Space- 
Being,  and  what-we-are   does   not   so   much   then    require   to 
respond  to  Another  as  to  acknowledge  itself.     Every  response 
is  soliloquy.     We  enter  into  high  communion,  but  not  with  an 
Other.     We  only  learn  what-we-are,  and  have  always  been,  and 
realise  that  our  deepest  ignorance  is  uttered  when  we  say  "  I 
Am." 

We  also  realise  that  every  object  only  fulfils  itself  when  it  lays 
itself  down  in  this  consciousness  of  Nothingness,  and  in  its  own 
extinction  realises  its  own  Reality.  When  unit-being  consents 
to  be  shred  of  every  quality  and  every  quantity  and  all  con- 
scious relationship,  when  all  form  and  colour  resolve  into  space- 
being,  then  the  true  divine  Being  dawns  upon  the  *  soul,'  and  the 
•  glory  of  the  Lord  '  is  revealed.  The  Unit  fades  into  Whole- 
Being,  and  the  determined  conception  forsakes  its  assumed 
absoluteness  and  draws  back  into  boundless  consciousness. 

Therefore,  the  open  sky  afifirms  personality  to-day  just  as 
decidedly  as  it  ever  did  of  yore,  and  just  as  clearly  as  does  the  eye 
when  we  gaze  upon  each  other.  But  we  must  not  seek  a  "  Self" 
or  a  "Soul"  there,  after  the  similitude  of  the  philosophical  'self 
or  the  theological  '  soul,'  which  are  supposed  to  lie  behind  the 
eye.  If  we  conceive  such  a  form  of  personality  to  exist  either 
in  sky  or  eye,  we  can  only  create  disappointments  for  ourselves. 
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Deity,  without  or  within,  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands,    nor   is  even  defined  in  thought  and  fancy,  percept   or 
concept,  but  is  itself  the  dwelling  for  all,  as  whole  space-being. 
And  we  should  perhaps  note  also,  that  it  is  in  the  eye-space 
alone  that  all  nature  is  most  fully  represented,  in  its  manifesta- 
tions of  light  and  darkness,  day  and  night.     There  is  revealing 
and   concealing   in    eye    and    sky,   and    perpetual    identity   of 
common  being.     The  highest  light  lies  in  the  eye  but  also  the 
darkest  darkness,  while  personality  declares  itself  where  there 
is  no  form  and  no  colour  given,  but  only  a  space-consciousness. 
So  men  of  old  were  able  to  discern  that  Space-Being  identified 
itself  with  eternal  light  as  well  as  with  eternal  darkness,  and 
out  of  the  Deep,  the  Darkness,  or  rather  That  which  doth  not 
appear,  beheld  not  only  Light  arise,  but  all  Creation,  and  *  God ' 
Himself.     And,  undoubtedly.  What  the  light  and  darkness  of 
the  eye-space  reveals  and  conceals  in  the  eye,  is  not  other  than 
77/^/ which  the  ancient  Israelites  discerned  and  adored  in  the 
vastitude  of  the  azure  expanse,  *'  as  it  were  the  very  heaven  for 
clearness"  (Exod.  xxiv.  lo). 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE   SPACE-CONSCIOUSNESS   FUNDAMENTAL   IN    RELIGION 

189.  In  this  argument,  we  take  for  granted  that  man  must 
always  interpret  both  himself  and  the  universe  through  whatever 
degree  of  consciousness  he  may  have  of  them.  It  is  by  the 
content  which  our  consciousness  furnishes,  throughout  its  wide 
experiential  range,  that  we  must  determine  every  result  in 
religion  as  well  as  in  science  and  philosophy.  This  appears  to 
be  the  unanimous  judgment  of  all  accepted  authorities.  If  we 
are  granted  this  position,  our  field  of  view  is  clear,  and  con- 
veniently circumscribed.  It  certainly  seems  to  nucleate  a 
subject  which  has  of  all  subjects  the  most  far-reaching  ramifica- 
tions. It  seems  to  place  us  also  where  our  U7iiverse  of  thoiigJit 
is  seen  moving  through  its  nebulous  stage,  anterior  to  its  plane- 
tary divisions ;  and  the  mother-matter  of  all  our  Isms  and 
Ologies  is  discerned  so  far  in  its  evolutionary  process.  This 
nucleation  of  our  thought  appears  to  us  to  be  necessary.  For 
just  as  Yggdrasil,  the  Tree  of  Life,  which  embraced  in  itself  all 
existence,  sent  its  three  roots  down  into  the  one  reservoir  of 
being,  so  do  our  three  great  divisions,  Philosophy,  Science,  and 
Religion,  descend  together  into  the  common  gulf  of  conscious- 
ness to  find  there  that  existential  identity  of  common  being 
which  in  their  after  development  and  extension  seem  so  strained 
and  sundered  by  the  conceptual  motions  of  Thought  and  Reason. 

All  history,  indeed,  illustrates  this  principle  of  radical 
development  from  the  point  of  origination.  The  most  complex 
and  involved  mercantile  institutions  of  modern  commerce  have 
all  sprung  from  the  primitive  methods  of  aboriginal  barter  in 
the  simplest  necessaries  of  life.  The  sceptre  which  symbolises 
to-day  the  highest  forms  of  cultured  government  is  but  the 
golden  image  of  the  potent  ancestral  cudgel.     The  vast   and 
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varied  collections  of  Art  in  our  National  Galleries  have  all  grown 
out  of  savage  imitative  decoration  and  ornament,  just  as  the 
magnificent  monuments  of  Architecture  are  all  evolutionary 
expansions  of  those  ideas  which  are  based  upon  the  barbarous 
homes  of  the  early  peoples  ;  the  cave,  it  is  said,  expanding  to  the 
pyramid,  the  tent  to  the  pagoda,  the  wooden  hut  to  the  Grecian 
temple,  and  the  bower  in  the  forest  to  the  arch,  which  is  the 
leading  feature  of  all  Gothic  structures.  So  the  diversified 
panorama  of  *  religions '  which,  in  its  historical  aspect,  is  seen 
moving  through  the  long  vista  of  past  centuries,  widening  and 
diversifying  as  it  wends  onwards  through  Time,  visibly  world- 
wide in  our  own  day,  is  at  the  same  time  discernible  as  a  move- 
ment whose  beginnings  and  increase,  whose  inception  and 
power,  can  be  focussed  within  the  scope  of  the  sphere  which  we 
characterise  as  the  human  consciousness.  Does  not  the  scientist 
find  an  epitome  of  the  Universe  in  his  atom  ?  A  globe,  let  it 
be  as  huge  as  imagination  can  make  it,  rests  conceivably  upon  a 
very  small  point  of  surface,  and  similarly,  a  Religion,  though 
comparable  to  a  solar  .system  or  a  universe,  rests  solely,  as  a 
conception,  upon  one  principle,  the  principle,  viz.,  of  Relation. 
Man  exists  ;  he  is  ;  but  he  is  conscious  of  existing  related  to  all 
else  that  exists.  And  every  religion,  at  its  foundation,  is  con- 
ceived as  relationship.  Even  in  the  most  highly  developed 
forms  of  it,  expanding  to  the  great  aggregates  which  dominate 
history,  and  known  to  us  as  Buddhism,  or  Mohammedanism,  or 
Christianity,  this  root-principle  of  relationship  determines,  as  a 
consciousness,  all  else  that  we  find  within  them.  All  nature- 
worship,  fetish-worship,  sun-  and  moon-worship;  every  kind  of 
worship  ;  on  through  the  worship  of  the  *  super-natural ' ;  rising 
higher  and  wider  in  its  developments  to  the  Being  who  is 
visualised  as  seated  on  a  great  Throne  ruling  heaven  and  earth 
— all  are  governed  by  one  simple  principle  which  commands 
each  of  them  root  and  branch,  viz..  The  relationship  which 
consciously  exists  between  the  worshipper  and  the  Something, 
or  Someone,  who  is  worshipped.  This  fact  remains  unchanged 
throughout  the  thousand-and-one  modifications  by  which  one 
*  religion  '  becomes  differentiated  from  another. 

190.  As  far  then  as  this  extent  of  his  consciousness  carries 
him,  man  realises  his  entire  Theology,  or  God-knowledge,  to  be 
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summed  up  in  three  conceptions:  (I.)  The  Self;  (II.)  The 
Something  not  himself;  and  (III.)  The  relationship  existing 
between  these  Two.  But  his  consciousness  of  either  of  these 
fundamental  factors  has  never  in  the  past  attained  to  finality  of 
experience,  and  consequently  the  conceptions  of  'Self,'  of  the 

*  Not-Self,'  and  of  the  relationship  between  them  have  under- 
gone innumerable  permutations  and  combinations.  A  final 
consciousness  of  the  Self  in  !  the  Not-Self,  which  it  will  be 
impossible  to  change, — tiiat  is,  one  which  will  give  existential 
icientitv  to  both, — will  be  alone  able  to  give  finality  to  the  con- 
cet)iioii  of  their  reiatedness.  For  this  Relationship  is  not  to  be 
re^^arcJed  as  a  true  existentiality  on  the  same  level  of  reality 
with  the  Self  :ind  Xot-Self.  Both  |)hilosophy  and  science  have 
shu  ti  u<  trial  all  such  relationship  considered  as  a  tertium  quid, 
or  third  thing,  has  no  other  than  a  logical  status  of  being,  much 
as  uc  express  the  existence  o\  potential  in  physics,  and  entropy 
V,  itli  reference  to  heat.  It  is  always  determined  by  the  concep- 
tions whichi  stand  above  it,  viz.,  of  the  '  Self  and  the  '  Not-Self 
But  relationship  cannot  be  ignored,  although  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  pure  convenience  of  the  understanding,  for  the  all-im- 
portant fact  of  Ethics,  which  deals  with  the  conduct  and 
character  of  human  Life,  rests  upon  it,  and  is  evolved  from  it. 

Religion,  strictly,  is  first  a  matter  of  Existence  before  it  is 
one  of  Relationship,  but  the  consciousness  of  man  with  regard 
to  Who  he  is,  and  WJio  his  God  is,  has  never  been  a  final 
consciousness,  and  consequently  the  content  of  his  consciousness 
with  regard  to  this  Relationship  between  them  has  ever  been 
changing,  ebbing  and  flowing  like  a  tide,  and  subject  to  every 
contingency  of  race,  tribe,  land,  and  all  those  influences  that 
govern  i:^enerally  the  development  of  things  not  yet  perfect. 
Therefore  when  we  say  that  all  Religion  is  Relationship,  we 
!r  :>t  be  taken  to  mean  that  particular  Religion  which  has  been 
interpreted  through  the  human  understanding  from  an  existen- 
tial basis  in  consciousness,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  fully 
exhausted  by  the  understanding.  For  the  full  content  of  the 
human  consciousness  of  Existence  is  never  absolutely  exhausted 
by  any  religion  which  has  sought  to  interpret  Existence  through 
the   medium   of  Mind.     Even   the  greatest   religions   are   but 

*  broken  lights'  of  that  which  Is,  and  of  that  which  lies  in  what- 
we-are,  and  consequently  they  are  under  perpetual  necessity  to 
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be  re-interpreted  from  the  existential  basis  of  What-Is,  and 
What-man-is,  by  the  new  life,  the  new  knowledge,  and  deeper 
instincts  which  awaken  with  the  new  centuries. 

The  foundation  of  Religion,  therefore,  consists  of  what  man 
is  conscious  he  Is — as  an  existence  extending  far  beyond  his 
conceptual  knowledge,  and  beyond  his  ordinary  degree  of  con- 
sciousness, and  over  which  he  has  no  absolute  control,  seeing  he 
did  not  originate  it,  and  cannot  absolutely  annihilate  it.  He 
kills  the  body  ;  he  changes  his  mind  ;  but  he  can  neither  kill  nor 
change  what-he-Is.  The  forms  of  existence  alter:  heaven  and 
earth  pass  away :  but  what  they  are  remains.  And  Space,  as 
we  have  tried  to  show,  and  our  space-being,  alone  fully  exhaust 
our  consciousness  of  that  which  Is. 


191.  For,  indeed,  when  we  have  completely  annihilated 
Yggdrasil,  our  Tree  of  Life;  when  the  All  it  means  of  Exist- 
ence has  been  torn  up  out  of  its  deep  of  darkness, — when  we 
have  extinguished  branches,  trunk,  roots,  and  all  its  objectivity, — 
we  cannot  annihilate  nor  in  any  wise  obliterate  the  Ginnunga 
Gap ;  the  eternal  Deep  out  of  which  it  grows.  The  indestruc- 
tible Space  it  was,  and  out  of  which  it  arose  in  the  consciousness 
of  our  Scandinavian  forbears,  still  remains  to-day,  as  yesterday, 
and  forever.  And  this,  for  our  consciousness,  is  the  final  con- 
sciousness of  what  Being  Is,  even  as  it  is  the  final  and  identical 
consciousness  of  what-we-are. 

Man  is  therefore  compelled  to  interpret  the  All  as  well  as 
himself  by  this  final  consciousness  in  himself  of  what-he-is ;  that 
is,  by  and  through  the  consciousness  of  his  space-being.  When 
he  does  so,  the  tacit  differences  which  he  assumes  for  *  Self  and 
*  Not-Self  vanish  away.  He  passes  beyond  them  and  finds 
What-he-is  to  be  Space-Being,  eternal  deep  of  eternal  Deep. 
These  concepts  or  conceptions  of  *  Self  and  *  Not-Self  he  finds 
to  be  but  films  of  judgment,  ever-changing,  and  ever-created 
and  decreated,  like  mists  in  morning  air,  and  in  no  wise 
exhaustively  interpretive  of  what-Is. 

192.  Personality  and  Impersonality,  therefore,  we  may  or 
may  not  predicate  of  whole  space.  But  the  same  alternative 
applies  to  what-we-are.  Again,  if  we  predicate  anything  of 
what-we-are   as   what   Is,   we    must  necessarily   predicate    the 
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same  of  absolute  Space.  For,  thus  far,  the  consciousness  of 
impersonality,  in  what-we-are,  is  as  deep  as  that  of  personality. 
And  the  personal  is  no  fuller  a  consciousness  in  us  than  is  that 
of  the  impersonal.  It  is  the  assumption  that  we  have  a  more 
exhaustive  consciousness  of  the  one  than  of  the  other,  that  has 
led,  we  think,  to  the  endless  and  fruitless  attempts  to  objectify, 
or  to  define  what  the  '  Self  actually  is.  Kant,  as  we  have  seen, 
narrows  down  the  consciousness  of  personality  until  he  contracts 
it  beyond  further  contraction.  It  becomes  really  the  impersonal 
/east  a  man  is.  Prof  James,  on  the  other  extreme,  enlarges  it 
from  mere  *  nothing '  to  be  all  that  a  man  owns,  and  calls 
his,  or  "  Mine."  But  some,  like  Jesus,  have  a  consciousness 
that  all  that  is,  is  His  !  Kant  called  his  extreme,  x,  and  James 
might  just  as  conveniently  have  called  his  extreme,^,  for  what 
both  really  give  us  in  their  analysis  of  consciousness,  is  an 
objectified,  impersonal  things  or  thought-form,  which  no  one  is 
ever  likely  to  accept  as  what-he-is. 

193.  It  humbly  seems  to  us,  then,  that  the  narrow  conception 
of  'personality'  which  broadens  through  all  religion  and 
philosophy  must  be  abandoned.  It  is  only  real  in  the  sense 
that  the  edge  of  a  horizon  is  real,  or  as  the  curve  of  the  sky 
has  actuality.  All  these  boundaries  exist  merely  in  our 
arbitrary  thought  or  judgment  of  them,  and  commensurate 
with  that  degree  of  conception  which  we  have  been  able  to 
attain  regarding  them.  Nothing  exists,  in  reality,  or  on  the 
level  of  its  being,  with  the  burden  of  such  limitations  laid 
upon  it.  The  seven  colours  in  the  spectrum  of  sunlight,  for 
example,  have  no  such  numerical  boundaries  in  actuality,  and 
we  cannot  tell  where  red  goes  into  orange,  or  orange  into 
yellow,  nor  at  last  where  violet  is  lost  in  colourlessness.  So 
likewise  we  cannot  tell  where  sensation  becomes  thought,  nor 
thought  will ;  where  pain  goes  into  pleasure  and  pleasure  into 
pain,  nor  where  body  joins  with  mind,  nor  mind  with  'soul,' 
nor  '  soul '  with  space. 

We  do  not  ignore,  of  course,  the  utility  of  such  discrimina- 
tions, for  we  cannot  do  without  steps  in  the  thought-ladder 
though  the  ladder  itself  is  whole ;  and  so  long  as  we  understand 
what  'personality'  stands  for  in  religion  and  philosophy,  the 
use  of  the  conception  and  term  may  be  gratefully  accepted.     But 
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when  it  assumes  to  connote  veritable  and  terrible  '  isolations '  of 
actual  existence,  and  is  held  as  defining  something  absolutely 
apart,  even  from  '  God,'  both  in  the  Creeds  and  in  the 
Categories,  then  its  utility  must  be  stamped  as  futility,  and 
this  help  to  knowledge  condemned  as  a  help  to  confusion. " 
"  That  nature  and  man  are  in  some  way  continuous,  that  man 
is  what  he  is  only  in  virtue  of  his  ontological  relation  to  the 
world,  that  apart  from  it  he  can  have  neither  being  nor 
meaning,  neither  a  moral  nor  a  natural  life,  cannot  now  be 
questioned"  (Prof.  Sir  H.  Jones,  Hib.  Jour.^  No.  2,  p.  248). 
Both  *  personality  '  and  '  impersonality '  should  simply  be  taken 
for  what  they  are  in  reality,  viz.,  mere  mental  products  of  the 
imperfect  yet  increasingly  perfecting  consciousness,  and  which 
find  yet  a  deeper  identity  in  the  space-consciousness. 

How  otherwise  can  we  rationalise  the  Conwiunion  we  all 
have  one  with  another  as  social  beings,  and  all  with  Nature  and 
the  Universe?  It  is  the  consciousness  of  what-we-are  that 
gives  us  the  true  and  only  scientific  basis  for  the  fact  of  society 
with  man,  and  worship  of  "  God."  For  all  such  relatedness  to 
that  which  we  usually  assume  to  be  the  Other,  call  it  specifically 
Man,  Universe,  or  God,  first  finds  its  origin  in  the  communion 
which  the  '  personal '  and  the  '  impersonal '  obtain  within  our 
space-being.  What-we-are  communes  with  itself  What-we-are 
is  not,  and  never  can  be,  an  ear  without  a  voice  in  it,  nor  a 
voice  without  an  ear  to  listen. 

194.  In  the  space-being,  the  process  of  personalising  and 
impersonalising  continues  like  the  rising  and  falling  wave,  and 
it  has  its  first  true  consciousness  of  relatedness  to  the  All,  by 
virtue  of  this  existential  communion  established  within  its  own 
being.  Tennyson  has  left  an  account  of  a  concrete  experience 
of  this  phase  of  what-we-are.  He  says :  "  A  kind  of  waking 
trance  I  have  frequently  had,  quite  up  from  boyhood,  when 
I  have  been  all  alone.  This  has  generally  come  upon  me 
through  repeating  my  own  name  two  or  three  times  to  myself 
silently,  till  all  at  once,  as  it  were  out  of  the  intensity  of  the 
consciousness  of  individuality,  the  individuality  itself  seemed 
to  dissolve  and  fade  away  into  boundless  being,  and  this  not 
a  confused  state,  but  the  clearest  of  the  clearestj  the  surest  of 
the  surest,  the  weirdest  of  the  weirdest,  utterly  beyond  words, 
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where  death  was  an  almost  laughable  impossibility,  the  loss  of 
personality  (if  so  it  were)  seeming  no  extinction  but  the  only 
true  life"  {Tennyson^  A  Me7noir^  i.  320). 

"  The  clearest  of  the  clearest "  is  the  same  space-consciousness 
which  Shakespeare  notes  when  he  describes  man  as  "  most 
ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured,  his  glassy  essence''  Few 
notable  writers  but  refer  to  this  experience  in  the  consciousness 
of  ihe  '  migliti-  ones.'  Rut  they  also  declare  their  ignorance 
to  :  eak  of  it.  1  !o  reason  is  quite  apparent.  1  lu  \  have  no 
cate^Lify  <jf  knowledge  undor  which  the)-  might  sublate  it  to 
the  liii  ierotanding.  The  only  category  possible  to  it  is  that 
of  .^pace,  and  this  categor}  has  ^tcadil}'  been  ignored.  It  is 
nevertheless  a  true  experience  of  an  existence  which  has  been 
stigmati>e  i  as  '  imiicrsonar  because  man  has  never  taught 
himself  t)  re,;ar  i  himself  as  identified  in  his  being  with  what 
Is-^Spacciveing.  Hence,  although  he  acknowledges  the 
experience,  iic  uphoids  the  impossibility  of  its  interpretation. 
Yet  if  any  one  will  go  over  the  items  of  thought  in  which 
Tennyson  expresses  his  experience,  he  will  see  at  once  that 
Space  as  a  consciousness  is  the  one  word  that  interprets  it  all 
to  the  full.  *'  Individuality"  dissolves  into  "boundless  being": 
"  Not  a  confused  state,"  for  space  cannot  be  conceived  as  dis- 
ordered, and  nothing  else  gives  such  a  consciousness  of 
"  clearest,"  "  surest,"  "  weirdest,"  and  of  being  so  "  utterly  beyond 
words."  Death  as  "  almost  an  impossibility"  can  only  be  said  of 
space,  for  space  thrusts  out  all  death,  root  and  branch,  and  is  the 
deathless  thing.  Death  cannut  be  even  named  with  space.  It 
is  out  ut  uur  space-consciousness  that  we  have  dug  the  attribute 
of  deathlessness  which  we  bestow  upon  '  God.'  So  also  the 
poet  felt  that  "  the  loss  of  personality  seemed  no  extinction  but 
the  only  true  life."  The  fact  is,  that  until  we  lose  our  'per- 
sonality,' as  we  understand  that  word  as  yet,  we  cannot  realise 
the  "true  life."  "Die  to  live."  Our  highest  ^ain  is  in  entering 
what  has  been  always  termed  the  'impersonal.'  And  the 
highest  gift  of  death,  we  dc  not  doubt,  is  this  deliverance  from 
distracted  isolations  and  differences  of  Being.  There  is  the 
highest  authorit},  as  we  shall  try  to  show,  for  this  statement. 

195.  We  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  return  to  this  question 
of  personality  in  order  to  have  the  consciousness  of  the  *  personal ' 
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and  the  '  impersonal '  clearly  before  us.  Otherwise,  we  should 
not  be  able  to  understand  why  it  is  that  man  universally,  in 
his  profoundest  realisation  of  religion,  has  invariably  interpreted 
the  content  of  his  deepest  consciousness — that,  viz.,  which  gives 
him  the  Absolute  Thing  he  calls  his  '  God' — in  terms  of  both 
the  Personal  and  the  Impersonal.  His  experience  is  thereby 
one  of  light  and  dark,  mind  and  matter,  eternity  and  time. 
For,  like  absolute  space,  he,  ?s  space -being,  is  existentially 
ever  beyond  these  *  particulars,'  and  has  such  Reality  as  cannot 
be  subsumed  under  any  term  which  connotes  less  than  space- 
being. 

But  given  the  term  Space-Being  to  include  and  make  whole 
both  the  *  personal '  and  the  *  impersonal,'  and  prove  that  both 
are  true  predicates  in  the  experience  of  man,  as  conscious  of 
himself  as  of  space,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  predicate 
'  personality  '  and  *  impersonality '  of  Matter  and  Force  as  well 
as  of  man.  Without  this  position,  it  is  not  possible  to  name  a 
'God*  who  shall  be  as  true  for  Science  and  Philosophy  as  He 
is  for  Religion.  We  always  limit  our  God-Idea  when  we 
interpret  it  through  our  consciousness  of  personality  alone. 
He  really  is  as  much  'impersonal'  as  'personal/  as  we  at 
present  define  these  terms. 

Now,  this  is  the  true  end  of  all  right  knowledge,  and  to 
assume  that  this  is  impossible  of  attainment,  is  to  afifirm  that 
these  three  great  departments  of  human  experience  have  no 
common  foundation  in  either  man  or  the  universe.  It  assumes 
also  that '  God '  has  only  taken  up  his  residence  in  one  sphere 
of  existence,  and  has  limited  the  sphere  of  His  revealing. 
Prof.  Eraser  has  put  his  finger  on  this  difficulty.  In  his  able 
monograph  on  Berkeley  (p.  1 5 1)  he  says  :  "  But  a  grave  difficulty 
lay  in  his  (Berkeley's)  way.  It  is  one  apt  to  perplex  those  who 
meditate  deeply  in  philosophical  theology,  though  I  am  not 
sure  that  Berkeley  yet  saw,  or  ever  fully  saw,  its  magnitude.  It 
had  been  seen  by  Spinoza:  it  was  afterwards  seen,  from  \txy 
different  points,  by  Hume  and  by  Kant.  It  rises  in  the  form  of 
questions  like  these.  Is  the  name  'God,*  after  all  more 
intelligible  than  the  unperceived  and  unperceiving  'matter* 
and  'force'  that  Berkeley  had  dislodged  on  account  of  their 
unintelligibleness?  If  the  one  can  be  resolved  into  the 
residual,  must  not  the  other?     We  cannot  see  or  touch  unper- 
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ceived  matter,  but  have  we  evidence,  in  sense  or  otherwise,  for 
the  invisible  omnipresent  God  ? " 

196.  This  goes  to  the  heart  of  most  of  our  modern  problems 
of  existence.  The  strong  undaunted  spirits  have  boldly  said, 
"  God  cannot  be  known."  Theology  has  almost  confessed  her 
assent  to  this  statement,  but  has  condoled  herself  with  the  fact 
that  He  can  be  believed.  She  has  taken  refuge  in  Faith. 
But  this  is  only  satisfactory  for  a  brief  space, /^r  what  is  it  that 
must  at  last  guarantee  the  truth  of  our  faith  or  belief?  Is  it  not 
the  same  consciousness  that  guarantees  the  fact  of  reality?  our 
own  reality?  any  reality?  And  no  other  fact  of  consciousness 
is  so  affirmed  as  that  of  space,  as  being  our  final  consciousness 
of  the  real.  But  this  is  the  sphere  of  thought  for  Science, 
for  Philosophy,  as  well  as  for  Religion.  Here  where  we  find 
the  best  guarantee  for  truly  knowing  ourselves,  we  also  find  the 
best  guarantee  for  a  true  knowledge  of  God.  Knowledge  is  no 
more  religious  than  it  is  scientific.  Like  Faith,  it  belongs  to  the 
Real,  whatever  name  may  be  given  to  that  fact. 

**  We  cannot  blink  the  fact  that  there  is  existence,"  says  Dr 
J.  H.  Stirling  {Secret  of  Hegel,  ii.  81),  "and  that  man's  life  has 
been  to  understand  it."  It  is  this  possibility  of  understanding 
it  which  surely  makes  life  so  precious.  This  belief  gives  soul  to 
all  knowledge.  We  are,  is  asserted  by  both  faith  and  know- 
ledge. The  initial  motion  of  consciousness  is  one  of  reception. 
Necessarily  so,  for  Want  is  the  prime  passion  of  creation,  and 
all  things  from  the  dawn  of  being  wait  to  receive  duration  of 
being,  and  this  attitude  cannot  be  described  as  other  than  one 
of  Faith. 

197.  This  faith  is  not,  of  course,  the  religious  faith  of  the 
Creeds.  It  is  the  faith  which  precedes  not  only  Thought,  but 
consciousness.  It  is  the  faith  which  directs  the  child's  lip  to  the 
breast,  the  rootlets  of  the  tree  to  the  stream,  the  motions  of  the 
protoplasmic  cell  in  its  path  towards  consciousness  and  correct 
development,  and  every  element  in  existence  to  adjust  itself  to 
all  the  laws  of  that  existence  bestowed  on  it.  But  this  is  also 
knowledge,  and  both  faith  and  knowledge  are  thus  seen  to  be  as 
much  conditioned  in  the  impersonal  as  in  the  personal.  For 
example,  one  experience  happens  to  all, '  impersonal '  or  '  personal,' 
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matter  or  mind.  This  experience  is  the  acceptance  of  Being  by  all. 
The  being  has  yet  to  be  discovered,  either  in  the  organic  or 
inorganic  world,  which,  on  entering  existence,  refuses  to  accept 
it.  This  faith  is  the  Fount  of  all  other  forms  of  faith.  Without 
exception,  every  existing  thing  enters  the  gates  of  Being  with 
limitless  acceptance  of  it.  The  joy  of  the  sons  of  the  morn- 
ing is  not  a  rhetorical  phrase.  It  is  a  scientific  fact.  Even 
when  the  fulness  of  a  cup  of  bitterness  has  been  drunk  through 
eighty  years,  as  in  man's  case,  we  have  no  genuine  evidence 
that  any  one  desires  to  be  unmade,  remade,  or  recreated 
into  another  form  of  being ;  to  be  something  other  than  what- 
we-are ;  and  this  fact  steadily  points  to  a  true  fundamental 
consciousness  of  our  being  what-Is ;  or  complete  and  whole  in 
Being. 

No  faith  in  anything  ever  transcends  this  confidence  in 
what-we-are ;  no  faith  in  anything  in  the  world,  in  Nature,  in 
the  Universe.  Our  Faith,  or  confidence  in  Space,  alone  equals  it, 
for  in  this  we  have  the  fullest  guarantee  of  Reality  not  only  for 
*  self  but  for  the  All  of  existence. 

198.  Our  faith  in  and  knowledge  of  anything,  therefore, 
cannot  exceed  our  faith  in,  and  our  knowledge  of.  Space.  And 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  such  a  profound  thinker  as 
Hegel  seeks  in  his  Philosophy  of  Religion  to  set  before  his 
mind,  and  before  the  minds  of  his  readers,  a  worthy  Theophany, 
or  God-Image,  he  is  compelled  of  necessity  to  employ  language 
which  has  only  space-content.  That  is,  he  describes  God  in  the 
language  of  *  Impersonality  '-sans-substance. 

"  Scientifically  considered,"  he  says  (vol.  i.,  pp.  90-94)  (Spier's 
trans.),  "  God  is  at  first  a  general,  abstract  name,  which  as  yet 
has  not  come  to  have  any  true  value."  "  Everything  depends 
upon  what  has  entered  consciousness."  "  This  beginning  is  an 
object  for  us  or  content  in  us ;  we  have  this  object,  and  thus  the 
question  immediately  arises.  Who  are  we  ?  *  We,'  *  I,'  the  spirit 
is  itself  something  very  concrete,  manifold.  I  have  perceptions. 
I  am,  I  see,  hear,  etc.,  all  this  I  am,  this  feeling,  this  seeing. 
Thus  the  more  precise  meaning  of  this  question  is,  which  of 
these  forms  of  consciousness  determines  the  shape  in  which  this 
content  ('God')  exists  for  our  minds?  Is  it  found  in  idea, 
will,  imagination,  or  feeling?      What  is  the  place  where  this 
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content,  this  object,  has  its  home  ?     Which  of  all  these  supplies 
the  basis  of  this  mental  possession  ?  " 

"  If  we  think  of  the  current  answers  in  regard  to  this,  we  find 
it  said  that  God  is  in  us  in  so  far  as  we  believe,  feel,  form  ideas, 
know.  These  forms,  faculties,  aspects  of  ourselves— namely, 
feeling,  faith,  ordinary  conception — are  to  be  more  particularly 
considered  further  uii,  and  especial!}  iii  relation  to  this  point." 

"To  begin  vsith,  we  shall  keep  to  what  we  have  actually 
before  us,  this  One.  rniversal,  this  Fulness,  which  is  l/iis  ever 
unchangeable  transparent  etherial  element^'  (p.  94)  (italics  ours). 

.\fter  diligently  searching  for  a  basis  of  thought  on  which  to 
found  iii:>  God-conception,  Hegel  is  compelled  to  begin  by 
describing  our  consciousness  of  God,  in  its  content,  as  "  this  ever 
unchangeable  transparent  etherial  element."  No  words  could 
express  our  consciousness  of  space,  the  '  impersonal '  thing,  in 
fitter  terris.  W  hat  he  wants  to  express  is,  of  course.  Being;  but 
he  also  tinds  tliat  no  conceivable  category  of  mind  can  give  this 
fact  of  consciousness  a  more  perfect  body  to  Thought  and 
Knowledge  than^  the  category  of  Space,  "  the  ever  unchangeable 
etherial  element."  The  reader  should  note  also  that  God  is  one^ 
to  Hegel ;  a  Universal ;  which  never  connotes  Whole-Being. 

Ihjt  this  identical  content  of  consciousness  Hegel  also  finds 
for  the  I"  as  well  as  for  "God."  "What  I  have  in  my  con- 
sciousness is  for  me.  '/'  is  the  vacuum  or  receptacle  for 
anything  and  everything^  "  Every  man  is  a  whole  world  of 
conceptions  that  lie  buried  in  the  night  of  the  '  Ego' "  "  The 
*Ego'  is  tlie  .  .  .  the  universality  which  includes  in  it  every- 
thing. ...  in  the  *  Ego '  we  have  thought  before  us  in  its 
utter  purity"  {Logic,  Wallace,  2nd  ed.,  p.  48).  We  find  the 
same  testimony  everywhere  in  Prof  E.  Caird's  writings.  He 
says  of  the  Consciousness  of  the  Self:  "A  world  in  itself,  con- 
taining and  resolving  in  the  transparent  sijnplicity  or  unity  of 
its  'glassy  essence'  all  the  differences,  etc.,  .  .  .  the  simple 
and  transparent  unity  of  self-consciousness"  .  .  .  which,  he 
repeats,  "  returns  into  transparent  unity  with  itself"  Or  again, 
"  when  he  (man)  shuts  himself  up  within  his  own  soul,  he  finds 
there  nothing  but  emptiness  and  vanity''  ..."  The  intense 
sense  of  personality  .  .  .  has  disturbed  man's  consciousness 
of  unit)  with  the  world,  and  thrown  him  back  upon  himself, 
only  to  awake  in  him  a  painful  sense  of  emptiness  and  weakness" 
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.  .  .  {Hegel,  ^^.  145,  149,  182,  205).  He  also  gibes  at  Herbert 
Spencer  in  that  he  "lets  every  distinction  of  the  finite,  even 
the  last  distinction  of  self  and  not-self,  drop  away,  and  rests 
in  the  emptiness  of  the  infinite,  as  if  it  alone  were  the  reality 
of  all  realities"  {Evol.  of  Relig,  i.  p.  147)  (italics  ours). 

198A.  In  the  history  of  the  development  of  human  concep- 
tions of  *  God  *  there  is  nothing  perhaps  so  interesting  nor  so 
pathetic  as  the  effort  which  the  highest  minds  have  made 
to  conceive  '  God '  as  objective,  and  the  utter  defea^  which 
has  befallen  that  attempt  through  the  opposing  consciousness 
in  man  which,  as  consciousness  of  Whole-Being,  transcends  all 
conceptions  of  limited  being  absolutely.  We  know  no  better 
illustration  of  this  baffled  endeavour  than  that  which  Kant 
affords  us  in  his  well-known  argument  concerning  the  Existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being.  At  the  outset  he  rightly  mistrusts  the 
capacity  of  the  concept  to  hold  and  uphold  such  an  affirmation, 
and  yet  he  feels  that  there  is  a  pressing  need  "  to  form  some 
presupposition  (vorauszusetzen)  that  shall  serve  the  under- 
standing as  a  proper  basis  for  the  complete  determination 
of  its  conceptions " ;  but  he  makes  his  task  impossible 
from  the  beginning  by  assuming  that  such  consciousness  of 
Supreme  Being  can  be  a  "  complete  determination  "  in  any  one 
(K.  d.  r.  v.,  Philosophische  Bibliothek,  Band  37,  p.  506  f).  He 
seems  to  realise  this,  too,  for  he  says  that  in  reasoning  towards 
Supreme  Being  we  "  do  not  begin  from  conceptions,  but  from 
common  experience,"  and  we  require  "a  basis  in  actual 
existence."  Moreover,  this  basis  must  "  rest  upon  the  immovable 
rock  of  the  absolutely  necessary "  (des  Absolutnothwendigen). 
But  still  he  declares  that  even  "  this  foundation  is  itself  un- 
worthy of  trust,  if  it  leave  under  and  above  it  empty  space 
(leerer  Raum) ;  if  it  do  not  fill  all ;  ...  if  it  be  not,  in  one 
word,  infinite  in  its  reality"  [Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  p.  359  f, 
Bohn's  Edition,  for  convenience). 

Now,  how  did  Kant  come  to  have  the  knowledge  of  what 
an  Absolute  Necessity  should  be,  and  whence  his  consciousness 
that  to  be  itself  it  must  first  fill  all  "empty  space"?  Why 
does  the  space  -  consciousness  obtrude  into  so  much  of  his 
work?  Is  it  not  plain  that  his  consciousness  of  space  is  the 
fullest  affirmation  of  Being  which  he  possesses  ?     The  "  absol- 
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utely  necessary  "  must  be  equal  to  filling  this  "  empty  space  "  ! 
If  it  does,  then  he  thinks  it  might  be  a  basis  for  a  "complete 
determination"  of  conceptual  Being  Supreme.  Observe,  he 
must  have  '  God  '  one  thing  and  space  another.  Space  is  also 
e^npty :  it  is  not  Being.  Kant,  however,  as  the  world  knows, 
was  never  satisfied  that  Supreme  Being  was  to  be  completely 
determined  in  that  way.  And  therefore  his  conviction  remained, 
viz.,  that,  as  man  never  can  find  this  'absolutely  necessary' 
rock,  "  human  reason  begins  \iy  persuading  its^M  o{  the  existence 
of  some  necessary  being ! "  ("  Zuerst  iiberzeugt  sie  sich  vom 
Dasein  irgend  eines  nothwendigen  VVesens.") 

Theology,  or  God  -  Knowledge,  is  based  for  him  on  an 
indefinite  "persuasion"!  The  whole  long  course  of  the 
endeavour  of  the  human  mind  to  "find  out  the  Almighty" 
proves  the  very  opposite.  For  it  is  the  primary  and  ineradi- 
cable consciousness  of  Supreme  Being  in  man  which  has 
forced  the  thought  of  the  human  race  into  the  innumerable 
conceptions  of  'God'  which  all  past  history  discloses.  No 
conception  of  '  God  '  has  satisfied  the  human  mind,  just  because 
our  inmost  consciousness  of  Supreme  Being  has  never  been 
exhausted  in  any  such  'complete  determinations.'  We  always 
find  "empty  space"  ^  under  and  above'  all  such  '  God '-con- 
ceptions, for  such  conceptions  merely  determine  Unit-Being, 
and  we  have  no  consciousness  of  Supreme  Being  as  One  any 
more  than  we  have  of  space  as  One. 

Kant's  true  consciousness  of  the  "absolutely  necessary" 
was,  in  short,  his  consciousness  of  "empty  space,"  which  he 
put  aside  as  of  no  use.  This  comes  out  clearly  enough  in 
the  eloquent  passage  which  all  but  concludes  his  weary  dis- 
sertation "  Of  the  impossibility  of  a  cosmological  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God."     He  says  (Bohn's  Ed.,  p.  306) : — 

"  Unconditioned  necessity^  which,  as  the  ultimate  support  and 
stay  of  all  existing  things,  is  an  indispensable  requirement 
of  the  mind,  is  an  abyss  on  the  verge  of  which  human  reason 
trembles  in  dismay  (italics  ours).  Even  the  idea  of  eternity, 
terrible  and  sublime  as  it  is,  as  depicted  by  Haller,  does  not 
produce  upon  the  mental  vision  such  a  feeling  of  awe  and 
terror;  for,  although  it  measures  the  duration  of  things,  it 
does  not  support  them.  We  cannot  bear,  nor  can  we  rid 
ourselves  of  the  thought,  that  a  being,  which   we   regard   as 
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the  greatest  of  all  possible  existences,  should  say  to  himself: 
I  am  from  eternity  to  eternity;  beside  me  there  is  nothing, 
except  that  which  exists  by  my  will ;  but  whence  then  am  I  ? 
(Kant's  italics).  Here  all  sinks  away  from  under  us,  and 
the  greatest,  as  the  smallest,  perfection,  hovers  ivithout  stay  or 
footing  in  presence  of  the  speculative  reason,  which  finds  it  as 
easy  to  part  with  the  one  as  with  the  other  "  (italics  ours). 

The  'Abyss';  Abgrund ;  Space;  opens  upon  his  vision, 
vast,  awful,  and  unspeakable ;  overshadowing  even  his  con- 
ception of  eternity ;  and,  though  he  hesitates,  he  sees  no  way 
but  to  bring  his  Supreme  Being,  "  Unconditioned  necessity," 
"ultimate  support  and  stay  of  all  things,"  i7ito  it,  and  make 
Him  utter  solemn  ignorance  regarding  His  own  Being,  just 
as  poor  mortals  do.  Creator  of  All  though  He  is !  Kant  must 
have  his  dual-being ;  and  he  does  not  see  with  all  he  sees, 
that  the  real,  true,  and  invulnerable  the  unconditioned,  the 
absolutely  necessary,  self-subsistent  Being  is  not  this  philo- 
sophising number  One;  this  limited,  despairing,  wondering 
Thing;  but  the  "Abyss,"  the  ''Abgrund''  itself  And  it  is 
never  merely  One,  nor  Supreme,  but  Whole-Being,  having  no 
possible  Other ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  put  into  a  conception  at 
all,  save  as  such  conception  is  absolutely  and  wide -openly 
identical  with  our  consciousness  of  Space. 

Faint  glimmerings  of  this  fact  seem  to  break  upon  him, 
for,  at  last,  he  is"  forced  to  admit  that  any  such  "  ideal  of 
the  Supreme  Being"  is  always  necessarily  conceived  ''similar 
with  our  fiotion  of  space"  (italics  ours).  "These  remarks,"  he 
goes  on  to  say  (p.  380),  "will  have  made  it  evident  to  the 
reader  that  the  ideal  of  the  Supreme  Being,  far  from  being 
an  enouncement  of  the  existence  of  a  being,  in  itself  necessary, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  regulative  principle  of  reason,  requiring 
us  to  regard  all  connection  existing  between  phaenomena 
as  if  it  had  its  origin  from  an  all-sufficient  cause,  and  basing 
upon  this  the  rule  of  a  systematic  and  necessary  unity  in  the 
explanation  of  phaenomena.  We  cannot,  at  the  same  time, 
avoid  regarding,  by  a  transcendental  subreptio,  this  formal 
principle  as  constitutive,  and  hypostatising  this  unity. 

"  Precisely  similar  is  the  case  with  our  notion  of  space.  Space 
is  the  primal  condition  of  all  forms,  which  are  properly  just 
so    many  different  limitations  of  it;   and  thus,  although  it  is 
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merely  a  principle  of  sensibility,  zve  cannot  help  regarding  it  as 
an  absolutely  necessary  and  self-subsistent  thing — as  an  object 
given  a  priori  in  itself  (italics  ours).  In  the  same  way,  it  is 
quite  natural  that,  as  the  systematic  unity  of  nature  cannot 
be  established  as  a  principle  for  the  empirical  employment 
of  reason,  unless  it  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  an  ens  realissimum^ 
as  the  supreme  cause,  we  should  regard  this  idea  as  a  real 
object,  and  this  object,  in  its  character  of  supreme  condition, 
as  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  in  this  \va\  a  regulative 
should  be  transformed  into  a  constitutive  principle  This  inter- 
change becomes  evident  when  I  regard  this  supreme  being, 
which,  relative]}'  t<.  the  world,  was  absolutely  (unconditionally) 
necessary,  as  a  thing /^r  j^.  In  this  case,  !  hn  I  it  impossible 
to  represent  this  necessity  in  or  by  any  conception,  and 
it  exists  merely,  in  my  own  mind,  as  the  formal  condition  of 
thought,  but  not  as  a  material  and  hypostatic  condition  of 
existence  "  (Kant's  italics). 

His  argument  closes  in  confusion.  He  cannot  put  space 
into  a  'conception,'  yet  it  is  consciously  in  his  mind,  but  he 
is  sure  that  it  can  only  be  there  as  a  *  form ' ;  yet  again  he 
cannot  help  '  hypostatising  this  unity,'  and  regarding  the 
'thing,'  'this  idea,  as  a  real  object.'  an!  as  'an  absolutely 
necessary  and  self-subsistent  thing,'  even  when  he  is  com- 
pelled to  commit  philosophical  theft  {subreptio)  to  do  so. 
Poor  Reason  is  so  subjected  to  such  straits.  But,  finally,  we 
are  left  with  tiic  two  facts,  i.  The  '  Ideal  of  the  Supreme 
Being,'  and  2.  Space.  The  former  must  be,  he  insists,  "  un- 
conditioned necessity,"  "  the  absolutely  necessary,"  and  a  full- 
upness  equal  to  space !  But  when  we  accept  these  facts 
and  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter ,  when  we  take  our  stand 
on  a  "basis  of  common  experience,"  and  of  "actual  exist- 
ence," which  of  these  two,  we  ask  ourselves,  obtains  the 
better  affirmation  of  being  from  our  bottom  consciousness? 
For  it  is  to  consciousness  that  we  must  come  for  our  decision. 
Where  do  we  obtain  a  common  experience  of  an  'actual 
existence,'  an  'idea  as  real  object,'  which  answers  to  his 
"Supreme  Being"  or  to  any  conception  of  such?  Do  we  find 
it  in  Nature,  in  History,  in  Man,  in  human  Consciousness? 
Is  it  not  absolutely  affirmed  that  no  such  unified  being  which 
is  necessarily  unconditioned   and  self-subsistent  is  ever  found 


in  these  regions  ?  We  may  fearlessly  assert  that  the  universe 
does  not  yield  anything  like  it,  if  we  exclude  our  consciousness 
of  space  from  that  conception. 

But  it  is  wholly  different  with  our  consciousness  of  space. 
That  remains  when  every  vestige  of  a  concept  of  '  God '  and  of 

*  supreme  beings '  innumerable,  rise  awful  and  effulgent  upon 
the  horizon  of  Time,  fill  the  noonday  of  all  human  interests, 
and  pass  evanescent  from  sight  as  the  centuries  roll  onwards. 
Der  Abgrund  ;  the  Abyss ;  Space,  persists  in  our  consciousness 
beyond  even  the  idea  of  Eternity,  as  Kant  confesses.  Does 
not  he  himself  affirm  that  "space  is  the  primal  condition  of  all 
forms,  and  that  '  all  forms,' "  i.e.  all  Phenomena,  "  are  properly 
just  so  many  different  limitations  of  it?"  Yet  space  is  not 
being  to  Kant !  It  is  a  consciousness  of  no  account  or  value 
to   him    in    that   problem!     He  gratuitously   calls    it    'thing,' 

*  object,*  '  idea,'  '  principle  of  sensibility ' ;  but  no  mortal  ever 
has  such  a  consciousness  of  space.  The  '  Abgrund '  abides  as 
the  primary,  ultimate  and  absolute  consciousness  of  Being, 
simply  because  such  a  consciousness  is  the  primary,  ultimate 
and  absolute  consciousness  we  all  have  of  what-we-are. 
And  it  is  this  last-named  fact  which,  as  '  common  experience,* 
enables  us  to  find  in  the  '  Abyss,'  so  terrible  and  awful, 
that  '  actual  existence '  and  that  guarantee  of  Fulness  of  Being 
which  leaves  neither  'under'  nor  'above'  of  empty  space 
surrounding  it.  This  is  the  desiderated  "  something,  the 
non-existence  of  which  is  impossible  "  (p.  364),  for  which  he 
so  anxiously  seeks. 

But  why  is  it  so  terrible  and  awful  to  Kant  ?  It  is  because 
he  believed  space  not  to  be  personal^  nor  of  the  stuff  of  his  own 
being.  He  himself  was  being  !  He  had  no  doubt  of  that.  But 
Space  was  not  being !  And  his  '  God  '  must  be  of  the  same  stuff 
as  himself.  Therefore  Space, '  God,'  and  himself,  were  not  in  the 
same  plane  of  '  existence ' !  Yet,  as  we  see,  this  '  empty  space ' 
is  ever  his  uttermost  consciousness  of  what  Is, '  under  and  above ' 
his  'thing-in-itself,'  his  'Supreme  Being,'  and  'all  forms'  of 
the  great  universe  absolutely. 

Schlegel  has  told  us  in  his  History  of  Literature  that 
"  Kant's  greatest  merit  consists  in  having  established  the 
point  that  Reason  of  itself  is  void  and  empty,  valid  only  in  its 
application  to  Experience,  and  what  is  within  her   province ; 
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and  that  hence  it  is  not  fitted  to  conduct  to  a  knowledge 
of  God  or  of  divine  things."  This  is  just  our  contention. 
There  is  never  any  doubt  about  the  capacity  of  Reason  to 
lead  to  *  God/  or  to  *  divine  things,'  if  the  way  of  Reason 
is  not  first  unwarrantably  blocked  by  fallacious  '  pre -supposi- 
tions' which  have  not  the  slightest  basis  in  consciousness. 
Our  consciousness  of  Space  is  absolutely  necessary;  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  as  non-existent;  it  is  unconditionally 
necessary,  and  cannot  be  conceived  to  be  conditioned  by  any- 
thing.    If  Reason  wants  any  other  material  for  the  creation  of 

*  God,'  then  doubtless  she  will  find  her  hands  empty  enough. 
But  if  she  takes  the  true  consciousness  of  our  experience  as 
her  material,  then  she  will  not  have  far  to  seek  for  either 
'  God '   or   a   boundless   gratification   of  her   thirst   for   things 

*  divine.'  The  fault  lies  with  the  imperfect  judgment  which 
persists  in  'completely  determining'  and  enclosing  *God'  and 

*  divine  things'  in  limited  conceptions  which  never  exhaust 
the  capacity  of  reason.  Reason  and  Consciousness  steadily 
point  one  way,  and  conceptual  judgment  decides  for  another. 
And  only  when  judgment  decides  '  God '  as  she  decides  her 
own  *  I  Am,'  will  existence  and  actuality  find  Reason  happy 
in  that  sole  consciousness  of  Reality  which  is  also  conscious- 
ness of  Space.  Then  also  will  be  realised  that  conscious- 
ness of  Being  which  Kant  diagnosed  as  leaving  "  no  room 
for  a  Why''  (keinen  Platz  zum  Waruvi).  For  in  our  con- 
sciousness of  space-being  no  room  is  possible  for  such  an 
interrogation,  seeing  that  our  consciousness  of  what -we - 
are  leaves  no  division  between  space-being  and  what-we-are, 
whereby  we  can  objectify  space  by  questioning  its  Reality.  We 
who  question  and  the  questioned  are  consciously  Whole-Being. 

199.  Our  great  thinkers  have  really  no  alternative.  They 
must  go  back  upon  this  space-consciousness  as  the  only  one 
which  is  absolutely  affirmative,  and  therefore  the  sole  idiom  by 
which  to  express  the  Being  of  either  God  or  man. 

"  God,"  says  Hegel,  "  as  /7/;r  Reality  in  all  Reality,  or  as 
sum  of  all  Realities,  is  the  same  formlessness  and  matterless7iess 
as  the  empty  absolute  in  which  all  is  one''  {Secret  of  Hegel, 
i.  364)  (italics  ours).  Newman  makes  Gerontius,  in  his  high- 
strung  consciousness  of  death,  depict  himself  as  dropping  "from 
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out  this  universal  frame,  Into  that  shapeless,  scopeless,  blank 
abyss,  That  utter  nothingness,  of  which  I  came" 

"  Down,  down  forever  I  was  falling  through 
The  solid  framework  of  created  things, 
And  needs  must  sink  and  sink 

Into  the  vast  abyss." 

"Thus,  like  some  wild-flaming,  wild-thundering  train  of 
Heavens  Artillery,"  exclaims  Carlyle,  "does  this  mysterious 
Mankmd  thunder  and  flame,  in  long-drawn,  quick-succeeding 
grandeur,  through  the  unknown  Deep  "  (Sartor,  184). 

"And  if  the  Wine  you  drink,  the  Lip  you  press 
End  in  the  Nothing  all  Things  end  in— Yes- 
Then  fancy  while  Thou  art.  Thou  art  but  what 
Thou  Shalt  be-Nothing-Thou  shalt  not  be  less." 

(Rubdiydt  of  Omar  Khayyam.     Stanza  47.) 

The  ultimate  consciousness  is  this  space-consciousness,  and 
wh.le  ,t  ,s  the  last  to  be  known  historically,  it  is  the  precon- 
dition of  all  knowing.  We  begin  all  our  knowledge  under  the 
governance  of  this  consciousness  just  as  without  it  we  should 
neither  see,  hear,  nor  have  any  use  of  the  senses 

But  the  point  we  wish  to  emphasise  in  this  tedious  recapitu- 
lation IS  the  fact  that  our  genuine  knowledge  of  '  God '  as  well 
as  of  ourselves  is  fundamentally,  once  and  for  aye,  knowledge 
of   Impersonality,'  as  that  term  is  usually  understood,  and  that 
Its  true  Idiom   is   that   of  the  consciousness  of  Space.     The 
rue    vanity  of  the  creature  "  lies  in  the  ever-defeated  endeavour 
o  give  to    God    a  body  of '  Personality  •  in  its  own  likeness  and 
in  Its  own  image.     Hence  the  ceaseless  travail  to  transform  an 
existential  consciousness  of  Space  into  an  objectified  Thine  a 
Person,  quite  apart  and  isolated  from  the  'Self     Hence  the 
ceaseless  oscillatory  processes  between  the  God-High  and  the 

.mlir%  I  ^Y'''"'  ^"'  '""^  ^^^P-^°^>  ^he  personal  and 
impersona ,  the  Immanent  and  Transcendent,  the  Man-God 
and   Spirit-God^    tor   although  one  term  may  be   employed, 

conL7o?>  ;  '"^•.  ^P'"''  '^^^°'"*^-  Unknown,  the  actual 
■imper  ona*'.     Tr'"°""'"'  ''  '"^^'^'-minately  ' personal '  or 

on  V  h?  ,  T""  ^  ^^^'^&^°""d  which  when  penetrated  yields 
only  the  realisation  of  space.      Fundamentally,  as  every  one 
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discerns,  they  do  not  connote  personality,  as  that  term  is  under- 
stood ;  but  there  is  never  any  doubt  about  the  agonising  efforts 
on  the  part  of  worshipping  man  to  make  them  so. 

200.  As  a  matter  of  history,  the  realms  of  religious  literature, 
covering  all  nations,  all  ages,  and  tabulated  in  all  forms  of 
human  articulation  and  expression,  are  seen  to  be  strewn  like 
the  stars  of  heaven  with  *  Gods '  who  have  all  at  one  period 
been  *  personal '  Gods,  but  have  once  more  passed  into 
'  impersonalities.'  Both  '  forms  '  lay  in  the  human  consciousness, 
and  the  Space-Being,  beyond  both,  and  the  basis  of  both,  sought 
through  them  to  give  That  to  human  knowledge  which  cannot 
yet  be  all  included  within  any  concept  of  thought.  This 
oscillation  of  the  human  soui  between  the  personal-  and  the  im- 
personal-God still  survives  in  every  religion.  We  shall  try 
to  show  in  our  concluding  chapters,  that  in  its  deepest  deep,  the 
*  Impersonal' God  is  the  true  God  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
Man  of  Galilee,  although,  of  course,  the  *  Personal '  Father- Form 
of  God  occupies  the  foreground  of  His  Doctrine.  In  the  brief 
illustrative  examples  which  we  select  from  the  religions  of  the 
world,  eiven  below,  both  *  forms '  of  the  God-consciousness  are 
self-evident  facts. 

Mohain  me  dan  ism. 

201.  For  example,  in  the  consciousness  which  lies  bare 
before  us  in  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  made  audible  in 
the  Koran,  the  God  *  Allah '  is  an  undoubted  object  for  the 
Human  worshipper.  But  no  fair-minded  judge  would  say  that 
this  object  was  more  personal  than  impersonal.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  personality  of  Allah  is  far  dimmer  by  comparison  than 
such  an  one  as  the  Hebrew  '  Yahwe,'  for  we  never  hear  his  own 
voice,  but  only  the  voice  of  his  prophet  Mohammed.  Neither 
is  he  ever  seen  by  man.  He  does  not  **  come  down,"  among  his 
people,  nor  "  appear  "  unto  them  in  any  shape.  He  is  completely 
impersonal  to  the  senses,  and  only  personal  to  Faith.  "  God  is 
great,"  is  the  consciousness  that  stands  out  most  vividly  in  the 
religious  consciousness  of  Mohammed,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
actual  content  of  the  term  *  God  '  connotes  no  more  than  is  given 
in  the  term  '  Power.'     This  stern  attribute,  however,  is  modified 
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by  the  other  attributes  '  Merciful '  and  '  Compassionate  '  which 
are  constantly  assigned   to  him,  and  suggest  the  personal  but 
nothmg  whatever  of  the  humanly  personal.     All  the  attributes 
of  the   Mohammedan   'God'   do  not  surpass    in  any  way  the 
connotations  of  the  poets  when  they  attribute  power  mercy  and 
compassion    to  Nature.     It    is  simply  a    personification  of  the 
Universe.     To    Mohammed,  Allah    is   a   divine  thing   but   far 
removed    from    Man    by   nature.     Allah    and    man   have    no 
common  nature  by  the  fact  that  Allah  cannot  be  a  father      No 
man  is  therefore  His  son,  or  child.     And  it  is  this  great  fact 
of  God-Fatherhood  in    the  Christian    Religion  which  all  good 
Mohammedans  loathe ;  and  it  is  the  principal  barrier,  perhaps, 
m  the  way  of  the  conversion  of  Islam  to  Christianity.     It  is  a 
"monstrous   thing."     The    Koran    is   clear   and    explicit   with 
regard  to  the  abominable  doctrine  of  God's  Incarnation.     "  It 
becomes  not  the  Merciful  to  take  to  himself  a  son.     There  is 
none  in  the  heavens  or  the  earth  but  comes  to  the  Merciful  as  a 
servant."      "  They  say  :   The  Merciful  has  taken  to  himself  a 
son!— ye    have   brought    forth    a    monstrous   thing."      (Koran, 
Chaps.  17,  19,  21,  in  each  of  which  the  same  thing  is  affirmed.)  ' 
^  As  a  consequence,  we  cannot  associate  anything  human  with 
this  '  God.'     His  attributes  only  give  a  consciousness  of  a  Being 
made  in  the  similitude  of  the 'angels,'  whose  principal  attributes 
are   intelligence   and   power  (Ps.   ciii.    20).     But  Allah  is  con- 
sciously personal  to  the  faith  of  his  devotees,  for  they  pray  to 
him,  and  prayer  is  a  true  test  of  a  consciousness  of  personality 
although  a  personality  always  "afar  off." 

202.   Nevertheless,   alongside   of  this   consciously   personal 

'  God  '  there  still  abides  a  deeper  and  far  older  consciousness  of 

an  Impersonal  Power  which  the  Mohammedan  expresses  by  the 

name  ;  Quismeh '  or  '  Quismet.'     //  is  a  Fate-Consciousness  which 

no  religion  in  any  age  has  ever  eradicated  from  the  human  soul. 

For  It  IS  the  profoundest  consciousness  of  all,  in  all  men    with 

reference  to  a  '  God!       It   really  lies  at  the   foundation  'of  all 

human  ideas  of  a  God,  and  is  the  subtlest  force  beneath  such  an 

Idea.     No  effort  on  the  part  of  thinking  men  can  wholly  sublate 

this   consciousness    under   the   concept   of  'personality'      We 

should  be  much  surprised  if  they  succeeded.     For  it  is  apparent 

that  in  the  very  concept  of  personality  we  have  a  consciousness 
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of  Limitedness.     It  is  necessarily  so,  for  no  matter  how  we  may 
stretch  the  concept  of  personality  out  to  all  lengths  of  attenua- 
tion,  as   it   stands   it   connotes    the    finite,   the   objective,   the 
determined,  the  space-surrounded    thing.     And    so   long  as   it 
does   so,  and   is  subsumed    under   the   space-consciousness,   it 
will  always  fail  to  satisfy  the  deepest  demand  of  the  human  soul 
for  a  God  infinite,  unlimited,  undetermined,  and  not  surrounded 
by  Space.     It  must  be  Something  as  conclusive  and  as  inclusive 
as  Space  itself,  as  a  consciousness,  before  it  will  be  admitted  to 
the  highest  place  in  the  human  spirit  as  its  real  God.     And 
the  Mohammedan  'Quismet '  ('taqdir,'  *  meting  out,'  *  apportion- 
ing'), (Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  6,  Introd.)  is  clearly  one 
of  the  many  terms   by  which  men  in  all   ages  and  in  every 
religion  have  sought  to  interpret  their  deepest  consciousness  of 
the   Something   which    is    All-Mighty.      And   only   when   we 
substitute  the  term  '  God  '  for  that  of  Space  in  our  consciousness, 
do  we  find  the  totalised  consciousness  of  this  '  God  '  realised  to 
sense  as  well  as  to  the  understanding.     For  then  this  *  God '  and 
Space  have  an  identical  content. 

Greece. 

203.  The  same  phenomenon  of  the  Divine  as  personal  and 
impersonal  is  everywhere  displayed  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  Greeks.  Their  literature  teems  with  it,  the  great  dramatists 
especially  being  markedly  emphatic.  Zeus,  as  the  highest  repre- 
sentative divinity  among  numerous  others,  stands,  no  doubt, 
clearly  defined  as  an  authentic  personality  ;  but  behind  the 
heavenly  array  of  such  Gods,  in  the  Grecian  hierarchy  of  deities, 
there  is  also  an  invincible  Presence,  not  a  person,  before  whom 
even  Zeus  himself  must  bow.  No  God  but  confessed  his  limits 
before  irresistible  Fate.  The  spheres  of  Gods  and  men, 
Olympus,  the  Earth,  and  the  Deeps,  firmly  established  as  the 
mountains  though  they  seemed,  heaved  and  trembled  upon  the 
broad  power  of  this  Impersonal  Presence,  as  ships  upon  an 
ocean.  Dread,  resistless,  heedless,  remorseless,  this  Fate,  to  the 
Greek  consciousness,  was,  at  the  bed-rock  of  things,  the  only 
true  •  God,'  and  when  the  matter  is  examined  apart  from  all 
biassing  prejudices,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  Grecian 
philosophy  and   Grecian   religion,  as   these   were   crowned   in 
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Platonism  and  Stoicism  respectively,  finally  rest  upon  this  Fate- 
Consciousness.     It   is   the  supreme  undertone   in   the  sublime 
harmonies  of  that  wonderful  symphony  of  history,  the  Grecian 
Mind.      The  grand  unity  of  the  consciousness  of  Greece  at  her  best, 
centres  upon  this  impersonal  Power  we  call  Fate,  and  under  its 
sceptre  Gods  and  Men  play  their  parts  under  the  sun ;  flourish- 
ing, fading,  and  thence  vanishing  away.     Fate  was  more  than 
Greece.     Fate  still  remains :  Greece  is  gone,  as  the  world  has 
known  her  in  her   splendour.     Nay,  an  ordinary  scrutiny  and 
comparison  of  religions  shows  that,  while  all  the  '  personal '  Gods 
of  mankind  change  and  vary  in   nature  and  character,  in  the 
human  consciousness    and    apprehension   of  them,  this  Fate- 
Something  takes  on  but  little  variance  in  the  vast  lapses  of 
time.     The  reason  is  that  it  lies  deeper  in  man  than  does  the 
sphere  of  change  in  him,  and  has  actual  existential  being  with 
that  which  is  truly  the  basis  of  every  change  he  has  known.     It 
may  not  now  be  apprehended  in  all  the  terrible  implacable 
forms  which  were  so  vivid  to  Aeschylus,  but  it  is  still  as  potent 
in  the  human  consciousness.     In  some  shape  or  other  it  emerges 
from  even  the  Christian  consciousness   as  much  as  in  that  of 
Mohammedan  or  of  heathen.     It  belongs  to  the  unthinkable  in 
man,  and  is  a  consciousness  in  him  over  and  through  which  all 
his  '  principles  '  and  '  doctrines '  coruscate  like  twinkling  lamps 
over  a  dark  pit.     But  for  this  consciousness,  indeed,  no  *  personal ' 
God  could  be  visible  to  us,  either  in  reason  or  imagination,  for 
it  is  always  against  the  vastitude  of  it  that  anything  we  call 
'personal'  is  defined.     And  we  must  now  say  that  the  *  im- 
personal '  as  a  consciousness,  and  in  its  common  meaning,  is 
infinitely  deeper  in  us  than  all  we  call  *  personal,'  the  philo- 
sophical  'Self   included.     Is   it   not   that   which   the  deepest 
minds  of  our  day  have  confessed  as  "  The  Unknown"  ?     Quismet, 
or  Fate,  or  Unknown  ;  the  consciousness  at  bottom,  is  the  same : 
the   consciousness   which   has    the    fullest   harmony   with   our 
consciousness  of  what-we-are. 

The  grand  mistake  with  us  has  lain  in  counting  the  *  person- 
ality'of  our  Creeds  as  one,  absohite  in  its  nature.  The  same 
falsity  has  attached  itself  to  the  'personality'  which  we  have 
ascribed  to  God.  We  have  forgotten  that  it  h  impossible  to 
put  either  God  or  Man  within  the  categories  of  our  so-called 
'personalities.'     The  walls  of  our  buildings  do  not  compass  the 
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absoluteness  of  these  natures.  The  instincts  of  the  race  have 
always  felt  this  fact,  and  in  the  process  of  the  centuries  have 
gradually  wandered  far  from  the  *  personal '  Gods  to  stand 
before  this  Impersonal  Majesty,  feared  rather  than  loved  since 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  And  in  the  ultimate  tarn  of  our 
consciousness,  this  consciousness  of  the  Impersonal  is  identical 
with  the  space-consciousness,  and,  consequently,  with  our  true 
space-being. 

Pantheism, 

204.  Men  are  cautious,  we  are  aware,  to  think  outright 
on  this  basis,  under  dread  of  being  lost  and  swallowed  up 
in  a  person-less  Pantheism.  But  no  form  of  Pantheism  has 
included  Space  in  its  categories  of  Being,  and  hence  the  final 
dissatisfaction  with  all  other  so-called  *  Absolutes,'  '  Infinites,' 
and  *  Universals,'  which  never  included  more  than  an  all- 
consciousness  of  'Mind'  or  of  'Matter.'  TJie  true  Pan-Thing 
was  never  identified  with  What-we-are.  It  was  never  identical 
with  our  Space-consciousness.  Consequently  it  was  not  the 
absolute^ dLX^'^^Wig,  equal  to  Whole-Being, and  was  falsely  denoted 
Pan-theism.  True  absolute  pantheism  gives  a  consciousness 
which  sublates  both  the  'personal'  and  the  'impersonal'  in 
an  identical  consciousness  of  Space-Being  :  an  Is-consciousness 
which  is  the  fount  of  both  Faith  and  Knowledge.  For,  as  we 
must  always  repeat,  our  primal  consciousness,  and  the  last 
which  rises  to  cognition,  is  not  one  of  a  *  God'  or  a  '  Selfy  but 
of  5/>^r^-Being.  And  in  this  consciousness  we  first  know  both 
God  and  What-we-are.  Not  known  indeed  as  '  objects,*  but  as 
simply  Is ;  Being :  the  fundamental  affirmation  underlying  both 
*  personal '  and  '  impersonal,'  the  Known  and  the  Unknown. 

And  just  as  we  are  not  advocating  here  the  ordinary  false 
and  limited  Pantheism,  so  we  are  not  suggesting  an  adoption 
of  Mysticism.  '  The  great  error  of  mysticism  was  just  this," 
says  Prof  E.  Caird,  "that  it  thought  to  reach  the  deepest 
reality,  the  absolute  truth  of  things,  by  the  via  negativa,  the 
way  of  abstraction  and  negation  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  tried 
to  approach  the  infinite  by  turning  its  back  upon  the  finite, 
and  not  by  seeking  more  thoroughly  to  understand  the  finite" 
(EvoL  of  Relig.,  i.  148).     And  this  process  is  just  the  reverse  of 
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that  which  we  are  pursuing.  For  we  only  understand  the 
finite  '  more  thoroughly '  when  we  understand  it  through  our 
consciousness  of  space-being — a  consciousness  which  yields 
for  All  that  Is  the  strongest  affirmation  of  Reality,  and  negates 
every  conception  of  negation  in  itself.  It  also  not  only  gives 
a  relative^  but  an  absolute,  truth  of  things,  and  sublates  both 
in  itself,  when  these  are  relatives,  seeing  that  no  relative  is 
admissible  within  it.  We  csnnoty  e.g. y  judge  whether  Space  is 
true  or  false,  for  it  is  the  pre-supposition  of  every  judgment,  in 
that  it  first  gives  to  all  that  is  judged  its  Is-ness  of  existence. 
The  Space-consciousness  does  not  judge,  but  only  yields  a 
consciousness  of  Is-ness  which  is  the  basis  of  every  judgment, 
and  rises  above  it.  Its  affirmation  of  Truth  is  an  absolute 
affirmation,  as  a  consequence,  un-negatable  and  undoubtable. 

205.  There  is  no  objection  to  Pantheism  when  it  is  the 
genuine  Pan-Being,  and  not  the  false  pan-thing  which  is  merely 
the  All-  or  the  Every-thlng,  and  not  the  true  Whole- Being. 
True  Pantheism,  when  it  means  Whole-Being,  we  hold  to  be 
the  highest  form  of  religion,  and  to  be  the  form  of  religion 
which  is  deepest  and  strongest  in  every  religion  known  to  us. 
When  we  get  behind  doctrines,  rituals,  priesthoods,  altars,  and 
the  thousand-and-one  objectified  '  Gods ' — personal  and  finite 
every  one  of  them— it  is  this  Impersonality  which  becomes  for 
us  the  true  Being  of  our  Adoration  and  reverence.  It  is  then 
seen  that  men  do  not  worship  first  the  Thought-God,  the 
Spiritual-God,  nor  the  Nature-God,  that  is,  the  Defined, 
Objectified  God ;  but  dumbly,  and  without  thought  at  all,  this 
Inexpressible,  Pan-  or  Whole-Being,  which  in  later  ages  philo- 
sophies and  religions  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  thought 
and  reason. 

The  Religions  of  the  East, 

206.  To  rightly  understand  the  sublime  greatness  of  the  soul 
of  the  East,  as  it  is  revealed  to  our  eyes  in  the  "  Sacred  Books," 
it  is  essential,  as  we  think,  to  approach  it  from  the  vantage 
ground  indicated  above.  Our  Western  systems  of  religion, 
devoted  as  they  are  chiefly  to  the  Ethical  and  Practical,  and 
the  higher  values  set   upon   these,  somewhat  hinder  us   from 
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appreciating  it,  and  interpreting  it  to  the  height  of  its  worth 
and  beauty.  For  even  the  "  Sacred  Books  "  are  but  the  fruit  of 
a  tree  whose  trunk  and  roots  are  veiled  by  the  thick  centuries, 
and  sunk  beyond  our  sight  beneath  the  later  religions,  which 
are  more  assertive  and  aggressive  to  our  intellect.  The  personal 
Gods  of  to-day,  the  Krishnas  and  Sevas,  and  others  who  are 
faithfully  served  by  lip  and  thought  and  languid  worship, 
really  sit  in  the  sedilia  of  '  Gods '  who  have  been  long  super- 
seded and  dethroned.  But  behind  all  is  ever  the  mysterious 
Pan-Being,  long  acknowledged  as  the  *  Brahma  '-Being,  "  born 
with  its  face  turned  everywhere,"  which  not  even  the  more 
human,  intelligible,  and  loving  Buddha  can  put  down  from  his 

*  everlasting  seat.'  We  learn  from  the  deeper  religious  instincts 
of  the  East  that  Religion,  at  base,  if  we  may  so  speak,  is  not  a 
mere  matter  of  tracing  our  way  to  the  Dwelling-place  of  the 
Polytheoi,  nor  to  the  high  scat  of  the  Mono-Theos ; — that  it 
is  neither  the  Object-God,  One  or  Many,  which  satisfies  the 
God-hunger  in  a  man,  but  that  which  is  identical  with  Himself, 
in  the  deepest  consciousness  of  himself  It  is  that  which  found 
symbolic  significance  in  the  Sphinx  of  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Assyrian,  and  which  led  the  latter  nation  to  take  the  Winged 
Circle  as  the  loftiest  form  of  holy  Authority  {Encyc.  Bib.  *'  Assyria," 
§  9).  The  wing  of  time  and  the  circle  of  space,  combined  as 
they  are  to  us  yet,  represented  to  these  ancient  peoples  a  far 
more  divine  thing  than  any  God,  or  Gods,  who  are  easily  sublated 
in  the  consciousness  of  it.  And  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
this  space-consciousness  dominates  every  religion  in  the  past 
with  a  force  which  no  after  forms  of  them  have  been  able  to 
negate.  Prof  Caird,  with  his  usual  fine  penetration,  notices 
that  "  The  Sphynxes  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  were  efforts  to  find 
expression  for  a  secret  which  seemed  everywhere  to  be  hinted 
at,  but  nowhere  fully  manifested."  "  The  last  word  of  the 
Egyptian  religion  was  the  inscription  on  the  veil  of  the  goddess 
Isis, '  I  am  that  which  is,  that  which  hath  been,  and  that  which 
will  be ;  no  man  hath  lifted  my  veil ' "  {Evol.  of  Relig,,  i.  272). 
Nature  holds   in   it   nothing  of  cither   the   *  personal '  or   the 

*  impersonal  *  form  of  Deity  which  can  fit  this  symbolism,  save 
the  Space-Consciousness  which  identifies  Man  with  itself 

The  same  consciousness  comes  always  prominently  before 
us  in  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Brahmans,  viz.  "  That  art  Thou," 
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and  in  the  well-known  "  Nirvana."  The  one  sublates  all 
objectified  'persons^'  man  or  deity,  and  the  other,  all  objectified 
places^  in  the  heavens  or  the  earth.  They  are  but  dual  'forms* 
of  the  Space-  or  Abyss-Being,  whence  the  Easterns  have  ever 
beheld  all  things  emerge,  and  into  which  all  things  return. 
The  true  Brahman  loathes  to  say  "  I  am."  It  is  '  Impersonality ' 
that  he  longs  for,  as  the  highest  expression  of  What-he-is. 
Substance,  Desire,  Personalit)^ ,  are  the  restraints  of  his  Being, 
and  the  space-consciousness  is  constantly  reminding  him  that 
he  is  far  more  than  these,  and  consequently  he  would  willingly 
burst  their  bands  to  be  truly  free  in  the  infinite  Space-Freedom. 
It  is  this  consciousness  which  is  conceptualised  into  what  is 
named  "  Nirvana." 

And  it  is  instructive  to  note  how  this  consciousness  has 
submerged  and  sublated  all  the  religious  forms  and  definitions 
which  threatened,  under  the  reforms  of  Buddha,  to  thrust  it  into 
the  background.  The  worship  of  the  Buddha,  which  seemed  to 
attract  all  eyes  to  the  Person,  has  slowly  passed  from  that  form 
of  negation  to  the  Ideal  Buddha  in  the  devotions  of  the 
Easterns.  Buddha  is  no  longer  now  to  them  the  Man  who 
^vandered  from  place  to  place,  eating  his  begged  rice  with  his 
beloved  Amanda,  and  teaching  the  Eight-Fold  Path,  but  an 
Impersonal  Being  which,  is  seen  never  to  have  had  a  beginning, 
nor  is  ever  to  have  an  end.  Having  sacrificed  all  Desire,  and 
the  pride  of  the  conscious  "  I  am,"  he  has  now  become  "  That," 
in  "  Nirvana."  In  our  philosophical  terms,  he  has  become 
*pure*  Being;  impersonal  and  formless;  and  this  consciousness 
gives  most  satisfaction  to  the  Easterns.  Towards  this  Goal  all 
the  meditative  East  sets  at  this  hour,  as  a  vast  tide  that  'turns 
again  home.'  And  if  we  could  see  it,  as  the  Far  Eastern,  the 
Mohammedan,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  Grecian  have  never  yet 
seen  it  in  its  fulness  and  beauty,  this  is  the  consciousness  of  the 
Great  Home  towards  which  the  boundless  Universe  is  ever 
wending.  Sex,  nationality,  race,  humanity,  mortality — all  are 
subsumed  in  this  Space-Pan-Being,  this  Un-nameable,  the 
consciousness  of  which  is  also  the  consciousness  of  ourselves. 

And  perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  note  in  pa.ssing,  for  our 
national  humility,  that,  in  the  case  of  Brahmans  and  Buddhists, 
but  for  this  arresting  consciousness  which  is  laid  upon  every 
fierce  passion  and  desire,  and  the  enslaving  power  which  their 
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deeper  worship  has  imposed  over  all  the  national  energies,  the 
waves  of  Western  Civilisation  would  probably  have  swept  far 
less  freely  over  the  lands  they  have  known  as  their  birthright. 
But  a  consciousness  which  binds  all  hearts  so  rigidly  to  the 
Highest  and  Deepest,  must  necessarily  take  up  patriotism, 
domination  of  Kingdoms,  and  the  'far-flung  battle-line' as  "a 
very  little  thing  "     It  has  been  truly  said  by  M.  Arnold — 

The  East  bow'd  low  before  the  blast 

In  patient  deep  disdain, 
She  let  the  legions  thunder  past 

And  plunged  in  thought  again. 

Hebreiv  Religion. 

207.  The  Impersonal  Deity,  which  was  familiar  enough  to 
the  Greeks,  and  is  to  this  day  familiar  to  Mussulmans  and 
Easterns  generally,  seems,  on  a  first  glance,  quite  unknown  to 
the  Hebrew  consciousness.  The  O.T.  Bible  gives  personality 
to  its  *  God '  almost  with  ferocity.  He  walks  with  his  people, 
and  talks  with  them ;  eats  with  them,  fights  with  them,  blesses 
them,  curses  them  ;  lives  in  garden,  tent,  and  temple  with  them  ; 
and  apportions  land  for  them,  and  is,  indeed,  so  imposingly 
personal  in  their  consciousness  as  to  exclude,  to  all  appearance, 
every  vestige  of  the  Impersonal  Power  from  it. 

We  must  remind  ourselves,  however,  that  the  most  potent 
influences  ruling  men  are  also  the  least  apparent,  and  have  to 
be  carefully  sought  for  to  be  intelligible.  Electric  currents, 
ether,  gravitation,  delicate  climatic  conditions,  temperature,  soil, 
and  many  other  influences  are  at  work  upon  our  natures,  quite 
inappreciable  and  subtle,  and  are  only  brought  before  our 
intelligence  by  a  direct  effort  of  will.  Hereditary  streams  of 
influence  also,  parental,  national,  and  racial,  are  all  at  work 
unobserved  upon  our  minds  and  moral  natures.  There  is  even 
something  given  us  in  the  face  of  every  person  we  meet,  which 
deepens  our  own  being  and  adds  to  our  responsibilities.  But 
we  characterise  these  influences  as  only  subordinately,  and 
derivatively  *  personal.' 

In  a  similar  sense,  the  deistical  Power  which  directed  the 
moral  progress  of  the  Hebrew  People,  cannot  be  confined  to  the 
personal  God    they  named   *  Yahweh.'      The   impersonal   and 
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irresistible  influence  which  is  variously  designated  Fate,  Kismet, 
That,  Destiny,  Lot,  Necessity,  Weird,  and  such  like,  cannot  be 
banished  from  any  religion  ;  seeing  it  is  more  profoundly  seated 
in  human  nature  than  even  that  conception  of  personality 
usually  attributed  to  both  '  God '  and  man.  W^e  shall  always 
have  it  obtruding  into  Christianity.  And  the  extensive  systems 
of  gambling,  lotteries,  and  innumerable  allusions  in  ordinary 
conversation  to  the  *  irony,'  the  '  hardness,'  the  '  luck '  attending 
fate,  attest  still  to  its  active  power  over  the  human  mind.  It  is 
but  the  creed-dressed  form  of  the  same  principle  which 
confronts  us  in  the  doctrines  of  Unconditional  Election,  Fore- 
ordination,  "  fix'd  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute";  and 
no  doubt  some  form  of  bad  Pantheism  or  Materialism  will 
always  remind  us  of  the  infinite  Expanse  through  which  our 
little  systems  of  thought  and  faith  float  onwards  forever. 

That  which  is  within  us  is  too  permanently  identified  with  it 
to  encourage  any  hope  of  its  ever  being  annihilated  in  any 
sphere  of  reason  or  devotion.  And  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  slightest  necessity  for  its  annihilation.  The  consciousness 
of  it  in  man  has  ever  been  behind  every  other  consciousness  he 
has  known.  It  is  Whole-Force,  or  Will,  face  to  face  with  so- 
called  personal  Force  or  Will.  For  when  we  bring  it  forward 
into  the  foreground  of  our  intelligence  we  become  convinced 
that  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  *  Order  of  Nature,'  the 
shadow  of  the  Universe,  which  persistently  presses  into  all  our 
articulations  of  it,  *  natural'  or  'spiritual'  And  just  as  in  the 
realms  of  Science,  it  is  only  the  '  particulars '  which  are  held  up 
as  the  principals,  the  Absolute  Space,  in  which  these  all  find 
origin  and  meaning,  being  steadfastly  ignored,  so  also  in  the 
broad  domains  of  Religion  and  Philosophy,  it  is  the  persons, 
the  doctrines^  the  categories  which  concern  us  most ;  and  the 
existential  basis  of  the  space-consciousness,  which  is  homo-ensive 
with  that  absolute  Space  which  is  essential  to  Nature's  Order, 
is  assumed  as  non-existent,  or  negligible. 

Now,  although  the  Hebrews  of  old  had  no  conception  of 
what  we  understand  as  '  Nature '  and  its  '  Order,'  the  Thing 
itself  was  just  as  present  to  them,  and  just  as  determinate  in 
its  power  over  them  as  it  is  to  us  to-day.  We  think  it  might 
be  easily  far  more  so,  for  we  carefully  refuse  to  see  the  divine 
in  Nature  anywhere,  our  apparently  irretrievable  scepticism  in 
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this  respect  being  truly  appaling.  But  we  should  never  forget 
that  the  ancient  peoples  were  perfectly  contented  and  happy  in 
seeking  their  'Gods'  in  the  temple  of  Nature,  and  had  no 
conception  that  their  '  Gods '  might  be  found  in  any  other  place. 
The  awful  relationship  which  seemed  to  exist  between  them- 
selves and  this  stupendous  Existence  around  them,  was  quite 
sufficient  to  exhaust  their  devotions,  and  satisfy  their  inner 
lives. 

This  appears  clearly  in  many  ways  as  regards  the  Hebrews ; 
and  their  Sacred  Records  have  important  statements  of  it  still 
preserved  to  us.  It  is  not  prominent,  of  course,  for  later 
accumulations  of  a  far  less  instructive  kind  have  almost  hidden 
it  from  our  sight.  The  *  particular,'  the  personal  God,  pre- 
dominates in  them,  as  we  should  expect,  seeing  that  all 
religions  take  this  God-defining  method  sooner  or  later,  just 
as  Thought  and  Reason  claim  the  lion's  share  in  the  directions 
of  mortal  existence.  The  ear  delights  itself  with  a  voice,  and 
the  fond  heart  with  a  visible  form,  and  the  Silent  and  the 
Impersonal  recede  evanescently  before  the  glare  and  pomp  of 
priesthoods  and  ecclesiastic  grandeur.  For  the  Impersonal, 
like  the  Space  Influence,  does  not  write  itself.  It  can  only  live 
itself  in  the  characters  and  actions  of  men.  But  even  in  the 
strongly  personalised  devotions  of  the  Hebrews,  they  can  find 
room  for  this  silent  Fate-Being,  for  they  confess  the  fact  that 
"  Man  is  born  unto  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward."  The 
Preacher  could  also  say,  "  I  returned  and  saw  under  the  sun, 
that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong  ; 
neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of 
understanding;  nor  yet  favour  to  men  of  skill,  but  time  and 
chance  happeneth  to  them  ally  Such  straws  in  the  wind  as  "It 
was  a  chance  that  happened  to  us,"  "  It  fell  on  a  day,"  "  Jacob 
sent  not  (Benjamin)  with  his  brethren,  for  he  said,  Lest 
peradventure  mischief  befall  him,"  and  many  others,  indicate 
the  same  undercurrent  consciousness,  then  as  now,  of  the 
Imt'"r^~'nal  beneath  all  personality,  human  or  divine. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  this  fact,  that  the  Hebrews  beyond 
all  other  nations  have  strenuously  personalised  their  God, 
drawing  Him  strictly  within  the  scope  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
dwelling,  the  land,  as  no  other  God  has  been,  we  yet  venture 
to  present  the  statement  and  some  proofs  of  it,  viz..  That  the 


consciousness  of  what  we  call  Space  is  the  foundation  consciousness 
in  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews^  and  that  all  else  that  we  find  there 
rests  upon  that  consciousness.  We  devote  the  chapter  following 
to  a  fuller  proof  of  this  statement,  but  the  consciousness 
revealed  in  the  passage  we  now  quote  has  suggestions  which 
seem  only  interpretable  from  the  basis  of  Space-Being. 

We  have  already  pointed  to  the  strange  statement  in 
Exodus,  xxiv.  lo.  We  are  boldly  told  there  that  the  leaders  of 
Israel,  Moses,  Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  and  Seventy  of  the 
Elders  of  Israel  went  up,  presumably  to  some  height,  where  it 
is  said  "they  saw  the  God  of  Israel."  This  must  be  regarded 
as  a  uniquely  representative  consciousness  in  this  ancient 
people.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  a  daring,  yet  a  perfectly  natural  and 
true  consciousness,  and  quite  consistent  with  the  fathomless 
consciousness  of  a  *  God  '  in  all  men,  in  every  age.  But  seeing 
that  the  consciousness  "  no  man  shall  see  God  and  live "  also 
runs  through  the  Old  Testament,  we  must  be  prepared  to  adopt 
the  view  that  two  forms  of  this  God-consciousness  underlie 
each  other  in  these  writings,  and  represent  the  two  methods  of 
apprehending  Deity  which  have  never  been  absent  from  any 
people,  viz.,  by  the  senses,  and  by  intuition,  or  what  is  sometimes 
styled  the  *  natural '  and  the  *  spiritual.'  The  Natural  prevails 
in  all  religions,  with  a  varied  symbolism  drawn  from  every 
appearance  in  heaven  and  earth ;  and  the  Spiritual  discards 
the  outward  symbols  of  Deity  for  the  inner  symbolism  of  the 
Idea.  Such  as  Socrates  and  Plato,  e.g.,  prefer  to  find  'God' 
under  the  symbolic  form  of  Idea,  while  the  unintrospective  see 
'God'  in  clouds  or  hear  Him  in  the  wind.  What  we  have  to 
emphasise  is  that  the  'God'  Being  has  always  committed 
Himself  ^rj-/  to  the  services  of  the  senses. 

And  this  consciousness  of  these  Israelitish  men  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain  can  be  rendered  intelligible  to  us  when  we 
take  into  account  how,  and  through  what  material  form  or 
forms  of  symbolism,  this  God-consciousness  became  sensibly 
evident  to  them.  The  God  they  *  saw '  is  decidedly  personal 
to  their  minds.  What  does  this  mean  ?  An  appearance  like  a 
man?  an  angel?  a  mere  cloud-shape? 

The  context  gives  us  the  right  line  of  interpretation. 
"  They  saw  the  God  of  Israel,  and  there  was  under  his  feet  as 
it  were  a  paved  work  of  sapphire  stone,  and  as  it  were  the  very 
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heaven  for  clearness"  (R.V.).  These  men,  then,  are  gazing 
upon  the  vastitude  of  Space,  which  the  hill-top  and  wide  plain 
always  intensifies  to  the  mind,  and  it  is  this  space-consciousness 
which  crystallizes  into  a  God-vision  before  them.  The  deepest 
thing  without  will  always  find  a  response  from  the  deepest 
thing  within.  "The  work  of  bright  sapphire"  (marginal 
reading)  is  simply  a  metaphorical  expression  for  the  blue  air, 
and  "the  body  of  heaven  "  or  "  the  very  heaven  in  its  clearness," 
is  nothing  else  than  the  brilliant  transparency  of  the  Sky- 
Expanse.  At  such  a  sight,  awe  and  majesty  enthral  them  as 
it>  natural  effect,  when  beheld  with  open  heart  and  soul,  and  far 
more  so  u  hen  the  further  conception  i^  reached  that  deyom/  the 
vast  canopy,  bent  like  an  arch,  there  is  a  INDwer  that  puts  all 
that  iHider  Ins  feet.  "  And  there  was  binder  his  feet,"  expresses 
the  cori-ciousness  that  God  stood  upon  it  and  above  iL,  11  ini^ch" 
enthroned    upon    it.      It    i-    the    suhdnie   consciousness    which 


we    have    insisted    upon    tlirniij^hoiit    the-t 


pages,    //7,7/ 


Space 


alicays  gives  to  us  a  consciousness  0/  sus/<r/r///o-  the  AH,  di;.!  as 
that  'ip^ui  :,'/iic/i  all  things,  even  the   Gods  of  the  <:reat  jclioion^ 

rest  iiicir  Miver  dJiti  n  iDidati.  us.      Said  the  Huddha    "  ddie   -real 


an( 


earth,  Amanda,  is  est.ibhshicd  on   water,  the  water  on  wine 
the  wind  rests  upon  s|)ace  "'  {Sac.  ids.  >.:/'  /iast,  1  i,  xlv.). 

What  Moses  and  his  confreres  perceive  is  the  'Personal' 
subsumed  by  the  'Impersonal,'  and  the  'God'  as  enthroned 
by  necessity  on  the  clear  open  immensit\-  of  Space.  Space 
is  the  true  God  because  it  is  first  the  true  soul,  which  itself 
is  the  highest  Mw  of  God.  And  the  personal  God  is  begotten 
out  of  the  Impersonal  in  the  same  way  that  our  own  personality 
is  built  out  of  the  material  of  impersonality  underlying  it  in 
what-we-are. 

The  stress  which  is  ever\\vhere  in  the  Bible  laid  upon 
the  crystalline  brightness  and  clearness,  though  not  necessarily 
transparency,  of  the  God- Visions,  and  His  Dwelling-places, 
is  remarkable.  The  'terrible  crystal'  of  Ezekiel  (i.  22\  and 
the  references  in  Revelation  (chiefly  xxi.  11,  iS,  _m,  and 
xxii.  i),  are  perhaps  the  most  patent.  Every  symbolic  word 
is  used  that  will  connote  the  space-consciousness  as  realisin*^" 
the  presence  of  Deity.  '  Ice,'  'jasper,'  'crystal,'  'sapphire,'  are 
used  in  turn  to  convey  the  baffling  conception  that  space 
alone  gives  oi  partial  transparency;  transparency;  r/.v/;- trans- 
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parency,  and  final  blue  intransparency,  beyond  which  nothing 
is  ever  seen,  and  all  is  *  covered'  in  mystery.  In  the  last 
form  of  consciousness  the  sky  becomes  a  solid  thing  to  the 
ancients.  God  is  assumed  to  dwell  above  and  beyond  this 
blue  sapphire-stone-like-structure.  To  this  consciousness  is 
due  those  pathetic  endeavours  which  are  made  to  reach  God 
through  this  formidable  barrier.  Jacob  reveals  it  in  his  dream- 
vision  of  the  ladder.  The  ladder,  or  *  flight  of  stone  steps ' 
(Driver),  rose  against  the  sky -arch  we  now  know  as  object- 
less space,  and  the  same  Expanse  struck  his  awakening  eyes 
with  the  consciousness  that  God  was  in  that  place.  And  if 
He  were,  then  this  ladder  was  the  *'  very  gate  of  heaven." 
Tlie  '  Ladder '  was  a  necessary  expedient  in  the  imagination 
of  the  Patriarcli  ini  order  that  commuriication.  between  eartli 
arid  the  God's  dwcllinr^  might  be  effected.  It  is  a  conscious- 
ness that  pathetically  poiPits  l)ack  to  long  and  sad  meditation 
on  the  fact  of  God's  separation  from  man,  and  the  terrible 
im|)ossibility  of  ever  ascending  above  awful  dividing  space, 
slowly  chilled  into  solidity;  all  the  more  awful  the  further  it 
measured  out  the  distance  between  them.  The  grand  desire 
of  mankind,  latent  through  all  time,  is  expressed  in  this  longing 
not  to  be  "cut  off "  from  God.  The  Hebrew  hunger  for  God, 
so  characteristic  of  that  people,  is  apparent  in  the  Dream. 
This  sky-barrier,  as  dividing  from,  the  Highest,  played,  as 
we  shall  try  to  show  in  the  following  chapter,  a  dark  part 
in  the  Eastern  Drama  of  the  soul  of  man  for  many  ao-es. 
Pindar  voices  the  same  "  terrible  "  consciousness  when  he  speaks 
of  the  "  bronzed-paved  dwelling  of  the  Gods." 


Persian  Religion. 

208.  The  Persian  theology  has  accepted  the  dual  conception 
of  the  Universe  as  the  true  one.  Light  and  Dark,  Good  and 
Evil,  Mind  and  Matter,  culminate  in  the  Personalities  of  Ahura 
Mazda  and  Ahriman.  These  Two  have  no  possible  synthesis 
of  Being.  They  have  always  been  Two;  they  shall  always 
remain   Two  forever. 

But  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  already  quoted  (p.  i), 
proves  that  a  conception  of  the  Wholeness  of  Deistical  Being 
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was  ever  present  in  the   Persia'!  consciousness  as  well  a.,  that 

of  Duality,  anci  found  its  exjjression  in.  tlie  Sjjaee-conscious- 
ness.  Neither  was  it  a  spcismodic  or  aceiciePital  belief  It 
was  a  custoiiiar\-  belief.  "They  are  accustnmed,"  lie  says, 
"to  ascePid  the  highest  parts  of  the  moupitains,  and  offer 
sacrifice  to  God.  and  the\'  call  the  whole  circle  of  the  heavens 
by  the  name  of  (joci  '   (ai  nt  loaiC^ovcri  Ah  .utr,  ftt^  t<i  v\f/-f]X()TaT(L 

TdH'     OlptOn       (LKl^Jdil  ()lT€s\     VVCTLas:     tf)(,€ll'.      Tol       KIKAOV      TTdlTil      TOV 

ovpiiinv    Aid    KaXtoiTfs)    fi.    1 3  0-      And    once    ni<>re   u'c    hnd    in 
Persia,  as   in   the  whole  (^i   the    P^ast,  ///e  .C:/;//r  prifuiple  oj    the 
Space-Cofiscionsness  undcrlyini!^  every  otlwr  /;7//c //A'  as  aii  iufer- 
p relative  eoriseioKSNess  of  Deity. 

In  other  words,  the  World-Consciousness  upon  which  all 
devotion  unites  the  P2ast  and  the  West,  the  South  apid  the 
?\orth,  is  a  fupalamental  consciousness  for  which  there  is  pio 
name  save  that  of  Space.  P^or  Scandinavia  had  also  her 
'  Ginnunga-Gap,'  "  the  \'a\vning  gulf,  without  beginning,  with- 
out end."  And  it  is  towards  this  fundamepital  consciousness 
that  Science,  Philosophy,  and  all  the  great  Religions  are 
trending  to-dav.  And  necessariiv  so,  for  it  is  the  sole  con- 
sciousness  of  the  Rt'd/itr  which  is  satisfactor)-  as  a  basis  of 
Being  for  either  '  God '  or  '  Man,'  Man  ur  th.c  '  Universe.' 
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THE   CHERUBIM 


209.  We  have  glanced  in  the  previous  chapter  at  the  Hebrew 
Consciousness  as  renecting  the  space-consciousness,  rc^crvino  a 
somewhat  fuller,  though  necessarily  far  from  complete,  considera- 
tion 01  It  for  the  present  one.     And  our  aim  here  is  to  show  that 
the  Hebrew  consciousness  of  '  God  '  as  originallv  identified  with 
the  consciousness  of  Space,  and   a<  drawing  its  fullest  content  of 
Deity  from  that  .source,  is  to  be  found   in  the  svrabolism  of  the 
Cherubim.     We    have    tn    remind   ourselves,   however,    that    in 
doing  M,  we   have  profoundly   rooted    prejudices  to  overcome 
before  this  conviction   can  be  substantiated.     Both   to  Jewish 
an<l  to  Christian  e.xegesis,  this  symbolism  has  pre.sented  manv 
features    of  perplexity,    and    even    of   aversion.      Having,    and 
professing,  no  likeness  to  anything,  as  an  individuation 'it  has 
never  consorted  well  with  the  associations  given  to,  and  claimed 
by  It.  as  an  inseparable  Ally  of  the  strongly  defined  Personality 
of  the  God  of  Abraham,  Lsaac,  and  Jacob;  and  Christian  Com- 
mentators  and    Writers  who  have   revelled   in  discovering    in 
every  part  of  the  Old    Testament,   some    anaIog^■    or    t^■pe    of 
every  Christian   Doctrine,  .seem   to  have  found  this  symbolism 
almost  barren. 

There  are  briefest  glances  given  to  it  by  Tertullian,  Justin 
Martyr,  Ongen,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  a  remark  on  '  the 
many-eyed  cherubim  '  in  the  "  Early  Liturgies."  Tertullian  sees 
."  .t  a  .symbolism  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  the  Old  Testament 
iiooks,  and  "  the  heralding  of  the  old  world,  witnessing  things 
wh.ch  were  after  done,"-a  view  which  we  need  not  take 
seriously.  Clement  believes  that  the  cherubim,  "  golden  figures 
eachw,th.s,.Kwing.s,"signifyeither  two  bears  ,  .  .' or,  rather,  the 
two    hemispheres,  and    he    tells    us    that    the    name  Cherubim 
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me  in-  '  much    knowledge.'     From  which    it    may   be  surmised 

that  iic  h<i:,  been  in-pired  on  this  subject  by  the  teaching  of 
Philo  and  josephus.  "  Fhe  two  Cherubim,"  says  Philo,  "are 
meant  as  s\  mibols  of  each  of  the  (heavenly)  hemispheres,"  while 
Josephu-   affirms   that    the   "tvvo    nna^ei   which    the    Hebrews 

call  Cherubim  are  tU'inj;  creatures,  but  their  form  is  not  like  to 
that    of  an\-  of    tlie    cre<iLures    which    riien    have    seen,   though 


Moses  said  lie  had   see 
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nicii   bemus  near 
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throne  of  God." 


Josephus  is  certcudi  that  the  whole  temple  m  its  fabric,  divisions, 
vessels,  priestl}-  garments,  and  \ariou^  colours,  "were  e\ery  one 
made  in  wa\-  of  imitation  and  re^jresentatinn  of  the  univta'se. 
When  Moses  distini^uished  the  t.U3ernacle  into  three  parts,  and 
allowed  two  of  them  to  the  priests,  as  a  place  accessible  and 
common,  he  denoted  the  land  and  the  sea,  the\-  beine  of  general 
access  to  all ;  but  he  set  a[)art  the  third  dixasiun  for  God,  because 
heaven  is  inacces>ibie  to  men"  Ide  then  proceeds  to  find 
somiething  in  Nature  which  is  t\-pihe(l  by  the  twelve  loaves,  the 
candle-sticks,  the  lamps,  the  vials,  the  linen,  the  vestments  of 
the  priests  ;  but  he  assigns  nothing  to  the  most  wonderful  and 
most  hallowed  of  them  all,  the  Cherubim.  \'et  his  own  firm 
consciousness  of  the  great  fact  that  heaven  is  'inaccessible  t) 
men,'  and  only  inaccessible  b}-  the  fact  of  space,  might  have 
suggested  their  type  in  Nature,  all  the  more  that  they  alone, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  Ark,  occupied  that  sacred 
adytum,  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  third  part  of  the  tabernacle 
which  was  set  apart  for  God,  and  also  that  they  were  known  to 
him  as  alone  the  GuaydiiUis  of  the  Throne  of  (k)d,  and  His 
bearers  above  the  Firmament. 

2IO.  We  assume  it  to  be  granted  to  us  b\-  the  reader  that 
we  cannot  hope  to  obtain  a  clearer  consciousness  of  Deity 
among  a  people,  nor  a  better  expression  of  that  consciousness 
than  that  which  is  given  in  their  sacred  books,  temples,  altars, 
churches,  liturgies,  worship,  and  religious  symbolism  generall}-. 
As  the  Grand  Drama  best  reflects  the  ideals  and  L^eneral  life 
of  a  nation,  so  its  religious  symbols,  taking  these  in  their 
widest  meaning,  best  interpret  what  conceptions  of  Deit\'  and 
human  relationship  to  Him  lie  in  its  inmost  consciousness. 
It  will  also,  we  think,  be  granted  that  the  validit\-  of  such  a 
religious  consciousness  is  not  affected   b\-  the  fact  that  it  ma}- 
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not  have  become  an  integral  historical  part  of  the  social  and 
national  life  of  a  people,  but  have  remained  more  or  less  an 
ideal  in  the  conceptions  of  its  highest  thinkers.     The  Cherubim 
of  the  earliest  documents,  as  well  as  the  Garden  of  Eden,  may 
not,  for  example,  have  been  actual  to  sense  and  understanding. 
They  may  only  have  been  purely  unrealised   ideals  of  visionary 
meditations,  called  mtu  existence  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting 
the  mysteries  of  Time  which,  without  them,  were  deemed  to  be 
beyond  human  gra:>p.     They  may  have  been  simply  hvpotheti- 
cal  instruments  of  th.e  mind;  yet  these  documents  substantiate 
the  actual   fact  of  such  instruments,  and  we  are  therefore  bound 
to  accept  them  as  integral  parts  of  that  commanding  conscious- 
ness which    is  summed    up  in  the    Psalms,  the    Law,  and    the 
Prophets,  as  comprising  the  "  Hebrew  Religion."     Tlie  'Dwell- 
ing' of  Leviticus,  as  well  as  the  '  Temple  '  of  Ezekiel,  may  truly 
enough  be  regarded  as  only  idealistic,  and  to  have  had  no  real 
existence  except  in  the  brain  of  the  WTiters  ;  but  the  conscious- 
ness which  the)'  reveal  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  held  as  less 
influential  tlian  if  the}- had  been  concreted  in  wood  and  stone, 
precious   metals   and    linen.       Their  consciousness  of  the  *  God 
of  Israel'  and  the  Cherubim  as  His  Bearers  and  Guardians,  is 
just  as  genuine  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.     The 'tent' of 
meeting  '  without  the  camp  (Exod.  xxxiii.  ;- 1 1 ),  and  the  temple  of 
Solomon  (i  Kings,  vi.  1-38),  may  be  accepted  as  historical ;  just  as 

thelabernacleofP.(Exod.chaps.xxv.-xxvii.,xxx.,xxxi.),andthe 
lemple  of  Ezekiel  (chaps,  xl.-xliii.),  may  be  held  as  unhistorical, 
and  yet  the  consciousness  of  the  Cherubim,  mentioned  in  holiest 
connections  with  all  but  the  first,  be  a  valid  enough  conscious- 
ness, true  to  the  deepest  things  in  the  Hebrew  People  and  in 
the  Worship  they  professed.  That  is  to  say,  we  may  find  the 
truth  of  the  symbolism  of  these  Figures  as  truly  in  the  ideal 
portraits  of  Ezekiel,  the  Priestly  Code,  and  the  J  document,  as 
in  the  description  of  them  as  they  stood  actually  in  the  inner 
Adytum  of  the  House  that  Solomon  built. 

21 T.  Now  of  all  symbols  present  in  the  Worship  of  the 
Ucbrei^s,  the  Cherubim  are  set  in  the  highest  place.  They,  and 
not  the  Ark,  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  stand  superlatively  first  in 
tlH.  Holy  of  Hohes.  F.  Dclitzch  says  of  them:  ''According 
to  the  Hebrews'  primitive  conception,  they  were  the  bearers  of 
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God  when  He  appeared  in  glory  upon  earth  (Ps.  xvili.  to  ; 
Ezek.  xi.  22);  the  witnesses  of  God's  presence;  wherever  the)' 
are,  He  is.  Very  appropriately,  therefore,  were  representations 
of  them  placed  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  both  in  the  tabernacle,  when 
the  golden  figures  stood  upon  the  mercy-seat  (Exod.  xxxvii. 
7,  8),  and  in  the  temple,  when  they  were  of  colossal  size  (fifteen 
feet  high),  and  stood  on  the  floor,  overshadowing  the  ark,  which 
was  between  them  (i  Kings,  vi.  27).  They  ivcre  pictured  upon 
the  curtains  (Exod.  xxvi.  1,31;  xxxvi.  8,  35),  and  upon  all  parts 
of  the  temple''  (i  Kings,  vi.  29,  32,  35  ;  vii.  29,  ^6)  (italics  ours). 

212.  They  dominated  and  subordinated  ever\'  other  form  of 
symbolism  in  the  Holiest  Place  of  the  Temple  just  as  that 
highest  place  dominated  and  subordinated  all  other  places 
associated  with  it  in  the  worship  of  the  people.  Moreover,  they 
are  the  sole  symbols  i^hich  have  no  necessary  reference  to  Man 
and  draw  their  meaning  wholly  from  a  consciousness  of  the 
Presence  of  Deity.  Altars,  Arks,  Sacrifices,  Mercy-seats,  priests 
and  offerings  of  every  name  ;  all  forms  of  praise  and  prayer, 
involve  the  thought  and  fact  of  Man  as  related  to  the  Deity  in 
some  way  or  other,  good  or  bad,  but  the  Cherubim  are  never  so 
related  to  Man,  but  to  God  only.  They  cut  themselves  off 
from  Man,  and  stand  on  one  side  with  (}od  in  the  Hebrew 
consciousness.  That  they  are  conceived  to  be  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  (Ezek.  xxviii.  13-14)  (Gen.  iii.  24),  in  the  "  Dwelling,"  or 
in  the  Temple,  is  due  not  to  any  interest  in  Man  but  solelv  to 
the  grand  conception  that  God  is  there  also.  TJiey  are  conceived 
with  God  alone,  and  they  have  nothing  to  say  of  Man.  This  is 
the  first  great  principle  embodied  in  the  Cherubim. 

213.  Necessarily,  therefore,  they  were  assumed  to  be 
Formless.  They  s\-mbolised  That  zvhich  did  not  appear :  which 
had  motion  but  no  visibility.  The  Hebrew  worshipper  assumed 
them  to  be  unimaginable,  yet  as  being.  The  knowledge  of  the 
Cherubim,  as  being  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  never  conflicted  in 
the  smallest  with  his  horror  of  the  "graven  Image."  It  cannot 
be  asserted  that  they  represented  any  likeness  of  anything  that 
was  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters 
under  the  earth.  The  Cherubim  were  not  typical  of  any  Object, 
or  of  anything  that  had  form.      They  ivere  emblems  of  the  Divine 
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Presence.  Him  they  enthroned  on  themselves,  bore  up,  and 
guarded.  Now,  many  emblems  of  Deity  had  been  found  in 
man,  beast,  bird,  fish,  fowl,  sun,  moon,  star,  tree,  fire,  and  many 
others,  all  of  which  admitted  that  the  God  had  fonn  of  some 
kind.  But  the  Cherub  was  not  symbolical  of  anything  on  earth 
or  in  heaven  save  of  Deity  when  cojiceived  as  7?ioving  Formless, 
and  incapable  of  being  objectified. 

214.  The  Cherubim  is  a  symbol   empty  of  Figure,  and  re- 
presents nothing  which  the  human    mind  could   vizualise.     // 
represents,  that  is,  the  space-consciousness  in  the  Hebrew  Mind. 
PZzekiel,    indeed,    employs    every     conceivable     object     of    a 
representative   character    to   describe   it  (chaps,   i.  and  x.).     It 
requires    undoubtedly    every    thing    objective    to    exhaust    its 
representation,  and  also  requires  all  objectivity  to  be  sublated 
and  transcended  in  itself.     For  it  is  the  All-Thing,  which  Ezekiel 
feels   to   exhaust    all    that   is,  or,  as    he  defines    it,  'the  Glory 
of  the  Lord,'  i.  28.      (See   chap.    vii.    §  186.)     The   Cherubim 
therefore  have  Cosmic  significance.     Ezekiel  ransacks   all    the 
wide  bounds  of  IVature  in  his  attempt  to  describe  them.     His 
vision  includes  cloud,  wind,  fire,  man,  lion,  ox,  and  eagle,  with 
bodies,  faces,   feet,  and    wings.     Ez^ery  form    is    involved   and 
every   motion   is   implied,   from   the   movements  of  the    beings 
mentioned   to  the  complex  speed   of  inter-revolving  'wheels' 
and  the  flash  of  the  lightning.     Yet  this  vast  composite  Being 
has  but  one  voice,  "like    the  voice  of  the   Almighty,"  which 
indicates  evidently  the  harmony  and  unity  of  all  that'  we  call 
The  Universe.     That  the  vision  is  vast  as  Nature   is  seen  in 
the  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun,  moon 
and  stars,  and  only  the  term  'firmament'  as  including  these.' 
The  vision  embraces  all  above  the  earth.     Whatever  is  objective 
to  the  eye  and  ear,  'lifted  up  from  the  earth,'  as  far  as  to  the 
'likeness  of  a  firmament'  (rp^,   raqia ;  same  word  as  in  Gen 
I.   6    fQ,  IS  unified    in    one  Cherubic   being,  Guardian  of  God 
Bearer  of  His  throne,  and  the  sleepless  protector  of  the  Life- 
1  ree  from  the  hand  of  man.     "  The  stones  of  fire  "  (Ezek.  xxviii 
14  and  16)  will  consequently  be  the  larger  luminaries:  and  the 
Wheels"  and  "Rings,"  ''full  of  eyes  round  about,"  seem  to 
pomt  to  the  appearance  of  the  stars  by  night. 

But  however  we  may  interpret  the  separate  details  in  the 
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panoramic  vision,  <Mie  tiiin*;  is  certain,  that  \\c  cannot  lay  our 
finger  on  an\'  item  in  Nature  which  is  n<»t  implied  within  its 
scope.  The  conception  of  the  chierubim  also  co-ordinates  with 
the  conception  of  God.  He  sits  o/i  the  Cherubim  (Ps.  Ixxx.  i) 
and  rides  and  flies  on  a  cht^rub  (Ps.  xviii.  lo).  They  sustain 
His  thropie,  and  the  firmiamerit  itself  on  which  it  is  conceived 
to  rest.  Their  hii^di  function  is  stroni^dy  unsympathetic  to  man. 
''The  most  primitive  Hebrew  myth  described  the  cherubim  as 
beings  of  superhuman  power  and  devoid  of  human  sympathies, 
whose  office  was  to  drive  awa\'  intruders  tYom  the  abode  of 
God,  or  of  the  gods"  (Che\-ne,  /://nr.  ///VX,  p.  744).  In  reality, 
their  symbolism  is  the  incorporation  of  thiat  consciousness 
which  views  Nature  as  Terror  and  Judgment,  a  Presence  fatal 
to  Man  except  when  he  stands  afar  off,  cut  asunder  by  his  sin. 
For  although  by  appearance  an,d  name  the  cherubim  are  more 
than  one,  they  also  are  c/zt'  in  bciHi^  and  offu\\  while  iiuiltiplcx 
in  fon/i  and  jnotioii.  Always  amidst  the  complexity  and 
involution  of  forms  and  motions  there  is  "the  spirit"  which 
controls  all.  "  The  spirit  of  the  living  creature  was  in  the 
wheels,"  "whithersoever  the  spirit  was  to  go,  the}-  went."  The 
invisible  spirit  is  thus  recognised  with  the  visible  object  in  this 
comprehensive  contemplation  of  the  Order  of  Nature.  It  is 
also  remarkable  that  the  Seer  should  behokl  upon  the  throne 
borne  by  the  cherubim  "a  likeness  as  the  appearance  of  a  man 
upon  it  above"  (Ezek.  i.  26).  It  is  the  same  consciousness 
which  persists  ineradicable  in  every  creature  probabl\',  and 
certainly  in  every  man,  that  the  Great  Being  is  fashioned  after 
his  own  form  and  likeness.  It  is  also  a  strikinii  touch  that  this 
man  is  only  seen  as  to  his  ''  loins."  All  other  outline  or 
semblance  is  hid  in  an  ''  appearance  of  fire,"  and  "  the  bright- 
ness round  about."  Tlie  consciousness  underlying  such  sem- 
blance is  that  of  boundless  margin  of  Unknown  and  Unseen 
which  transcends  the  Known  and  Visible.  Neither  '  God  '  nor 
Man  reveal  positive  edges  or  verges  of  being.  T/itj-e  are  no 
limitations  in  true  personality.  Being  is  whole,  and  though 
revealed  in  the  narrowness  of  our  eye  and  thought,  it  lias  \ct 
no  extremity  for  either.  All  that  the  I'rophet  can  assert  is 
that  "this  was  the  appeara)iee  of  the  likeness  of  the  glor)'  of 
the  Lord." 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  vision  of  the  cherubim 
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given  us  by  Ezekiel  is  the  same  consciousness  of  that  cherubim 
which  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  iii.  24,  but  given  with  ampler  detail, 
and  set  in  a  more  ornate  and  cultured  imagination.  It  all  lies 
easily  within  the  gigantic  outlined  silhouette  of  J, — ''  And  he  drove 
out  the  1)1  a)!  ;  and  he  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  the 
Cherubini,  and  the  flame  of  a  sword  which  turned  every  way  to 
keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life."  The  same  wide  sweep  of  all 
nature  is  given.  All  east  of  the  garden  is  covered  by  them, 
and  "every  way  "  in  heaven  and  earth  is  furnished  with  a  power 
of  fire,  a  power  which  can  only  be  vizualised  as  lightning  which 
has  "  every  way  "  for  its  own. 

215.  The  ancient  conception  that  the  Cherubim  symbolised 
Universal  Iking  seems  well  sustained.  "  They  may  represent 
primarily  'the  four  winds  of  heaven,'"  says  Principal  Skinner 
{Genesis,  p.  90),  "but  the  complex  symbolism  of  the  Mer- 
kabah  shows  that  they  have  some  deeper  cosmic  significanceP 
Ezekiel  brings  forward  every  thi?ig  in  Nature  to  show  that  such 
thing  is  not  all  itself  in  either  its  forms  or  motions.  Wings 
cover  hands,  wheels  move  within  wheels,  but  there  is  a  *  spirit ' 
in  the  wheels.  Nature  stands  forth  vast  and  great  and 
"  terrible,"  objectively,  but  her  forms  and  motions  are  sublated 
by  the  ever}'where  Is  of  Space,  both  above  and  below  the 
firmament. 

This  method  "indeed  which  Ezekiel  follows,  in  describing  the 
Indescribable,  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  Vedanta- 
Sutras  in  describing  Brahman  ;  and  the  consciousness  under- 
lying both  is  one  common  to  the  people  of  the  East.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  it  could  be  otherwise  for  the  Thought 
of  Man.  "  Accordingly  Sruti  and  Smriti  say  of  Brahman, 
"  Thou  art  woman,  thou  art  man,  thou  art  maiden,  thou  as  an 
old  man  totterest  along  on  thy  staff,  thou  art  born  with  thy  face 
turned  everywhere.'"  As  Ezekiel  sublates  Nature  in  Super- 
Nature,  so  here  we  have  Personality  sublated  in  Super-person- 
ality. Brahman  has  "  its  hands  and  feet  everywhere  ;  its  eyes 
and  head  are  everywhere  ;  its  ears  are  everywhere ;  it  stands 
encompassing  all  in  the  world  "  (Sacred  Boohs  of  the  East,  vol. 
34,  iii.).  Everywhere  is  the  flame  of  a  sword,  guarding  the  tree 
of  life;  everywhere  is  the  Cherubim  bearing  up  the  firmament 
and    the    throne    of    Yahweh ;    everywhere    is    Brahman.     We 
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never  can  conceive  ourselves  beyond  the  presence  of  its  eyes 
and  ears,  hands  and  feet.  It  Is.  "  It  stands  encompassing  all 
in  the  world."  Can  any  but  our  consciousness  of  space  render 
this  intelligible  ? 

216.  But  the  symbolism  of  the  Cherub  cannot  be  adequately 
interpreted  through  the  conception  of  Deity  alone,  as  distinct 
from   the    conception    of    Creation.      The    Creation,  in   a//  it 
means,  must  be  regarded  as  furnishing  the  primal  material  to 
man  for  a  God-conception  of  any  kind,  seeing  that  every  God- 
conception,  in  every  religion  known  to  man,  takes  Creation  as 
the  measure,  in  some  d<:c;rcc  or  other,  of  itself.     If  wc  put 
Creation  apart  from  our  conceptions  of  GocI,  wc  find  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  form  an^-  conception  of  God.     From  the  carlieiet 
dawn  of  the  religious  consciousnesis  in  m;in,  his  God  or  God*  arc 
inevitably  conditioned  to  him  in  and  by  the  "thinjj.s  tlwt  arc 
made.**    This  means,  tiniver5ally,  Creation  a^  bounded  by  the 
expan.'sc  of  the  Sky.     And  it  is  here  that  we  must  define  our 
meaning  clearly.     For  Creation  has  many  sections  for  man,  ai>d 
he  sometimes  finds  one  section  more  prolifk  of  Detstic  material 
than  olhenf. 

217,  Two  wide  seclion.s  for  example,  the  Anthropomorphic 
and  the  Natural,  or  Human  Nature,  and  all  N<itHre  ct^Wxtsd  as 
lying  beyond  Man,  have  contributed  principally  to  the  Being  of 
God,  as  that  conception  rests  in  the  mind  of  tlw:  human  being 
and  is  symbolised  in  all  his  worship.     It  i.s  almost  certain,  then, 
that  man's  view  of  God  and  his  conception  of  Creation  will  be 
closely  allied  to  each  otlier.     They  will  indeed  be  imjxissible  as 
conceptions,  afurt  from  each  other,  a.s  we  have  said.     But  while 
this  is  true,  there  is  also  a  conscioii.sness  in  Man  which,  being 
neither  .strictly  anthropomorphic  nor  natural,  a-s  these  terms  are 
u.%ually  employed,  yet  yields  to  him  a  far  profounder  conscious- 
ness of  God  than  is  drawn  from  the  material  they  afiford.     Wc 
have  to  destroy  Creation  before  we  can  realise  this  consciousnes«L 
We  must  ohiiurate  the  Sky,    **  Heaven  and  Karth  must  j^ass 
away,"  and  thA^n  we  have  l)cfore  us  the  grandest  God.con.scious- 
ness.     It  is  that  Sp;ice  in  which  Creation  swims,  like  a  bird  in 
the  air  or  a  fu;h  in  the  sea.     It  is  here  that  man  has  always 
found,  and  cannot  help  finding  at  any  time,  his  uitimate  God- 
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conception,  and  it  is  this  consciousness  that  wc  mu.st  constant^ 
keep  before  us  in  fathoming  the  deepest  ^a^^  of  the  Eastern 
Theogonics  and  Thcophanics.  Moreover,  it  is  the  solid-likc 
Sky-circunifcrence.  or  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  which 
divides  the  one  set  of  God-ccnccptions  from  the  other.  This 
Sky-circumference  is  what  the  Hebrew  symboli.%es  in  his 
Cherubim.  They  c<n^€r  God  from  man  as  they  oi^trs/iadozv 
the  Ark  and  Mercy-scat,  and  only  at  the  part  where  their 
wings  meet  can  He  break  their  barrier,  and  speak  with  man 
*'  from  (liKKY.  the  Mercy-Seat."  ^  from  between  the  Cherubim  '• 
(Numbers,  vii.  89).    When  He  docs  so^  He  \s  said  *•  to  come  dcnvn:' 

218.  But  in  order  to  place  thi^:  matter  more  fully  in  view,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  up  the  principal  accounts  of  Creation 
which  the  Bible  contains,  Ixiginning  with  what  is  reputed  by 
modern  >K:holarship  to  be  the  earliest,  a.s  «:t  forth  in  Gen.  ii. 
and  iii.  (the  J  E  accounts),  thence  passing  to  the  account  of 
Gen.  i.  (the  P  narrative),  and  finally  to  the  Prologue  of  the 
Saint  John  Gos(>el. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  give  an  exhaustive  examina- 
tion of  the  Welt-Bewusstsein  whicJi  is  set  forth  in  colossal 
outlines  in  these  literary  production^:,  and  in  the  chronological 
order  wc  have  iiuJicatcd,  as  directed  by  mcKicm  scholarship. 
But  wc  ho}>e  to  show  that  these  narratives  of  Origins  re\eal  an 
everdcepcning  penetration  and  interpretation  of  Existence 
which  cannot  yet  be  surpassed  by  either  our  theologies  or 
philosophies.  Mo<lern  Science  aiKi  History  have  xxx^iit:^  some 
details  to  contribute,  but  the  foundations  arc  beyond  their 
scope  and  power,  aiul  as  these  are  laid  in  a  consciousness 
which  i.-?  in  perfect  harmony  with  that  upon  which  all 
Science  and  History  proceed,  it  docs  not  seem  so  much 
to  be  a  question  of  « dead  **  Nature  and  the  Past,  as  one 
of  Human  Nature  and  the  Present,  and  the  better  identifi- 
cation of  that  Consciou.sness  in  man  to-day  with  ih;it  which 
was  -  In  the  beginning  with  God/'  The  most  supcrfkial 
study  of  the  Three  Accounts  makes  it  patent  to  every  one 
that  the  Creation -narrative  of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis 
wol  a  far  more  primitive  type,  more  transparent  and  simple, 
than  that  which  moves  under  the  thou^rht  of  the  Priestly 
statement   in  chap.  i..  and  Uiat  this  Priestly  statement  is,  in 
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turn,  less  profound  and  vital  than  that  which  is  given  in  the 
John  Gospel  (i.  1-3). 

I.  Tiii:  Yahwistic  Consciousness. 

219.  Taking  the  Oxford  "  llexateuch,"  vol.  ii.,  as  our  guide, 
we  read  from  Gen.  ii.  4b:  "In  the  day  that  Yahweh  God  made 
earth  and  heaven.  And  no  plant  of  the  field  was  yet  in  the 
earth,  and  no  herb  of  the  field  had  yet  sprung  up  "  :  and  so  on 
to  the  close  of  chap.  iii. 

The  whole  narrative  conveys  the  impression  of  a  childlike, 
yet  well-knit  consciousness.  The  facts  are  accepted  without 
hesitation,  and  the  imagination  at  work  behind  them  is  deep 
and  clear  and  vast  in  comprehension.  The  field  of  itr> 
operations  and  through  which  it  moves,  includes  more  than  a 
section  of  human  life  and  struggle,  or  even  a  national  or 
racial  portion  of  mortal  histor}-.  The  whole  area  of  human 
existence,  together  with  the  heavens,  are  involved,  although 
the  garden  incidents  serve  as  focal  centre  to  the  panoramic 
vision.  //  really  includes  zvit/iiH  itself,  and  in  its  surroujid- 
ings,  the  scope  of  the  ivorld  and  jna}i,  as  far  as  zcas  then  knoicn 
to  man.  W'e  see  this  in  the  writer's  flight  of  thought  from  the 
Edenic  centre  to  the  course  of  the  $zreat  rivers  which  flow  out 
of  it,  and  the  broad  sweep  of  view^  which  is  indicated  in  the 
geographical  boundaries  of  the  "  whole  land  of  llavilah,"  "the 
whole  land  of  Cush,"  "  in  front  of  Assyria,"  and  the  land  which 
seems  to  be  too  well  known  to  need  further  description  than 
is  given  in  the  mention  of  the  river  ICuphrates.  Eden,  again, 
is  a  far  wider  territory  than  the  Garden.  "  A  river  went  out  of 
Eden  to  water  the  garden  "  (ii.  10).  From  thence  it  was  parted 
into  four  heads.  God  planted  the  Garden  eastward  in  Eden 
(ii.  8).  In  short,  Eden  and  its  connoted  region  embraces  the 
Earth  as  then  known  to  man,  and  Yahweh  is  found  native  to  it. 
There  is  no  hint  that  he  had  ever  been  anywhere  else.  He  is 
not  conceived  as  having  come  down  to  earth  at  any  time 
previous.  He  is  conceived  as  making  earth  first,  and  then 
heaven  (ii.  4b).  "  Jehovah,"  sa}'s  VVellhausen,  "  does  not  descend 
to  it  from  heaven,  but  goes  out  walking  in  the  garden  in  the 
evening  as  if  he  were  at  home."  '  Heaven,'  indeed,  is  shadowy 
and  unimportant  at  the  beginning,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  Yahicch 
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for  the  first  time  takes  refuge  there  in  order  to  separate  himself 

from  sififnl  iiuui  and  the  cursed  earth.     I^ut  it  was  not  thus  "  in 

the   day   that   A'ahweh    God    made    earth   and    heaven."     It  is 

important  to  remember  this  point,  as  it  is  necessary  for  a  right 

understanding  of  the  symbolism  of  the  Cherubim. 

220.  God,  then,  in  this  J  account,  is  on  an  existential  level 
with  the  things  he  makes.  He  abides  upon  the  earth,  and 
knows  no  other  dwelling-place.  It  is  really  and  truly  his 
home  and  place  of  work,  and  the  writer  of  the  narrative  has 
no  conception  that  God  has  any  other  possible  Dwelling.  "To 
dress  it  and  to  keep  it,"  was  the  purpose  of  existence  assigned 
to  the  man.  P^or  Yahweh  is  a  limited,  objectified  God,  and 
is  hardly  aware  of  the  capabilities  and  needs  of  this  man-beino*. 
True,  Jie  is  not  seen,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  is  alone  heard 
as  he  walks  in  the  garden,  and  he  is  also  conceived  as  not 
being  able  to  discover  his  creatures  w^hen  they  hide  from  him. 
Although  he  has  made  man,  woman,  and  all  lesser  things, 
he  is  not  beyond  feeling  the  same  comforts  and  discomforts 
that  they  experience.  The  Divine  and  earthly  breathe  the 
same  air,  and  touch  the  same  soil,  and  there  is  no  incongruity 
in  Yahweh  sta\dng  in-doors  during  the  heat  of  the  day  and 
only  coming  abroad  in  the  evening  when  it  is  cool,  The 
God  and  the  man  home  together,  and  this  must  be  accepted 
as  the  writer's  highest  notion  of  a  "  heaven,"  or  a  "  paradise." 
It  is  the  sim.ple  child-consciousness  of  the  world  which  is  at 
work  in  this  portrayal  of  the  beginning  of  all  things.  For 
the  chiild's  joy  is  only  completed  in  being  in  the  same  place 
where  its  parents  are,  and  knowing  only  happiness  in  that 
which  they  share.  In  a  far  keener  apprehension  of  the  divine 
upon  the  earth,  we  note  the  same  child -consciousness  at 
work  in  Jesus,  w^ho  sees  but  the  ways  of  homely  love  as 
the  Unseen  Hand  lingers  among  the  numbered  hairs  of  the 
head,  balancing  the  worth  of  man  and  sparrow  in  holy  past- 
time,  clothing  the  grass,  and  attentive  to  the  ravens.  It  is 
no  derogation  in  a  child's  mind  that  this  God  knows  how 
to  plant  trees,  and  plans  his  own  garden.  The  true  child- 
man  recognises  a  fellow  labourer  in  God,  and  acknowledges 
Him  as  the  prototype  of  all  the  toilers,  at  the  same  time 
feeling  a  strange  equality  with   Him. 
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Deep,  deep  in  the  heart  of  man  Hes  the  imperishable  idea! 
of  always  abiding  with  God   as    the    sum    of  all   Glory.     It  is 
the  excellence   of  the    Hebrew   Intellect   that   this  great   con- 
sciousness  of  absolute   happiness    was   so    early    embodied    in 
religious    symbolism    and    an    attempt    made    to    define    it    in 
imagery    of   rural    bliss.      The   cravings    of   the    human    heart 
were    thereby    interpreted    to    a    profounder    depth  than   were 
possible   to  such  conceptions  of  exalted  beatitude  as  Nirvana, 
the   Koran   Paradise,    Valhalla,   and    such    like,    where    man    is 
portrayed  as  perfectly  satisfied  in  indulging  himself  with  delights 
which  are  drawn  from  lower  creatures  than  himself,  and  where 
the  impersonal  largely  predominates,  and   the  presence  of  the 
personal  God  is  absent.     Man  does  not  in  such  a  state  draw 
his  bliss  from   highest    Being,   nor    from    environments    which 
are    equal    with    his    own    being.     For    the  same   reason,   it   is 
a  feebler  interpretation  of  the  human  consciousness  than  that 
given  by  Jesus,  when  a  Garden  or  a  City,  is  deemed  essential 
to   the   consummation    of  absolute   human    happiness.     "  That 
where    I    am  there    ye    may   be  also,"  transcended  by  far,  all 
such   external  adjuncts    to    absolute  pleasure.     And  when  we 
have  such  statements   as  that  Jesus   is   in   the   bosom    of  the 
Father,  and   that   He  is  the  Father    and  that  with  those  who 
love  Jesus  the  P'ather  and    Himself  will  abide  (John,  xiv.  23), 
we  cannot  find  it  possible  to  conceive  a  deeper  interpretation 
of   the    desires   of  the   human   breast  which   should   harmonise 
better  with  the  superlative  joy  of  the  human  babe  laid  upon 
the  human  bosom.     Still,  the  Garden  of  Eden  is  much  nearer 
to  this  conception  of  heaven  than  the  City  of  Zion,  "  the  city 
of  God,  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  IMost  High," 
where  in  darkness  and  isolation  He  could  not  be  seen  or  heard 
by    mortal    man    save    by   a   high  priest  once  a  year.     Surely 
it   is   also  a   different  and    more    gaudy    fancy    that    vizualises 
God  and  Man  as  inclosed  in  a  city,  bespangled  with  gold  and 
pearls,  with  harpers  of  another  nature  as  associates,  crowded 
with  saddest  memories  as  tears  are  wiped  away  from  all  eyes. 

Now,  from  the  nature  of  things,  it  was  impossible  that 
a  consciousness  could  be  formed  by  the  J  writer  of  anv  other 
place  than  the  earth  as  the  dwelling  of  man,  and  consequently 
it  was  necessary  for  man's  companionship  that  God  should 
be    found    upon    the    earth    with    man,    if   the   ideal   existence 
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were  to  be  stated  at  all.  Hence  the  writer  has  no  need  to 
notice  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  light  or  night.  God  is  with  man 
on  the  earth,  and  all  else  is  negligible  by  comparison.  That  the 
"heaven"  does  exist  is  all  that  is  needed  to  satisfy  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  writer,  but  it  has  no  immediate  value  in 
his  narrative,  and  only  attains  special  and  awful  interest  after 
the  '  fall '  of  man. 

221.  We  are  convinced  that  the  principal  aim  of  the  writer  is 
to  show  how  it  ail  came  about  that  Yahweh  God  no  longer 
had  his  Dwelling  Place  on  the  earth,  and  why  man  had 
become  entangled  in  the  conditions  of  misery  and  death. 
The  after-history  of  mankind,  and  especially  of  the  race  of 
Abraham,  and  all  relationship  between  man  and  God,  can 
only  be  rendered  intelligible  when  these  fundamental  facts  are 
grasped  and  understood.  P>om  the  point  that  precedes  the 
first  word  of  the  Creation-account,  we  must  assume  the  writer's 
conviction  that  God  was  nowhere  divelling  among  men  in  this 
world.  But  as  this  seemed  so  unnatural,  and  outrageous  against 
every  ideal  of  wisdom,  the  reason  why  should  be  forthcoming. 
And  as  the  fault  could  not  be  visited  upon  the  Yahweh  God, 
the  man  himself  must  be  found  guilty.  The  disastrous  circum- 
stances of  human  existence  could  not  be  other  than  the 
result  of  error  somewhere.  Hence  the  serpent  story,  the 
woman's  weakness,  the  disobedience,  and  the  curses.  Human 
history  then  stood  explained.  ''This  actual,  cheerless  lot  of 
man  upon  the  earth  is  the  real  problem  of  the  story,"  says 
Wellhausen.  ''  It  is  felt  to  be  the  very  opposite  of  our  true 
destiny:  at  first  things  must  have  been  otherwise."  ''At 
first  man  lived  in  paradise,  he  had  a  happy  existence,  and 
one  worthy  of  his  nature,  and  held  familiar  intercourse  with 
Jehovah  :  it  was  his  forbidden  striving  after  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  that  drove  him  out  of  paradise  and  brought 
all  his  miseries  upon  him." 

In  the  J  account  Yahweh  has  no  desire  that  man  should  be 
like  him.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest 
regret  to  Yahweh  that  "the  man  has  become  as  one  of 
us,  to  know  good  and  evil."  It  is  only  in  the  account  of 
the  Priestly  Code  that  we  learn  the  contrary,  viz.,  that  "God 
said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness"  (i.  26). 
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This  is  a  later  anrl  more  ontuloL^ical  c-x|)lanati<  .11  of  niaii. 
There  is  no  such  exalted  purpose  in  the  Vahwist  record. 
Hence  when  Yahweh  discovers  that  man  has  reached  the  level 
of  divinity  in  knowing  crood  and  evil,  he  takes  prompt  steps 
to  hinder  him  from  reaching  higher  in  the  command  of  ever- 
lasting Hfe.  "Now,  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also 
of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  for  ever."  ..."  //,-  ,/roz'e 
out  tJic  man,  and  he  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  the  Cherubim,  and  the  flame  of  a  sword  which  turned 
every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  hfe." 

222.  This  reveals  the  consciousness  in  these  ancient  people 
that  man  had  it  in  his  power,  o}ict\  to  command  for  himself  ever- 
lasting life  as  well  as  the  knoivledi:;c  of  good  and  evil,  anrl  it  is 
a  consciousness  that  unconsciously  takes  cognisance  of  the 
division  between  Being  and  Knowing,  and  the  reason  win- 
these  two  conceptions  are  irreconcilable,  in  the  thought  of  man. 
But  for  the  Cheruh'ni  sta//(/i/n:-  .^s  </  bnrrier,  the  tree  of  Life  or 
Bei7ig,  zvou/d  have  been  as  easy  of  aeeess  as  the  t/ee  of  kiioioled<^e. 
It  is  the  curse  of  Yahweh  that  man  can  no  longer  command 
such  being,  and  that  he  must  close  his  existence  not  with 
Yahweh  in  immortality,  but  in  the  dust.  There  is  no  after-bein^>- 
beyond  earth  in  this  account. 

223.  But  this  consciousness  also  connotes  the  want  of  fore- 
sight in  Yahweh.     His  wrath  is  boundless  when  he  has  to  tear 
up  his  plans  of  dwelling  on  the  earth,  and  forsake  it  on  account 
of    man's    disobedience.     There    seems    little    reason    why    he 
should    have    cursed    the    innocent    ground.     Jhit    this    is    the 
prineipal  eurse.     True,    the    dust    had    furnished    the    primary 
material   for  man's  being,  for  the  breath  of  Yahweh  seems  to 
have  acted  upon  the  formed  dust  as  heat  acts  upon  the  dust 
that  yields  the  herb.     Man  by  tainting  his  own  dust  is  regarded 
as  defiling  all    dust.      His  cursing  the  ground  was  ccrtainlv  a 
confession    on    Yahweh's    part    of    his    being    thwarted    \\\    his 
creational  designs  by  man,  by  the  serpent,  and  by  the  woman  ; 
that  is  by  the  chief  creatures  of  his  hand.     .And'  as  he  can  no 
longer  remain  upon  ground  which  he  has  cursed,  he  takes  his 
departure    forever    from    the    earth,  and    this   eoneeftio}!  of  his 
having  gone  up  from  the  earth  iu   10 rath,  never  iejt  the  ^niud  of 
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these  early  people,  and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  their  conceptions 
of  after-relationship  to  him,  either  in  courting  his  blessing  or 
appeasi?ig  Jiis  anger. 

224.     Separation     between    Deity    and    xMan !      Separation 

between  Deity  and  the  l^arth  !     This  was  the  supreme  disaster 

for   the   world.     It  is  the  same  consciousness  which    underlies 

every  conception  of  woe  in  the  New  Testament,  embodied  in 

terms    such    as     Hades,    Gehenna,    Perish,    Lost,    Dead,    Hell 

Wrath,  Bottomless  Pit,  etc.     "Why  didst  thou   forsake' me?" 

is    the    true   cry  of  the    broken    child-heart,  and    the    deepest 

expression  of  woe  ;  and  as  misery  and  death  were  world-wide, 

the  cause  and  area  of  the  separation  are  also  given  universal 

significance.     Deity    is    conceived   as   ascending  up  above  the 

firmamient,  and  putting  the  vastitude  of  the  sky-space  between 

him  and  the  Earth  in  order  that  universal  man  may  not  reach 

him    to    become  like  him    in    living   forever.      All  east   of  the 

garden  is  then  seen  to  be  covered  by  the  Cherubim.     And  if  we 

bear  in  mind   the  consciousness  of  the  wide  space  which  fills 

the  thought  of  the  writer  when  he  pens  these  words,  we  shall 

have  httlc  difficulty  in   seeing   this   vision    of  the   Cherubim  to 

symbolise  the  ivholc  eastern  heaven  of  space,  and  "  the  flame  of  a 

sword  "  as  the  sublime  appearance  of  the  lightning  which  turns 

every  way. 

Space-of-sky  is  not  conceived  as  having  existence  before 
this  ascension  of  Yahweh  above  the  earth.  The  overpowering 
thought  in  the  J  consciousness  is— Yahweh  God  is  no  longer 
upon  the  Earth.  Where  could  he  go?  The  sky-space  then 
comes  forward  into  the  conception  of  the  Yahwist  as  having 
been  utilised  for  the  ver}-  purpose  of  separating  God  from  Man''. 
I^or  we  have  to  remove  from  our  minds  every  conception  of 
God  as  being  in  heaven  before  he  made  the  earth,  and  of  his 
commg  to  earth  after  the  earth  is  made.  The  earth  is  his 
first  residence,  and  heaven  is  his  refuge-place  from  man,  after 
man  has  brought  about  the  cursing  of  the  earth  and  the 
impossibility  of  Yahweh  staying  in  it.  "  Yahweh  God  made 
earth  and  heaven  "  (ii.  4b). 

225.  The  effect    of  this  separation    from  the  earth    by  the 
height  of  the  sky-space  is  not  apparent  till,  in  chap.  iv.  26,  we 
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are  told  by  J,  ''then  ln\c^(7n  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
Yahweh."  ft  is  the  word  *^  began  "  that  tells  the  whole  story. 
For  God  was  no  longer  near  men,  dwelling  with  them,  and 
walking  beside  them.  They  were  compelled  to  call  ujjon  him 
to  the  height  of  his  high  rlwelling-place  aLove  the  Chenibim, 
and  to  make  voice  and  sacrifice  ascend  to  him.  All  relationshi}) 
between  Yahweh  and  Man.  was  n.ow  altered,  and  the  fact  of  o'ifts 
being  brought  to  him  more  than  liirits  at  efforts  to  {)lease  him, 
and  if  possible  to  obtain  his  witlidrawn  favour.  The  colossal 
Cherubim  in  the  temple  of  Solomon;  Yahweh's  relation  to  them 
in  the  Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  according  to  P ;  His 
moving  with  the  'living  creatures'  in  the  exilic  davs  of  Ezekiel  • 
and  the  terror  and  majesty  they  alwa\-s  inspire  are  but  {)hases 
of  the  consciousness  which  is  forever  throbbiPi"-  throuLdi  the 
Hebrew  soul,  arid  winch,  as  a  coiisciousness,  gives  a  deepening 
force  to  the  terrible  sundering  of  Man  and  Heaven  by 
unconquerable  and  merciless  Space.  The  crv  is  always  then  to 
reach  to  hea\en,  to  come  near  to  His  seat,  b\-  Tower,  bv  Ladder 
or  by  sm')king  sacrifice  sciit  up  as  j)ra\-er  to  Him.  "O  that 
thou  wouldest  rend  tlie  heavens,  that  tliou  wouldest  come 
down  !  "     So  do  even  Christian  hearts  \-et  cry. 

This  abandonment  of  the  human  race  b\-  \'ahweh  God,  and 
his  ascension  above  the  sky-barrier,  seems  to  have  oppressed 
the  whole  Kasterri  world  from  the  earliest  time.  Sucli  a 
conception  does  not  appear  to  have  <u-iginaterl  in  Palestine  but 
in  the  Mesopotamian  Vallev,  although  we  can  understan.d 
from  this  point  of  view,  how  keenly  aiui  jiroudl}-  the  licarts  of 
Hebrew  men  mu>t  have  thriiled  when  it  dawned  upon  them 
that  Yahweh  had  chosen  the  Abrahamio  tribe  out  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth,  upon  whosn  to  bestow  his  presence,  mercy, 
and  Law.  All  men  had  striven  to  reach  up  to  him  in  heaven 
in  vain,  but,  to  Abraham  and  his  children,  Yahweh  had  "come 
down." 

The  influence  of  ]!ab\-;on  upon  Hebrew  religious  con- 
ceptions is  admitted  by  all  competent  authorities.  .And  "the 
most  conspicuous  feature  of  a  Hal)ylonian  ,sinctuar>  was  its 
jM'/v/r,;.',"  sa\-s  Principal  J.  .Skinner  6"t7/,>-/V,  p.  :2(V\  "...  a  huge 
pyramidal  tower  rising,  often  in  ;  terraces,  from  the  centre  of 
the  temple  area,  and  crowned  with   a   shrine   .at   the  top.      These 
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cosmical  half-,rlig,oHS  svmlw/hw  :  the  7  stories  represented  the 
7  /'/<viet,rrv  deities  as  mediators  betweeti  heaven  and  earth  " 
"  That  the  tower  of  Genesis  xi.  is  a  Babylonian  zikkuratK  obvious 
on  ever)-  ground,  and  we  may  readily  suppose  that  a  faint  echo 
of  the  religious  ideas  just  spoken  of  is  preserved  in  the  legend" 
(italics  ours). 

The    ascended    God,    /;;    answer,   was   never    far    from    the 
thoughts  of  the  devout  Hebrew  in  any  period  of  his  national 
existence.      God  sundered  from  man  by  the  Skx-Spaces,  the 
Cherubnn.  which   He  created   for  this  purpose.     It   lies  at  the 
base   of   all    the    Theophanies,    and    "Laws,"   and    constitutes 
in    it,self   the    primal    explanation  of  the   inten.se    interest  and 
passion  which   God's  "coming  down"  to  earth  always  evokes 
in  that   people.     There    is    much    altered    in    the   other    narra- 
tives, the  Deuteronomic,  and  the  Priestly,  but  this  conscious- 
ness remains  undisturbed  throughout.     It  is  alwavs  remarked 
that  God  "comes  down"  when   He  desires  to  have  intercourse 
with  men.     He  "comes   down"  to   debar   the   purpose    of  the 
lower    of    Babel    which    is    built    expressly    to    o^■ercome    the 
Cherubim    guardian.ship    of   the    tree    of    Life.      Men    are    so 
eager ^^ to   reach    the    abode    of    their   God.      So    He   "comes 
down     to  enquire  concerning  the  cities  of  the  plain,  to  deliver 
srael   from  Egypt,  and    to   give   the    Law   on    Sinai.     If  not 
Himself,  then  He  sends  His  messengers  down  the  ladder  which 
Jacob,  in   the  deep  pathos    of  his  dream,  .sees  set    up    at    last 
between  heaven  and  earth,  reaching  to  God.     In  everv  case  we 
can  easily  interpret  the  consciousness  that  underlies' all  these 
statements  of  deseent  of  deity  to   earth   as   one   of  appalling 
sorrow  and  miser>-,  because  that   God  u'as  no  longer  ahid,n<^  on 
!':"    '-^  ■"^''°'''=  ^"^^  '"1^0""^,  as  they  afterward  .symbolised  it 
■n   their  Temples,  this  awful   Sky-Space  cuts-off  man  from  his 
Oeator      They  have   to   lift   up   their   ej-es   to  the   hills,  and 
above  the  hills,  to  the  clouds    of  darkness  which  pavilion   his 
hrone,  when  they  would  worship  Yahweh.     And  for  this  reason 
the  Cherubim  are  always  placed  in  the   Holy  of  Holies,  as  the 
separatuig  th,ng,  tl,e  symbol  of  Gods   isolation  from  man,  and 
between  which  He  is  alone  to  be  found  if  communication  is  to 
be  made  with  Him.    He  will  only  speak  with  man  from  between 
the    Cherubim,  that    is,  from    the   sky-expanse,  or   firmament, 
here  is  never  a  hope  in  the  Hebrew  consciousness  that  man 
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ma\'  ascend  above  this  expanse,  anrl  have  rhvelHncr  with  his 
God  enthroneij  on  these  Cherubim.  \..  vision  ,,f  this  nature 
ever  enters  the  Old  Testament.  It  came  first  with  the  grander 
consciousness  of  the  Galilean. 

226.    In  the  consciousness  of  the  Yahwist,  therefore,  we  have 
the  Cherubim  as  the  mark  of  the  God's  isolation  from  earth  and 
Man,  and  the  boundaries  of  that  separating  Space  can  only  be 
crossed  symbolically  by   man   by  laying  a  sacrificial  gift  upon 
the  place   of   merc\'  which    the    Cherubim    overshadows.     And 
Life  is  the  gift  which  Yahweh  demands  in  the  presentation  of 
Blood.      T//e    C lie  rub  tin   mark    the   death -zone  beti.'een  man  and 
God,  and  a  path  of  b/ood  i.'hieh    has   in    it    "  tlie    life','  is    only 
possible  as  a  conditio)!  of  loorship,  or  of  eon/ino-  near   to    Him. 
And  Life  :   Being  ;  was  yet  on  the  earth.     //  was  also  Ya/nueh's 
ozi'H  Breath.     He  had  breathed  into  man  the  Breath  of  Life,  and 
thereby   man   was   a  living  soul.      Life,   moreover,  was   in   the 
blood,  and  therefore  the  blood  had  a  voice  vuhich  Yahweh  could 
hear.      He  could  not  have  respect  to  the  "  fruits  of  the  ground  " 
which  he  had  cursed,     l^ut  he  had  respect  to  the  firstlings  of 
the  flock.      In  them  was  his  breath  of  life.     This  seems  to  have 
distinguished   Abel's  from  Cain's  offering  to  him.      Therefore, 
also,  the   alive    blood   of  Abel    cries    from    the   ground.      It  is 
Yahweh's    Breath.      It    cries    for    deliverance    from   the  cursed 
ground  which  had  opened  its  mouth  to  receive  it.      In  a  deep 
sense    the    earth  is   thus    represented    as    the   first   mercy-scat, 
blood-stained,   which    is    covered    by    the    wings    of   the'  Sky- 
Space   Cherubim.     Man   came  to   believe   that   Yahweh   heard 
Blood. 

Moreover,  the  all-inclusive  amplitude  of  space,  which  is 
symbolised  in  the  Cherubim,  seems  to  be  clearly  indicated  \\\ 
the  fact  that  in  Solomon's  Temple,  their  wings  stretch  from 
wall  to  wall  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  meeting  in  the  centre  of  the 
"house"  over  the  Ark,  embracing  all  the  space  of  the  domain 
of  Yahweh,  and  over-covering  all  else  that  was  in  that  sanctuar\-. 
And  that  all  nature  is  meant  to  be  associated  with  them 
appears  to  be  taught  in  the  fact  of  the  figures  of  them  being 
put  on  walls  and  doors  along  with  "palm  trees  and  open 
flowers"  and  again  with  "lions  and  oxen"  (i  Kings,  vii.  29- 
Z^)^     If  these  symbolise  the  vast  realms  of  the  inanimate  and 
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annnat(^  kingdoms,  then  surely  the  -wings"  of  the  cherubim   as 
the  only  feature  given  them,  can  only  betoken  the  all-air  ^pace 
as  It  was  then  understood.     Therefore  in  sky-space  as  embodied 
in  the  symbolism  of  the  Cherubim,  we  may  venture  to  see  the 
grand    central    Credo   of  a    religion   which    lies    almost    buried 
beneath    the    later    accretions    of   Babylonian    and    Palestinian 
systems  of  worship,  and  we  seem  also  to   be  M\y  justified  in 
defining  its  principal    power  over  men's  minds   to   have  been 
J.  Solely   identified   with  God -being.      H.  As  separating  God 
from    earth     and     man    absolutely.       HI.     As    having    been 
deliberately  placed  by  God  in  anger  between   Himself  and  the 
earth  and  man.     The  Sk)-space  is  believed  by  the  Yahwist  to 
be  vacant  of  God's  presence,  and  under  the  dominion  of  Death, 
God  is  not,  to  him,  everywhere.     He  is  confined  to  the  Dwelling 
above  the  Sky-Space.     His  throne  is  above  the  Cherubim  and 
rests  upon  the  Cherubim. 

227.   Another    feature   arises    from    this   consciousness    viz 
the  motion  of  wing  in  the  Cherub  symbol.     The  heavens  were 
seen    not    to    remain   still.     They  moved.     The   Cherubim    fly 
Hence  Yahweh  rides  upon  the  heavens,  and  it  seems  to  be  from* 
this  conception  that  we  have  the  other  one  of  Yahweh  as  having 
his   goings    forth  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.     The  whole 
body  of  heaven  is  viewed  as  moving  onwards  through  infinite 
vastness  of  space,  with  Yahweh  God  borne  on  his  Cherubim 
forever.     In  speaking  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  Rev.  C  F.  Burney 
says,   "  It    was    their    movements    that    excited    the    keenest 
attention,  and  opened  up  the  widest  field  for  the  imagination  " 
{Encyc.  lUb.^  "  Stars  ").     But  there  is  a  difference  drawn  between 
infinite'  space    and    the    space    which    is    symbolised    by  the 
Cherubim.     Yahweh  God  is  made  objective,  and  limited,  and  so 
also    are    the    Cherub- Spaces.     The    vastitude    of    the   ififinite 
Space  sublates  both  Yahweh  and  Cherubim  in  its  wider  Being. 

This  consciousness  must  persist  in  all  thought  of  things, 
ancient  or  modern,  and  notwithstanding  the  gigantic  generalisa- 
tion given  us  in  the  conception  of  the  Cherubim,  the  Cherubim 
themselves  are  seen  to  be  finite  by  comparison.  The  true 
space-consciousness  which  we  all  have,  limits  the  symbol,  and 
reveals  its  finitudc.  The  spirit  of  man  in  short  testifies  in  this 
early    Hebrew    consciousness    that   there    is    Beifig  greater   than 
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Yahweh  God,  or  the  Cherubim  which  bear  his  throne,  and  that 
these  are  dependent  for  their  condition  of  existence  upon  this 
illimitable,  whole- Space- Being. 

228.  For  while  we  speak  of  Yahweh  and  the  Cherubim  in 
duality  of  thought  and  expression,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  Yahweh  himself  is  really  a  product  of  the  writers 
consciousness  which  is  working  on,  and  based  in,  the  material 
ivhich  creation  affords  him  for  the  constructon  of  a  God-Idea, 
Yahweh  is  never  seen.  He  is  an  invisible  one.  But  he  is  a 
conscious  Power  to  the  writer.  He  creates  earth  and  heaven, 
and  afterwards  scls  up  the  expanse^  the  Firmament,  and  the 
Cherubim-Spaccs  above  and  below  it  He  1.5  the  Spirit  of 
Creation  as  interpreted  through  the  consciousness  of  the 
Yahwist  And  he  has  a  voice  that  can  be  heard,  but  strictly  he 
is  not  dhnsiNt  from  tki  Spao--  Things  which  an:  symtfoUu^d  as 
bearing  him  through  xrho/f'Sptiu-Bang  He  is  visualised  ait 
throned  on  .-ijxaccs^  the  sky-spaces,  and  riding  upon  space,  but  this 
is  exactly  how  God  is  spoken  of  y^i  by  all  worshipping  pcopla 
He  is  constantly  conceived  under  crtational  limits,  and  objectified 
to  thought  and  idea ;  and  this  only  means  that,  as  long  as  we 
cannot  see  Whole-Space  as  God,  we  must  always  depend  upon 
a  hypostati?;cd  God-Idea,  with  the  "  dead  '  material  of  creation 
for  its  basis  of  embodiment  and  incarnation.  ITvc  God  so 
visualized  becomes  /iwited  when  we  contemplate  him  under  the 
categories  of  what  we  think  wc  arc,  and  infinite  when  the 
boundlessness  of  creation  is  attributed  to  his  being.  The 
anthrof)omorphic  and  the  crcaiional  are  in  this  way  hypostati.sed 
in  a  God-Tvrw.  And  it  is  clear  that  such  a  God,  not  sublating 
Whole-Space,  and  conceived  as  separated  from  Whole-Space, 
can  only  give  the  conditions  for  a  duality  of  Being  which 
cannot  afterwards  be  annihilatwl  by  any  pou'er  of  mind  at  the 
di.sposal  of  humanity. 

11.  TuE  Consciousness  of  the  Pkiestly  Codk. 

Genesis,  I.  i.-Il,  4a. 

229.  **  These  are   the  generations  of  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  when  they  were  created.     In  the  beginning  God  created 
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the  heaven  and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  was  waste  and  void, 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  the  spirit  of 
God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  And  God  said.  Let 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light  '*  (continue  to  11.  4a)L 

The  consciousness  thus  laid  bare  by  the  Priestly  Chronicler 
in  Genesis  i.  is  of  a  more  intense  description,  and  plumbs  the 
human  mind  with  a  deeper  line.  More  of  the  intellectual  and 
historical  imagination  is  called  into  play.  Folk-lore  and  myth 
are  laid  aside ;  and  the  Eastern  knowlcdyre  of  astronomy,  and 
a  more  scientific  method  are  put  under  requisition.  A  pre- 
eminently important  consciousness  is  introduced  in  the  cojKep- 
tions  of  the  Abyss,  and  Darkness  as  cozering  it  This  element 
is  clearly  central,  and  is  the  ultimate  consciousness  in  the 
narrative.  The  Yahwist,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have  seen, 
beholds  all  in  open  daylight  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
He  never  feels  the  necessity  for  the  fiat,  'Let  there  be  light' 
His  is  a  child<onsciousness  which  take*  all  that  for  granted 
The  Priest  Chronicler  is  reputed  to  be  very  late  in  time,  aiid 
therefore  wc  see  in  hi5  statements  of  creation  the  formal  expres- 
sion of  a  consciousness  which  had  accumulated  as  history 
advanced,  and  had  deepened  with  tlie  ages. 

Scholars  see  the  influence   of  Babylonian  and    Assyrian 
Thought  under  it.     Historically,  this  might  be  easily  possible, 
but  what  we  have  here  to  notice  only  is  the  psychological  fact 
that  his  consciousness  of  Space,  and  Darkness  as  covering  it, 
together  with  the  spirit  of  God   as  moving  over  the  waters 
under  the  Darkness,— Darkness  covering  God  and  all,— is  one 
above  historical  influences,  and  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
universal  consciousness  which  finds  in  the  soul  of  man  a  corre- 
spondii^  darkness  of  impenetrable  mystery,  with  a  Something 
ever  moving  there  unnameablc  and  unseen.     "  Without  form 
and  void**  (A.V.)  is  a  genuine  consciousness  of  Chaos,  the 
CAP,  ''wastencss    and  wideness**  (Prot  Cheyne,  Efuyc.  Bib. 
P'  942),  for  which  no  summational   term   \s  conceivable  save 
that  of  Space.     Under  the  thousand-and-one  forms  in  which 
mythology  has  embodied  and  embellished  it.  in  zwiity  age  and 
among  every  people,  this  conitciousness  is  upj>ermost  and  under- 
most      The  consciousness  of  the    Priestly   Writer,  however 
his    materials   might    be  modified    by  all    that    history  had 
handed  down  to  him,  is  simply  the  developed  consciousness  of 
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Yahweh  God^  or  tJic  CJicnibini  ivhicJi  bear  Jiis  throne^  and  tJiat 
these  are  dependent  for  their  condition  of  existence  npon  this 
mini i table,  whole-  Space-Being. 

228.  For  while  we  speak  of  Yahweh  and  the  Cherubim  m 
duality  of  thought  and  expression,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  YahiveJi  himself  is  really  a  product  of  the  ivriters 
consciousness  zvhich  is  iiorking  on,  and  based  in,  the  material 
zvhich  creation  affords  hi)n  for  the  constructon  of  a  God-Idea. 
Yahweh  is  never  seen.  He  is  an  invisible  one.  But  he  is  a 
conscious  Pozver  to  the  writer.  He  creates  earth  and  heaven, 
and  afterwards  sets  up  the  expanse,  the  Firmament,  and  the 
Cherubim-Spaces  above  and  below  it.  He  is  the  Spirit  of 
Creation  as  interpreted  through  the  consciousness  of  the 
Yahwist.  And  he  has  a  voice  that  can  be  heard,  but  strictly  he 
is  not  divisible  from  the  Space- Things  ivhich  are  symbolised  as 
bearing  him  through  whole-Space-Heing.  He  is  vizualised  as 
throned  on  spaces,  the  sky-spaces,  and  riding  upon  space,  but  this 
is  exactly  how  God  is  spoken  of  yet  by  all  worshipping  people. 
He  is  constantly  conceived  under  creational  limits,  and  objectified 
to  thought  and  idea  ;  and  this  only  means  that,  as  long  as  we 
cannot  see  Whole-Space  as  God,  we  must  always  depend  upon 
a  hypostatiscd  God-Idea,  with  the  "  dead  "  material  of  creation 
for  its  basis  of  embodiment  and  incarnation.  The  God  so 
visualized  becomes  limited  whtn  we  contemplate  him  under  the 
categories  of  what  we  think  we  are,  and  infinite  when  the 
boundlessness  of  creation  is  attributed  to  his  being.  The 
anthropomorphic  and  the  creational  are  in  this  way  hypostatiscd 
\\\  a  God-Form.  And  it  is  clear  that  such  a  God,  fiot  sublatin^j 
Whole -Space,  and  conceived  as  separated  from  Whole-Space, 
can  only  give  the  conditions  for  a  duality  of  Being  which 
cannot  afterwards  be  annihilated  by  any  power  of  mind  at  the 
disposal  of  humanity. 

H.  The  Consciousness  of  the  Triestlv  Code. 

Genesis,  1.  i.-H.  4a. 

229.  "  These    are    the  generations    of  the    heaven    and    the 
earth  when  they  were  created.     In  the  beginning  God  created 
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the  heaven  and  the  earth.     And  the  earth  was  waste  and  void 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  the  spirit  of 
God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.     And  God  said,  Let 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light "  (continue  to  II.  4a). 

The  consciousness  thus  laid  bare  by  the  Priestly  Chronicler 
in  Genesis  i.  is  of  a  more  intense  description,  and  plumbs  the 
human  mind  with  a  deeper  line.     More  of  the  intellectual  and 
historical  imagination  is  called  into  play.     Folk-lore  and  myth 
are  laid  aside ;  and  the  Eastern  knowledge  of  astronomy,  and 
a   more  scientific  method  are  put  under    requisition.      A 'pre- 
eminently important  consciousness  is  introduced  in  the  concep- 
tions of  the  Abyss,  and  Darkness  as  covering  it.     This  element 
is   clearly   central,    and    is    the    ultimate   consciousness   in    the 
narrative.     The  Yahwist,  on    the  contrary,  as   we    have   seen, 
beholds  all   in   open  daylight  from  the  beginning  to  the  end! 
He  never  feels  the  necessity  for  the  fiat,  '  Let  there  be  light.' 
His  is  a  child-consciousness  which  takes  all  that    for  granted. 
The  Priest  Chronicler  is  reputed  to  be  very  late  in  time,  and 
therefore  we  see  \n  his  statements  of  creation  the  formal  expres- 
sion   of  a    consciousness    which    had    accumulated    as    history 
advanced,  and  had  deepened  with  the  ages. 

Scholars   see    the   influence    of  Babyfonian    and    Assyrian 
Thought  under  it.     Historically,  this  might  be  easily  possible, 
but  what  we  have  here  to  notice  only  is  the  psychological  fact 
that  his  consciousness  of  Space,  and  Darkness  as  covering  it, 
together  with    the  spirit    of  God    as    moving   over   the  waters 
under  the  Darkness,— Darkness  covering  God  and  all,— is  one 
above  historical  influences,  and  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
universal  consciousness  which  finds  in  the  soul  of  man  a  corre- 
sponding darkness  of  impenetrable  mystery,  with  a  Something 
ever  moving  there  unnameable  and  unseen.     "Without  form 
and  void"   (A.V.)   is   a   genuine  consciousness   of   Chaos,  the 
GAP,   "wasteness    and    wideness "   (Prof    Cheyne,   Encyc^  Bib. 
p.  942),  for  which  no   summational    term    is  conceivable  save 
that   of  Space.     Under   the   thousand-and-one  forms  in  which 
mythology  has  embodied  and  embellished  it,  in  every  age  and 
among  every  people,  this  consciousness  is  uppermost  and  under- 
most.      The   consciousness   of   the    Priestly   Writer,   however 
his    materials    might    be    modified    by    all    that    history    had 
handed  down  to  him,  is  simply  the  developed  consciousness  of 
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every  man,  as  he  is  able  to  see  himself,  flung  back  upon  the 
past,  interpreting  the  Origins  of  all  things  by  a  light  which  self 
alone  affords  him.  But  for  the  consciousness  of  an  Abyss  and 
Darkness  in  himself,  man  would  never  have  found  it  in  Crea- 
tional  Origins;  and  but  for  a  consciousness  of  ceaseless 
motion  in  his  own  inner  being  he  would  never  have  discovered 
a  Spirit  that  moved  over  the  chaotic  waters. 

230.   T/ie  consciousness,  then,  is  of  Space-Darkness.     There 
is  no  light.     Neither  is   God  in  light  any  more  than   the  Ali. 
Light  is  assumed  as  brought  forth  out  of  primeval  darkness  as  a 
creature  of  God.     The  two  things  which  are  not  accounted  for 
are  (i)    God,  and  (2)  this  Space-Darkness.     Even  God  is  not 
assumed  as  saying,  "Let  there  be  Space."      The  reason  is  that 
no  hunian  consciousness  ever  yields  an  origin  for  Space.     Is,  is  its 
sole  category.       Hence  God  and  Space  alone  conform   to  the 
same  possibilities    in    the    human    consciousness.     This    is    an 
important    fact    and    constitutes    an    identity    of    being.      But 
'Space-Darkness'  needs  explanation.      It  is  not  conceived  as 
standing    in    the    same    consciousness    with    God    and    Space, 
for  Darkness  is  only  with  us  relative  to  Light.     It  is  therefore 
conditioned  by  Light,  and  Light  in  fact  abolishes  it,  even  as 
the   chick   abolishes    the    ^g^    from   which   it    draws   its    being. 
Space,  on  the   other  hand,  is   a    consciousness   which   sublates 
both    our    Light   and   Darkness,  and   identifies   them    in  itself. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  our  great  thinkers  sometimes  describe 
it  as  'empty';  as  'transparent';  as  'ethereal';  or  as  "utterly 
blank."     The    truth    is    that  no  cata^orv  can  be  used  remrdine: 
//   save   Is,   as    we    must   always    tediously   reiterate.      But    as 
light  connotes  seeing  and    knozving,  and    both  are    impossible 
terms    in    an    account    of   Creational    Origins,  darkness   is   the 
only  term  under  which  the  beginnings  of  knowing  and  seeing 
are  afifirmable  to  the  mind.     The  Space-consciousness  returns 
no  light  to  the  mind.     It  does  not  appear,  as  both  our  Light 
and   Darkness  do.     Consequently  such   Space-Darkness  is  the 
only  possible  predicate  of  the  beginnings  of  thought.     This  is 
what  we  mean  by  Space-Darkness. 

Even  God  then  emerges  into  Light.  And  with  visibility  the 
All-Space  becomes  cleft,  and  firmamental  divisions  take  shape, 
and  sun,  moon,  and   stars,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  '  particulars ' 
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swim  into  ken.     But  we  should  note  that  the  consciousness  of 
'  God  '  is  never  identical  with  the  vaster  consciousness  of  Space, 
in  which  he  is   conceived    as  moving;  and    consequently,  this 
Space-Darkness   remains    throughout    the    entire  range  of  the 
Hebrew  consciousness,  from  Genesis  to  Malachi,  as  only  God's 
Dwelling  Place.     Indeed  this  consciousness  of  Darkness  as  the 
Dwelling  of  God  is  universally  accepted.     It  gives  the  prophets 
and  psalmists  the  deep  bass  of  all  their  praises.     "  He  bowed 
the    heavens    also    and    came    down,   and    thick    darkness   was 
under  his  feet,  and  he  rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly  .  .  .  he 
made  darkness  his  hiding  place,  his  pavilion  round  about  him, 
darkness  of  waters,  thick  clouds  of  the  skies'  (Ps.  xviii.  9).     It 
is  at  the  foundation  of  all   the  theophanies,   as  we  have  said. 
Every  time  the  presence  of  Yahweh  is  declared,  darkness  is  his 
robe    (Gen.    xv.    12-13).      The   seclusion    and   darkness    of  the 
Hoi)'  of   Holies    was    the    fitting    representation    of   this   con- 
sciousness, just  as  the  cherubim  stretching  their  wings  through 
the  darkness,   over  the   ark,  and   covering  the  entire  space  of 
the  Adytum,  symbolised  the  Space-Sphere  which  he  claimed  as 
his  own. 

And  it  is  this  fact  of  facts  which  obtains  the  supreme  place 
m  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  The  Cherubim  were  not  placed 
over  the  most  Holy  Ark  by  an  accident.  They  were  not 
emblazoned  all  round  the  Tent  curtains  for  empty  show.  The 
Wings  are  outstretched  over  the  Mercy-Seat  as  symbolic  of  the 
awful  Space,  upon  which  his  throne  reposes.  The  blue  sapphire 
colour  of  the  Sky-Expanse  is  everywhere  prominent  when  the 
Cherubim  are  seen.  They  ever  mark,  as  of  old,  the  Separating 
boundaries  between  the  Outer  and  Inner,  the  seen  and  the  Un- 
seen, the  Earthly  and  the  Heavenly,  the  Personal  and  the 
Imper.sonal.  They  are  the  Guardians  and  the  Bearers  of  the 
Personal  God ;  they  themselves  representing  a  far  deeper 
consciousness  of  the  Eternal,  in  the  Hebrew,  as  in  the  mind  of 
every  People  on  earth. 

The  cherubim,  and  not  the  Ark,  as  already  said,  were  the 
chief  symbols  of  Yahweh's  presence.  They  marked  his  greatness 
over  all  other  gods.  He  did  not  take  up  his  abode,  like  them,  in 
the  sun,  the  moon,  or  any  special  object  in  creation.  Space  vvas 
his  habitation.  The  ark  was  simply  his  appointed  meeting  place 
with  man,  for  the  good  of  man,  and  although  it  is  called  the 
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Ark  of  Yahweh,  it  is  also,  we  should  remember,  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  and  has  more  reference  to  man  than  it  has  to  God. 
The  cherubim,  on  the  contrary,  were  exclusively  symbolical  of 
divinity  ;  the  marks  of  godhood,  and  universal  power.  Tluy 
upheld  even  God.  The  Ark  but  connoted  Yahweh's  attributes 
of  power  and  mercy.  But  he  was  entJironed  upon  the 
cherubim,  and  from  this  royal  height  he  dispensed  pardon  and 
mercy  to  man  at  the  mercy-seat.  In  i  Chron.  xxviii.  2,  the 
Ark  is  given  the  inferior  place  of  Yahweh's  'footstool,'  and 
the  phrase,  "heaven  is  my  throne  and  earth  is  my  footstool," 
represents  perhaps  the  true  relative  symbolism  of  the  cherubim 
and  the  Ark,  if  we  remember  that  the  symbolism  of  the  cherub 
is  invariably  attached  to  the  heaven,  the  firmament,  or  Sky- 
boundaries,  and  that  of  the  Ark  as  intimately  with  earth  and 
Man. 

231.   As  a  consequence,  the  Ark   itself  being  subsidiary  to 
the  Cherubim   in   the  religious  consciousness  of  the   Hebrews, 
the  Cherubim  necessarily  long  antecede  the  Ark  in  that  con- 
sciousness.     This    becomes    self-evident    when    we    recall    the 
special    function    of    their    individual    symbolism.      The    Ark 
symbolises  God's  Grace,  Power,  and   Place  of  Meeting  and  of 
His  speaking  with   Man.     Therefore  it  is  fitly  associated   with 
the  DHnr,  the   Holy  of    Holies.      In    the  consciousness   of  the 
Hebrews,  it   is  also  meant  that   God   was   not   to    be    met    by 
man  at  any  other  place  in  all  creation.      It  was   symbolic   as 
that  place  in  the  great  universe  where  "spirit  with  spirit  can 
meet."     But  this  would  be  a  sadly  irrelevant  symbolism  with- 
out  that   other  which    embodies    the    Separation   of  God  froni 
both  Man  and  Earth.     The  fact  that  the  meeting  of  God  and 
Man  at  the  Mercy-seat  above  the  Ark  is  always  one  of  con- 
descending grace   and    mercy  on   the  part   of   God,  an  act  of 
condescension     and     compassion,     presupposes    the    conscious 
necessity  and  justice  of  man's  severance  and  isolation  from  the 
Holy  Presence.      And  it  is  this  consciousness  which    is  alone 
embodied     in    the    Cherubim.       //    is    the   only   symbol    zvhich 
ineorporates  the  stupendous  eonseiousness  that  God  is  inaeeessible 
to  man.     And  every  symbolism  in  the   Hebrew  Worship  must 
be  held  as  secondary  to  this  one.     Without  this  consciousness, 
indeed,  the  rest  would  have  no  meanincr. 
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Hence  the  Cherubim  are  rightly  set  forth  in  the  principal 
place  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  They  eover  the  Ark,  and  Deity 
never  for  a  moment  places  Himself  with  the  Ark.  The  Ark  is 
for  Man,  and  God  surrounds  Himself  within  the  Cherubim, 
and  plants  His  throne  upon  it.  He  speaks,  not  from  the  Ark' 
but  from  "between  the  Cherubim."  The  Ark  is  undoubtedly 
a  great  concession,  but  the  Cherubim  see  to  it  that  the  Person 
of  God  and  the  Life-Source  implied  in  His  Presence,  must  not 
be  invaded  at  the  mercy-seat  by  even  the  most  holy  of  men. 
Heaven  was,  as  Josephus  says,  "  inaeeessible  to  men!'  The  Ark  is 
a  presential  symbol  of  the  Place  of  meeting,  and  the  Cherubim 
of  the  Being  who  meets  at  that  Place.  They  also  symbolise 
PIis  absence  from  man  at  that  Place  by  separation  of  space 
between  them. 


:  r' 


232    ''And    He    drove    out    the    Marir       ^-  y, .  -  , 

"Va-ycgaresh  eth-ha-adam.")     We  do  not  know  more  funda- 
mentally important  words  in   the  whole    body  of  the  Hebrew 
Religion.     It  is  the  consciousness  within  them  that  gives  the 
key  to  that  Power  which   through   Hebraism,  Christianity,  and 
Mohammedanism,  has    swayed    and    oppressed    and    darkened 
the  world.     The  great  structures  built  up  from    Arks    Altars 
Temples,   Priesthoods,  Laws,  Prophecy,   and   the   very   Nature 
of  the   Eternal    Being    have    been  founded  in   and  built  upon 
It.     It  is  a  consciousness  that  puts  space  between  Deity  and 
Man.     It  is  a  consciousness  that  puts  space  between  Deity  and 
the  Earth.     It  is  a  consciousness  that  runs  directly  counter  to 
the  leaching  of  Jesus.     For  the  true  God,  Highest  Being    is 
to  Jesus  mconceivably  apart  from  Man  or  the  Earth,  and  never 
required  to  be  brought  nigh  to  His  world  as  if  He  had  forsaken 
It.     It  is  more  and  more  evident  that  man  cannot  even  conceive 
this  Being  to  have  ever  been  divided  from  anything      But  the 
cultured    world,    the    Christian    World    included,    has    calmly 
accepted  this  conception  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  an  an-ry  self 
sundering  God,  who  puts  sky-space  between  Himself  a^'nd'man 
in  His  loathing  of  both  man  and  earth,  and  Who  must  needs 
come  down  "  before  He  can  meet  or  speak  with  man,  and  be 
mollified   with   sacrifices  on    His  descent.      The   consciousness 
which  created  the  cherubim  has  been  accepted  as  true      It  has 
also  been  accepted  that  the  God  and  not  the  man  initiated  the 
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sunderance.  "  And  he  placed  (or,  caNsYc/  to  abide)  at  the  East 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden  the  Cherubim,  and  the  flame  of  a 
sword  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of 
life"  (iii.  24).  It  is  out  of  the  imaginary  darkness  of  this  con- 
sciousness that  God  Himself  has  been  formed,  and  sin  and  all 
that  that  word  means  for  civilised  man  has  taken  power  and 
place  in  his  convictions.  God  was  held  to  be  One,  and  Man 
an  othered  One,  sundered  in  angry  violence  for  ever. 

Therefore,  across  this  Space-Being  so  fixed  they  had  to 
meet;  and  apart  from  the  presence  of  space  they  were 
conceived  as  sundered  eternally.  Hence  the  Hebrew  concep- 
tion that  Space  is  the  grand  Death-Barrier-Being,  and  is 
inseparable  from  the  Presence  of  God.  And  as  the  Hebrew 
consciousness  never  could  find  spaee  itself  to  be  the  fundaniental 
fact  of  both  God-  and  Man- Being,  the  iMeeting  at  the  Ark,  and 
the  words  spoken  from  between  the  Cherubim,  never  aboli'shcd 
but  only  seemed  to  lessen  the  sky -space  between  Man  and 
God.  It  required  a  far  deeper  reading  of  the  human  spirit 
than  they  knew  to  accomplish  this,  and  we  shall  try  to  show 
more  fully  below  that  it  is  given  to  the  full  in  the  Doctrine  and 
consciousness  of  Our  Lord. 

^  211.  Since  the  dawn  of  time,  Three  Symbols  of  human 
faith  seem  to  us  to  tower  above  all  others  in  this  world, 
confessing  the  Presence  in  them  of  Most  High  God-Being.' 
First  is  The  Cherub  ;  second  is  The  Burning  Bush ;  and  third 
is  the  Child  whom  Jesus  asked  His  disciples  to  receive  as 
receiving  both  Llimself,  and  Him  who  sent  Himself.  But,  how 
deep  the  chasm  between  the  interpretations  of  this  Presence! 
How  different  the  Conceptions.  The  Cherubim  never  touch 
bare  ground,  for  they  assert  the  earth  as  accursed.  They  have 
neither  word  nor  recognition  for  man.  They  represent  THAT 
from  whom  man  is  absolutely  'cut  off.'  They  stand  for  Being 
as  above  the  earth  and  "  inaccessible  to  man,"  as  Josephus  said. 

The  Bush  confesses  a  nearer  God,  albeit  terrible  and  fierce 
in  Flame  and  Law.  God  is  on  the  earth  so  far,  and  is  affirmed 
to  have  "come  down,"  but  He  has  come  down  in  the  Desert. 
The  tree,  the  flame,  the  desert;  ^Nature  as  distinct  from  man; 
God  still  afar  from  man  ;  this  is  the  Theophany  of  the  Bush. 

It  was  the  glory  of  The  Master  that  He  revealed  the  Eternal 
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Being  as  Himself;  Child;  Man.  God  was  born;  He  was  on 
the  earth,  /;/  the  Home ;  nearest  to  all ;  nearest  to  every  heart ; 
He  was  a  child  set  in  the  midst ;  the  Great  God-Father  seen 
by  men  as  a  Man.  ''Look  on  our  divinest  Symbol,"  says 
Carlyle,  "on  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  his  Life,  and  his  Biography, 
and  what  followed  therefrom.  Higher  has  the  human  Thought 
not  yet  reached:  this  is  Christianity  and  Christendom;  a 
Symbol  of  quite  perennial,  infinite  character  ;  whose  significance 
will  ever  demand  to  be  anew  inquired  into,  and  anew  made 
manifest." 

"  I  and  the  Father  are  one."  The  Father  is  a  human  child. 
His  place  is  not  above  the  earth,  and  the  sky-expanse.  He  is 
not  merely  incorporate-Nature,  but  incarnate  Nature-Man.  "  I 
in  them  and  Thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  perfected  into  one." 
No  man  knoweth  this  Being  save  the  Child.  The  Cherubim 
vanish  before  this  Presence  ;  and  the  Burning  Bush  burns  dim  and 
dimmer  in  the  darkening  desert;  Arks,  Temples,  Priesthoods, 
and  every  Symbol  that  assumes  division  between  Supreme 
Being  and  Man,  fade  away  forever.  It  is  possible  that  the 
time  may  come  when  Christendom  will  see  the  Most  Holy 
Presence,  not  so  much  m  Bush,  or  Cross,  or  elevated  Host, 
on  spires  or  altars,  but  in  the  common  Child  of  our  homes  and 
streets. 

Therefore,  we  mourn  once  more  that  Philosophy  should  still 
maintain  the  consciousness  of  the  Cherubim  in  affirming  the 
essential  difference  of  subject-being  and  object-being,  finite-being 
and  infinite-being,  and  vainly  make-believe  that  Unit-Being 
of  the  Bush  type,  though  fused  in  the  flame  of  Thought,  can 
find  any  genuine  response  in  our  deepest  consciousness  of 
Supreme,  or  Whole-Being.  Nothing  is  gained  in  this  way, 
and  man  only  abides  lost  to  himself. 
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234.  We  now  venture  to  say  that,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
Prof.  Immanuel  Benzinger  has  missed  the  whole  meaning  of 
the  Cherubim  when  he  writes—"  The  sacred  object /.rr  excellence 
in  this  royal  seat  of  worship"  (the  temple)  "was  the  ark  of 
Yahwe."  .  .  .  ''  It  is  remarkable  to  find  in  the  temple  of 
Solomon  this  special  significance  of  the  ark  weakened  by  the 
addition  to  it  of  two  cherubim  "  {Emyc.  Bib.,  p.  4936).  He  also 
says  concerning  the  Holy  of  Holies—"  It  was  the  dwelling-place 
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proper  of  the  deity,  whose  presence  here  was  represented  by 
the  Sacred  Ark"  (p.  4931).  We  think,  from  the  reasons  given 
above,  that  the  cherubim  must  be  given  precedence  of  the  ark,  or 
of  anything  else  in  the  temple-symbolism,  as  alone  representative 
of  deity ;  and  that  without  the  symbolism  of  the  cherubim  the 
ark  would  be  a  pure  enigma  of  no  religious  consequence.  The 
ark  really  derives  whatever  meaning  it  may  carry  from  the  fact 
of  the  presence  of  the  cherubim  overshadowing  it.  Whatever 
strength  its  symbolism  contains  is  entirely  due  to  its  being 
relative  and  subordinate  to  that  of  the  cherubim. 
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235.    Space  ;— without  anything  added  ;— The  Deep  :  this  is 
the    primal  consciousness    of  the   Priestly  Chronicler.     In  this 
consciousness  all  creation  and  its  God  Yahweh  take  rise.     The 
Hebrew  'God'   is    never  so  great    as    this    Deep.     'God'   and 
'Creation'  are  seen  as  limited  objects  moving  about  within  its 
limitless  area.      Man's   primal   consciousness,  indeed,  must  be 
always  of  this  Deep,  this  Gap,  this  mother  of  our  'Nothing'- 
consciousness  and  of  all  the  '  zeros  '  and  '  nulls  '  of  our  conceptual 
Thought.     All  consciousness  of  the  great  in  us,  of  the  awful  and 
the  sublime  and  the  highest,  leads  up  to  this  final  consciousness. 
No  conception  of  God  or  Creation,  either  in  the  human  mind  or 
in  Holy  Books  of  East  or  West,  transcends  this  consciousness  ; 
for  when  we  exhaust  the  categories  which  combine  to   form' 
these  conceptions,  we  find  them  all  weak  and  dependent  upon 
this    Space-Thing,    this    conscious    Is.     And    the    P    narrative 
rightly   sees  the  Spirit   as   moving  or   brooding   through   this 
Deep,  and  conditioned  in  all    its    movements    by  it.     He  also 
rightly  sees  that  it  holds  within  itself  every  possible  'object' 
which  afterwards  may  be  created  and    made.      But  his  vision 
fails  to  identtyy  this  Deep,  and   this   Spirit,  and   the  Creation 
that    comes    forth     from    both,    as    Whole-Being.     He    fails    to 
identify  the  particular  "  Yahweh  "   and    the  particular  "  Man  " 
along  with  the   All,  in   a  simple   consciousness  of  Indivisible- 
Being.     This  conscious  identity  of  God,  Man,  and  Creation  is 
never  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  nor  is  it  ever  found  in  any 
Sacred  Book  anywhere.      This  is  the  special  gift  of  Jesus  to  the 
thinking  world.     His  is  the  Absolute   Synthesis   of  all    Being. 
And  the  fullest,  though  not  the  only  statement  of  it,  perhaps,  is 
given  in  the  Gospel  named  of  John. 
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III.— The  Consciousness  of  the  John  Gospel. 

Chapter  i.   1-5. 

236.  i.  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God. 

ii.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God. 

iii.  All  things  v/ere  made  by  (or  through)  Him,  and  without 
Him  was  not  anything  made. 

iv.  That  which  hath  been  made  was  life  in  Him,  and  the  life 
was  the  light  of  men  (RA^,  margin).. 

V.  And  the  light  shineth  in  the  darkness,  and  the  darkness 
apprehended  it  not. 


M 
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237.  First,  as  to  our  position  with  regard  to   this  'Gospel 
according  to  John.'     The  attempt  which  we  make  to  interpret 
the  fundamental  truth  in  both  Old  and  New  Testaments  being 
one  based  on  our  Consciousness  alone,  it  follows  that  the  Histori- 
city or  Unhistoricity  of  the  John-Writing  does  not  concern  us. 
All  history  is  itself  tested  and   authenticated   by   human   con- 
sciousness, and  it  cannot  be  shown  that  any  historx-,  sacred  or 
profane,    ever    authenticates    ultimate    truth.     What    exists    in 
language,  of  deed  or  word,  of  person   or  fact,  can  have  no  due 
weight  or  value  if  it  be  not  endorsed  finally  by  our  Conscious- 
ness   of    Being    or    Reality.     Therefore,    finding    in    the    John 
Gospel,    as    in    Genesis,    a    creational    consciousness    set    forth 
in    words,    by  whose    lips   or    pen,   when    or   where    delivered, 
matters   not,  we    endeavour  to  test  this  consciousness    by  the 
consciousness  which  we  and  all  men  have  of  what-we-are.     We 
have  tried  to  prove   that  by  this  test   a  true  consciousness  of 
Being  is  always  given  us  beyond  the  God-Personality  and  Man- 
Personality,  and  their  space-severed  Beings  which  the  Hebrew 
Consciousness  has  embodied  in  the  J  and  P  instruments.     We 
find  our  consciousness  testify  to  Being  beyond  tho^  limitations  of 
the  Yahweh-Person  so  set  forth,  and    beyond  the  "Creation" 
of  which  He  is  the  assumed  Maker;  and  our  consciousness  of 
space    is    still    unsublated    with    these    Beings    in    a   common 
consciousness    of  Whole-Being — a  consciousness  in  which  we 
cannot  have  any  consciousness  of  what-we-are  save  as  of  space- 
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being.     In    short,   in   the    Hebrew   Consciousness   of  J    and    P 
Va/ru'e//-Goc/,  Man,  and  Creatiofi  are  sei'crtd  individuals,  Space- 
severed,  and    the   Cherubim   are   set   forth   as  symboh'sing   this 
space-severance.       If  we    have    read    this    consciousness'' with 
mistakes,  then   every  man,  in  his  own  consciousness,  has  the 
means    of  rectifying    the    error.      If  we    have    read    this   con- 
sciousness  aright,  then  this  judgment  must  rest  on  ground  far 
removed  from   Historicity,  and  we  thereby  clear  our  fate  from 
travelling    round    the    Big   Wheel   of  the  ''Johannine   Contro- 
versy,"   that    unhappy    pastime    of   Protestant    P:xegesis.      We 
trust  we  have  made  it  clear  by  this  time  that  all  we  count  as 
personal  \s  under  change,  is  subordinate  to  our  consciousness  of 
what-we-are,  and  has  little  to  do  with  absolute  truth.     Conse- 
quently, all   that   concerns  any  John-personality,  who   may  or 
may  not  have  possessed  a  '  local  habitation  and  a  name '  upon 
this  earth  at  some  time  of  the  world's  career,  lies  outside  of  the 
scope  of  this  sketch.     W^e  have  the  same  to  say  regarding  any 
other  personality,  sacred  or  otherwise,  whose  'words'  we^may 
quote.     We  are  interested   principally  in  Truth,  which  professes 
to   appeal  for  authentication  to  our  consciousness  of  absolute 
Reality,  and  which  is  thereby  "infallible  Truth."     For  the  final 
authentication  of  Truth  does  not  rest  with  either  the  historical 
or  the  personal,  but,  as  we  repeat,  with  the  Consciousness  of 
\\  hat-we-are. 


238.  The  prologue  of  the  John  Gospel  leads  us  into  a  con- 
sciousness from  which  no  light  returns.  Consequently  it  is  harder 
to  study  than  the  cosmogonies  of  Genesis.  The  conception  of 
Dark-Being  as  Primal  Being,  throws  all  else  in  it  into  silhouette 
form  But  Dark-Being  is  not  referred  to  until  the  fifth  verse. 
It  is  the  one  consciousness  in  the  prologue  which  is  not  shown 
to  have  any  individual  connection,  s^owxca,  ox  existential  identity 
with  anything  else  mentioned. 

Time  and  Individuation  are  paramount  in  the  first  verse. 
"In  the  beginning"  governs  both  the  presentation  of  "the 
Word,"  and  of  "  God."  There  is  individuation  and  association 
in  the  beginning.  There  is  quality.  There  is  duality.  "The 
fF^r^was  with  Godr  But  the  Word  is  also  identified  as  God. 
"  The  Word  was  God."  Dual  Being  is  sublated  in  Unit  Being, 
and  "God"  is  society  in   Himself     This  transcendence  of  dual 
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Being  is  characteristic  of  the  John-Writing  from  its  first  verse 
Still,  it  is  Unit-,  not  AlFBeing.     "  God  "  is  O^ie,  not  whole. 

So  far,  the  '  Word '  and  '  God  '  are  objectified  being-s.  We 
discern  them,  either  as  two  or  as  one,  as  not-us,  the  spectators 
We  have  a  consciousness  regarding  them  that  they  are 
individuated  and  space-surrounded  Space  sublates  them  in  its 
being.  But  there  is  Primal  Motion  assumed  in  the  Word 
becoming  God.  There  is  a  conscious  process  in  the  John-mind 
as  he  passes  from  conception  to  conception  in  his  vision.  But 
as  yet  there  is  710  light,  but  only  motion,  and  the  Word-God 
moves  as  Dark-Being. 

239.  But  the  "Word"  is  not  lost  in  the  God-Identity    for 
''  the  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God."     Still,  we  have  no 
nexus,  or  basis,  given  for  the  process  by  which  the  Word  is  ivith 
God,  IS  God,  and  again  is  with  God.     We  have  only  contactual 
and  not  existential  identity  given   us  in  the  first  and  second 
verses.       We  are  not  able  to  conceive  them  as  existential ly  One  in 
our  conscious  thought  of  them.     John,  that  is  to  say,  gives  us  no 
more  than  a  consciousness  of  Being  /;/  Time,  and    Beings  /;/ 
1  ime,  and,  with  such  data,  existential  identity  of  two  objects  is 
impossible.     We    require  the    Space-consciousness;    and    it    is 
this  that  he  gives   in   the  fifth    verse,   although    it    is    merely 
assumed  in  the  verses  preceding  it.     For  there  is  motion  in  the 
previous  verses,  as  we  have  shown,  and  motion  implies  space  as  a 
consciousness.     The  reason  probably  is  that,  as  the  entire  gospel 
IS  chiefly  occupied  with  the  'personalities'  of  Son  and  Father 
It   was  not  necessary   to  give  the  Spirit,  or  the  Space-Being' 
the  same  prominence.     That  is  to  say,  the  '  W^ord  '  and  '  God  ' 
do  not  exhaust  All-Being,  Space  and  All,  in  our  consciousness 
of  them,  yet  this  Being  John  a.ssumes  as  existing  also. 

240.  "  All  things  were  made  by  (or  through)  Him  "  Plere 
creation  is  ^;/.  in  origin,  for  "  without  Him  was  not  anything 
made.  Creation  does  not  connote  the  Impersonal.  John's 
consciousness  gives  the  conception  that  Creation  is  begotten  as 
well  as  made.  It  was  essential  that  it  should  be  shmvn  that 
Creation  was  identical -Being  with  the  'W^ord,'  even  as  the 
Word  was  Identical -Being  with  'God.'  Creation  is  also 
V\hole  in  all  its  '  things,'  and  the  Life-Being  of  the  Word-God 
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is  the  nexus  by  which  we  can  think  it  so.  It  is  a/izr,  for  "  7^//^/ 
zt'/z/r/?  7/^?///  ^^-tv/  ;;/^7^^  /a;  ///';//  z^urs  LifeT  (R.V.  marginal 
reading,  which  the  American  Revisers  also  prefer.)  And  with 
reference  to  this  marginal  reading,  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  of  its  superiority.  Bishop  Westcott  says,  "  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  complete  consent  of  ancient  authorities 
in  favour  of  any  reading,  than  that  which  supports  the  second 
punctuation  :  *  Without  Iliui  ivas  not  (DiytJiiuo^  made.  That  i^JiicJi 
hath  been  made  in  Hi)n  zvas  Life'"'  {Gospel  of  [oh  n,  p.  4). 

241.  In  the  consciousness  of  John,  as  it  is  set  before  us, 
there  is  no  lifeless  thing  in  Creation.  Death  has  no  Being-place 
in  this  Cosmogony.  Our  conception  of  Death  is  therefore  not 
to  be  regarded  as  the  correlative  of  this  Life.  It  is  not  the 
"life"  of  Science.  It  cannot  die.  It  is  All-Life,  Eternal  Life, 
and  it  is  the  Word-God  who  guarantees  this  existential  Life 
to  "all  things,"  or  "that  which  hath  been  made."  For  in  Mim 
was  Life,  and  there  is  no  life  that  has  not  proceeded  from 
Him.  What  we  call  the  'impersonal'  individuals,  the  "all 
things,"  have  this  life.  And  this  fact  is  being  more  and  more 
verified  by  Science.  It  is  a  statement  of  the  indestructible- 
ness  of  living  being.  Though  it  die,  yet  shall  it  live. 
"  Shall  never  die."  Death,  as  a  conception,  is  thus  brought 
under  limitation,  whereas  Life  in  Him  is  not  so  limited. 
Creational  Life  is  a  motion  of  Being  in  which  no  death  is 
possible  or  conceivable. 

242.  "  And  the  Life  was  the  light  of  Men."  Light  originates 
in,  and  comes  forth  begotten  from  Life.  The  Life  is  the  Li^ht. 
Nothing  in  the  John  -  consciousness  is  permitted  to  possess 
indepe}ident  being.  Identical  being  /';/  the  Word-God  is  predi- 
cated of  "all  things."  And  with  the  term  "Men"  we  enter 
upon  what  ive  connote  strictly  as  the  Persojiai  We  can  now 
also  attribute  personality  to  the  Word,  to  God,  and  to  Creation. 
What  Creation  is,  is  nozc  the  Kenosis  of  the  Word-God.  'God  ' 
is  given  up  in  it,  and  for  the  first  time  we  have  Darkness  as 
Reality.  '  God  '  is  '  PImpty.'  The  term  can  yield  no  more  to 
us.  This  is  the  true  Space-consciousness.  "  Light,"  i.e..  Creation 
in  glory,  or  the  fulness  of  "God,"  "  shineth  \\\  the  Darkness" 
out  of  which  it  has  come. 
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243.  This  'Darkness'  is  the  Space-Being  of  which  no  men- 
tion is  made  as  to  its   Origin,     Neither  is  it  said  to  have  had 
a  beginning,  or    to    be  " />/    the    beginning,"   or    to   have  been 
associated   ivtth   "the    beginning."     This  ^Space-Being    has   no 
begmning,  and  is  zutthoiit  predieates  of  Being.     The  conscious- 
ness expressed    regarding   it  amounts  simply  and    only  to  IS. 
It  has  no  individuality,  no  origin,  no  beginning,  no  history.      It 
is  not  identified  with  anything.     It  sublates  all  individuals  in 
the  prologue,  the  Word,  God,  the  Beginning,  Time,  Life,  Light, 
Men—"  all    things,"— and     in    this   consciousness    we   have,    as' 
might  have  been  expected,  a  true  reading  of  the  consciousness 
of  W1iat-we-are.     All  within  us,  as  without  us,  is  sublated  yet  in 
this  same  Space-Darkness,  as  an  ultimate  consciousness. 

244.    "And     the     Darkness    apprehended     it    not."      John 
evidentlx-  does  not  regard  this  Darkness  as  the  mere  correlative 
of  our  '  Light.'     Light  ("  it  ")  is  here  not  merely  prismatic  light, 
but  all  that  Creation  shows  in  itself     It  is  what  we  generalise 
under  the   term   Appearmiee ;  all  that   appears,  or  Phenomena. 
And    he   sees    the  grandeur    of   Individuals,  Persons,   and   All 
things,  the  '  W^ord  '  and  '  God,'   as  zve  ean  think  them,   moving 
through  this  Dark-Being  which  envelops  them.     But  this  Dark- 
Being   is  more  than  our  conceptions  of  all   that   the  Total    of 
the    Others  can   contain.      It    is    a   conception   which   we   only 
partly  succeed    in  realising   to  ourselves  when  we  hold  before 
our  minds  all  that   is  seen   in   Creation  of  Sun,  Moon,  Stars, 
Nebukie,  worlds  upon  worlds  inexhaustible,  and  again  all  that 
we  can   imagine  of  Beings  innumerable,  higher  and  Highest 
this  subhme  Word-God  included,  and   then  discern   moreover 
that  beyond  all  these  there  is  the  vast  impenetrable,  endless 
boundless  Darkness  of  Space.     Yet  this   Being   is  not  merely 
the  light-less  thmg.     John  does  not  correlate  it  with  our  pris- 
majc  light.      It  is  simply  That  whieh  does  not  Appear  as  both 
our  Light  and    Darkness   do,  yet  within  whose   Being  all  else 
that  the  human  mind  can  conceive  appears.     All  else  "shines" 
[cj^alveL)  in  this  Being,  but  itself  is  not  made  manifest. 
_      It  is  not  objective  in  any  sense.     We  think  we  see  space  but 
It  is  only  some  objectivity  we  see.     Withdraw  all  objects  of  light 
and  dark  and  all  would  be,  to  eye  and  mind— darkness.     Yet  not 
as  an  objective,  but  only  as  what   does  ?iot  appear.      He  thus 
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gives  us  in  this  category  of  'Darkness'  what  we  have  not  yet 
got  from  (Uiv  of  the  other  terms  he  empkn's,  viz.,  an  identical 
consciousness  of  What-we-are  as  Rt\ility  that  docs  not  appear 
or  become  objective,  and  also  Limitless,  Boundless-Being,  and  a 
category  which  easily  sublates  in  itself  every  other  category 
of  Being  mentioned  in  the  four  foregoing  verses.  And  it  is 
in  this  Space-Being  that  we  now  find  our  }iexus  for  the  absolute 
identity  of  the  '  Word  '  i^ith  '  God  '  ;  and  of  the  Creation,  or 
"All  Things,"  Man  included,  ivitJi  the  Word- God;  and  find 
also  a  consciousness  of  Whole  Being  subsuming  All. 

But  this  Darkness  does  not  hold  the  Light  under  (/caWXa/Sei/). 
Which  it  might  do,  if  there  were  not  something  else  besides 
Power  connoted  in  the  gift  of  Life.  "  Let  there  be  light"  and 
"The  Life  was  the  light  of  men,"  are  creative  expressions  of  a 
world-old  consciousness  that  the  Boundless  Dark-Space  hides 
not  merely  Power  but  Love  in  its  bosom.  All  creation  yet 
speaks  that  "  Word,"  and  nowhere  more  definitely  than  in  the 
consciousness  of  What-we-are.  What  shines  forth  in  us,  and 
appears,  does  so  out  of  the  Unshining,  the  Unappearing,  or 
Darkness  which  puts  no  limitations  on  all  that  "shines." 

245.  The  Space-Darkness  might  have  remained  the  Space- 
All,  but  it  did  not  retain  itself  to  itself,  but  gave  itself  to  all 
things  and  to  man.  It  laid  down  its  '  Self  in  all  things  created 
and  made.  Hence  our  consciousness  of  '  empty  '  Space.  We 
shall  also  see  below  that  this  is  the  Whole- Process  of  which  the 
Cosmic  Process  s  a  fragment  in  our  conception  of  it.  This  is 
the  consciousness  underlying  the  words,  "  And  the  darkness 
apprehended  it  not."  (The  marginal  reading  of  the  R.V.  is 
'overcame,'  and  seems  better  than  'apprehend,'  though  we 
much  prefer  the  old  word  'comprehend.'  It  is  not  under- 
standing which  is  connoted,  but  Being.)  The  meaning  is  that 
Darkness  did  not  keep  within  itself  Light,  or  Appearance. 
Space-Deep  gave  it  forth  in  Life  and  Love  from  itself  For 
ail  light,  material  or  mental,  cosmic  or  vital,  is  originally  shut 
up  in  darkness,  evcfi  as  is  Life  itself.  And  it  is  a  better  reading 
of  our  consciousness  to  sa)'  "  The  life  was  the  Light,"  than  to 
say  "  Let  there  be  light,"  as  if  Light  preceeded  Life  in  creation 
and  man.  The  light  of  eye  and  mind  and  'soul'  rests  upon 
the  deeper  category  of  Life,  even  as  Life  rests  in   Space.     All 
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that  appears  to  sense  or  conception  under  the  categories  of 
Time,  Light,  and  Darkness,  which  we  conceive  as  Word,  God, 
Life,  Things,  All  things,  including  Men,  is  given  forth  by  that 
which  we  are  conscious  does  Jiot  so  appear. 

246.  And  the  All  and  Every  that  fill  the  Space-Darkness  to- 
day is  here,  there,  near  and  far,  terrestrial  and  celestial,  because 
of  this  begetting-forth  from  the  same  Space-Being,— a  begetting- 
forth   which   is  the   primal   motion  of  all   our  consciousness   of 
Being,  fragmentary  in  our  thought-forms  of  Life,  Love,  Liberty, 
Good,  and  God.     These  Thought-fragments  are  visible  7iow  to 
us  because  the  Space-Darkness  has  given  forth  the  Life-light  by 
which   the)-  are  seen,  or  made  intelligible,  or  appear,  even  as  a 
man  sees  in  the  child  he  begets  the  origins  of  himself     In  every 
man's    space-being    to-day    there    is    a    light    shining,    given 
forth  from  its  darkness,  by  which  he  sees  and  understands  the 
creational  motions  of  Whole-Being  "  in  the  beginning."     And 
in  the  'Self,'  as  in  Space-Boundless,  the  light  comes  forth  from 
the  life,  and  the  life  from  the  dark  space-being.     The  Personal 
is  seen  to  dawn  forth  from  the  Impersonal,  or  from  that  Being 
for  which  we  have  no  categories  by  which  we  may  design  it  as 
Personal.     But  this  Impersonal  does  not  retain  the  Personal. 
It   does  not  apprehend,   overcome,  comprehend,  or  hold  it  in 
itself     Personality  appears  forth  from  this  Impersonal,  and  in 
his    TJiought-'ioxm?.,  man    is    conscious    for  himself  of  Life  and 
Light,  of  Being  and  Thought.     But  in  the  Impersonal  whole  of 
his   space-being  they  are  undivided.      For    men  interpret  the 
universe  by  themselves.     John's  order  of  Creation  must  neces- 
sarily be  conceived  in  the  order  of  the  soul.     And  man  when  he 
reads  his  consciousness  aright  does  not  begin  with  personality. 
\\\s  prijnal,  though  not   his  historical,  consciousness  is  one  of 
space-darkness  and  motion  in  darkness.     The  spirit  of  man  and 
the  Spirit  of  his  '  God  '  have  the  same  space-dwelling. 

247.  The  Order  of  Being  now  before  us  in  these  five  verses 
of  the  Prologue  is  :  I.  Impersonal  Being,  though  for  itself  rational 
and  identical.  II.  Personal  Being,  identical  with  Impersonal 
Being  through  Life,  which  is  identical  as  One  Life.  III.  ''All 
things,"  or  Creation,  both  as  Impersonal  and  Personal,  identified 
as  cxistentially  one  in  the  Word-God.     IV.  Absolute  Being,  or 
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rather,  as  we  prefer  it,  Whole-Being,  subsuming  all  conceivable 
Being  in  the  consciousness  of  Space-Being,  and  which  John 
denotes  by  the  term  "  Darkness."  These,  afterwards,  through- 
out his  Gospel  he  connotes  under  the  terms,  SON,  Father, 
Men,  Spirit.  The  SoN,  Father,  and  Men  are  all  sublated 
as  under  Time,  and  John  conceives  them  as  associated  in  a 
"  beginning,"  and  having  sequence  of  Appearing ;  the  Son 
revealing  the  Father,  then  both  as  revealing  All  Things  made, 
and  all  as  Identic  Being  on  the  basis  of  One  Life.  Beyond  this 
conception  of  Time  and  Life^  however,  John's  consciousness  is 
all  but  exhausted.  The  sole  content  left  is  the  Space-con- 
tent ;  and,  with  the  consciousness  of  Space,  the  '  Spirit,'  as 
'Darkness'  is  named.  For,  clearly,  Spirit  has  a  far  deeper 
connotation  than  Life  in  Space,  even  as  Space  has  a  far  deeper 
connotation  than  Time.  And,  as  already  noted ^  zve  therefore  feel 
conpelled  to  give  the  realisation  of  'Spirit I  as  arising  out  of  the 
consciousness  of  Space- Darkness,  the  highest  place  in  our  conscious- 
ness of  "  Godl'  We  shall  see  that  John  really  does  give  this 
chief  place  of  Deity  to  the  Spirit  in  his  Gospel,  under  the 
compulsions  of  the  teaching  of  the  Master.  But  it  is  never  so 
sensibly  prominent  as  either  the  Son  or  Father  terms,  because 
these  are  more  necessary  for  the  interpretation  of  all  humanly 
conceived  relationship  to  Deity,  and  it  is  only  when  Jesus 
Himself  comes  within  the  deeper  influences  of  His  relations  to 
all  that  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  Time  and  Life, — that  is, 
beyond  the  connotations  of  'Son'  and  'Father,' — that  the 
consciousness  of  the  Spirit-God  overwhelms  in  Him  all  other 
conceptions  of  Deity.  He  then  places  every  function  of 
Father  and  Son  under  the  name  of  '  Spirit,'  and  commits  indeed 
the  whole  sphere  of  Time  and  Life,  and  the  World  of  Man,  into 
the  power  of  the  Spirit.  He  "  goes  to  the  Father"  in  order  that 
the  Spirit  may  come  and  abide  with  man  "  forever."  The 
'  things  '  of  Father  and  Son  are  then  simply  the  things  that  the 
Spirit  employs,  or  "  takes,"  in  creating  and  controlling  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth.  It  is  under  His  Being  that  these 
shine  in  the  Darkness  that  does  not  appear,  as  Beings  that  in 
the  eyes  and  souls  of  men  do  Appear.  Men  lay  hold  upon 
"Father"  and  "Son"  as  objective  God,  but  all  objectivity 
vanishes  in  the  consciousness  towards  which  these  lead  human 
conception  and  devotion    beyond    themselves.     In  the  highest 
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consciousness  of  Jesus  *'  God  is  Spirit,"  and  when  the  sphere  of 
death  and  time  is  passed,  He  has  not  only  a  consciousness  of 
ascending  to  His  Father  and  their  Father,  but  also  to  His  God 
and  their  God  (John,  xx.  17).  He  thus  transcends  the  '  Father' 
term  in  His  consciousness,  as  He  enters  the  Boundless  Space, 
which,  because  it  is  that  zvhich  does  not  Appear,  is  to  John  and  to 
us  onl\'  nameable  as  "  Darkness"  It  is  "  Darkness,"  that  is  to 
say,  because  //  is  Being  ivhich  Man  cannot  bring  within  any 
conceivable  concept  or  conception  of  the  understanding.  It  is 
qualityless  and  quantityless  as  Space-Being  ;  a  fuller  conscious- 
ness than  is  given  in  the  terms,  Word,  God,  Life,  Light,  etc. 

248.  It  will  be  evident  now  that  John,  having  stated  the 
Space-Being  as  absolute,  has  nothing  more  to  state  regarding 
Being,  and  at  once  passes  to  the  conceptual  levels  of  common 
history,  as  it  unfolds  itself  through  human  existence  and  the 
special  lives  of  John  Baptist  and  the  *  Word '  made  flesh. 
He  comes  down  to  the  level  of  the  Synoptist  mind,  and  treats 
of  Appearances.  But  we  need  not  overlook  the  fact  that  though 
his  references  are  brief  with  regard  to  the  Space-Being,  they 
are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  human  mind  as  interpreta- 
tive of  the  profoundest  consciousness  of  what-we-are  ;  and  that 
the  world  would  have  been  vastly  poorer  without  them,  seeing 
that  nowhere  else  are  they  found  so  set  forth  before  the 
thoughts  of  Man.  Apart  from  them,  the  whole  that  the  Person 
and  Teaching  of  Jesus  means  to  mankind  would  have  remained 
unexplained  perhaps  in  its  highest  truths.  And  while,  against 
the  deliverances  of  the  Creeds  of  Christendom,  and  the  caution 
of  Origen  that  there  is  neither  '  first '  nor  *  last '  in  Godhead, 
we  yet  place  unhesitatingly  the  Holy  Spirit  both  first  and  last  in 
our  consciousness  of  Godhood,  we  must  not  forget,  for  our 
unspeakable  comfort,  that  every  attribute,  every  good,  and  every 
hope  that  have  been  associated  with  the  Sacred  Names  of 
"Father"  and  "Son,"  are  all  fulfilled,  and  far  transcended  in 
the  Jesus- Consciousness  of  the  Paraclete.  But  because  He 
does  not  appear,  men  turn  from  such  "  darkness  "  to  the  Life 
and  Light  shining  forth  from  Him  in  the  objective  Father  and 
Son  "  personalities."  It  is  perhaps  essential  to  us  that  we 
should  first  see  our  God,  either  as  a  form  of  wood  or  of  stone; 
or  of  thought-form  and  '  flesh.'    If  so,  there  is  surely  the  deepest 
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love  behind  the  provision  which  has  been  made  for  us  in  these 
things  by  absolute  Space-Being. 

249.  I.  In  summary  outline,  then,  these  three  forms  of 
consciousness  regarding  Creation,  viz.,  the  Yahvvist,  the  Priestly, 
and  that  of  John,  may  now  be  taken  as  representative  of  the 
World-consciousness  as  to  //w  absolute  origin  of  all  things.  In 
all  three  we  have  found  an  Origin  that  lies  beyond  the 
**  Beginning "  and  all  it  contains,  and  have  seen  that  man 
unconsciously  builds  out  of  this  Origin  the  God-Form  he  adores. 
The  Eden  narrative  accepts  the  world  as  we  now  see  it,  earthy, 
green,  and  pleasant.  Man  and  his  God  are  contented  in  each 
other's  company.  But  when  they  fall  out,  the  God,  man-like,  is 
wrathful  and  refuses  to  stay  upon  the  same  ground  with  man. 
He  curses  it,  moreover,  and  leaves  man  to  his  fate,  putting  all 
the  sky-space  between  Him  and  them  ;  the  Cherubim  being  the 
symbol-word  and  thing  for  this  sad  fact.  And  the  God,  the 
Man,  and  the  creation,  are  never  conceived  as  identical  Being  • 
the  God  not  forming  them  out  of  Himself. 

This  is  a  universal  if  imperfect  consciousness,  for  all  men 
find  this  consciousness  of  God-above-the-sky  as  real  to-day  as 
it  ever  was  to  the  early  Hebrews.  All  our  praise-material, 
psalms,  hymns,  paraphrases,  and  devotional  literature  generally, 
assume  it  and  are  founded  upon  it.  God,  in  them,  is  not  upon 
the  earth  as  His  Dwelling  Place,  nor  in  man,  but  above  the  sky, 
in  some  supposed  Heaven.  This  '  God  '  likewise  having  left  the 
earth,  cursing  it,  and  having  barred  man  from  reaching  Him  by 
either  Tower  or  Ladder,  His  'angels'  only  being  allowed  such 
permission,  man  is  left  with  a  consciousness  of  this  wrathful 
*  God  *  still,  and  in  his  despair  and  grief,  he  hesitates  at  no 
sacrifice  of  the  dearest  and  the  nearest  in  order  to  gain  His 
grace  and  favour — a  sin-consciousness  so  profound  (in  its 
Creed  Forms)  as  to  abandon  all  hope  of  providing  such  a 
sacrifice,  except  the  *  God '  Himself  should  give  up  His  own 
Son  for  the  purpose.  The  severaiure  of  GucI  fn>in  >f an  ix  calmly 
assumed  a.<  abLU>]utely  true. 

250.  II.  The  Priestly  consciousness  goes  further  and  deeper. 
Earth,  Sky,  Man,  and  all  vani.sh.  The  vision  of  Origins  ilaiKJs 
alone  upon  the  dark  Sjxicc-Dcep.    There  is,  howc\H:r,  MqUoh  : 
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a  Spirit  moves.  Science  to-day  says,  "  Motion  :  a  LawT  The 
common  consciousness  of  both  is  of  Vibration  which  becomes 
something  individuated  to  eye  and  thought,  as  the  wave  of  the 
sea,  or  the  ideas  of  the  reason.  And  as  regards  the  individua- 
tion. Science  affirms  *'  Light,"  "  Heat/'  "  Gravitation,"  "  Ether." 
The  Priestly  Writer  says,  "  God."  "  And  God  said."  He  hears 
the  "  Darkness,"  the  Deep,  speak.  In  their  inmost  conscious- 
ness, so  do  all  men  yet. 

But,  again,  the  Writer  never  connects  this  '  God '  identically 
with  the  Things,  or  Creation,  which  He  calls  into  existence. 
They  are  always  apart.  God  creates  man  in  his  own  image  and 
after  His  likeness,  but  He  does  not  create  the  Man  out  of  his 
oiifu  Life  and  /u'ing.  Throuj:;huut  there  are  always  Two: 
Spirit  and  Deep,  God  and  (!reation.  And  practically  this 
conscionsncs.s  yet  rules  the  Religions  and  Philo.sophies  of  the 
world.  There  is  still  a  Cherubim-barrier  placed  between  the 
Subject  and  the  Object,  the  One  and  Many,  Thought  am/ 
Heinjj,  Soul  and  Hody,  Time  and  Eternity,  Man  and  God. 
Men  yet  accept  division  as  a  ntressary  predicate  of  Being  to  be 
somehow  concussed  by  Thought  into  Unity  I 

251.  A  most  irnportant  point  in  the  Priestly  account  is 
its  ethical  ()()siti()n.  /le  does  not  see  either  Evil  or  Man's  StN 
as  the  cause  of  this  duality.  He  ha.s  no  mention  of  Evil  of 
any  kind  until  he  reaches  the  day.s  of  Noah.  Death  prevails 
over  men  from  Adam  downwards,  but  death  is  not  a  cause 
with  him  of  punishment,  or  an  instrument  of  justice^  or  a 
manifestation  of  God's  wrath.  lie  has  no  hesitation  about  the 
duality.  In  his  conception  of  Creation,  God  is  in  no  wise 
an  integral  part  of  what  lie  creates;  He  is  distinctly  diflcrent 
in  essence  from  His  creatures  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  He 
**  blesses  "  them  nevertheless,  and  finds  no  evil  anywhere,  ''  And 
God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very 
good"  (Gen.  i.  31).  Sin,  Evil,  is  therefore  to  him  a  contingciKy 
of  Time,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  Infinite  or  Everlasting. 
The  Orig^ins  of  all  that  has  been  made  are  sinless,  both  as  to 
God  and  the  Creature.  Hence  then  is  nevtr  a  atrsi  in  the 
ground  of  the  Priestly  account  of  Creation.  Man,  in  the  days  of 
Noah,  corrupts  his  way  upon  the  earth,  and  God  says  He  will 
••de^roy  them  with  the  earth,"  but  man  alone  ha^  the  stain  of 
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guilt  upon  him.     The  rcahii  of  Nature  is  the  Scime  as  when  God 
blessed  all  things. 

252.  TIT  It  is  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  alone,  as  it  is 
interpreted  by  John,  and  less  directly  by  the  Synoptists,  that  we 
find  the  sublime  Wholeness  of  the  All.  'God'  is  the  Man- 
child.  Creation  is  human.  //<vv  ///tir  drc  no  Ch.crubini.  When 
Ptolemy  entered  the  Jewish  Temple,  and  dared  to  go  into  the 
most  holy  place,  he  saw  nothing  there.  It  was  a  true  sight,  and 
was  symbolic  of  much  to  the  whole  world.  The  true  '  God  '  was 
then  with  men,  and  abiding  upon  the  earth,  though,  like  Jacob 
of  old,  they  "knew  it  not."  He  never  had  been  anirrv  He  never 
had  cursed  ground  or  anything  else.  Death  and  Labour  were 
not  curses  but  blessings.  The  death  and  labour  that  men  knew, 
this  '  God  '  could  experience.  No  sin  or  evil  stood  between  Him 
and  His  creatures.  Space-Being  had  been  interpreted  falsely 
through  terror  and  unclean  mysterw  God  was  evervvchere  to 
be  worshipped  and  glorified  by  the  'least  of  these'  His 
Brethren.  He  yet  walked  in  His  Garden-World,  and  men 
could  still  hear  His  gracious  voice,  morning,  noon,  and  night. 
As  a  woman  for  a  lost  piece  of  money,  as  a  shepherd  for  a  lost 
sheep,  so  God  sought  for  men,  and  clasped  the  lost  one  to  His 
bosom  as  a  father  a  son.  The  Cherubim  had  vanished.  They 
indeed  went  up  out  of  history  by  the  banks  of  the  river  Chebar, 
where  Ezekiel  beheld  them;  and,  \{  men  would  but  discern  it, 
the  Yahweh-God  enthroned  upon  them  vanished  also  with  them 
there  from  the  dim  e\'es  of  men  forever 

For  He  never  became  Flesh  and  dwelt  among  them.  The 
Cherubim  and  the  flame  of  a  sword  were  His  preference 
rather,  and  although  gracious  and  merciful  enough  to  give 
law  and  governance  to  a  feiv,  it  was  onl\'  to  a  ehosen  feiu ; 
and  His  delight  was  not  in  the  child's  cot  and  the  home- 
dwellings,  but  on  the  terrible  burning  mountain,  and  in 
the  darkness  of  the  blood -bedrenched  temple.  The  Grand- 
Isolation,  the  Xon-P'ather,  He  remained  to  the  last;  and  there 
never  was,  and  never  could  be,  a  Communion  existentially 
established  between  Him  and  His  creatures.  It  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus  alone  that  has  enriched  the  world  by 
amply  supplying  this  its  deepest  want.  All  Creation  is  Life; 
The   Living  One.     He  Fathers  the  Sun,  the  Rain,  the  Grass, 
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the  Stone.  He  is  Man.  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father."  "  I  and  my  P\ither  are  one.''  "  In  that  day  ye  shall 
know  that  I  am  ///  my  Father,  and  ye  in  Me,  and  I  in  You." 
TJie  Personal  "  GocV  as  isolated  exist  en  tially  from  man,  vanishes, 
and  the  Space-Being  is  seen  as  whole  with  His  Space-beings  ; 
Life  and  Light  and  Love  going  forth  from  Darkness  ;  Itself, 
as  '  Spirit,'  not  being  manifest  in  the  things  that  do  appear. 
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CHAPTER    XI 

THE    SPACE-CONSCIOUSNESS   OF   JESUS 

253.  Pcrsotialit\\  as  a  predicate  of  either  God  or  Man,  and 
as  we  commonly  understand  the  term,  will  now  be  increasingly 
evident  as  carrying  too  slight  a  content  in  our  conception  of 
it  to  satisfy  all  that  we  demand  in  a  consciousness  of  true 
personality.  As  we  think  the  term,  it  is  merely  conceptual 
and  objective  and  a  product  of  our  lesser  judgments.  Such 
personality  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  too  hopelessly  entangled  in  the 
consciousness  of  sex,  number,  form,  and  limitation  generally, 
to  be  of  much  service  to  us  in  translating  to  our  understanding 
all  that  our  consciousness  of'  God  '  or  '  Man  '  \-iel(ls  to  us. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  term  [ndividnati'-ri  is  too  much  given 
over  to  connotations  of  the  Neuter  to  hel[)  us  in  realising  God 
or  Man  through  our  highest  ideals  of  each.  No  doubt  we  place 
Personalit)-  above  Inclivifluation  when  wc  s|)eak  of  God  f-r 
Man,  for  an  animal  is  an  iri(li\-i('iuaK  and  ^o  !u;iy  a  stone  be.  (^r 
indeed  an\'  object ;  but  when  we  exluiu>t  the  full  contents  of 
b(^t!i  Individuatinii  and  rc-r-unaUt)-  \\\  preibcating  the  beings  of 
Cjs^(\  and  Man,  there  is  -till  sumethinc^  left  in  ^uir  consciousness 
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b\-   these  dcfinitions- 


sometliing  .viiich  we  are  conscious  is  more  tlian  the  content  of 
either. 

For  M  III  in  past  ages  lias  found  it  as  easy  and  a.^  reverend 
to  worshif)  r.i>  God  as  *  Shel  as  we  find  it  to  worship  our  God  as 
^  He'  IJkevvise,  of  course,  God  has  been  adored  as  '  It.'  Now, 
what  the  consciousness  of  Man  demands  is  that  his  '  God '  shall 
be  more  than  all  three,  He,  She,  and  It,  combined.  And  the 
very  least  that  our  consciousness  can  be  satisfied  with  is  a  term 
whose  connotation  will  place  the  *  God,*  even  though  no  more 
than  as  a  conscious  Objective,  on  a  plane  of  Being  existentially 
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identical  with  that  which  is  absolutel\-  He,  She,  and  It.  It  may 
indeed  be  convenient  and  even  necessary  to  the  limiitations  of 
human  nature,  to  pray  to  a  God  who  is,  to  consciousness,  purely 
He,  She,  or  It;  but  the  full  content  of  the  term  God  should 
always  connote  something  which  sublates  both  Personality, 
Impersonalit\',  and  Individuation,  and  such  a  connotation  should 
also  be  wholly  based  not  only  in  human,  but  in  Universal 
Nature.  In  short,  the  term  'God,'  to  be  adequate,  should 
connote  the  All  that  Nature  Universal  absolutely  is — He, 
She,  and  It ;  and  the  term  which  alone  can  undertake  this  great 
task,  either  for  purposes  of  Science,  Philosophy,  or  Religion,  is 
simply  and  solel\',  the  term  which  denotes  absolute  Reality,  viz., 
Space.  No  other  term  yields  a  consciousness  of  God  of  greater 
content,  absolutely,  than  this  one,  for  all  others  are  necessarily 
conditioned  b\'  this  consciousness;  all  objectivity  being  sub- 
sumed in  it. 

254.  The  deep  consciousness  which  lies  behind  the  strenuous 
urgements  of  these  three  great  realms  of  human  enquiry  amply 
sustains  this  fact.  It  is  not  personality,  for  example,  that 
Science  is  in  especial  ha^te  to  discoven  Science  yet  waits  for 
her  eyes  b\'  which  she  may  discern  personality.  Such  eye- 
sight has  not  Net  been  evolved  for  her.  Neither  is  Philosophy 
bent  exclusively,  on  uncovering  such  an  entity.  Her  gaze  for 
centuries  has  been  hand-shaded  in  an  eager  quest  for  absolute 
Unit)-.  Religion,  indeed,  is  anxious  to  preserve  an  Object 
which  will  hear  prayer,  and  strenuously  maintains  the  Personal 
Form  to  satisfy  this  inherent  craving  in  man.  But  at  bottom 
the  aggregate  consciousness  of  the  world,  i.e.,  its  Weltbewusstsein, 
is  ever  progressing  forward,  expectant  of  a  God  whom,  or  Wliich, 
neither  priest  nor  cherubim,  neither  the  Personal  nor  the 
Impersonal  Form,  as  we  think  these,  can  perfectly  represent. 
There  is  fundamentally  in  every  man  a  demand  to  be  free 
from  the  restrictions  of  all  personality  and  from  the  tram- 
mels of  Objectivity,  absolutely.  Nothing  that  has  come  forth 
from  man  is  actually  commensurate  with  all  he  himself  is;  and 
it  is  the  likeness  of  himself,  the  perfect  response  of  himself, 
the  Real,  the  What-he-is  conscious  he  is,  that  he  seeks  in 
heaven  above  and  in  the  earth  beneath.  He  himself  is  it,  but 
he  himself  can  alone  reveal  himself  to  himself;  and  through  his 
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consciousness  of  what  he  himself  is  can  he  ever  find  the 
resultant  Desire  which  he  may  reaHse  to  himself  as  his  "  God." 
All  therefore  that  we  can  expect  any  form,  or  interpretation  of 
consciousness  to  afford  us  is  a  still  further  realisation  of  this 
consciousness  in  man.  For  what  lies  in  the  consciousness  of 
man  has  not  yet  been  wholly  plumbed.  It  is  indeed  what  lies 
there,  yet  unborn  and  unrealised  to  knowledge,  that  gives 
initiative  intenbit)  tu  all  research  ui  every  name.  And  its 
space- nature  forbids  that  we  shall  roc^ard  any  system  of 
thuUijht,  an\'  da\'-to-da\-,  ^r  centur\'-to-centur\'  system  («t 
knowledge  wiiatsoever,  or  any  formulation  of  religion,  htuvcver 
revered,  as  lixed  and  nnal.  Man  is  immeasurabh'  more  than 
these.  The)'  have  their  (la\-.  In  liis  consci< 'U>n.ess  (A  whatdie- 
/j.  he  is  n.ot  conscious  of  beini;  for  an\-  (la\'.  Time  in.dced 
never  comes  intf)  hi^  consciousness  of  what-he-is.  His  con- 
sciousness of  what--lie-is  sublates  ever\-  conception  of  time. 
Fun.clamentall}'  he  is  not  clurationcii  as  compared  with  indura- 
tional  Bein^x  othered  from  himself  lie  is  not  l^ic  but  wliole  : — 
whole  with'JLit  a  consci- )U<ness  ^A  [)arts  (>r  limits.  Aral  his 
'God'  must  not  be  less  thai:  this  Being  of  liis  consciousness. 

255.  File  largest  contribution  to  the  revelation  anid  realisa- 
tion of  thi^  human  consciousness  has  undoubte(l!\'  been  conferred 
upon  tiie  race  of  man  by  Tesus  of  Nazareth.  His  ce)ntribution 
has  been  Indeed  so  vast  that  its  content  has  been  by  universal 
consent  set  aside  as  not  liuman  at  all  but 'divine.'  Men.  laive 
refused  to  believe  that  human  nature,  as  it  stood  up  ni  itself, 
was  canable  of  that  insight  into  I\eaht\'  which  He  has  revealed. 
So  tar  lias  man  despised  and  derided  the  divine  in  man,  that  he 
has  been  compelled  to  separate  Jesus  into  *two  natures'  in 
order  to  believe  Him.  He  has  cleft  Truth  into  parts,  and  ever 
since  has  wandered  far,  searching  for  the  mysterious  Unity 
which  should  satisfy  him  that  Truth,  Man-truth,  could  be  truth 
of  both  God  and  Man.  He  has  wearied  himself  through  long 
centuries  doubting  if  Truth  or  Reality  might  after  all  be  more 
than  either  of  these  concepts,  as  he  thought  them.  Hence  the 
full  consciousness  of  Jesus  has  never  been  permitted  to  sway 
the  whole  field  of  human  thought.  But  this  is  the  claim  which 
Jesus  makes.  He  assumes  to  reveal  all  that  the  6'^^-concept 
can  contain,  and  all  that  is  possible  in  the  concept,  Man.     He 


claims  to  draw  all  men  without  exception  unto  Himself  But 
His  conscious  position  is  that  Man  shall  only  realise  his  God- 
concept  through  and  in  the  consciousness  of  what-he-is,  as  Man, 
and  that  every  conception  of  God  shall  have  every  conception  of 
Man  sublated  within  it,  and  vice  versd, 

256.  And  the  astounding  feature  of  the  Jesus-consciousness 
is  that  it  stands  secure  in  itself,  without  any  collateral  supports 
from     an>thing   that    the    human    mind,    in    its    sciences    and 

philosophies,  can  supply,  it  is  a  consciousness  which  while 
most  based  in  the  world,  as  we  think  it,  passes  easily  beyc-nd 
tlie  world,  anal  which  while  stamped  vrith  ever\'  vulf^ar  linea- 
ment  of  the  human  being,  reflects  at  the  same  time,  such  Deity 
as  man  never  has  transcended  in  thought  or  consciousness 
either  before  or  since.  The  Church  yet  dimly  gropes  after 
realising  this  Deity  in  lier  Creed  and  Worship.  Moreover,  the 
uitnicsses  of  the  Jesus-consciousness  are  not  dependent  upon 
the  authenticatio)ns  of  History  or  the  proofs  of  logical  reasoning 
and  wisdom.  It  is  true  in.deed,  the  All  speaks  for  him.  The 
ages  have  paid  unconscious  testimony  to  the  fact  that  His 
consciousness  is  not  like  others,  national  or  racial,  continental 
or  world-embracing,  solar  or  orbital,  but  Cosmical,  and  Spatial. 
But  the  consciousness  He  realises  through  feeling,  thought,  and 
conation,  or  through  all  that  man's  experience  encloses,  is,  as  to 
content,  and  as  compared  with  all  other  realisations  of  the 
bottom  consciousness  in  Man,  a  truly  Space-Consciousness. 

257.  But  in  what  we  have  here  ventured  to  say  of  this 
space-consciousness  of  Jesus,  we  must  ask  the  reader  to 
remember  that  His  teaching  often  thrills  great  chords  in  us 
which  lie  silent  and  irresponsive  to  weaker  hands  than  His. 
Like  Tartini's  third  note,  which  no  finger  ever  touches,  and 
which  leaps  forth  unbidden  and  free  from  among  the  other 
harmonies  of  the  instrument,  so  from  amid  the  music  of  His 
words  and  our  own  answering  thoughts,  there  sometimes  leap 
voices  that,  independent  of  all  words,  reveal  far  more  than 
word  or  thought  can  convey.  In  this  sense.  He  indeed  spake 
as  never  man  spake;  evoking  from  apparently  dead  symbols, 
empty  as  shells  of  ocean,  world-commanding  principalities  and 
powers.     His    Life   and    Teaching   are   an    Eolian    Lyre   over 
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which  the  breath  of  Humanity  has  swept  with  its  greatest 
forces  of  passion  and  intellect  through  many  successive 
centuries ;  yet  always  freely  giving  response  and  direction  to 
what  was  greatest  in  each  ;  the  rudest  and  most  sceptical  minds 
oftentimes  calling  out  its  mightiest  and  sweetest  tones. 

258.  Neither  ancient  nor  modern  philosophy  supplies  a 
criterion  for  such  a  consciousness  as  His.  Philosophy  has 
passed    on    her    eager   way  independent  of  His  method.     She 

iuuiii!  f  liin  at  the  well,  and  offered  Him  a  gift  which  gives  but 
temi)or.:ir\-  satisfaction,  oblivious  that  Ho  possessed  for  her  the 
gift  which  creates  both  a  living  Reason  and  highest  '  Gnd'  in 
the  huiiuui  spirit.  She  has  affirmed  the  absolute  duahty  of 
Jerusalem  and  (^eriziin.  Jew  and  Samaritan,  places  and  persons, 
S{:\i  and  not--eh,  and  ha^  de\-()iit1\'  h^'ped  iur  the  (-(unini:  of  the 
Messiahs  wiv^  should  reveal  tlie  Unit)-  beyond  these  Differences, 
unaware  ti:at  in  Hi-  presence  even  the  deep  difference  supposed 
to  \au  n  netween  Iiuinan  and  Divine  \\?,A  vanished  ferever. 
'•  I  a;,d  m\  leather  <ire  one"  (John,  x.  30).  "  He  that  receiveth 
me  receiveth  not  me  but  ////;/  that  sent  me"  (Mark,  ix.  IJ).  "  Ye 
tlierefore  shall  be  perfect,  ^.f  your  lieavenly  Father  is  perfect" 
^^Mait.  V.  48).  Both  in  Being  and  perfection  of  I'eing,  no 
ditt'erence  is  predicated  as  necessary  and  ultimate  between  Man 
and  The  Father. 


259.  Before  this  Presence  the  conception  of  'personality' 
professed  by  philosophy  becomes  impossible.  She  affirms 
'Self-consciousness'  to  be  the  ultimate  criterion  of  highest 
Reality,  but  in  the  presence  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  her 
consciousness  of  'Self  can  only  be  true  when  this  'Self  is 
shown  to  connote  a  far  deeper  content  to  thought  than  a  '  Self 
which  is  qualifiable  as  separate,  independent,  unsubstantial,  and 
limited  to  itself  in  its  being.  In  the  consciousness  of  Jesus, 
Self  is  not  limited  in  any  sense.  There  is  no  acknowledgment 
in  it  that  the  Self-we-are  has  edges,  boundaries,  divisional 
partitions  between  itself  and  all  else  that  Is.  It  is  the  admission 
of  such  a  'Self  as  necessarily  X\m\\.^^  in  its  essence  which  has 
spread  wide  confusion  through  all  philosophical  thought.  That 
both  Religion  and  Philosophy  should  have  calmly  accepted 
such  a  meagre  resultant  of  our  being,  and  have  accepted  it  so 
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persistently  and  for  so  long,  is  not  flattering  to  the  inward 
vision,  and,  in  the  profoundest  sense,  implies  a  gross  desertion 
of  the  Master.  For  all  that  Philosophy  has  sought  lies  open  and 
full  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus, 

260.  We  fully  admit,  of  course,  that  for  purposes  of  teaching, 
and  as   an  accommodation  to  human  weakness.  He  has  often 
employed  the  '  Self  which  philosophy  has  accepted  as  ultimate, 
especially    where    His    doctrine    touches    upon    the    conceptual 
relatio7iship  of  man  to  man,  and  of  man  to  God.     Of  necessity, 
He  was  bound    to    take    np    every    conception    of   personality, 
'  hi nmian  '  or  '  divine,' in  order  to  exhaust  its  value  and  surpass 
anid     sublate    it.       And    as    each    conception    of    personality 
deternnnes    a    ricw  conception  of  relationship,   His  teaching  is 
constantly  subject  to  sucli  variations  of  standpoint,  or  judgment- 
value,     dliis  was  necessary.     He  speaks,  for  example,  of  ''the 
throne  of  God  and  Miin  that  sitteth  tliereon  "  (Matt,  xxiii.  22), 
following  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  men,  and  much  as  we  yet 
speak  of  God  being  "  up  in  the  sky."     He  also  in  the  same  way 
defines    Himself  as  coining  from  God  and  going  to  God,  as  if 
distance  divided  them  m  their  beings.     The  great  bulk  of  His 
Teaching   is  indeed  based  no    deeper    than    upon    these    time- 
honoured  categories  and  conceptions  of  personality.     The  point 
of  last   importance   is,  however,  not  that   He   uses  these  con- 
ceptions   at    all,    but    that,    unlike   our    highest    philosophies. 
He  transcends  them  finally.     Always,  without  exception,  when 
it  is  necessary  to  soar  to  the  highest  plane  of  His  conscious- 
ness, all   'particularity'  and  limitation  of  the  personal  'Self 
vanishes,    and    then    we    stand    with    Him    on    the    level    of 
universal  Space,  in   all  that  that  consciousness  gives  to  us  of 
Absolute  or  Whole-Being.     It   is   difficult   for  us  to  see  how 
He  could  have  taught  mankind  in  any  othf    way,  His  circum- 
stances.   His     surroundings,   and    the     cor  Jitions     of    human 
intelligence   being    what    they   were    in    liis   time.     But   the 
all-important    facts    stand   out  clearly   (i)   that   the  absolutely 
limited  context  of  personality  is  never  present  in   His  mind 
as  it  is  always  in  ours,  and  was   in   theirs  that   heard    Him; 
and   (2)  that  such   a   conception   of  personality  is  constantly 
assumed  in  His  thought  as  not  permanent^  but  contingent,  tem- 
porary, and  mediatory. 
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261.  It  is  the  grandeur  of  the  conscious  reah'sation  of  what- 
we-are,  by  Jesus,  that  He  gives  our  consciousness  of  it  as  fixed 
di  permanence  or  unchangeableness  of  its  truth  as  we  have  for 
our  consciousness  of  the  permanence  of  Space.  And  in  this 
respect  our  consciousness  of  the  *  Self  or  personality  of  both 
ancient  and  modern  psychologico-philosophy  yields  quite  the 
opposite  conviction.  We  have  tried  to  show  that  every  realisa- 
i  tiic  psychological  *  Self,'  or  personality,  is  as  uncertain 
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variaDu:  in  it^  rnntcnt  a^  words  can  well  describe  it.  And 
no  better  proof  could  be  given  us  that  -i:eh  a  ^^elf,  or  personality, 
must  re>t  on  false  foundations.     What  is  not  finally  permanent, 

i.t\  UnchaiiLTeabie,  is  jiiially  not 


trr;e  \\  e  cannot  conceive  any- 
thing to  be  fbialiy  true,  or  Real,  until  it  is  possible  for  u:>  to 
Conceive  it  txs  jhially  permanent.  Hut  the  Self  of  Kant,  the  Self 
of  Flume,  the  Self  of  HeL;el,  anal  tlie  Sel\-es  of  nniu)-  lesser  and 

auitx'  f  )i  ihf -ir 
think  tluan  at;*!  are  L()n>cious  of  tiiem.      Not 
one  e)f  tneni  nieet>  the  full  consciousness  of  the  permanence  of 
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are,  aiaa  c if  winch  we  are  all  conscious  as  being.  Not 
lilt  i^.  realises  in  us  that  consciousness  of  eternal 
permanence  for  what-we-are  which  we  realise  in  our  conscious- 
ness for  what  space  Is.  But  this  is  the  point  at  issue.  For  we 
have  an  actual  consciousness  of  permanence  for  what-we-are  as 
full,  as  deep,  and  as  exhaustive,  as  we  can  possibly  have  for 
Space,  And  until  philosophy  realises  a  Self,  or  Personality, 
equal  in  conscious  permanence  to  the  Is-permanence  of  Space, 
all  licr  building  of  thought-systems  will  rest  on  sand.  Such 
realisations  of  what-we-are,  as  she  has  given  us  in  her  state- 
ments of  the  *  Self  of  her  Consciousness,  no  sane  man  can 
accept  as  equal  to  the  consciousness  which  he  has  of  himself. 
Whatever  we  may  accept,  we  cannot  accept  that.  And  what  we 
here  attempt  to  affirm  in  all  that  follows,  is  that  Jesus  has 
realised  for  human  conception  and  conviction  that  consciousness 
of  What-we-are  which  does  possess  the  absolute  fulness  of 
content  which  alone  can  be  derived  from  our  consciousness  of 
Space-Being.  His  consciousness  of  What-we-are,  we  repeat, 
yields  the  same  permanence  of  Being  which  is  given  us  in  our 
consciousness  of  Space.  Or,  in  other  words,  we  can  not  think 
differently  of  What-we-are,  as  Jesus  realises  it  in  His  teaching, 
and  of  Space-Being. 


262.  We  have  already  tried  to  show  that  no  other  conscious- 
ness save  our  consciousness  of  Space  gives  us  a  consciousness  of 
Permanence   as    Whole;    that   is.    Permanence   as   having   no 
possible  relativity  of  Impermanence.     We  have  also  attempted 
to   prove   that    Science   and    Philosophy   invariably    gravitate 
towards  this  space-consciousness  when  respectively  they  touch 
upon  the  ultimate  categories  of  Being  and  Thought.     Similarly, 
we  have  seen  that  the  space-consciousness  is  the  ultimate  one  in 
the  Deistical  consciousness  which  is  embodied  in  all  the  great 
religions  of  mankind.     We  shall  now  try  to  unfold  this  space- 
consciousness,  as  far  as  our  poor  abilities  will  carry  us,  as  being 
the  consciousness  which  is  the  ultimate  one  in  all  the  Teaching 
of  The  Master.     And  for  this  purpose,  our  thoughts  must  con- 
centrate   upuUi    such    questions    as.    What    docs    He    mean,    by 
'Personality'  as  set  forth  by  Him  in   ilie  revelation-term.s    of 
'Father,"  Son,'  and  "Holy  Spirit':^     What  does  He  mean  by 
Creation,    or    'Heaven    and   Earth'?      What  attitude  does  He 
maintain.  t*>  the  great  and  almost  universal  consciousness  of  the 
Past  that  All    Flows,  and  towards  the  universal  consciousness 
that  h'kewise  something  ' abideth  forever'?     What  in  Himself 
does   He  regard  as  'passing  away,'  and  what  as  'fixed  in  its 
everlasting    seat'?      Does    He    answer    both    Heraclitus    and 
Parmenides   from    a   consciousness   which   subsumes   both  the 
Motional  and  the  Static  ?     Or,  again,  has  He  a  consciousness 
that  the  Flow  and  the  Permane?tt  are,  have  been,  and  shall  be, 
existentially   separated?     Are   personalities   and    Creation,   or 
human  nature  and  Universal  Nature,  existentially  divided  in 
being,  now  and  forever?     Similarly,  in  His  teaching.  Are  Good 
and  Evil,  Righteousness  and  Sin,  necessarily  and  existentially 
apart  now  and  forever?     Or,  has  He  a  consciousness  in  which 
they  are  wholly  sublated,  and  their   divisions,  as   we   cogitate 
them,  annulled  ?     We  have  to  consider,  in  brief,  the  conscious- 
ness of  Jesus  regarding,  (i.)  Personality,  (\l)  Creational  or  Cosmic 
Process,  (iii.)  Ethical  Process,  together  with  the  basis  of  conscious 
Permanence  which  underlies  their  Flow. 

These  are,  we  presume  to  think,  the  principal  considerations 
which  present  themselves  to  us  in  the  Doctrine  of  Jesus.  They 
are  usually  held  to  be  questions  beyond  all  exhaustive  treatment, 
and  this  must  be  our  attitude  towards  them.  This  book  is  but 
a  sketch,  and  we  do  not  profess  to  do  more  than  indicate  out- 
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lines.  We  shall  be  amply  content  if  we  can  but  induce  others 
to  go  further  and  deepen  the  soil  in  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  plant  a  few  feeble  stakes.  And  knowing  how  sacred  this 
ground  is  to  '  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity  and  truth/ 
we  crave  indulgence  from  our  readers  if,  here  and  there,  we 
must  assert  conceptions  regarding  Most  Holy  Being  which  may 
be  contrary  to  those  long  held  by  them  and  long  consecrated  by 
time  and  tradition.  We  can  only  profess  never  to  remove  what 
cannot  be  replaced  b\  better,  and  never  to  pull  down  without 
bundini;  \\  liat  d  c  are  convinced  is  superior,  more  enduring,  and 
more  in  harinoin-  with  tiie  inmost  niind  ;  a'  the  irreat  Revealer. 
The  present  t)n:.iti-n  r.f  the  World-Th-ai^ht  of  Mm  \<  nioviiic^ 
forward.  In  -uch  a  process  we  believe  thie  only  true  (iui(K:  to 
be  Piot  the  Light  of  (Greece,  nor  of  Europe,  vm^t  of  h'a.-t  or  West, 
but  "  The  lAiiht   of  the    World."      And   if  we   are   ail   convineed 

o 

that  the  whole  of  thi>  Lii^dit  h<i-  n«  t  been  \'et  exhaii>te<h  then 
a  further  searcli  cannot  seem  to  be  totally  unreasonable.  We 
may  at  lea^t  ei^eri^h  the  open  mind. 

263.  From  tlie  [)05itiun  taken  up  in  the  preceding  chapters, 
and  remembering  that  we  *=tand  upon  the  veracity  not  of  Histor)- 
but  )f  Consciousness,  we  can  now  freely  say  that,  as  philosophi- 
cally cogndzed,  all  limitations  and  particularity  of  the  'Personal 
Self  are  completely  swept  away  in  such  expressions  as,  ^'  I  and 
the  Father  are  one,"  "  I  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  me." 
Jesus  speaks  in  dual  language  but  He  affirms  a  Unit-Fact  with 
reference  to  His  own  and  the  personality  of  His  Father.  He 
names  them  '  I '  and  *  Father,'  but  the  two  are  '  one '  being,  and 
both  are  described  as  '  in '  each  other.  He  also  breaks  down 
personality  to  substantiate  mere  individuality,  for  the  word  for 
*  one/  ev,  is  neuter.  We  cannot  have  a  conception  of  such  Being 
save  as  Unit-Being.  That  is,  we  cannot  affirm  isolated  being,  or 
personality,  for  either  Jesus  or  the  Father.  Neither  are  the 
two  brought  together  merely ;  they  are  one  being.  They  are 
one,  independent  of  our  thought-conceptions  of  Father  and 
Son  (John,  x.  30). 

When  Jesus  embraces  men  within  this  inclusive  language, 
He  makes  the  same  affirmation  of  Unit-Being  for  Himself,  the 
Father,  and  His  disciples.  "  Abide  in  me  and  I  in  you." 
"  Even  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also 
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may  be  in  us."  "  In  that  day  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  my 
Father  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you."  These  passages  are  all 
from  the  John  Gospel,  but  the  facts  of  personality,  as  He  views 
It,  are  as  clearly  stated  in  the  words  of  St  Mark,  "  Whosoever 
receiveth  me,  receiveth  not  me,  but  Him  that  sent  me  "  "  Who- 
soever shall  receive  one  of  such  little  children  in  my  name 
receiveth  me"  (ix.  37),  and  in  Matt  x.  40,  "  He  that  receiveth 
you  receiveth  me,  and  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth  Him  that 
sent  me."  John  only  emphasises  these  statements,  xii.  44  45  • 
xni.  20,  "  He  that  beholdeth  me  beholdeth  Him  that  sent  me  " 
Being  is  not  divided.  But  the  narrowness  of  our  conceptions 
of  personalities  prevents  us  from  grasping  such  Unity. 

The  great  fact  is  stated  that  Personality  is  under  process  of 
siiblation.     Relationship  of  persons  is  stated  only  to  be  denied 
b^' a  higher  affirmation  of  the  Unity  of  Being.     Each  is  in  all, 
and  all  i^  m  (  acli.     1  here  are  no  verges  or  edges  between  each 
personality.     Being  is  Unit-Being  although  terms  of  duality  are 
employed    to  define  its  various    phases.     But  we  should 'note 
that  this  mode  of  cogitation  is  not  quite  original  in  Jesus.     It  is 
necesc^arilv   a  common  method  of  consciousness  in  man       We 
ourselves  use  it  in  affirming  Unit-Being  under  the  divisive  terms 
of  body,  mind,  and  spirit.     We  say,  These  three  are  one-person 
Jesus  but  extends  the  process  of  cogitation  of  unit-personality 
to  embrace  all  personalties,  either  '  Divine  '  or  *  Human.'      We 
find    in    our   consciousness   the    unity   which    lies    beyond    the 
difference  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit ;  and,  for  each  unit-person- 
ahty  so  found.  He  finds  a   further    Unit-Being   lying   beyond 
these    unit-personalities,  in  which  Father,  Son,  and   Disciples 
are    'in'   each    other,    and    'one.'      Particular    personality    is 
sublated    in    a   higher    Unit-Personality    lying    beyond   each. 
Neither  Father,  Son,  nor  Disciples  can  be  conceived  as  wholly 
and  completely  isolated  individual  persons.    Jesus  regards  them 
as   'One.'      *' He   that   hath   seen    me  hath  seen  the  Father" 
Again,   Jesus   holds    that    Father   and    Son    dwell  in   a   man 
J  The    spirit    of  your    Father,"    He   says,    "speaketh    in   you" 

.u^u.""',??^*     "^^  ^'""^  ^''"'^  ""^^  ^^"^'  a^d  make  our  abode 
with  him  "  (John,  xiv.  21), 

264.  We  repeat,  then,  that  what  we  have  to  emphasise  in 
tnis  stage  of  our  reasoning,  is  the  fact  of  Process  of  Personality, 
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or  the  Impermanence  of  Personality  so  far  as  the  consciousness 
of  Jesus  reveals  it  in  and  under  such  terms  as  Father,  Son,  and 
individual  Men.  Being,  so  far,  is  shown  to  be  not  fixed  but 
under  Flow.  All  being  does  not  rest  in  the  Father,  as 
Permanent  or  Unchanging  Personality,  for  the  Father  Himself 
is  conceived  as  in  Jesus  the  Son,  and  as  one  with  Him,  and 
a^^ain  as  in  Men  and  one  with  them.  Even  in  receiving  the 
chiiJ,  lesus  or  any  child,  we  receive  the  Father.  And  if  we 
remember  that  uur  consciousness  of  Whole-Being,  or  what  we 
d;ire  to  call  'God,'  cannot  be  put  within  the  narrow  definitions 
of  -ex-term<,  I^'cither  or  Child,  we  shall  have  no  difilciilu-  in 
realism 4  that  Jesus  does  not  seek  to  ajjiiin  Ultimate  Personality 
in  cvai  the  holy  name  of  Father.     This   Father-term  limits  our 

f  Bein^,    Is,   iust  as   much  as  do  tiie   imiividiial 


Cv)n^clousncs^   O 


names  of  men   m   general. 

be  carried   be\'on(i   al 
Obiectivii\-. 


Our  con>ciousriess  of  '  (lod  '  must 
connotations  of  Sex    and    Numl)er   and 


265.  The  Gud^Xamc  of  Father'  i^  a  luminous  and  graciously 
i)re-em!::ent  one  la  tiie  iJuctrmc  ot  Jesus.  It  is  admitted  by  all 
that  iie  i)Lits  aside  cvcrv'  name  for  God  which  was  used  \\\  the 
ancient  times,  with  the  exception  of  Fatlier '  and  '  Spirit.'  God 
is  not,  to  Jesus,  '  Yahweh,'  or  Jupiter,'  or  Zeus,'  'Lord  of 
Hosts,"  I  am,'  'Judge  of  all  the  earth,'  'El,'  'El  Shaddai,'  or 
any  other  than  '  Father '  or  *  Spirit'  These  '  God  '-conceptions 
were  possibly  exhausted  even  for  His  hearers.  We  shall  try  to 
show  that  in  verity  no  other  names  for  *  God '  than  Father  and 
Spirit  can  have  a  sufficient  basis  in  reality  corresponding  to  the 
Reality  of  what  Is. 

266.  We  are  not  undervaluing  therefore  the  vast  importance 
of  the  Father-term  for  God,  as  Jesus  uses  it,  when  we  say  that 
even  this  term  comes  short  in  Jesus'  consciousness  for  all  that 
He  desires  to  express  in  His  teaching  of '  God.'  His  expression, 
"God  is  Spirit"  has  quite  other  connotations  than  His  phrase, 
"  My  Father  "  ;  and  we  see  Him  emphasise  the  difference  in  His 
announcement,  "  I  am  ascending  unto  my  Father  and  your 
Father,  and  my  God  and  your  God  "  (John,  xx.  17),  and  still  more 
so  perhaps  in  His  words  to  the  woman  of  Samaria  (John,  iv.  23, 
24), "  But  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers 
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shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  truth :  for  such  doth  the 
Father  seek  to  be  his  worshippers.     God  is  Spirit,  and  they  that 
worship  him  must  worship  in  spirit  and  truth."      Deity  is  given 
to  our  consciousness  (i)  in  conceptual  form  as  Father,  and  (2)  as 
inconceptual  ^//W/,  transcending  all  thought.     And'clearly,  in 
these  passages,  the  personal   Father,  as   a   conception    of   His 
conscious  thought,  is  sublated  in  a  wider  consciousness  of  the 
'  God  '  who  is  Spirit  and  absolutely  Whole-Being.    The  '  Father  '- 
term  passes  from  a  consciousness  of  personality,  such  as  we 
conceive  for  ourselves,  into  a  consciousness  of  'God '-Being,  or 
Spirit,  where  a  consciousness  of  such  personality  is  impossible 
to  the  human  mind.      Hut  while  we  have  a  consciousness  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the 'Father '-term  m  such  connection,  and  have 
to  yield  It  up  into  the  hinrher  '  Spirit '-term,  we  arc  never  con- 
scious that    Father  and   Spirit  are  absolute!)-  tivo  beings.     No 
more    has    Jesus    a  consciousness  that  they  are  Othered  from 
Himself.     He  is  one  with  the    Father.     And  as  we  have  seen, 
He  regards  His  disciples  as  existentially  'in'  Himself,  as  well 
as  'one'   with   Himself  in  the  Father.     We  shall  also  see  tliat 
He  nffirm.s  Himself  to  be  one  with  the  Spirit. 

267.  It  is  this  language  which  has  led  many  thinkers  to 
believe  that  Jesus  could  not  be  Human.  There  is,  however,  no 
confusion  in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  as  there  is  in  ours,  with  reference 
to  the  content  of  the  term  '  Human.'  We  have  different  con- 
texts of '  Human'  and  *  Divine'  in  our  consciousness  and  regard 
them  as  correlatives  in  Being  as  in  conception.  It  is  held 
that  the  two  terms  connote  two  kinds  of  Being,  two  different 
characters,  and  quite  different  qualities  of  character.  To  Jesus, 
the  Human  is  «^z;^^  divisible  from  the  Divine.  Is,  commands' 
in  His  consciousness,  Whole-Being;  and  it  is  this  limitless 
consciousness  in  Him  which  covers  our  greatest  ideations  of 
human  personality  as  well  as  the  loftiest  conceptions  which  we 
have  of  *  God.' 

This  consciousness  of  Whole-Being  haunting  every  divided 
conception  of  it,  named  either  as  Son,  Father,  or  Spirit,  is 
distinctly  enough  brought  out  in  the  almost  hopeless  atternpt 
of  Jesus  to  interpret  to  His  disciples  What-He-was  (John, 
xiv.-xvii.).  He  has  there  previously  shown  Himself  to  be 
Child,  Son  of  Man,  Man-Being.     He  then  widens  this  concep- 
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tion  till  He  can  say  "  I  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in 
me."  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,"  and 
similar  passages.  But  this  consciousness  does  not  exhaust 
His  consciousness  of  Whole-Being.  He  has  a  consciousness 
of  Spirit-Being  as  well  as  of  Father-Son  Being.  This  Being 
"  the  world  cannot  receive :  for  it  beholdeth  Him  not,  neither 
knoweth  Him."  Spirit-Being,  that  is,  is  not  conceptual  to  the 
human  mind.  Father-Being,  as  Life-Being,  gives  something 
of  motion  and  form  to  the  senses,  and  He  is  seen  as  Jesus,  but 
the  Spirit-Being  is  not  conceived  in  this  way.  But,  all  the 
same,  He  is  known  by  a  knowledge  which  is  wide-open  with 
the  consciousness  of  Being,  or  what-we-are ;  and  consequently 
Jesus  can  sa\-,  "  But  _n^  know  Him,  for  He  abideth  with  (or, 
by)  you,  and  shall  be  (or,  is)  in  you."  T/ie  disciples  kriow  the 
Spirit- Rein  or  in  the  intimacy  of  knowing  what-they-are.  "  ll  I 
b}'  tiic  Spirit  nf  God  cast  out  devils,"  is  also,  as  spokrii  by 
Jesus,  an  assumption  that  such  Spirit  is  same-being  ivith  His 
own,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  the  Spirit-Being  proceedeth  forth 
from  both  Father-and-Son-Being.  He  also  testified  that  men 
must  be  ''born  of  the  Spirit,"  and  thus  to  draw  their  being  from 
His. 

What  we  actually  see  in  such  teaching  is  a  consciousness 
of  Being  in  Jesus  which  takes  up,  one  by  one,  every  conception 
of  Being  held  by  men,  and  breaks  down  the  limitations  of  each 
in  an  ever-ascending  and  extending  conception  of  Being  till 
every  form  of  personality  and  individuality  vanishes  in  a 
wide-open  conception  of  Whole-Being  which  is  identical  with 
our  consciousness  of  what-we-are ;  and  which  cannot  be 
affirmed  otherwise  than  as  Space-Being,  having  neither  ideation 
nor  quality. 

What  we  must  keep  steadily  in  view,  however,  is  the  all- 
important  fact  that  the  Master  in  interpreting  Being-which- 
doth-not-Appear  never  traces  Being  to  an  Ego,  an  Idea,  a 
Notion,  a  'presupposition,'  a  Principle  of  Unity,  or  a  Unity  of 
any  description,  which  has  never  known  personality,  but  to 
Being  which  \s  All-we-are,  and  in  which  both  personality  and 
impersonality  are  sublated,  exalted,  and  glorified.  The  con- 
ception of  Being  which  He  takes  from  us,  and  rends  as  a  veil, 
continually  reveals  beyond  itself  all-we-are  on  a  vaster  and 
fuller  elevation.      As  He  becomes  'one'  with   Higher-Being 


it  is  Father-Being.  And  as  both  become  one  with  still  higher 
Being,  such  negation  of  Father  -  and  -  Son  to  Nothingness, 
reveals  Spirit-Being  as  asserting  a  far  deeper  affirmation  of 
Being  than  either,  in  proceeding  from  them,  and  so,  through 
their  negation,  into  our  knowledge  and  consciousness  as 
Being  far  ampler,  limitless;  yet  neither  as  Personal  nor  Im- 
personal, but  as  both  subsumed  and  'glorified.'  "He  shall 
glorify  Me,"  was  the  Master's  consciousness  with  reference  to 
His  '  personality.* 

We  observe,  too,  that  His  process  of  transcension  of  all  our 
conceptions  of  being  is  always  based  in  Nature-Being.  Child, 
Son,  Father,  are  all  terms  based  ultimately  on  the  category  of 
Life  and  Life-Giving.  And  Life  is  Nature's  highest  cate^rory 
of  Being.  The  Snirit-Being  seems  to  be  not  so  conditioned, 
and  appears  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Nature.  We  then 
speak  of  it  as  super-natural.  But  in  Jesus'  consciousness  Spirit- 
Being  is  our  supreme  conception  of  the  Giver  of  Life.  '  It  is 
the  Spirit  that  quickenethr    Spirit-Being  is  Nature-in-Excelsis. 

Further,  when  He  also  breaks  down  the  conception  of  Spirit- 
Being,  as  being  apparently  personal,  and  speaks  of  Himself  as 
Spirit,  and  man  as  Spirit-being  who  must  worship  in  spirit  and 
truth,  we  discern  that  He  has  rent  all  conceptual  veils  of  being 
absolutely,  and  stands  alone  with  His  own  consciousness  of 
What-He-Is.  He  is  then  no  longer  Son,  Father,  or  Spirit; 
He  is  no  longer  conceivably  personal,  or  qualifiable  by  terms 
of  sex,  number,  cause,  effect,  form,  or  substance ;  He  is  solely 
possible  of  interpretation  to  Himself  in  the  terms  "  I  Am." 
And  it  is  this  consciousness  which,  while  it  sublates  and  negates 
all  qualities  which  men  attribute  to  being  by  any  conceptions 
of  it,  personal  or  otherwise,  at  the  same  instance  transcends 
them  absolutely,  for  He  said,  ''Before  Abraham  was,  I  Am'' 
He  thus  revealed  a  consciousness  which  exalts  Being  above 
both  World  and  Time,  and  is  not  possible  of  apprehension  by 
the  human  mind  except  idiomatically  as  Space-Being.  And 
all  men  yet  have  this  ultimate  consciousness  of  what-they-are. 

268.  It  will  now  be  perhaps  more  apparent  that  the  modern 
philosophical  methods  of  interpreting  the  God-Consciousness 
in  man,  and  the  method  of  Jesus,  are  not  identical  in  basis.  We 
have  already  given  instances  of  the  space-consciousness  as  being 
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the  refuge  of  thinkers  who  seek  to  find  the  '  unity  beyond  the 
difference'  of  all  particular  being,  and  also  of  their  distrust  of 
this  consciousness  as  a  basis  of  Truth,  or  Reality.  They  have, 
indeed,  deliberately  ignored  this  space  -  consciousness,  and 
stigmatised  it  as  the  consciousness  of  the  Untrue  and  Unreal ! 

Now,  as  we  are  once  more  considering  Personality  in  the 
light  of  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  that  category,  that  is,  the  God- 
Conception,  as  it  lies  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Great  Revealer, 
we  think  it  helpful  here  for  purposes  of  contrast  and  emphasis, 
to  give  a  fresh  statement  of  our  Ultimate  Consciousness  as  it 
has  been  interpreted  for  a  personal  conception  of  Man  and  God 
b\-  one  whom  all  modern  thinkers  have  justly  honoured. 

We    turn    then    to    Prof     Edward    Caird's    Evolution    and 
Religion,  vol.  i.  p.  6j .      lie   i,^  tlicrc  treating;'  of  the  'definition 
of  religion,'  and  is  specially  an<il\sing  the  terms  Subject  and 
Obiect.  in   relation   to  that   definition.      lie   iias  jii-t   said,  "  We 
know  the  object  only  as  we  bring  it  back  to  tlie  unity  of  the  self; 
we  know  the  subject  only  as  we  realise  it   in  the  object"  (p.  66). 
He  then  reasons,  "  The  two,  subject  and  object,  are  the  extreme 
Icrins  ni  the  difference  which    is  essential  to  our  rational  life. 
Each  of  them  presupposes  the  other,  and  therefore  neither  can 
be  regarded  as  producing  the  other.     Hence,  we  are  compelled 
to  think  of  them  both  as  rooted  in  a  still  higher  principle,  which 
is  at  once  the  source  of  their  relatively  independent  existence 
and   the   all-embracing  unity   that    limits   their   independence. 
This    principle,  therefore,  may  be  imaged  as  a  crystal   sphere 
that    holds    them    together,    and     which,    through     its     very 
transparency,   is   apt   to   escape    our    notice,   yet    which    must 
always  be  there  as  the  condition  and  limit  of  their  operation. 
To  put  it  more  directly,  the  idea  of  an  absolute  unity  which 
transcends  all   the  oppositions   of  finitude,  and  especially  the 
last   opposition   which  includes   all    others — the   opposition   of 
subject  and  object — is  the  ultimate  presupposition  of  our  conscious- 
ness'' (his  italics)  (see  also  p.  195,  vol.  i.). 

Again,  on  p.  69,  he  says,  "  The  germ  of  the  idea  of  God  as 
the  ultimate  unity  of  being  and  knowing,  subject  and  object, 
must  in  some  way  be  present  in  every  rational  consciousness. 
For  such  a  consciousness  necessarily  involves  the  idea  of  the 
self  and  the  not-self,  the  ego  and  the  world,  as  distinct  yet  in 
relation,  i.e.,  as  opposed  within   a   unity.     The  clear  reflective 
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consciousness  of  the  object  without,  of  the  subject  within,  and 
of  God  as  the  absolute  reality  which  is  beyond  and  beneath 
both— as  one  complete  rational  consciousness  in  which  each  of 
these  terms  is  clearly  distinguished  and  definitely  related  to  the 
others—is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  late  acquisition  of  man's 
spirit,  one  that  can  come  to  him  only  as  the  result  of  a  long 
process  of  development.  But  the  three  elements  are  there  in 
the  mind  of  the  simplest  human  being  who  opens  his  eyes  upon 
the  world,  who  distinguishes  himself  from  it  yet  relates  himself 
to  it." 

It  is  evident  that  unconsciously  the  space  consciousness  is  a 
forceful  one  and  basal  in  the  consciousness  of  Prof  Caird.  It 
could  scarcely  be  better  stated  either  for  eye  or  mind,  than  as 
a  'erystal  sphere/  nnr  more  cicarh-  characterised  than  as  "very 
transparent."  In  so  expressing  himself  he  states  our  daily 
consciousness  of  space  through  tlie  experience  of  the  senses, 
and  what  we  always  obtain  in  any  consciousness  of  what-we-are. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  Prof  Caird  acknowledges  that  he 
is  "compelled  to  think  of"  subject  and  object,  self  and  not-seff, 
not  as  sublated  in  this  'crystal'  consciousness,  but  as  "rooted 
in  "  and  held  together  in  it.     Self,  Not-self,  and  this  '  ultimate 
presupposition  of  our  consciousness '  are  not  identical  in  being 
but  have  only  a  certain  contactual  unity  in  it.     Moreover,  the 
*  presupposition '    is    not    assured     such    concreteness    in    our 
consciousness    as    are    'Self,'    and   'Not-self     His   reasoning 
regarding  it  is  not  satisfied  until  he  first  assumes  that  it  must 
be  "the  idea  of  God  "—meaning  by  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
only  the  idea  of  an  absolute  principle  of  unity  which  binds  in 
one  "  all  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought,"  which  is  at 
once  the  source  of  being  to  all  things  that  are,  and  "  of  knowing 
to    all    beings    that    know,"   p.    68    (italics    ours).      "We    are 
compelled,"  he  affirms,  "to  think  of  them  both  as  rooted  in  a 
still  higher  principle." 

269.  This  is  for  the  Master  of  Balliol,  '  the  root  and  basis  of 
religion  in  the  nature  of  our  intelligence,'  p.  64.  "  When  we 
consider,"  he  says,  "  the  general  nature  of  our  conscious  life— our 
life  as  rational  beings  endowed  with  the  powers  of  thinking  and 
wiUing— we  find  that  it  is  defined  and,  so  to  speak,  circum- 
scribed by  three  ideas,  which  are  closely,  and  even  indissolubly 
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connected  with  each  other."  These  he  names  the  Not-self,  or 
Object;  the  Self,  or  Subject;  and  'God'  as  the  '' idea  of  the 
unity  which  is  presupposed  in  the  difference  of  the  Self  and 
Not- self  and  within  which  they  act  and  react  on  each  other ^^ 
p.  64  (latter  italics  ours). 

These  three  ideas  are  indeed  supposed  to  sum  the  content  of 
our  intelligence  regarding  religion.  The  real  fact,  however,  is 
that  they  but  float  on  the  surface  of  our  consciousness,  and 
What  thinks  and  rationalises  with  the^n  lies  far  below  all  three. 
That  these  ^  three  ideas'  are  ideas,  is  a  sufficient  admission  that 
thev  are  not  What-we-are.  We  think  them.  We  are  conscious 
of  being  apart  from  them  in  ^)iir  thinking  them.  Xu  doubt. 
Prof  Cairi  would  retort  th.:it  ''  Wliat-u  e-are  "  is  the  "Self,"  and 
*  them  '  the  Xot-self.  And  he  would  thus  assume  that  there 
are  th.ree  cmicrete  beings  corresponding  to  the.^e  '  tliree 
idtds!  Hut  thfs  i>  the  kernel  of  the  whole  matter ;  for 
phhlusoph}-  uf  this  stamp  never  gives  us  they^/i/  \sliicri  cunnects 
the  ideas  of  our  conscious  thought  with  all  that  we  call  Xot-self. 
"  Gu(i  '  is  indeed  said  to  be  the  "all-embracing  unity"  of  these 
two  other  ideas,  Self  and  Not-self;  but  'God'  is  itself  l)ut  one 
L>i  tlie  three  ideas,  and  never  gives  us  any  more  consciousness  of 
possessing  concrete  being  than  do  the  other  ideas.  We  simply 
whirl  our  thoughts  around  a  circle  in  reasoning  in  this  fashion. 
And  to  assume  that  this  "principle  of  Unity"  is  the  source  of 
a!  being  and  knowing,  is  to  beg  the  whole  question  of  Being 
ami  Knowing. 

The  explanation  of  the  dilemma  lies  in  his  statement  that 
these  three  ideas  "  are  closely,  and  even  indissolubly,  connected 
with  each  other."  For  he  h^vQ  didmits  existential  separation  for 
Self  Not-self  and  God.  These  are  three  Unit-beings  which  are 
connected  :  connected,  yet  separate.  Therefore  there  is  not  the 
remotest  hope  that  we  can  ever  wipe  out  this  existential 
sunderance  unless  we  find  in  ourselves  a  consciousness  which 
proves  them  to  be  strongly  Undivided,  that  is.  Whole.  But 
this  consciousness,  in  this  philosophy,  is  never  forthcoming,  for 
all  that  even  the  "  all-embracing  unity  "  of  *  God '  gives  us  is 
^*  connection."  We  are  glad,  however,  to  get  even  this  con- 
cession, for  it  is  a  confession  of  a  consciousness  which  yields  a 
content  of  drawing-together,  and  of  even  *  indissoluble  connec- 
tion '  of  all  three  ideas.     But  Prof    Caird  nowhere  states  the 
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concrete  fact,  which  is  sustained  in  our  consciousness  as  being 
fact,  in  which  that  'indissoluble  connection'  is  based.  The 
three  ideas  are  left  to  unite  themselves  in  some  mysterious 
manner. 

But  again  it  may  be  said  that  *  God '  supplies  this  concrete 
fact  of  our  consciousness.     If  so,  then  it  is  greater  than  these 
*  three  ideas '  themselves,  each  of  which  is  shown  as  just  *  con- 
nected' with   each   other,  without   any   concrete   fact   beyond 
either.      For  this  'God,'  this  "principle  of  Unity,"  is  no  more 
than  a  product  of  our  consciousness  even  as  the   Self  subject 
and  the  Not-self  object  are.     Our  questions  are  never  answered, 
that   is,    Why  such    a  consciousness  of  "alhembracin-    unity"' 
should  arise  in  iis  at  all ;  and  when  it  does  arise,  how  we  invest 
this   mere   *  Prineiple  of  Unity'  with  the  concrete   being  of   a 
Person  ;  and  how  once  more,  we  exalt  this  Person  to  be  '  God,' 
and  how  this  '  God'  is  enabled  to  sublate  in  Himself  as  \Vhole- 
Being,  the    personal   self  we  are,  and  the  impersonal  xXot-self 
we  are  not  :^     It  i^  clear  that  this  mode  of  reasoning,  and   this 
meagre    basis  of  being,    never   frees  us    from    the  shackles  of 
numbered,   separated,  individual   beings,  and   their  imaginary 
Unity,— a  Unity,  moreover,  which  is  never  equal  to  that  Whole- 
Being    which  should   be   adequate  to  the  inclusion  of  Space- 
Being  in  our  consciousness,  along  with  these  three  ideas,  and 
which  should  thus  give  us  an  existential  wholeness  for  Self, 
Not-self,  and   'God,'    in    which   no  consciousness   of  parts,  or 
connections,  could  be  even  hinted  at.     But  all  we  reach  by  this 
path  is  a  space-surrounded  Total  of '  Three  Ideas;  with  the  great 
consciousness  of  space-being  entirely  ignored. 

270.  The  question  must  be  asked,  however,  if  we  are  to  take 
our  stand  on  a  scientific  basis,  Of  ivhat  are  we  all  conscious  as 
beyond  any  '  subject '  or  any  '  object '  ?  Is  it  a  '  principle,'  an 
*  idea,'  a  unity,  or  '  God  '  ?  We  answer  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, it  is  none  of  these.  Prof  Caird  says  it  is  a  conscious- 
ness  of  clear  "crystal  sphere,"  "which  through  its  very 
transparency  is  apt  to  escape  our  notice."  We  may  call  it 
anything  we  please;  Space  is  the  one  word  which  answers  the 
consciousness  we  all  have  of  it.  And  as  such  it  is  Being  which 
transcends  all  *  presupposition.'  It  is  the  most  concrete  of  all 
facts.     And  it  is  more  than  a  unity ;  for  Unity  never  answers 
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to  our  consciousness  of  Whole-Being.  Even  if  we  did  obtain 
the  true  unity  of  all  three  '  ideas,'  Subject,  Object,  and  God,  such 
a  unity  would  never  be  more  in  our  consciousness  than  a  tied-up 
Total,  and  still  very  far  from  Whole-Being.  The  Total  so 
united  would  be  no  more  in  our  consciousness  than  an  '  Object ' 
itself,  seeing  that  it  would  be  space-surrounded,  and  relative  to 
that  space  which  was  not  included  in  its  own  being  existentially. 

2/1.    ihis  '  God  '  so  assumed  for  the  '  ultimate  presupposition 

of  our  consciousness '  is  scarcely  much  (thcr  than  the  '  Brahma* 

of  the  Eastern^,  or  tlie  '  Unknown  '  of  the  Agnostics,  the  latter  of 
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ir  that  we  shoiikl  postulate  'subject'  a-  knowini^  and 
'object'  as  known.  lie  makes  tliat  am  absolute  statement,  f/r 
seen/s  to  imply  that  we  cannot  Juivc  possible  knowledge  unless 
division  of  subject  and  object  precede  the  act  of  knowing.  But 
thi-^  is  an  assumption  which  cannot  be  maintained.  W  hole- 
Being  in  such  a  case,  must  have  uividLd  itself  before  knowhig 
that  such  Beinc^  was  divided!  It  runs  the  epistemological 
problem  int  )  the  hole  where  '  subject '  and  '  object '  worr\- each 
other  into  a  unity  called  'subject-object'  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
question,  How  do  I  know  myself  when  I  am  not  divided  into 
two  things, 'subject'  and  'object'?  The  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  this  solution  is  by  implication  admitted  by  Prof  Caird  when 
he  afilrms  that  neither  'subject'  nor  'object'  can  be  conceived 
as  having  caused  or  'produced'  the  other,  Xeither  of  them 
gives  lis  a  consciousness  of  self-existence  and  self-determination. 
"  Hence,"  he  reasons,  "we  are  compelled  to  think  of  the  source 
of  their  relatively  independent  existence  and  the  all-embracing 
unity  that  limit  their  independence."  We  are  compelled,  in 
short,  to  presuppose,  or  invent  '  God '  to  satisfy  reason. 

-  But  why  "compelled  "?  Because,  indeed,  our  consciousness 
forces  us,  knowing  more  than  either  '  subject '  or  '  object '  gives  to 
it.  And  again,  why  "  all-embracing  unity  "  ?  Because  evidently 
the  space-consciousness  in  Prof  Caird  refuses  to  be  satisfied  with 
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anything  less  than  an  "all-embracing"  resultant  consciousness 
in  which  '  subject '  and  '  object '  are  sublated  as  Whole-Being 

P"^"^  \  Vx"'^^ '  ''''"^'^  ^"^  ^^^'-     ^""^  ^  '  ^^^ '  ^^"1^  be  a  mere 
Object    Himself,  quite  apart  from  us  subjects  who  should  know 

Him  And,  once  more,  we  are  never  given  a  consciousness  of 
any  thing  concrete  in  which  this  "  all-embracing  Unity "  is 
based.     In  its  reality  it  is  unknown.     It  is  a  '  presupposition  ' ! 

2/2.  The  entire  epistemological  sphere  in  this  way  resolves 
itself  into  a  quagmire,  out  of  which  it  is  not  possible  to  extricate 
ourselves  with   any  self-respect.     The  fallacy  of  this  theory  of 
knowledge  lies  in  this  same  assumption  oi  difference  of 'subject^ 
ana  'object'  as  ''essential  to  our  rational  life."     Knowledge  is 
assumed  to  .//./with  the  disappearance  of  all  the  '  qualities  '  and 
'quantities;  and  other  categories  which  mediate  what-is  to  our 
consciousness  of  its  being.     Hegel,   as   we  saw.  declared  that, 
when  all   qualities  were    taken   away  from   a  thing,  that  thing 
ceased    to    be.     Knowledge    of   it,  that    is,  became  impossible. 
But  here  is   Prof   Caird  admittin-  that   beyond  both  'subject' 
and   'object'  we    have    a    knowledge    of    some    "all-embracing 
Unit)    '  or  '  principle  "which  we  are  compelled  to  accept  as  the 
first  condition  for  knowing  either  the  one  or  the  other.     Now 
what    quality    or    qualities,    or    what    category  does    this    "all- 
embracing  unity"  possess  by  which  it  is  brought  into  the  sphere 
of  epistemological  possibility  ?     Absolutely  none.     Prof  Caird 
is  correct  in  characterising  it  as  simply  "crystal  sphere,"  and 
by  Its  very  transparency  apt  to  escape  our  notice."     Ordinary 
men  cannot  affirm  it  to  be  other  than  space-being    And  it  is  '  our 
ultimate  consciousness,' though  it  is  not  a 'presupposition,' but 
the  greatest  Fact  in   that  consciousness.     It    is    perfectly  true 
that,  according  to  the  limits  which  Epistemology  usually  sets 
herself,  all  knowledge  ends  with  cessation  of  those  '  qualities  '  and 
'quantities'   and   other   categories   by   which   we   are   said   to 
apprehend  '  subjects '  and  '  objects.'     But  we  dispute  these  limits 
as  final  for  knowledge.      Our  'rational  life'  transcends  such 
limitations  of  subject  and  object,  as  philosophy  has  defined  these. 
Our  '  ultimate  consciousness '  of  space-being  never  gives  us  less 
than  a  complete  affirmation  of  self-existence  and  self-determina- 
tion as  space-being.     We  have  no  consciousness  of  ever  having 
been  caused,  or  "produced."     No  consciousness  of  space-being 
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ever  yields  a  consciousness  of  having  been  caused,  and  it 
is  the  *  ultimate  consciousness '  of  what-^^/^-a^e.  Neither  can 
*  difference'  be  found  in  this  'transparent'  consciousness.  Nor 
can  limits  be  set  to  it.  It  is  not  even  conceivable  as  two 
things  *  united  '  in  a  Totality.  It  yields  only  a  consciousness  of 
Whole-Being,  in  which  'difference'  is  the  inconceivable  (pp.  15, 
33,  257). 

273.  But  this  consciousness,  we  repeat,  is  also  Know/edge  of 
what-we-are.  It  is  often  loosely  asserted  that  this  is  the  sphere 
of  Faith,  and  that  it  is  not  the  realm  of  Knowledge  at  all.     For 

all  (.rciinar)'  [nirposes  of  general  speech  and   understandino;,  this 
ciistinctit,)!!  niav  be  acccptccl,  but   in   strict  thinking  it 


:iistinctit,)n  iiki\ 

kiiuwledge  and   faith   are  whole.     Strij 


j^  .V   .>  wiiere 
>  the   '  I  '  of  its   l)(  .(Iw  its 


mind,  its  eartlii}-  ijiniiitic 


and   reduce  it   till  you  can  only  say  it 

\cr)-  transparent,'  and  when  }'ou  have  done 
ii  '.\  ni  nut  be  reduced  to  a  despairing  '  faith  '  or  belief  that 


is  '  clear   sphere,' 
this  \-uii  will 

}'ou  are.  Yuu  will  knou  that  you  are,  for  yori  will  h.ave  the 
sure  consciousness  of  being  what  -  you  -  are,  and  that  very 
certainty  will  be  also  faith.  And  if  this  consciousness  be  not 
a  part  of  'our  rational  life,'  then  truly  Faith  and  Reason  are 
cleft  with  an  immeasurable  'difference.'  But  if  our  'ultimate 
consciousness '  of  what-we-are  is  to  be  the  standard  of  all 
knowledge  as  well  as  of  all  certainty,  trust,  or  '  faith '  in  what-IS, 
then  knowledge  must  be  conceived  as  transcending  the  media- 
tion of  difference  of 'subject'  and  'object,'  the  limitations  of  the 
individual  and  the  particular,  and  as  being  common  in  that 
consciousness  of  space-being  in  which  all  relativity  absolutely 
resolves  itself  into  Whole-Being.  And  no  conception  or 
consciousness  of '  God  '  can  give  us  more. 

274.  Knowledge,  indeed,  cannot  be  confined  to  the  limits  of 
conceptuality.  There  is  that  which  we  know,  in  our  conscious- 
ness of  space-being,  which  no  concept  ever  reaches,  encloses,  or 
exhausts  within  itself.  And  we  cannot  rationalise  this  fact  save 
by  realising  that  there  is  also  wide-open,  limitless  conceptuality, 
co-ordinating  and  whole  with  consciousness  itself,  as  well  as  a 
closed  and  constricted  conceptuality ;  and  that  it  is  such 
horizonless  conceptuality  which  is  the  basis  of  that  knowledge 
which  is  whole  in  our  consciousness  of  space-being,  or  what-we- 
are.     It  is,  indeed,  this  Whole-Knowledge  of  what-we-are  that 
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ever  transcends  every  other  knowledge  which  has  form  and 
limitation  in  our  ordinary  concepts.  It  is  Is-Knowledge,  which 
Omniscience  itself  never  transcends  (§  172). 

275.  It  is  in  the  sphere  of  this  unbroken,  and  unbreakable 
consciousness  that  Jesus  boldly  speaks  of  knowing  the  Truth, 
and  knowing  Himself  as  Truth,  and  again  oi  knowing  the  only 
true  God.  Truth  in  such  a  statement  is  not  fragmentary  but 
Whole  Truth.  It  is  Fact.  There  is  no  other  Truth.  It  is 
Reality  in  its  Wholeness.  It  includes  Jesus,  the  Father,  and 
the  Disciples.  They  are  all  '  one.'  As  we  shall  see,  it  L  far 
more  than  '  one.' 

Hence,  also.  His  conception  of  the  identity  of  action,  or  whole- 
ness of  process  and  purpose  pervading  the  'personalities'  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Disciples.  His  consciousness  that  Being  is 
whole,  rationalises  the  consciousness  that  purpose  and  action 
must  be  whole  also.  Hence  His  words.  He  declares,  are  not  His 
own  but  His  that  sent  Him.  The  Father  /;/  Him  doeth  His 
works.  Ihit  again,  "  He  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I 
do  shall  he  do  also ;  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do 
because  I  go  to  the  Father"  (John,  xiv.  12). 

His  disciples,  ^.^.,  believed  that  He  had  'cursed'  a  fig-tree 
(Mark,  xi.   14,  20-23).      Peter   at  least  interpreted   His  action 
as   that  of  cursi^tg  the   tree   (Mark,  xi.   21).      But   if  we   in- 
clude the  account  of  Matt.  xxi.   18-22,  and  place,  alongside  of 
It,  Luke's  parable  of  the  fig-tree  planted  in  the  vineyard  (xiii 
6-9),  we   realise   that   Jesus  aims   to  teach  His  disciples   that 
He   Himself  was  as  much  identified  with   the  change  we  call 
Death   as   with    that   of  Life.      There   was   no   'curse.'    Jesus 
called  upon  them  to  do  these  things  which  He  did.     The  Power 
was  as  much  in  them  as  in  Him.     "  If  ye  have  faith,  and  doubt 
not,  j^  shall  not  only  do  what  is  done  to  the  fig-tree,  but  even  if 
ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain,"  etc.     Energy  is  whole,  and  is 
as  much  growth  and  life  as  decay  and  death,  and  Nature  as  a 
sphere  of  power  is  not  divided  from  either  God,  Jesus,  or  any 
human  personality,  but  is  one  with  all  and  everyone.     So  also 
Will,  as  equal  to  Whole-Energy,  is  as  full-toned  in  the  Human 
as  m  the  Divijie.     Therefore  faith  in  Himself  was  not  required 
specially,  as  if  He  had  a  monopoly  of  Power.     "  Have  faith  in 
God,"  He  said— such  power  was  theirs  as  much  as  His,  and  as 
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much  His  as  God's.  It  was  whole-power.  "  Whosoever  shall 
say  unto  this  mountain,  Be  thou  taken  up  and  cast  into  the  sea, 
and  shall  not  doubt  in  his  heart,  but  shall  believe  that  what 
he  saith  cometh  to  pass,  he  shall  have  it."  Whatsoever  the 
Church  bound  on  earth  would  be  bound  in  heaven.  "  Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  these  least,  ye  did  it  unto  me."  In  the 
Absolute  All  of  Being,  Action,  Purpose,  Wiii,  is  Whole,  and 
in  nowise  divided.  If  we  know  the  least,  in  our  ultimate 
consciousness  of  that  least,  we  potentially  know  all.  Our  con- 
sciousness of  space-being  gives  the  same  affirrnation  of  Being 
for  the  blade  of  grass  as  it  does  for  W  li;it  \c  tre,  and  for  v.liat 
God  is.  Nothing  transcends  the  '  Is  '  for  all  being.  Therefore  all 
forces,  \vi'i>,  piirpo>cs,  actions,  of  citlicr  Father,  Son,  or  L)isci|)les 
<K)  home  to  tlie  same  source  \\\  the  consciousness  o'i  Jesus.  But 
on  11(3  other  basis  than  the  >i)ace-consciousncss  could  Jesus  have 
affirmed  His  actions  ar.d  words  to  !ia\'e  been  those  of  anotlier, 
seeuiii  that,  at  bottom,  it  required  the  postulation  of  but  o>ie  Wdll, 
or  ratlicr.  Wdiole-WdH,  with  \\u  cuimutations  of  AnotluT  in  it. 

276.  It  is  this  astounding  vastitude  \v\  the  consciousness  of 
Jesus  which  perhaps  arrests  our  wonder  primarily,  ft  is  so 
great  as  to  require  a  far  wider  interpretation  of  what  ii  h.uman 
being  is  capable  of  being  and  knowing  than  many  are  inclined 
to  grant.  Jesus  must  have  been  something  other  than  human, 
it  is  argued.  He  baffles  every  criterion  of  historical  certitude. 
As  we  have  hinted,  it  is  the  narrow  conception  of  Human 
Nature  and  the  magnified  and  artificial  worth  of  Historical 
Certitude  which  is  the  cause  of  our  perplexity.  Let  us  first  find 
the  consciousness  of  What-we-are  on  its  space-basis,  and  we 
shall  then  find  that  it  is  on  this  basis  that  Jesus  rationalises  the 
All  that  is ;  heedless  of  so-called  historical  certitude,  and  simply 
appealing  to  the  only  true  certitude  of  all  men's  consciousness. 

Compared  with  His  consciousness,  indeed,  we  must  admit 
that  every  other  seems  shallow.  Plato,  Homer,  Virgil, 
Shakespeare,  Dante,  and  many  others  worthy  of  our  homage — 
how  short  our  journey  till  we  find  ourselves  thrust  against  their 
jarring  limits?  Fragments  of  our  consciousness  are  they,  at 
their  best  and  fullest,  not  totals  of  even  ordinary  human  nature, 
every  one  of  them.  So  likewise  are  all  the  great  representative 
Bodies   of  that   consciousness  which  we    call    Religious.     The 


' 


imposing  architectonic  structures.  East  and  West,  Brahmanism, 
Buddhism,  Zoroastrianism,  Hebraism,  Mohammedanism,  Scandi- 
navianism,— are  not  they,  at  their  very  best,  but  steps  in  the 
ladder  of  which  He  is  the  total  sweep?  Is  not  the  advancing 
Mind  of  the  world  slowly  leaving  all  these  Theosophies  and 
Theologies  behind  forever?  Is  not  their  light,  'the  light  of 
setting  suns '  ?  Their  work  being  reverently  done ;  their  day 
ending ;  their  candle  dies  in  its  socket  through  the  deepening 
night.  ^        ^ 

It  is  never  so  with  the  consciousness  of  Jesus.     Form  after 

form  of  the  Invisible  rises  upon  our  vision  as  we  ascend  with 

Him   from   individual   man    to   universal    man,  from    universal 

man  to  the  Father,  from  the  Father  of  all  '  Lord  of  heaven 

and   tarth,    t-   the  Spirit-God,  the  ultimate  expression  of  His 

consciousness  of  Whole-Being  which   is  to  be  worshipped    in 

spirit  and  truth..     Jesus  is  but  at  the  dawn,  after  Ion-  centuries  ; 

and  every  movement  in  time  is  seen  to  be  but  another  dark 

part  of  the  earth  flashing  into  light  under  His  sunrise.     There 

IS  a  vastitude  of  enlightenment  in  the  consciousness  of  this  Man 

which  slowly  enables  all  men  to  realise,  part  by  part,  here  a 

little  and  there  a  little,  century  by  century,  what  they  actually 

are    as    men.     His    is    indeed    a    Space-consciousness   which 

envelops  and  embosoms  all  other  historical  human  aggregations 

and  movements  whatsoever. 

277.  For  it  was  not  that  He  merely  improved  the  day-to- 
day morality  of  His  locality  and  nation,  that  He  corrected  the 
notions  of  worship  prevalent  among  His  contemporaries,  and 
gave   a   higher   pattern   of   human   goodness    than    men   had 
experienced.     The  modes  and  manners  of  the  street  and  home 
and  temple,  all  indeed  felt  His  influence,  but  His  antagonism 
to  the  convictions  and  conceptions  of  men  went  much  deeper 
than  the  sphere  of  Ethics  and  social  amelioration.     He  opposed 
the  more  vital  conceptions  on  which  these  are  based,  viz.,  the 
conception  of  God  and  the  conception  of  Man,  and  the  universal 
conditions  under  which  these  primary  forces  bias  and   direct 
all  religious  and  civil  progress.     He  also  found  the  conscious- 
ness  of  the   world   as   regards   the   far   deeper   conviction   of 
Permanence,  on  which,  in  turn,  both  conceptions  of  God  and 
Man  rest,  misplaced,  and  itself  Impermanent.     The  Greeks  had 
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no  convictions  regarding  even  the  permanence  of  their  gods ; 
and  except  a  vague  trust  in  the  Supreme  Creator,  no  conscious- 
ness of  Absolute  Permanence  pervaded  the  minds  of  any 
Hebrew.  Jesus  overturned  and  reversed  this  consciousness  as 
false,  and  proved  to  the  Pagan  that  there  was  a  veritable 
Permanence  beyond  all  his  scepticism,  and  to  the  Hebrew 
that  his  conception  of  '  God '  was  itself  in  the  sweep  of  the 
Impermanent,  and  that  Permanence  for  any  conception,  of 
either  God  or  Man,  was  to  be  found  in  Man  alone.  And  one 
can  easily  divine  that  it  is  for  this  reason  that  He  affirms  so 
persistently  the  fact  of  His  being  a  "Son  of  Man."  For  it  is 
upon  this  basis  that  fie  t^rounds  the  piHar-  ol'  ilis  tcacliin<^, 
and  thruLi^hi  it  leads  to  His  great  and  comprehensive  concep- 
tion of  Gocl  a-  lather,  and  again,  frnm  the  fact  "f  Life  on  svliicii 
the  conception  of  the  Father  itself  is  built,  to  the  conception  <[ 
God  as  Spirit,  with  our  consciousness  of  Space-h^mg,  as  Wvz 
absolutely  natural  fact  on  which  the  category  of  Spirit  is 
mediated  to  the  human  mind,  as  absolute  concrete  Permanence. 

278.  From  this  standpoint,  we  understand  more  clearly  why 
He  so  earnestly  urges  men  to  come  to  Himself,  to  leave  all  and 
follow  Himself,  to  deny  not  only  father,  mother,  and  all  kin,  but 
*  self,'  and  the  world,  in  order  to  learn  of  Himself  and  live  His 
life  and,  if  need  be,  to  accept  His  death.  The  consciousness 
which  He  held  of  Himself  as  Man  and  all  that  He  had  derived 
from  that  basal  fact,  left  Him  no  other  option.  It  was  the  sole 
path  of  Truth,  or  Reality,  and  every  other  way  was  imperfect 
and  transitory. 

No  doubt,  the  conception  of  Man,  both  in  the  ancient  and 
modern  judgment,  has  not  been  without  its  exaltations.  We 
have  heard  of  men  in  early  historic  days  who  were  worshipped 
and  glorified  as  Gods  because  they  seemed  to  eclipse  their 
fellows  as  the  tree  shoots  above  the  shrub — so  grateful  are  men 
for  the  presence  of  deity  on  any  terms.  And  moderns  have 
seen  Comte  set  Humanity  itself  on  the  throne  of  *  God.'  But 
no  single  individual,  coming  among  men  eating  and  drinking, 
has  ever,  in  even  his  most  exalted  moments,  ventured  to  assure 
the  world  that  he  himself  was  sincerely  conscious  of  being  all 
that  *  God '  means  to  man,  or  even  to  dare  to  maintain  that  he 
was  all  that  '  Man '  connotes  to  men.     In  the  very  greatest  and 
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best  men  of  history,  limitation,  finitude,  earthy  creature  mannish- 
ness  and  imperfection  are  so  apparent  to  all.     How  grievous  is 
the  grandest  of  human  characters,  even  when  the  highest  creative 
powers  of  men  set  themselves  to  evolve  an  Ideal  Man  ?     Such 
creative  geniuses  are  never  devoid  of  a  consciousness  that  they 
themselves  are  conscious  of  being  greater  far,  in  what-they-are 
than  any  ideal  yet  brought  into  the  sphere  of  their  imagination.' 
Such  geniuses,  if  they  should,  on  the  other  hand,  attempt  to 
palm  off  their  'creations'   upon    the   deluded  world,  as   truly 
forms  of  true   '  God,'  would   find   their  pretensions  Vain,  and 
their  horizons   narrow  indeed.     For  their  own    boundaries   of 
Race,  Region,  Nationality,  and  Sex,  as  well  as  those  of  their 
creation,  are  all  confessed  and  staring  to  every  eye,  deceiving 
no  one.     Homer   or    Plato    is    but   Greece,   Virgil    but    Rome 
Dante  Italian  Medievalism,  and  Shakespeare,  at  his  best,  but 
European.     They  are,  to   our  consciousness,  simply  illustrious 
fragments  of  Man. 

279.  How  does  this  stand  with  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  ? 
Is  He  also  but  a  fragment  ?     Is  He  ever  conscious  of  Himself  as 
being  but  a  fragment?     After  the  floods  of  criticism,  has  any 
one  measured   Him   by  the  limitations  of  His  age,  His  race, 
nationality,  sex,  and  the  like  ' personal'  tests  of  Man'?     At  this 
day,  can   we  even   gxv^   Him    His  right   Name?     'Jesus,'  say 
some  ;  '  Christ,'  cry  others  !     He  is  clearly  indiflbrent  to  either, 
knowing  that  names  are  mostly  vanity.     Can  any  name  define 
what-we-are,  and  what  He  was  as  Man  ?     Have  not  the  powers 
of  the  Church  in  the  past  centuries  been  beggared  in  the  effort 
to  characterise  Him  ?     Has  the  Church  succeeded  ^^/  in  under- 
standing His  own  characterisation  of  Himself? 

But  filtered  through  Aramaic,  Greek,  and  modern  languages, 
how  do  we  profess  to  apprehend  His  conception  of  Himself  as 
"Son  of  Man?"  On  the  very  front  of  it,  this  expression  of 
His  consciousness  seems  at  once  to  declare  fragmentariness  and 
limitation.  But  in  saying  so  we  but  unbar  the  doors  of  the 
amphitheatre  and  admit  the  lions ! 

^  For  the  best  scholarship  of  our  time  has  immense  difficulties 
with  this  Name,  and  the  consciousness  underlying  it;  and 
without  assuming  in  the  least  any  capability  of  entering  such 
an  arena  of  contention,  we  may  be  allowed  to  consider  ourselves 
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safest  to  accept  "  Man  "  as  the  term  which,  all  things  considered, 
yields  up  the  nearest  equivalent  of  the  true  consciousness 
expressed  by  Jesus  as  to  who  He  was.  The  fact  that  He  never 
traces  His  life  to  nian^  but  always  to  the  Father  in  heaven, 
confirms  our  leaning  to  the  simple  term  "Man,"  and  not  ''of 
Man,"  as  the  better  interpretation  of  His  consciousness  of 
Origin.  He  is  Man,  but  out  of  no  personal  man.  Again,  the 
term  "  Son  of  Man "  inclines  rightly  towards  totalising  Man, 
rather  than  tu  differentiating  betw^een  man  and  man.  He  is 
conscious  that  He  does  not  narrow  downwards  to  the  c  .irtli  and 
the  carthl)',  but  widens  ever  upwards  to  the  Highest.  He 
refuses,  in  fact,  lu  be  fixed  down,  (,)r  ukiniatised,  by  an\'  luiine. 
His  uriL^in  beioMC;s  neither  to  the  luimaii  class  ot  Jesus  of 
Nazar^ill  nor  to  the  spirituau}-  begotten  'Messiah'  of  the 
heavens.  He  is  con-cious  that  wlien  heaven  and  earth  pass 
away,  He  Himself  ^hah  n(^t  partake  ^A  their  dissolution  (Matt. 
xxiii.  i\  ,  and  that  therefore  neitlier  heaven  nor  earth,  as 
tiiemselves  broughit  furth  in  time,  has  any  power  over  the 
Being  whom  they  did  not  create. 

280.  This  is  a  great  consciousness  without  any  parallel.  It 
knows  neither  country  nor  place.  It  is  beyond  nationality, 
and  soars  above  sex.  Yet  it  is  Man.  And  as  a  matter  of 
common  consciousness,  every  man,  in  his  Inmost,  knows  that  he 
also  has  this  capacity.  For  there  is  something  in  man, 
individual  or  racial,  which  transcends  these  '  particulars '  Was 
it  not  said  of  old,  "  And  he  called  their  name,  Man  "  ?  (Gen.  v. 
2).  It  is  a  world-old  consciousness.  And  we  must  accept  it 
that  Jesus  is  conscious  of  being  Man  in  the  widest  sweep  of 
that  term.  He  equates  Himself  with  man,  wherever,  whenever, 
and  however  we  find  Man.  Neither  Time  nor  Eternity  can 
alter  what  He  is  as  Man. 

The  world  is  more  and  more  accepting  to  the  full  all  that 
He  Himself  affirmed  Himself  to  be,  without  shifting  the 
foundations  of  His  Being  from  Manhood.  Men  are  conscious 
that  they  cannot  realise  His  'divinity'  except  through  His 
Manhood.  He  certainly  has  vindicated  all  that  is  Man  more 
than  any  man.  In  comparison  with  men  who  are  conscious  of 
being  mountain  peaks,  lightning-robed,  sea-girt,  continental, 
the   consciousness    of    Jesus    has    the   genuine   earth-bearing, 
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heaven-supporting,  Atlas  characteristics.  He  is  the  '  Light  of 
the  world.'  He  'overcomes  the  world.'  He  also  lifts  us,  the 
world,  and  sublates  all  'opposition'  between  earth  and  heaven, 
man  and  God,  for  seeing  Him  we  see  the  Father-God,  and 
abiding  in  Him  we  abide  in  the  Father-God,  and  the  Father- 
God  in  us.  The  '  ultimate  '  of  His  consciousness  is  not  a  '  pre- 
supposition,' but  the  Fact  of  facts,  the  eternal  Permanence. 
Man  mirrored  in  this  'crystal  sphere'  of  Jesus'  consciousness, 
.sends  back  the  same  Man  as  God  to  our  vision,  and  beholding 
this  Space-Being  all  men  can  say,  "  It  is  I."  That  is  to  say,  in 
the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  Personality  is  subsumed  and  tran- 
scended in  a  consciousness  of  Impersonality,  in  which,  neverthe- 
less, every  attribute  of  personality  is  glorified.  For  we  deif)  it. 
His  consciousness  transcends  personality  in  the  same  way  that 
He  transcends  Place,  Nationality,  Race,  and  Sex.  These  '  pass 
away.' 

281.  But  this  consciousness  in  Jesus  is  but  the  wheel  within 
the  wheel.     We  see  Him  ascend  above  the  '  particular '  human 
being   to    the    Universal    Human    Being,    or    from    Jesus   of 
Nazareth  to  Man  as  World-Man.     And  clearly.  His  conscious- 
ness "  I  am  Man,"  would  on  any  grounds  be  a  unique  conscious- 
ness, >r  a  man;  and  yet  it  is  historical  truth  that  there  has 
ever  been  in  all  ages  a  pulsing  desire  to  add  something  more  to 
the  content  of  the  term  '  man,'  not  only  as  applying  to  Jesus 
but  to  every  man,  in  order  to  interpret  the  latent  consciousness 
in  the  world  as  to  what  man  is  in  the  reality  of  his  being.     The 
prophets   spoke    of  it   as  the  "desire  of  all  nations."     Plato- 
Socrates    outlined    this    ideal-man    {Republic,    ii.    362).      The 
Hebraic   'Messiah'   was   only  a   form    of  the   same   universal 
consciousness.      It    is,    indeed,   the    root   of  every   passion    of 
heroism  and  worship  of  the  human  being.     We  gladly  hail  it  in 
the  Drama,  the  Poem,  the  Painting,  or  the  sculptured  Image. 
The  noble  action,  the  noble  life  that  reveals  it ;  even  in  part  ; 
how  sacred  is  the  treasure  in  the  heart  of  the  world  ?     Men 
boldly  call  it  'divine,'  and  yet  the  worst  man  upon  the  earth  is 
conscious  in  his  highest  moments  that  if  he  were  all  revealed 
to  himself,  in  all  he  is,  he  would  be  more 'divine'  than  any- 
thing  he   has   been    able    to   comprehend    as    divine    in   the 
world.      And    it  is  just   that   Jesus   by   Himself  has  revealed 
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every  man  to  himself,  as  he  I's^  that  by  every  man  He  is 
deemed  to  be  '  divine.'  For  all  that  Jesus  is,  finds  response 
in  every  man,  and  being  conscious  of  this,  Jesus  expresses 
the  high  truth  of  His  consciousness  in  naming  Himself,  not 
'  Jesus '  nor  '  Christ,'  but  "  Man."  Therefore  every  man  who 
enters  the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  is  able  easily  to  say,  "  He  is 
I."  ''  I  find  myself  in  Him."  The  Evangelist  affirmed  this 
universal  humanity  in  Jesus,  even  to  its  infirmities  and  diseases 
(Matt,  viii.  i;). 

282.  In  our  ordinary  experience  of  ourselves,  we  say,  "  I 
am,"  and  we  mean,  ■'  I  am  this  man,  this  personal,  individual 
man/'  This  interpretation  of  <air  consciousness  is  the  philo- 
sophical 'Self.'  Jesus,  however,  shous  that  our  conscious  "I 
am  "  should  widen  Space-wards  as  well  as  converge  worM-ward, 
and  ^i\'c  us  as  much  material  fur  uur  '  Gud  *  as  il  affords  for  our 
*'Man."  The  limits  of  the  luiman,  personal,  philosophical  'self 
are  transcended  by  Him  as  the  tree  transcends  the  bud  it 
'  negates,'  or  as  the  element-  II  S  )  transcend  the  drop  of  water. 
Far  from  renting  in  tlie  consciousness'*  I  am,"  with  its  inefilcient 
content  of  meaning,  "  I  am  ihi^  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  ihi^  carpenter- 
man,  a  possible  king-man,  a  possible  Messiah-man,"  He  rends 
these  limitations  of  the  philosophical  'person'  and  enlarges  and 
increases  the  "  I  am  "  consciousness  through  its  space-capacity 
till  its  predicates  require  the  widest  space-terms,  and  without 
astonishment  the  world  hears  ilim  say,  "  I  am  the  Light  of  the 
world,"  "  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,"  "  I  am  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life."  He  is  not  from  the  Earth.  He  comes 
down  from  heaven.  His  life  is  not  from  man  or  woman.  He 
declares,  "As  the  Father  hath  life  in  Himself,  even  so  gave  He 
to  the  Son  also  to  have  life  in  Himself"  (John,  v.  26).  And 
again,  "I  live  because  of  the  Father"  (Sia  rov  Trare/oa),  vi.  57. 
He  also  transcends  Time.  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am  "  (viii.  58). 
"  The  glory  which  I  had  with  thee,  before  the  world  was."  And 
just  as  He  is  conscious  that  He  was  before  the  world,  so 
similarly  He  asserts  that  He  will  remain  after  it.  "  Heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away  " 
(Mark,  xiii.  31).  He  will  sit  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  (Mark,  xiv. 
62).  He  will  gather  all  nations  to  His  presence  (Matt,  xxiii.  32) ; 
all  the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth  He  will  wield  (Matt,  xxviii. 
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18),  and  prepare  the  mansions  of  the  Father  as  a  place  for  His 
disciples  (John,  xiv.  2). 

Now  all  this  is  intelligible,  and  only  intelligible  when  we 
understand  Jesus'  point  of  view,  and  the  basis  of  being  from 
which  His  consciousness  acts  as  its  Ultimate.  Intermediaries, 
dependencies,  conceptions  which  lean  upon  other  conceptions, 
categories  which  are  themselves  under  '  laws,'  contingencies  of 
time  and  place,  traditions  based  on  the  physical,  the  historical, 
or  the  ethical  ties  of  family,  tribe,  nation,  or  race, — everything 
conditioned,  in  short,  and  finite,  is  regarded  by  Him  as  *  passing 
away,'  and  fulfilling  itself  towards  a  state  of  Being  higher  than 
the  finite  tmnh'es. 

283.  This  is  clearly  illustrated  in  His  magnificent  panoramic 
vision  of  the  Course  of  Time  (Matt.  chap.  xxiv. ;  Mark,  xiii.), 
which  we  take  as  representative  of  His  teaching  regarding  the 
"All  Flows"  of  the  ancients,  and  His  own  negation  of  sucli  a 
statement  as  absolute. 

ITe  is  seated  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  His  disciples  are 
around  Him.  They  have  all  just  come  from  the  Temple,  which 
He  has  quitted  for  the  last  time  in  grief  The  buildings  had 
surprised  the  disciples  into  enthusiasm  for  their  grandeur. 
"  See  ! "  they  cried  to  Him,  "  what  manner  of  stones  and  what 
buildings  !"  (Mark,  xiii.  i).  Jesus  had  acknowledged  in  terms 
"  these  great  buildings,"  but  had  also  seen  beyond  their 
oppressive  stability  and  magnificence  what  the  world  has  long 
realised,  viz.,  the  same  temple  reduced  to  a  promiscuous  stone- 
pile,  and  the  very  idea  of  temple  and  worship,  and  adoring 
people  besides,  quenched  in  a  fate  of  darkness  and  ruin.  The 
disciples  had  been  overwhelmed  at  the  bare  mention  of  such  a 
thing,  and  enquired  earnestly  as  they  sat  on  the  hill-top  with 
Him,  "  Tell  us  when  shall  these  things  be,  and  what  shall  be 
the  sign  of  Thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world?" 
(Matt,  xxiii.  1-3). 

The  question  clearly  involved  the  problem  of  the  human 
consciousness  of  Absolute  Permanence,  world-old,  yet  constantly 
confronted  by  a  negating  consciousness  of  Impermanence  as 
final.  Jesus  at  once  realises  the  depth  of  the  question,  and 
grapples  with  the  universal  convictions  regarding  the  imperman- 
ence of  all  things,  embodied  in  the  almost  universal  cry  of  the  old 
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world,  All  Flows  ;  nothing  abides  '  fixed  in  its  everlasting  seat/ 
He  takes  up  the  *  fixtures '  one  by  one,  as  they  lay  in  the  minds 
of  His  disciples,  and  empties  them  of  all  content,  as  they 
regarded  them  from  the  standpoint  of  endurance.  First,  the 
Permanence  amid  all  that  was  illusive  and  fleeting  was  surely 
the  Messiah.  "  When  he  is  come,  He  will  declare  unto  us  all 
things"  (John,  iv.  25).  Fixed  reliance  and  certainty  of  Truth 
will  be  found  absolutely  in  Him.  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  assures 
them  that  nothing  will  be  less  assured  to  them  than  the 
Messiah.  As  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future,  no  one  will  be  able 
to  find  a  basis  of  permanence  in  the  fact  of  his  being  the 
Messiah.  "Take  heed  that  no  man  lead  you  astra\\  For 
man\-  shall  come  in  my  name,  saying,  I  am  the  Christ,  aiui  -hall 
lead  mar.\-  .istray"  (4,  5).  The  Messiah;  the  Pcriiianent  !  On 
the  coPitrar)-,  no  instrument  of  instabiht)-  will  prove  so  clic^live 
in  its  [)  vcr  '[deception  as  this  same  conception  ofthe  Messiah. 
\i\  ti:c  ini-Nt  of  the  universal  overturn  of  all  things:  heme; 
social  bonds;  temple;  religion  itself;  and  when  men  cry  out 
for  the  Rock, — ''then  if  any  man  shall  say  unto  you,  Lo,  here  is 
the  Christ,  or  Here  ;  believe  it  not."  Nothing  you  will  be  able  to 
confide  in  will  be  less  satisfactory  in  its  permanence  as  a  Refuge. 
And  do  not  suppose  you  will  be  able  to  determine  His  Personality 
and  Almighty  power  by  "  Signs  and  Wonders."  The  Kingdom 
of  God  Cometh  not  with  observation ;  neither  shall  they  say, 
"  Lo,  here !  or,  There !  for  lo,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  within 
you  "  (Luke,  xvii.  20-1).  "  For  there  shall  arise  false  Christs,  and 
false  prophets,  and  shall  show  great  signs  and  wonders  ;  so  as 
to  lead  astray,  if  possible,  even  the  elect  "  (Matt.  xxiv.  24 ;  Mark, 
xiii.  21,  22).  And  as  greatest  Actions  will  not  be  able  to 
confirm  Him  to  you  in  Truth,  neither  will  Places  of  Birth  or 
Origin  decide  the  matter.  Neither  the  utmost  of  the  Wilds  nor 
the  chosen  sites  of  civilisation  will  prove  directive.  "If  there- 
fore they  shall  say  unto  you,  Behold,  he  is  in  the  wilderness  ;  go 
not  forth  :  Behold,  he  is  in  the  inner  chambers ;  believe  it  not " 
(Matt.  xxiv.  26).  The  lightning  alone  is  able  to  typify  the 
presence  of  the  Son  of  Man  (Luke,  xvii.  24  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  27). 

The  disciples  have  their  Idol  rudely  shattered  before  their 
face,  and  their  confidence  in  their  Messiah,  as  righting  all  things 
permanently  at  last,  shown  to  be  misplaced.  The  Master 
deliberately   places   their    Messiah    in    the   "  Flow,"   and    the 
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bewilderment  and  indecision  regarding  this  conception  of  a 
personal  Messiah,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  theology,  amply 
sustain  His  predictions  of  vacillation  and  illusiveness  either 
as  its  representing  an  eternal  purpose  or  an  Eternal  Person. 
Surely  the  Absolute  Permanence  cannot  be  That!  "Believe  it 
not."  This  Messiah  conception  had  risen  in  Time,  and  in  time 
it  would  vanish.  It  would  be  as  the  stones  of  "these  great 
buildings." 

But  Hebrew  Religion  was  also  revealed  as  itself  unstable, 
and  about  to  fall.  False  prophets  would  arise,  and  to  such 
degradation  should  all  temple  worship  come  that,  as  Daniel 
had  declared  (ix.  27;  Mark,  xiii.  14),  "the  abon:iinatiop.  of 
desolation  shall  stand  in  the  Holy  Place."  Temple  worship, 
sacrifices,  priestly  ministration,  religion  itself,  all  would  become 
a  mockery.  Temple:  Messiah:  Religion:  all  should  'pass.' 
But  all  this  is  but  local  and  Jewish.  The  disciples  are  taken  out 
into  a  wider  field  of  vision.  The  very  nations  are  involved  in 
the  catastrophe  of  change.  There  shall  be  wars,  rumours  of 
wars,  famines,  pestilences,  universal  society  in  the  aggregate 
of  its  kingdoms  rent  in  pieces.  The  Impermanent  is  beheld 
under  the  domination  of  violence.  The  Master  outlines  the 
picture  with  a  massive  brush.  In  the  foreground  the  disciples 
see  their  Temple  and  their  far-famed  City.  These  shall  dis- 
appear. Trust  not  these !  Trust  the  mountains  rather  than 
these.  "  Flee  into  the  mountains."  Go  not  up  to  the  house- 
top for  refuge.  For  the  Home  and  home-ties  are  impermanent 
as  all  else.  All  shall  flow  into  the  flood  of  change  as  in  the 
days  of  Noah.  But  the  mountains?  Alas,  there  shall  be 
earthquakes  also  in  divers  places.  The  old  earth  itself  cannot 
afford  a  Permanence  for  Man.  The  earth  itself  is  in  the 
"  Flow."  Yea,  and  far  more  than  the  earth.  "  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away"  (Mark,  xiii.  31). 

Jesus  is  clearly  not  focussing  His  attention  upon  the  quite 
local  occurrence  of  the  Sack  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  accompanying 
destruction  of  the  Temple.  His  aim  is  absolute.  He  is  leading 
His  disciples  to  the  Ultimate  Rock  of  eternal  Permanence  ; 
and  his  generalisation  is  on  the  grandest  scale.  He  is  contrast- 
ing the  Permanent  and  the  Impermanent.  He  embraces  these 
local  incidents  in  a  universal  movement  which  has  the  Cosmos 
and  the  whole  Course  of  Time  for  its  area  and  fulfilment.     It 
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is  for  this  reason  apparently  that  He  shows  that  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  are  also  in  the  tribulation  of  change  and  controlled 
by  deeper  Power  typified  by  Himself  (Mark,  xiii.  24).  He 
represents  Himself  as  Permanent  and  as  Controller  of  the 
Impermanent  amidst  every  change  in  Nation,  People,  Temple, 
Home,  Desert,  and  Mountain-top.  He  resists  Time  and 
shortens  the  days  (Mark,  xiii.  20).  He  is  conscious  that  what- 
TTe-is  is  more  than  all  that  Time  and  earth  signify  to  Man. 
He,  a  Man,  has  this  consciousness. 

W'c  should  note  al-n  that  Jesus  connects  the  Cosmos  with 
the  h\itJier  as  alone  identified  witii  ::^  career.  Hutli  Matthew 
and  Mark  add  after  "  ht-ax-en  and  earth  ^hall  pass  away,"  the 
suggestive  Words,  "  iku  ut  that  dax'or  that  hour  knowetli  no  one, 
not  even  the  angels  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  tJic  I^atJicr'' 
(Mark,  xiii.  32).  The  point  is  \.\\.xl  Jesiis  includes  I'unewithiji  the 
scope  of  the  I'lipemirDctNt.  Idiere  i^  no  i)ernianent  consciousness 
given  in  either  the  'Sidxtance'  of  tlie  heavens  and  the  earth, 
or  in  Time,  winch  c-ndition^  sncli  Su;i>tance.  lie  i'l'-i:s.  not 
read  consciousness,  as  philosophers  have  dorn  ,  to  find  time  in  the 
consciousness  of  what-we-are.  In  His  vision  He  beholds  every- 
thing that  men  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  confidently  as  their 
rerinanences,  and  as  He  does  so,  He  sees  it  vanish  away. 
Nothing  objective  remains.  They  are  all  in  the  Flow.  They 
themselves  seek  a  further  permanence  of  Being  in  That  which 
abides  after  they  have  passed. 

So  far.  He  seems  indeed  to  sustain  the  contention  of  the 
ancient  world  that  All  Flows.  All?  Nay,  not  all.  To  the 
blurred  vision  of  man  it  appears  to  be  all.  For  even  the  sun  is 
darkened,  the  moon  gives  no  light,  the  stars  fall  from  heaven, 
and  the  *'  powers  of  the  heavens,"  so  awful,  immovable,  and 
mysterious  to  all  men,  ''shall  be  shaken"  at  last.  But  ''then 
shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven."  In  the 
rush  and  violence  of  universal  impetuousness,  the  all-controlling 
Power  becomes  manifest.  All  objectivity  having  been  sublated, 
That'iuhich-doth-not-appear  takes  possession  of  His  and  of  our 
consciousness.  And  at  this  point  Jesus  demands  from  men  the 
profoundest  discernment  into  the  nature  of  the  Universe  if  they 
are  to  understand  His  meaning.  For  His  statement  involves 
the  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  in  Man  alone  can  Man  find  that 
Eternal  Permanence  which   through    lo7ig  ages    lie  has  sought 
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earnestly  as  with  tears.  "  Heaven  and  Earth  shall  pass  away 
but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away."  Just  as  He  rose  above 
the  ancient  conception  of  God  as  King,  with  its  connotative 
Theocracy,  to  that  oi  Father ;  and,  again,  from  this  Personality 
to  God  as  spirit  ^\)\c\i  no  one  is  able  to  realise  in  any  conception 
of  personality,  so  from  such  conceptions  of  J/^«  as  Son  of  David, 
Anointed  One,  Elect  One,  Messiah,  Son  of  Man,  Son  of  God, 
persistent  from  the  days  of  Isaiah,  He  passed  upwards  beyond  all 
theocratic  and  sex  connotations,  absolutely,  to  a  Consciousness 
of  Being  in  which  all  such  God-and-Man  conceptions  are 
swallowed  up,  tor  not  even  heave Pi  and  earth  are  left  on  w  hich 
to  frame  either  a  personal  or  an  individuated  conception  of 
such.  Form,  Substance,  Matter,  Personality,  vanish  together. 
lUit  'iliat  does  not  vanish  out  of  which  all  such  conceptions 
have  been  created  and  made  by  us.  Jesus  has  the  assurance  of 
lii.^  consciousness  that  alter  The  Cosmos,  or  all  that  we  designate 
as  the  Universe,  has  been  removed  from  cognition.  Permanent 
Jkdng  will  abide. 

Hut  now  let  us  ask — what  category  of  Being  is  left  in  our 
consciousness  of  Being  after  heaven  and  earth  have  'passed 
away '  ?  Is  there  anything  save  a  consciousness  of  Space  ?  Yet 
plainly,  Jesus  never  afifirms  His  Being  so  strenuously  as  in  this 
consciousness  of  the  withdrawal  of  all  that  we  call  objective  in 
the  Universe.  And  all  this  is  incomprehensible  unless  we  can 
discern  \\idX  Jesus  identifies  Himself  with  this  space-consciousness. 
For  in  such  a  vision  neither  He  nor  we  can  have  any 
other  consciousness  of  What-Is,  save  as  Space-Being.  And 
this  is  the  true  consciousness  of  the  Eternally  Permanent. 
It  is  simply  inconceivable  that  this  Being  can  "  pass  away."  It 
negates  every  negation.  It  sublates  All  that  Flows,  and  makes 
by  its  own  affirmation  of  Permanence,  our  consciousness  of  the 
flowing  Impermanence  rational.  That  is  to  say,  but  for  this 
eternal  Permanence  in  our  consciousness  of  What-Jesus-ls,  and 
what-we-are,  we  could  have  no  consciousness  at  all  of  anything 
either  as  fixed,  or  as  flowing,  or  "  passing  away."  Both  rest  and 
motion  are  sublated  in  it.  The  expression  "  My  Words " 
embodies  that  Potential-which-does-not-appear,  out  of  which 
heaven  and  earth  rose  "  in  the  beginning,"  and  which  as  Whole- 
Force,  including  all  matter  and  motion,  the  personal  and  the 
impersonal,  concretes  itself  in  our  consciousness  of  space. 
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And  it  does  not  affect  the  truth  of  this  consciousness  in  the 
smallest  that  Jesus  may  have  spoken  in  figurative,  or  in  apoca- 
lyptic language.  Any  language  must  be  figurative,  ultimately, 
which  attempts  to  set  forth  space-truth  ;  but  so  long  as  His  and 
our  consciousness  bear  an  identical  testimony  to  the  Imperman- 
ence  of  all  He  has  described  as  Flowing  and  passing  away,  and 
to  all  that  He  affirms  as  Permanent  when  all  that  Flows  is 
passed,  the  Facts  will  remain  the  same  whether  it  is  told  in  one 
form  of  language  or  another. 

And  this  must  remain  as  the  final  test  of  all  truth  in  the 
Christian,  or  any  Religion,  which  is  to  be  held  as  absolutely 
"  infallible  "  Truth.  Jcsuu,  the  Man»  has  in  Hiiii^If  a  cooscious- 
ncss  of  eternal  permanence  as  compared  with  •  heaven  and  earth/ 
And  His  consciousness,  as  a  Son  of  Man»  i$  a  conscio*j;ine.s:«  of 
space-bein^,  or  that  consciousness  in  which  nothing;  objective  can 
be  found.  What  reveals;  n'ords,  thoughts,  consciousness;  all 
te.^tify  to  the  Presence  as  abiding  absolutely  permanent,  and 
to  the  Presence  being  the  **  Son  of  Man.*'  And  this  conscious- 
ncss  which  Jesu.s  had  for  Himself,  all  men  also  pos.se$$  for 
themselves. 

Where  we  stumble  in  reading  this  chapter  Ls  in  carrying  the 
context  of  personality  for  Jesus  a*  being  merely  the  'carpenter's 
son.*  As  Jesus  teadies  human  personality,  it  must  be  taken  to 
transcend  such  a  context.  Persmaiity,  for  Jt^s,  cannot  ^ 
inUrprtud  through  anything  in  the  "  Fhiifr  And  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  see  Him  persistently  detaching  p€n\ynality  in 
Himulfand  Man  from  ail  its  iimitations  in  heawn  and  earth, 
and  widening  it  upward  to  the  Highest,  in  which  the  Father  is 
in  Him,  and  He  is  in  the  Father,  the  "  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth  *•  (Matt.  xi.  25.).  The  Father,  this  Lord,  is  in  Him,  and  in 
Man.  And  it  is  simply  a  re-statement  of  the  same  conscious- 
ness that  after  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  Man  abides  a 
Permanence. 


Ir 


2&4.  Je«us  assumes  no  personality  for  Himself  which  He 
docs  not  accredit  to  all  men.  To  the  last  He  sees  Himself 
preparing  a  place  for  them,  that  where  Me  is,  there  they  may  be 
also.  Being  to  Jesus  is  Whole.  What  is  objective  in  the 
disciples,  and  what  He  Himself  i.%  sitting  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  what  the  earth  ts,and  all  the  heavens  arc.  constitutes 
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the  Flow,  in  as  far  as  they  Appear,  All  visibilities  shall  pass 
away.  And  the  mere  manner  of  their  passing,  so  awful  to 
many,  so  full  of  proof  that  "there  is  no  God,"  counts  but  as  a 
ripple  on  the  wave.  "They  shall  kill  you/*  lie  deliberately 
tells  them.  For  Life  and  Death  are  both  themselves  in  the 
Flow.  Hut  Man  is  conscious  of  tran.scending  Lifc  and  Death, 
as  he  cognizes  them,  and  has  for  himself  a  consciousness  of 
space-being  into  which  no  consciousness  of  either  ever  enters. 
For  our  consciousness  of  space  gives  us  no  consciousi>ess  of 
either,  and  therefore  they  are  sublated  in  this  true:»t  of  all 
witnesses  of  what-wc-arc.  Or,  summarily^  Not  All  Flows;  and 
Jesus  proved  on  the  basis  of  His  and  all  men's  consdousncss 
of  What- Is,  that  this  part  of  the  ancient  creed  was  untrue. 

2$5.  "The  .^ign  of  the  Son  of  Man.**  The  enthroning 
Cloud.  *•  Then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in 
heaven,  and  then  shall  aJl  the  tribcts  of  the  earth  mourn,  and 
they  shall  see  the  Sou  of  Man  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven 
with  power  and  great  glory  "  (Matt.  x,\iv.  30).  Hcre»  again,  He 
speaks  a  permanent  consciousness,  it  may  be  in  figurative  terms. 
The  language  does  not  invalidate  the  consciousnc:s5.  For  wc 
are  all  conscious  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  but  a  cloud 
on  the  bosom  of  Space- l^eing.  The  Son  of  Man  as  Permanent 
Being  enthrones  Himself  tf^^and  upon  the  Flow.  Thf  doud 
is  His  figure  of  aU  that  is  most  assertive  of  Impermanence^  even 
as  Himself  Man^  is  the  mosi  fitting  nnhlem  of  Is-Being:  Sfaee. 
No  consciousness  we  can  have  is  so  affirmative  of  the  one  as 
that  which  '  passes  away/  and  of  the  other  as  that  which  abides 
forever.  Yet  there  is  no  division  between  Man  and  the  Cloud. 
Its  submissiveness  and  utter  humility,  its  power  and  beauty 
amid  every  vicissitude,  were  never  better  exemplified  and 
parabolised  than  throughout  His  own  historical  existence.  It 
is  the  wonder  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  that  He  can  calmly 
bring  two  such  things  as  Man  and  a  Cloud  together,  and  unite 
tJicir  •  differences '  in  an  Ultimate  consciousness  *  beyond  *  either, 
of  *' Power  and  great  glory.*'  He  leaves  the  '^Flovr"  in  the 
possession  of  weaker  thought  and  to  a  day  that  has  gone 
forever,  and  to  a  few  common  fishermen  He  revc;ils  the 
unappearing  Truth  beyond  apparent  or  appearing  truth,  the 
Fixed  in  the  Fleeting,  tlie  Mightiest  in  the  most  Fragile,  the 
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*  Man '  in  all  men,  the  Being  that  does  not  pass  away  in  all  that 
is  passing.  In  His  consciousness,  Time,  Man,  Earth,  Heaven, 
'Nature'  are  reduced  to  Space-Being,  to  What-All-Is,  and  in 
this  consciousness  Jesus  finds  Eternal  Permanence  for  Himself 
and  for  All.  Heaven  and  earth  only  pass  from  our  conceptions 
of  limited  being  to  be  realised  in  our  consciousness  of  Is-Being. 

286.  And  if  we  would  but  remind  ourselves  that  our  meagre 
Gospel  accounts  are  but  the  small  fragmentary  arcs  of  a  mighty 
circle  which  is  hid  in  the  folds  of  1  Iistory's  Mantle,  we  should 
ha\e  little  difficult)-  iii  discerning;-  tlii,-.  consciousness  uf  Jesus  to 
be  the  -amc  u'hich.  in  Nature,  iiicn  of  Science  to-day  are  slowly 
Sfjcllini^  nut  t'^r  ^air  achantage.  A^  a  matter  of  common 
experience,  no  one  now  -ees  any  incongruit\-  '\\\  th.it  conscious- 
ness wliich  beholds  the  ;^^reat  oak  cvohaPiL;-  fra,)m  a  nu'st  of 
protoplasmic  life:  the  vast  ocean  as  a  i^as-cloucl  whereon  is 
enthroned  the  (:arthi\-  i'owta-  of  luinare  ;  tlie  Solar  Sv>tem 
itseh  as  a  Ch-ud,  cin  ev<'ive(l    Nebula  :   and   the  i^reat  ('osmos  as 
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that  consciousness,  and  the  vision  nf  Jesus  which  vizuaii-es  Man 
as  >eated  •  c  the  Cloud,  but  more  th.in  it,  i:^  none  other  than 
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present  livair.  \\  lien,  indeed,  we  are  able  to  wrench  our  thoughts 
tree  tVom  the  despotism  of  words  and  thought-forms,  and 
especially  from  the  tyranny  of  Creeds  and  Categories  and  all 
their  narrowing  associations,  the  Consciousness  of  Jesus  will 
appear,  not  as  mad,  as  some  foolishly  have  deemed,  but  as  the 
one  true  and  sane  consciousness  on  the  earth,  and  certainly 
the  only  one  upon  which  a  permanent  basis  can  be  built  for 
all  that  we  include  in  our  Sciences,  Philosophies,  and  Religions. 

287.  There  would,  indeed,  be  little  difficulty  with  this 
consciousness  in  Jesus  (for  it  is  in  every  one  of  us),  if  it  were 
not  for  the  assumed  infallibility  of  the  logical  findings,  regarding 
Personality  in  Man  and  God,  which  have  been  piled  upon  our 
minds  with  true  Teutonic  persistency  through  nigh  two 
hundred  years,  and  which  have  deflected  the  course  of  the 
human  intellect  afar  from  the  philosophy  of  truth  as  it  is  found 
in  the  Highest  Life,  and  which  has  thus  sorrowfully  widened 
the   distance,  where   distance  should  never  be,  between  right 


reason  and  right  faith.     The  wedge  which  has  been  inserted 
between  them,  and  hammered  by  the  most  powerful  of  modern 
intellects,  has  been  the  fallacy  that  in  the  "  I  am  "  of  our  self- 
consciousness   we    have    nothing    more    than    the   content   of 
personal,  individual,  isolated  '  man  '-self.     It  seems  to  us  to  be 
all  to  the  contrary.      Personality,  as  we  usually  cognize  that 
content,  i.e.  objectified  individuality,  isolated    from  every  Man 
and  every  *  God,'  is   the   dreariest   of  solemn  deceptions,  and 
ought  to  be  abolished  from  both  our  Creeds  and  Philosophies. 
For  it  is  but  the  contracted  "  I  am  man"  consciousness  of  our 
everyda}    conceptions.       The    fatal  lack    of   Permanence  as  a 
consciousness  in   it  is   also  suspicious.       \\\  our  genuine  *'  1  "~ 
consciousness,  no   fixed  boundaries  of  being  are  to  be  found. 
Horizoftal  limits  there  are  undoubted!)-,   beyond  enumeration, 
for  every  idea  and   motion  of  mind  creates  one,  but  they  are 
niercK-    as    sky-boundaries    to    the    all-space    r,f    the     Cosmos. 
The  true  consciousness  whicli  ever)'  man  has  of  himself  is  as 
ip.clusive  of  'impersonal'  as  of  'personal,'  and  is  not  divisible 
from  his  consciousness  of  space.     It  is  also  quite  impossible  to 
tliink  it  other  than  eternally  Permanent  on  such  a  basis. 

288.  There   is  a  suggestive   passage   in    Kant's   Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  which  proves  once  again  how  strongly  the  space- 
consciousness  as  a  basis  of  our  self-consciousness  allured  him, 
yet  which   he  refused  as  a  conscious  Permanence  for  Reality! 
In  the  section  "Concerning  the  paralogisms  of  pure  Reason," 
he  is  careful  to  show  at  length  that   the  "Soul"  cannot   be 
conceived  as  Substance,  or  as  simple  substance,  or  substance  of 
any   kind.      Even    if  we  admit,  he  argues,  that   it   is  simple 
substance,  having  no   parts  and    no  multiplicity,  no  extensive 
quantity,  yet  we  must  grant  it  to  possess  '  intensive  quantity ' 
tx.,  "a  degree  of  reality  in  regard  to  all  its  faculties,  nay  to  all 
that  constitutes  its  existence.     But  this  degree  of  reality  can 
become   less   and   less,   through    an   infinite   series   of  smaller 
degrees.     It  follows,  therefore,  that  this  supposed  substance— 
this  Thmg,  the  permanence  of  which  is  not  assured  in  any  other 
way-may,  if  not  by  decomposition,  by  gradual  loss  {remissio)  of 
Its   powers   (consequently  by  elanguescence,  if   I  may  employ 
this  expression),   be  changed  into   nothing.     For  consciousness 
Itself  has  always  a  degree,  which    may  be  lessened.     Conse- 
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quently,  the  faculty  of  being  conscious  may  be  diminished, 
and  so  with  all  other  faculties.  T/ie  permanence  of  the  soul, 
therefore,  as  an  object  of  the  internal  sense,  remains  undernon- 
strated,  nay,  even  undemonstrable  "  (italics  ours). 

Kant,  of  course,  is  perfectly  true  in  his  reading  of  Conscious- 
ness of  Self  as  yielding  for  itself  no  conception  of  Substance. 
He  is  also  correct  in  affirming  that  even  if  we  could  suppose 
this  substance  hj  be  simple  and  a  true  consciousness  ofwhat- 
we-are,  our  consciousness  of  this  substance  would  stand  in  ;  rril 
of  melting  awru',  and  of  rcniittin-  itself  into  'nothing.'  Its 
intensive  reality  coulil  not  be  a><i]rcd  permanence.  For  it  is 
not  enough  to  haxe  a  unit-thing y>/.!r/  a  unit-thing.  I'he  Ibiit- 
thin^  ma\'  shrink  in  mir  eon^ciousness  of  its  conttnit  so  long 
as  we  per^ist  in  thinkini;  it  substance.  The  world-unit  niit^ht 
shrink  to  a  marble  urnt,  f* .;;.  and  it  might  so  elanguesce  until  our 
conseiousness  of  it  would  be  »^f  Nothing,  l^ut  wh\- could  not  he 
accept  this  consciousness  of  Not/iiNg  a-  the  last  and  true  cun- 
sciousne-s  which  he  had  of  himself?  This  conscicui-ness  at 
least  could  not  elani;uesce.  or  remit  itself  awav  into  tlie 
undemonstrable.  It  was  the  consciousness  which  demonstrates 
itself  beyond  all  neiration.  It  i>  whole  Yea.  But  Kant  felt  it  a 
hopeless  task  to  conceive  the  '  Soul'  b\-  an\-  other  Ccitegor)-  tlian 
those  he  found  \\\  his  list.  And  he  did  not  court  space  as  a 
category.  Yet  lie  h.ad  a  strong  and  irreducible  consciousness 
of  space.  He  seems  to  have  conceived  that  because  his 
ultimate  consciousness  of  himself  was  a  space-consciousness  he 
was  thereby  unknown  to  himself,  lie  was  bound  to  remain  a 
miserable  ;tr-thing  to  himself! 

On  the  contrary,  we  know  everything  less  than  we  know 
space,  for  we  only  know  anything  because  of  our  space-con- 
sciousness. It  is  the  absolutely  essential  consciousness  to  know 
anything  of  what  we  know.  It  is  true  knowledge  unclothed  by 
"categories."  It  is  also  the  last  consciousness  to  become 
unknown  after  all  else  has  vanished  from  our  knowledge.  We 
could  not  know,  for  example,  either  Substance,  Causation, 
Quality,  or  Quantity,  apart  from  our  consciousness  of  space.  It 
is  both  Sub  and  Super  to  all  we  call  Existence 

289.  But  it  is  because  this  consciousness  of  Space  counts 
*  nothing '  for  absolute  Being,  or  Being-value,  that  we  are  hindered 
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from  realising  by  it  either  ourselves  or  our  'God.'     We  have 
also  thereby  been  unable  to  realise  the  eternally  permanent  in 
ourselves  or  in  our  *  God.'     We  have  tried  constantly  to  interpret 
the  '  Self  and  '  God'   by  what  was  in   the  Flow,  and  hence 
through  all  ages,  up  till  this  present  day,  our  conceptions  of  the 
'personality  '  of 'Self  and  of  ^  God  '  are  as  uncertain  and  vari- 
able as  ever.     And  it  must  so  remain  until  we  base  our  concep- 
tion of  '  personality '  on  the  space-basis  which  is  so  terrific  in 
the  consciousness   of  what-we-are.     It  was,  as  we  presume  to 
think,  Kant's  defective  grasp  of  our  consciousness  of  space  as 
being  homoousious  with  What-we-are,  that  led   him  into  these 
mythical  conceptions  regarding  our  consciousness  of  our  "  Soul." 
A  study  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  would  have  yielded  him 
far   more  satisfactory  results,  and  saved  tlie  philosophical  and 
theological    worlds    from    the  blinding  influence  of  his  genius. 
For  in  Jesus  alone  do  we  find  this  space-consciousness  as  the 
fundamental  one  for  every  right  and  exhaustive  conception  of 
tlie  Cosmos,  the  ^e^i,  or  'God.' 

290.  What  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  in  discussing  Person- 
ality is  that  we  are  never  conscious  of  its  edges  or  boundaries, 
and  that  as  Jesus  holds  it  in  His  consciousness,  without  our 
contexts  of  limitation,  every  ordinary  '  personality '  is  sublated  in 
His  consciousness  through  reducing  it  to  its  fundamental  space- 
being,  until  Space  itself,  which  He  names  'Spirit'  (see  below 
passim),  becomes  Whole-Personality  for  our  consciousness  of 
Whole-Being.  We  humbly  submit  that  this  is  His  invariable 
method.  We  also  seem  to  be  compelled  to  assume  that  if  He 
had  to  get  beyond  the  consciousness  of  all  that  is  related  and 
fleeting,  in  all  we  call  '  ours,'  no  other  method  was  possible  to 
Him.  His  Teaching  simply  follows  the  compulsions  of  His 
and  our  consciousness  of  Being. 

Therefore  (summing  up  so  far)  Jesus,  beginning  with  the 
Child  set  'in  the  midst,'  affirms  that  the  Child-' personality ' 
(as  we  usually  cognize  it)  is  such  that  when  we  receive  it, 
we  do  not  receive  it,  but  the  Jesus-Personality,  and  that  when 
we  receive  the  Jesus-Personality,  we  do  not  receive  it,  but  the 
Father- Personality.  He  sees  continuous  Whole-Being  sub- 
tending these  'personal'  individuals,  and  sublating  them  in 
Itself.     There  is  in  Jesus  a  consciousness  of  Being  which  is  not 
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limited  by  these  * personal'-beings  or  the  sex-terms  by  which 
they  are  defined.  He  again  sublates  the  Father-Personality 
by  the  same  space-being  till  Spirit-God  is  identical  with 
Whole-Space-Being,  and  our  consciousness  of  ourselves  as 
*  spirit/  and  of  God  as  'Spirit,'  becomes  a  consciousness  of 
Being  without  parts  or  multiplicity. 

The  facts  of  the  Four  Gospels  unfold  a  sufficiently  clear 
order  of  consciousness  in  Jesus.  So  far  as  the  Father-Person  is 
concerned  in  His  cognition  of  Being,  Jesus  strives  to  keep  the 
Divine  we  know  not  within  the  concept  of  *  personality  '  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  conceive  it.  But  the  God-Being  which  we 
know  not  embraces  the  Impersonal  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
cognize  impersonality.  Consequently  it  is  through  the  concept 
of  *  Father,'  as  also  God-Being,  that  He  seeks  to  enlarge  our 
conception  of  personality,  so  as  to  embrace  within  it  a  far  wider 
concept  of  personality  than  we  find  in  either  theology  or 
philosophy.  He  draws  within  our  conception  of  the  Father- 
Person  the  whole  Being  of  Heaven  and  Earth  ;  that  is,  both 
what  is  'personal'  and  'impersonal'  in  heaven  and  earth,  as 
these  concepts  lie  in  our  cognitions.  Jesus  then  affirms  person- 
ality of  the  Father  by  identifying  the  term  with  Himself,  "  I 
and  the  Father  are  One,"  and  also  secures  'impersonality' 
within  the  same  term  by  extending  the  Jesus-Personality, 
which  is  •  one  '  with  that  of  the  feather,  to  be  '  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth '  For  the  Father-Personality  whom  we  receive  when 
we  receive  the  Jesus-Personality  (Mark,  ix.  37)  is  'Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  '  (Matt.  xi.  25). 

It  is  clear  that  we  can  have  nothing  but  confusion  of  ideas 
as  regards  personality  if  we  decide  to  hold  '  personality'  as  only 
numerically  Three  :  Child,  Son,  and  P'ather.  The  sublation  of 
these  Three  persons,  however,  in  continuous  Being,  Whole  as 
space,  receives  constant  verification  in  Jesus'  consciousness  as 
He  transcends  them.  He  reveals  His  own  consciousness  of  Him- 
self as  being  all  three.  He  calls  Himself  the  Son  of  Man,  which 
involves  our  conception  of  C///A/-personality.  But  He  is  also 
all  that  Man  is.  And,  strictly,  no  man  knew  the  full  content  of 
the  Man-term  till  Jesus  revealed  it  to  the  world.  In  the  same 
way,  no  man  knew  the  Father  till  Jesus  revealed  the  fulness  of 
that  term.  The  '  Man  '-Son  of  the  Father-God  showed  that  all 
fatherhood  stood  on  identically  divine  levels.     Jesus  raised  the 
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human  animal  into  Being  Divine.  Therefore  he  could  affirm 
that  He  alone  knew  the  Father,  and  knew  the  Father  and  Him- 
self to  be  One,  and  knew  this  common  Self  to  be  *  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth.' 

Therefore  the  *  personality '  of  Jesus  transcends  both  our 
conceptions  of  the  '  child  '  in  the  midst,  and  that  of  the  '  son  of 
Joseph.'  The  personalities  of  the  child  and  that  of  Joseph's 
son  are  sublated  in  a  higher  personality  which  is  seen  to 
embrace  the  'Divine'  as  well  as  the  'Human.'  Zi^^j  become 
space-beings.  That  is,  they  lose  all  objectivity.  The  '  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth '  becomes  instead  the  only  objective  of  Jesus 
to  our  consciousness,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  is  this  Personality 
whom  He  assumes  Himself  to  be  in  all  His  dealings  with 
diseases,  demons,  and  death.  But,  as  the  Father,  this  Person- 
ality includes,  as  we  have  said,  the  Impersonal,  as  we  cognize 
impersonality.  This  is  very  clear  in  the  incident  of  Peter's 
confession  to  Jesus.  Jesus  points  out  to  Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  17), 
when  Peter  confesses  his  conviction  that  Jesus  is  the  '  Son  of 
the  Living  God,'  that  he  has  not  received  such  revelation  from 
*  Flesh  and  Blood!  "  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-Jonah  :  for 
flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven "  (Matt.  xvi.  16).  The  Being  who  has 
revealed  this  truth  to  Peter  has  none  of  the  connotations  of 
human  personality^  the  only  form  of  personality  conceivable  by  us. 
That  is,  He  who  is  the  Father  of  Jesus  and  diS  pe^'sonal  diS  Jesus, 
is  also  as  i7npersonal  as  That  which  is  not  Flesh  and  Blood. 
Or,  in  other  words,  the  conception  of  personality  lying  in  the 
consciousness  of  Jesus,  is  something  which  far  transcends  the 
ordinary  conception  of  personality  so  prevalent  in  the  great 
fields  of  ancient  and  modern  thought.  He  places  the  conception 
on  quite  another  basis.  He  can  speak  of  the  Father  as  'in 
heaven,'  and  as  '  in  '  man,  and  '  in  '  Himself,  and  as  '  one '  with 
Himself,  yet  again  as  One  who  is  greater  than  Himself,  and 
one  yet  again  to  whom  he  ascends  as  "  God."  The  human  and 
the  divine,  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly,  are  separated  or 
united,  many  or  One,  just  as  He  views  Being  from  the  common 
consciousness  of  men,  or  from  the  unique  consciousness  which 
is  peculiarly  realised  by  Himself 

But  these  motions  or  processes  of  personality — defining  or 
transcending  personality  as  we  are  accustomed  to  cognize  it — 
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cannot  be  rationalised  except  from  a  deeper  basis  of  conscious- 
ness where  motion  or  process  is  not  present.  This  high 
conception  of  personality  which  embraces  heaven  and  earth, 
that  is,  the  Cosmos,  is  still  a  limited  or  Unit-personality ;  for 
our  consciousness  of  even  heaven  and  earth  does  not  include 
our  consciousness  of  Space,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  capable  of 
rendering  to  us  a  consciousness  of  that  Whole-Being  which  we 
desiderate  for  our  conception  of  *  God.'  But  that  Jesus  does 
transcend  even  this  "  Father-God "  personality  in  a  higher 
sublation,  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to  show  in  the  following 
chapters. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

THE   TRANSCENDENCE   OF   PERSONALITY 

291.  We  affirm,  then,  that  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus, 
Personality,  as  we  usually  conceive  it,  is  not  a  changeless 
permanence.  It  is  in  the  Flow  of  universal  change.  There  is, 
however,  a  background  of  unchanging  permanent  Being  in  His 
consciousness  over  which  the  '  personalities '  of  the  *  Father,'  the 

*  Son,'  the  disciples,  and  the  Child,  i.e.,  all '  personalities '  known  to 
us,  move  and  change  their  enseinble^  as  distinctly  as  do  the  flashes 
of  the  aurora  borealis  over  the  dark  background  of  the  heavens. 
Each,  of  course,  has  its  own  individual  unit-personality,  around 
which  our  thoughts  play,  just  as  they  play  around  all  conceptual 
'objects'  universally;  but  such  unit-personalities  never  yield  a 
consciousness  of  eternal  permanence  of  isolated  and  distinct  being. 
It  is  all  the  other  way.  They  come  under  a  consciousness  of 
evanescence.  What  each  Is,  cannot  be  fixed  under  our  con- 
ception of  each  'personality.' 

And,  therefore,  it  becomes  evident  that  what  we  designate  as 

*  personality '  is  the  product  of  a  constant  effort,  on  the  part 
of  Conceptual  Thought,  to  qualify  and  define  what-we-are ; 
an  attempt  which  our  consciousness  is  unceasingly  affirming  to 
be  impossible  absolutely.  And,  consequently,  the  perpetual 
change  under  which  the  conception  of  '  personality '  labours,  is 
not  really  Change  of  Being,  but  merely  the  necessary  change  of 
judgment,  and  therefore  of  conception,  in  readjusting  relative 
truth  to  a  closer  approximation  to  Whole-Truth,  or  to  What- 
we-are.  For  no  conception  of  personality  which  we  ever 
formulate  ever  exhausts  the  consciousness  of  what-we-are. 
Personality,  as  it  lies  in  our  thought,  and  fills  its  place  in  all 
schemes  of  thought,  comes  always  far  short  of  our  consciousness 
of  Being.     And  thus  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  Jesus,  under  the 
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constraining  consciousness  of  Whole-Truth,  should  ever  ascend 
higher  and  higher,  through  such  limited  conceptions  of  Person- 
ality, in  order  to  realise  ultimately  the  full-open  consciousness 
of  Whole-Being.  And  the  whole  question  of  personality  will 
be  more  intelligible  to  the  reader,  if  it  is  borne  in  mind,  as  we 
proceed  in  our  argument,  that  our  conceptions  and  convictions 
regarding  personality  are  never  identical  with  our  ultimate 
consciousness  of  what- we- are. 

This  may  appear  clearer  to  us  if  we  ask  ourselves  how  we 
conceive  personality.     B}-  wliicli  concepts,  or  characteristics,  or 
qualities  do  we  commonly  apprehend  this  conceptiun  ?     Com- 
pletely isolated  Being  seems    to    be    tlic   chief  characteristic  of 
*  personality.'     'The    bounded,   the    fenced,   the   separate,    the 
enclosed  '  is  what  one  writer  claims  for  it.     Hegel  declares  that 
"Personality  is  the  free  being  in  pure  self-conscious  isolation  " 
{Philosophy  of  Right,   p.  45,  Dyde).     And   we  understand    by 
'free  being'  and  'pure,'  that  he  means  complete  isolation.     But 
complete  '  isolation  '  for  any  *  personality  '  is  just  the  quality  of 
what-we-are  of  which  we  have  not  the  remotest  consciousness. 
This  completely  '  isolated  being'  is  a  pure  conventional  ideation, 
abstract    and    unreal.     In   pure   reality,   as    our   consciousness 
maintains  for  us,  no  mortal  has  the  least  consciousness  of  being 
'free'  other  than  as  Space-Being  is  free,  and,  similarly,  no  one 
has   the  very  faintest  consciousness   of  isolation    from    Space- 
Being.     Before  we  can  accept  such  a  statement  regarding  such 
'  freedom '  and  such  '  isolation '  we  have  first  and  foremost  to 
annihilate    all    consciousness    of   space-being    in   what-we-are. 
And  this  is  the  impossible.     In  any  conception  of  what-we-are, 
the  consciousness  of  space-being  is  inseparable.     If  we  try  our 
hardest  to  think  the  two  as  two,  we  cannot  do  it.     This  view  of 
'personality*  is  therefore  illogical,  artificial,  and  untrue.     Hegel, 
however,  boldly   persists   to   the   contrary.     He   says,   "  I    can 
abstract  myself  from  everything,  since  nothing  is  before  me 
except   pure   personality "  {ibid.).     We   can   certainly   abstract 
ourselves  from  every  objective  thing,  as  we  conceive  an  object. 
It   is   a   matter   of  our   conceptual   judgment,  and   it   may  be 
narrow  enough.     This  is  our  usual    and   conventional  way  of 
treating  the  matter  of  personality.     It  is  the  normal  conception 
of  personality  in  all  time.     Every  one  thinks  and  says,  "  I  am 
this  man :  I  am  no  other  than  myself:  I  am  all  of  myself  there 
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is."  We  have  no  difficulty  in  abstracting  this  'personality' 
from  everything  that  is  objectively  conceived.  And  if  our 
consciousness  were  incapable  of  yielding  a  deeper  content  of 
being  for  what-we-are,  we  should  all  have  to  accept  this 
'  personality '  as  the  final  consciousness  of  what-we-are.  But  it 
is  not  the  final  consciousness  we  have  of  what-we-are.  We 
cannot  abstract  ourselves  from  Space-Being.  And  if  we  could, 
we  should  not  then  have  the  least  consciousness  of  our  own 
reality.  For  it  is  because  our  consciousness  of  what-we-are  is 
identical  with  our  consciousness  of  space-being  that  we  have  at 
ail  a  consciousness  of  reality  for  anything.  The  absolute  truth 
of  our  own  reality  could  not  be  sustained  unless  our  conscious- 
ness of  absolute  or  whole-being  sustained  it  in  our  consciousness 
of  whole-being  itself. 

It  is  indeed  this  ultimate  consciousness  of  what-we-are 
which,  though  never  acknowledged,  acts  as  the  tidal  force 
under  the  philosophical  waters,  causing  them  to  rise  or  fall 
as  the  ages  advance.  And  it  is  to  maintain  the  uncleft  aspect 
of  being  as  sustaining  the  absoluteness  of  our  own  reality,  that 
the  philosophical  battle  goes  on  incessantly  to  support  the 
'Unity'  of  Being.  Instinctively,  philosophers  feel  that  unless 
Being  has  an  uncleft  aspect  for  itself,  such  cleavage  may  be 
just  as  easily  predicable  of  what-we-are,  and  for  everything 
that  is,  as  for  Absolute  Being.  It  all  stands  or  falls  together. 
If  a  being  may  be  absolutely  itself,  then  we  have  no  guarantee 
what  sole  being  is,  seeing  that  everything  may  claim  the  same 
isolation.  Consequently,  the  consciousness  we  all  possess  of 
what  we  call  Whole  Being  could  not  be  accounted  for  in  our 
consciousness.  How  it  had  come  there  would  be  the  mystery 
of  mysteries,  and  on  the  supposition  that  isolated  being  was 
as  true  for  what-we-are  as  for  anything  else,  this  consciousness 
of  Whole  Being  would  have  less  to  sustain  its  truth  in  us  than 
any  other  thing  we  could  think  of,  and  would  amount  practically 
to  being  the  greatest  falsity  we  could  conceive.  Consciousness 
itself  would  prove  the  well  of  all  deceits. 

292.  Personality  is  not  completely  'free'  and  it  is  not 
'isolated.'  Until  we  can  accept  its  absolute  truth  of  space- 
being,  we  are  safer  to  conceive  it,  for  objective  purposes,  as 
being  which  is  analogous  to  the  wave  on  the  ocean,  the  leaf  on 
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the  tree,  or  the  vibration  in  the  Ether.  Steeped  in  Whole 
Being  through  unthinkable  past  ages,  it  is  somewhat  hard  to 
conceive  ourselves  as  suddenly  wrenched  from  that  Being  when 
we  become  flesh  and  blood  and  enter  this  world.  We  are  apt 
to  ask,  by  what  power  were  we  isolated  from  this  Whole 
Being  ?  By  what  power  are  we  now  kept  isolated  from  every- 
thing ?  ^ 

But  in  a  generally  received  sense,  everyone  admits,  to  a 
certain  extent,  t/ie  procession  of  personality.  The  body  of  the 
man,  we  say,  is  not  elementally  the  same  body  which  he  had 
in  his  youth,  nor  the  body  of  the  youth  the  same  body  which 
he  had  in  his  childhood.  We  all  grant  the  consciousness  of 
impermanence  or  flow  in  the  personal  body.  We  are  not 
conscious  of  any  fixed  or  permanent  Thing  in  our  bodies 
which  abides  through-and-throughout  all  changes  of  the 
'matter'  of  our  bodies.  There  is  procession  of  our  personal 
bodies.  Nothing  in  breath,  brain,  blood,  or  body  abides  per- 
manently.    Our  'personality/  so  far,  is  in  Flow. 

^  But,  on  the  other  hanrl,  we  are  far  less  certain,  in  our  con- 
sciousness, of  impermanence  of  body,  than  we  are  of  eternal 
permanence  for  what-we-are.     The  certainty  of  permanence  for 
what-we-are  as  compared  with  the  certainty  of  impermanence 
for  our  bodies,  is  as  the  All  to  zero.     And  we  find  that  in  dealing 
with  such  a  consciousness  as  that  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  same 
superabounding  consciousness  of  permanence  for  What- He-is, 
is  just  as  deep  and  strong  in  Him  as  it  is  in  every  'personality.' 
There  is,  however,  a  distinction.     We  find  that  the  '  personality ' 
which  we  account  to  be  so  permanent,  He  accounts  to  be  as 
changeful  and  as  impermanent  as  we  account  our  bodies  to  be. 
Our  consciousness  of  the  impermanent  part  of  our  'personality' 
has  a  far  narrower  range  and  content  than  His.     We  transcend 
the  personal  body  only,  whereas  He  transcends  the  entire  content 
of  that  'personality'  which  we  usually  assume  to  be  ^//-we-are. 
In   short.  He   shows  that   every  category  by  which  we   define 
our  '  personalities  '  is  completely  inadequate  to  define  what-we- 
are,  and  that  all  such  categories  merely  designate  the  fleeting 
and   the    impermanent.      They   simply   designate,   that    is,   a 
'  personality '  which,  like  our  bodies,  passes,  by  and  by,  into  the 
'impersonal.'      Or,   in   other   words,   there  is   no  conception   of 
'personality '  known  to  us,  which  is  not  also  known  to  Hint  as 
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changi?ig  and  passing  away  in  t/ie  Flow  of  the  AIL  And  His 
/;/^/ statement  of  what-He-is,  as  Being,  is  not  capable  of  being 
conceived  in  the  human  mind  save  as  Being  which  we  call 
Space. 

293.  We  shall  now  try  to  show  in  some  detail,  the  data  upon 
which  we  found  this  judgment.  And  it  will  be  necessary,  for 
the  sake  of  focus  and  clarity,  to  condense  our  attention  upon 
the  consciousness  which  He  reveals  of  Himself  The  Father,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  '  Personalities.'  We  shall  thereby  also  seize 
the  concept  of '  personality '  at  its  tensest.  And  as  leading  up 
to  His  conception  of  '  personality,'  we  may  now  answer  our 
question  as  to  how  we  conceive  '  personality  '  by  assuming  what 
is  supposed,  viz.,  that  every  human  being  is  conscious  of  being 
Something  which  is — 

L  Single,  substantial,  indivisible,  one,  and   ruled   bv  one 
W^ill.  ^ 

II.  Sole  source  of  its  own  feelings,  conations,  and  thoughts. 

III.  Sole  source  of  its  own  speech,  or  words,  and  acts. 

IV.  Possessed  of  one  simple  and  indivisible  Life. 

V.  Definable  by  one  name,  and  knowable  as  one  character. 
VI.  Occupier  of  one  space  which  it  is  impossible  for  any 
other  Something  to  occupy. 

*  Unity '  and  '  Identity  '  of  personality  are,  of  course,  implied 
in  these  categories. 

294.  Now,  we  have  to  show  that  Jesus  throws  every  one  of 
these  categories  of  'personality'  out  of  His  consciousness  of 
His  real  Self,  or  What-He-Is.     He  withdraws  every  one  of 
these  'qualities,'  and  all  quality  absolutely  from  His  'person,' 
by  which  it  is  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  characterise  Him 
as  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  thereby  He  leaves  no  category  to  our 
understanding  by  which  we  can  conceive  Him  as  a  *  person.' 
That  is  to  say,  What-He-is  then  enters  our  understanding  as 
'  impersonal,'  the  Something  which  we  cannot  think  as  '  personal.' 
But  it  is  just  then  that  we  find  him  aflRrming  What-He-Is  the 
more :  "  I  Am  "  :  Is  :  and  in  such  a  dilemma  we  have  only  the 
alternative  left  us  to  conceive  Him  as  the  Nothing,  the  Space- 
Being,  of  which  we  are  ourselves  conscious  of  being.     From  the 
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facts  which  He  Himself  gives  us  in  all  His  teaching  we  cannot 
scientifically  conclude  otherwise. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  a  new  statement  of  Being,  for  all  have 
experienced  this  perplexing  aspect  of  '  personality,'  but  the 
great  world  has  spanned  the  gulf  by  saying  '  It  is  spirit';  and 
there  ended  the  matter.  The  consciousness  of  what-we-are  is 
so  deep  and  strong,  that  it  must  be  expressed  somehow.  Yet 
as  soon  as  we  ask,  what  do  yoii  mean  hy  spirit?  the  space- 
content  of  that  term  is  exposed.  For  we  cannot  think  differently 
of  Spirit  and  Space,  if  we  are  faithful  to  ourselves. 

We  shall  also  see  that  Jesus  in  boldly  negating  His  'person- 
ality '  as  it  is  usually  conceived,  determined  this  process  as  necessary 
to  the  highest  realisation  of  absolute  perfection  of  Being.  His 
teaching  throughout  bears  out  the  fundamental  consciousness, 
viz.,  that  consciousness  of  space-being,  for  what-we-are,  is 
also  identical  with  a  consciousness  of  absolute  perfection  for 
what-we-are,  and  that  a  consciousness  of  absolute  perfection 
for  what-we-are  is  impossible  by  any  other  path.  Or, 
summarily,  our  consciousness  of  space-being  is  identical  with 
our  consciousness  of  perfect-being.  But  we  must  leave  this 
consideration  of  absolute  perfect-being  to  later  chapters.  We 
now  take  up  the  categories  of  '  personality '  which  we  have  set 
forth  above. 

295.  I.  After  *  free,' '  isolated '  Being,  Will  may  be  taken  as 
the  most  characteristic  element  in  our  composite  conception  of 
*  personality.'  Will-power  enters  consciously  or  unconsciously 
into  every  motion  of  what-we-are.  It  is  will  that  guides  and 
determines  the  space-spread  of  our  concepts,  and  moulds  the 
objects  of  our  knowledge  to  be  this  or  that.  It  goes  much 
deeper.  Will  leads  the  child's  lip  to  the  breast,  and  the  proto- 
plasmic cell  to  its  destined  form  and  individuality,  by  a  light 
which  is  far  more  inextinguishable  than  the  light  of  conscious 
intelligence.  It  seems  to  be  the  chief  distinguishing  feature 
of  individuality  and  personality,  in  so  far  that,  if  will  cannot  b» 
predicated  of  an  individual  or  person,  neither  can  we  affirm  the 
individuality  or  personality. 

Jesus  lays  immense  emphasis  upon  Will.  For  Him,  as  for 
us,  the  conception  of  either  God  or  Man  practically  means,  in  its 
content,  that  will-power  upon  which  Creation  and  human  destiny 
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rest  and  are  upheld.  Civilisation,  as  we  see  it,  stands  forth  as 
the  embodiment  of  Will,  even  as  heaven  and  earth  epitomise  the 
Will  of  Whole-Being. 

Now,  will-power  is  not  more  a  characteristic  of  *  personality ' 
than  the  negation  of  that  will-power  is  the  chief  characteristic 
of  Jesus.  He  makes  it  His  meat  and  His  drink  to  subdue,  to 
subvert,  and  to  annihilate  this  will-power  in  man.  He  cannot 
tolerate  this  will  in  Himself  No  doubt.  He  speaks  of  His  own 
will,  just  as  we  all  do,  but  He  steadfastly  forbids  to  it  the 
slightest  dominion  or  authority  over  His  thoughts,  feelings, 
purposes,  acts,  or  words.     "  The  will  of  The  Father''  is  the  true 

Will  to  Him. 

It  would  be  superfluous,  perhaps,  to  insist  upon  this  fact. 
But  if  it  were  necessary,  the  proof  is  abundant.  The  Four 
Gospels  may  be  said  to  teem  with  it.  His  recognition  of  will 
in  Himself,  as  factual,  has  first  to  be  admitted.  Men  appeal  to 
His  will.  "  If  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean."  "  I  will," 
He  replies,  "  be  thou  clean."  He  also  freely  recognises  will- 
power in  man.  "  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell,"  etc.  "  If 
any  man  will  come  after  me,"  etc.  But  the  facts  are  so  evident 
that  they  need  not  be  pressed.  But  what  we  have  to  press  is 
the  fact  that  He  everywhere  seeks  to  persuade  men  to  lay  down 
this  will-power  and  accept  His  own  will-power  instead.  "  Come 
unto  me."  "Come  after  me."  "Follow  me."  "I  have  given 
you  an  example."     "  Believe  me."     "  Let  him  deny  himself" 

But  the  sacrifice  of  will-power  which  He  demands  from  all. 
He  first  makes  for  Himself  His  own  will  is  absolutely 
surrendered  to  His  Father  in  heaven.  "  Not  what  I  will  but 
what  thou  wilt."  "  Thy  will  be  done."  "  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven."  "  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  me."  The  true  Will-power  which  all  are  to  obey  is 
not  on  earth.  It  is  not  in  man.  The  entire  sphere  of  Creation, 
as  well  as  the  inmost  being  of  men,  is  to  be  ruled  by  a  will 
which  is  not  included  within  the  categories  of  any  human 
personality. 

Jesus  thrusts  His  own  will  out  of  His  person,  and  out  of  the 
person  of  every  man.  He  declares  that  unless  this  Father- 
Will  is  done,  man  will  inevitably  fail  in  his  highest  capabilities 
of  Being.  The  sum  of  all  perfection  also  consists  in  negating 
the  personal  will  in  order  to  do  the  will  of  the  "  Father,"  who  is 
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not  yet  accounted  to  be  in  the  make-up  of  any  '  person.'  More- 
over, He  affirms  that  the  wisest  and  the  best  relations  of  man 
to  man,  are  to  be  founded  not  upon  man's  will  but  upon  the 
Will  of  the  Father  "  For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God 
C  of  my  Father  in  heaven,'  says  Matt.  xii.  50),  the  same  is  my 
brother,  and  sister,  and  mother"  (Mark,  iii.  35).  "Not  every 
one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  (Matt.  vii.  21). 

^  Jesus  places  a  subordinate  value  upon  man's  obedience  to 

His  own  will.     It  is   only  a  constitutional    method    of  leading 

man  to  the  Father,  in  order  that  man  ma\'  obey  the  Father's 

will,    to   which   will    He    Himself    has    surrendered    His    own 

will.      In    His    own    hour    of  crisis,   when    the    trial    of  death 

comes  upon    Him,    He   finds    His  own  will   useless  and  vain. 

"Thy   will,  not    mine,  be    done."     And    why  is    it    vain?     It 

is    because    His    own    will    is    not    absolutely   permanent,    but 

passing,     "I   came   not   to  do  mine  own  will   but  the  w'ill  of 

him  that  sent  me."     "  I  seek  not  mine  own  will  but  the  will 

of  him  that  sent    me."     "  Whosoever  will  come   after  me,  let 

him  deny  himself,"  that  is,  let  him   deny  his  own  will.     The 

most  characteristic  feature  in  any  man's  'self  or  'personality' 

is  commanded  to  be  denied  and  annihilated,  if  what-he-is  would 

be  perfect. 

296.  Jesus    thus    recognises    the    procession   of  will-power 
"  Twas  mine ;  'tis  his."     He  regards  the  will  of  man  as  passing 
under   His  own  will,  and  His  own  will   as   passing  under   the 
will  of  the  Father,  who  is  not  on  earth  but  in  heaven.     And 
this    Will   of  the  Father,   so  far,   appears   to   Him  to  be  the 
Real,  True,  Permanent  Will.     From  first  to  last,  He  casts  out 
of   Himself  such   'will'  as  we   usually    understand   to  be  the 
principal  determining  feature  of  '  personality  '  in  a  man.     But 
a  will  that  is  so  obliterated  and  negated  by  a  greater  Will  has 
in  reality  no  will-power,  except  as  accepting  negation,  and  so 
does  not  exist  as  a  permanence.     It  is  sublated.     It  does  not 
rule  but  serves  and  passes.    As  the  body  of  the  child  is  sublated 
m  that  of  the  youth,  and  the  body  of  the  youth  in  that  of  the 
man,  so  the  will  of  the  person-Jesus  is  sublated  in  the  will  of 
the   Father-Person  in  heaven.     Jesus  substitutes  His  Father's 
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will  for  His  own,  and,  so  far,  negates  the  most  characteristic 
category  of 'personality' in  Himself  And  by  all  the  tests  of 
philosophy,  the  Jesus-Will  being  withdrawn  from  the  person- 
Jesus,  the  Jesus-Person  should  "cease  to  be"  a  person  to  that 
extent.  As  a  matter  of  conception,  when  His  will  is  gone,  we 
cannot  conceive  Him  to  be  a  '  person '  at  all,  on  the  usual  basis 
of  our  concept  of  a  personality.  His  'personality,'  in  such  a 
case,  is  seen  under  process  of  passing  away.  Personality  is  in 
the  '  Flow.' 

ii  will  now  occur  to  most  people  to  say,  "  But  it  is  still  His 
own  will  which  so  negates  and  annihilates  His  own  will."  And 
this  fact  brings  us  immediately  into  the  presence  of  the 
inadequate  conception  which  is  generally  held  concerning  Will. 
For  so  we  must  conclude  when  we  insist  upon  conceiving  our 
wills  to  be  distinct,  separated,  and  isolated  forces  acting 
independently  absolutely.  But  the  very  fact  that  we  are  able 
to  deny  ourselves,  or  to  negate  our  wills,  proves  that  the  will 
which  we  consider  to  be  so  indispensable  to  a  *  personality '  is 
far  from  being  indispensable  to  what-we-are.  It  is  seen  to  be 
a  mere  motion  in  what-we-are,  which  can  be  subsumed  under 
higher  motion  of  Being,  even  as  the  motion  of  the  stone  to  the 
earth  is  subsumed  under  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the 
sun.  Our  view  of  'personality,'  in  short,  as  we  at  present  hold 
it  in  philosophical  and  religious  thought,  and  as  based  chiefly 
upon  will,  is  in  exactly  the  same  unscientific  position  with 
reference  to  whole-being  as  the  stone  used  to  be  with  reference 
to  the  earth  and  the  sun  before  Newton  enlightened  the  world. 
It  is  held  to  have  no  relation  to  Being  except  one  of  isolation, 
independence,  and  self-assertion.  It  is  only  for  itself!  It  is 
independent  of  even  'God'!  It  can  assert  its  power  against 
Whole-Power ! 

Now  we  think  it  will  be  granted  by  all  that  just  as  we  have 
a  consciousness  of  Being  far  transcending  the  limitations  of 
what  we  usually  call  our  '  personal '  being,  so  we  all  have  a 
consciousness  of  Will-Power  far  transcending  that  which  we 
characterise  as  our  *  personal '  will. 

Whenever,  indeed,  we  conceive  a  Being  as  exalted  above 
ourselves,  we  must  needs  conceive  a  greater  and  more  impera- 
tive will  in  such  a  Being  than  in  ourselves.  And,  necessarily, 
until  we  realise  what-we-are  to  be  space-being  we  must  always 
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have  this  conception  of  higher  will.     For  in  our  consciousness 
of  space-being,  whole-will  is  alone  given  us. 

But  in  the  same  way  that  we  are  never  conscious  of  our 
'personal*  being   as  isolated  absolutely  from  all-Being,  so  we 
are    never   conscious    that    our   'personal'   will    is   absolutely 
isolated  from  All-  Will.     In  fact,  as  we  see,  //  is  in  the  realisation 
of  His  own  will  as  nothing  that  Jesus  reaches  a  higher  conscious- 
ness of  Father-  Will.    But  He  is  not  conscious  of  being  de-created 
in  ills  being  because  He  has  abolished  His  own  will.     On  the 
contrary.  What-He-is  without  a  'personal'  will  is  more  than  He 
is  under  its  sway  (§  154-6).     For  when  all  '  personal '  will  ceases 
to  determine  itself,  Will  which  is  not  so  determined   through 
'personality    prevails  beyond  that  '  personality.'     *  Personality,' 
in  realising  its  space-being,  determines  itself  by  that  very  fact 
as  nil,  and  finds  itself  then  under  Will  which  is  determined  with 
Space-Being  as  Whole-Power.     Indeed,  the  recognition  of  our 
own  will,  as  merely  the  isolated  and  independent  '  force '  of  our 
concepts,  is  the  first  step  to  our  realising  the  truth  of  Whole- 
Will  as  it  Is.     Jesus  clearly  aims  to  teach  that  man  is  ever  jnore 
than  his  so-called ' personality,'  diS  he  defines  it  conceptually  by 
substance,  unity,  will,  etc.,  and  is  always  nearer  to  the  truth  of 
what-he-is  when  he  negates  and  annihilates  every  one  of  these 
arbitrarily  created  categories  by  which  he  assumes  to  define 
all-h^-xs.     The  more  fully  he  can  realise  himself  as  space-being, 
the  more  fully  he  will  be  able  to  realise  what-he-is  absolutely. 
The  more  he  can  transcend  '  personality '  as  he  thinks  it  con- 
ceptually, the  more  he  will  realise  his  true  being  as  it  is.     It  is 
towards  Whole- Will  in  Whole-Being  that  Jesus  ever  seeks  to 
lead  men,  and  by  obliterating  the  conceptually  isolated  'will'  of 
the  conceptually  isolated  'personality,'  to  enable  them  to  realise 
Will  as  Whole  in  Being  which  is  Whole.     And  as  we  advance 
in  our  investigations  of  His  consciousness,  it  will  become  more 
and  more  convincing  and  rational  to  us,  that  it  is  the  force  of 
the  great  consciousness  in  Him  that  He  is  Whole  with  Whole- 
Being,  which  enables    Him    to   deny   and    annihilate,   and   to 
command   all    men   everywhere  to  deny  and  annihilate,  every 
defining  limitation  of 'personal'  being,  of  which  'personal  will' 
is  held  to  be  the  chief.     It  will  become  more  and  more  certain 
that  just   as  all  cosmical  forces,  the  force  of  gravitation  not 
excepted,  are   homed   in  Space- Whole-Force,  so  all  forces  in 
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man  originate  in  the  same  Space-Being.  We  thus  understand 
that  when  we  conceive  our  own  wills  to  negate  our  own  wills  it 
is  the  consciousness  of  Whole-Will  or  Space-Will  which  is 'so 
realised  in  such  negation,  Father-Will  being  but  a  higher  form 
of  the  '  Will '  we  call  ours,  and  which  is  in  turn  sublated  even  as 
the  Son-Will  is  sublated  in  Father- Will. 

It  seems  evident  enough  that  the  very  fact  that  will  can  be 
reduced,  changed,  denied,  or  negated,  even  as  one  force  is  reduced 
by   another,   gives    proof    sufficient   that   What-we-are   is   not 
founded    on   Will,   whatever  'personality'   may   be.     For    no 
conception  of  unchangeableness  and  impossibility  of  reduction 
can   ever   equal   the  consciousness  we  have  of  such   absolute 
permanence  in  what-we-are.      Will  cannot  be  the  fundamental 
and  absolute  postulate  for  Being,  for  the   consciousness  of  Will 
infallibly  yields    us    a    conception    of  change,   or  possibility   of 
change,  even  when  that  will  is  conceived  as  the  "  Will  of  God.'' 
Will  is  in  the  '  Flow,'  and  is  not  conceivable  as  Self-imperative 
and  Self-directive.     Will  connotes  a  Force,  and  Motion  ;  whereas 
in  our  consciousness  of  What-we-are  and  of  Space,  we  have  no 
such  connotations  (§    133).     We   have  only  the  consciousness 
of  Whole-Energy  in  the  consciousness  that  we  are;  and  with 
this  consciousness   of  energy  we  also   have   the  never-failing 
consciousness  that  such   force  or  energy  is  not  changeable  or 
reducible  by  any  force  or  energy  known  to  us  in  this  Universe. 
Therefore,   whenever    we    conceive    will    as    force,    energy,   or 
motion,  we   necessarily  connote  change  and   limitation   in  it, 
and  then  we  know  that  what-we-are  is  in  no  wise  dependent 
upon  such  a  Will  in  order  to  be.     Such  a  Will,  and  the  '  person- 
ality '  said  to  be  founded  upon  it,  are  in  no  respect  commensurate 
with  our  consciousness  of  what-we-are. 

Now,  the  consciousness  in  Jesus  that  He  is,  in  Being,  '  One ' 
with  the  Father,  but  that  His  Will  is  negated  by  the  Will  of 
the  Father,  proves  that  He  has  no  consciousness  of  Will  as 
counting  for  the  fundamental  postulate  of  Being.  Being  abides 
when  Will  has  vanished.  For  the  fact  remains  that  when  He 
has  annihilated  His  Will  He  is  all  the  more  assertive  of  even 
greater  Being.  But,  undoubtedly,  what  we  then  conceive  to  be 
the  "personality  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth"  built  up  on  such  a  Will- 
Quality  so  negated,  is  now  only  thinkable  as  Space-Being.  The 
*  personality '  is  transcended  in  our  consciousness  of  What-He- 
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Is,  which  is  not  so  transcended  but  is  more  and  more  affirmed 
through  such  sublation  of  His  "  personality." 

We  draw  a  deep  distinction,  then,  between  the  conception 
of  personality  as  based  on  Will,  and  our  consciousness  of  what- 
we-are.     Consequently  we  may  have  separate  conceptions  of 
the    Personalities   defined   as    Father,   Son,   and    Holy   Ghost, 
recognising  in  each  a  separate  Will  which  each  may  subdue 
or  follow,  and  yet  have  a  Consciousness  of  Being  in  which  all 
these  'personalities'  are  sublated  as  Whole-Being,  and  in  which 
we    find    Whole-Directive-Energy   which    knows    no    personal 
limitations  of  unit-will  absolutely.     What  we  really  have  before 
us,  in  this  process,  is  the  transcendence  of  Will,  as  we  conceive 
ii,  by  our  consciousness  of  Whole-Will  which  cannot   be  put 
under   conceptuality.      And    therefore    we    should    expect    to 
find  that  consciousness  in  Jesus  which  sublates  the  wills  of  all 
men  in  His  own,  and  which  sublates  His  own  will  in  the  will 
of  His  Father.     But  we  should  also  expect  that  when  ultimate 
*  personality '  is  sublated,  the  wide-open  consciousness  of  Whole- 
Being   should   have  no  'Will'  affirmed  in    it,  except  that  of 
Whole- Will:  Whole-Energy:  Is:  Being.      With   the  sublation 
of  '  personality  '  sublation  of  Will  should  also  take  place.     And 
this  is  exactly  what  Jesus  teaches.     In  his  doctrine  of  highest 
Being,  i.e,,  of  God  who  is  Spirit,  and  still  more  so  of  His  con- 
scious 'I  am,'  there  is  no  affirmation  of  a  particular  will,  even 
as  there  is  none  of  personality.     The  Father-personality  is  the 
ultimate  of  Objectivity  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  and  with 
the  sublation  of  all  personality  in  His  consciousness  of  Whole- 
Being,  all   consciousness  of  Will  also  vanishes.     The  Is-Con- 
sciousness  alone  abides  enclosing  all  that  has  been  subsumed 
within  it.     Jesus  rends  every  limitation  asserted  in  every  con- 
ception  of  *  personality '  and  will,  and  affirms  in  their  stead  the 
full-open  absolute  consciousness  of  Reality;  What-Is. 

297.  From  what  has  been  already  said  regarding  Substance 
(§  180,  181),  It  will  be  evident  that  Jesus  also  teaches  that  His 
*  personality,'  in  as  far  as  it  can  be  held  to  be  '  single,  substantial, 
mdivisible,  and  one,'  is  under  change  or  process.  ''  I  and  my  Father 
are  one^  "  I  in  them  and  thou  in  me,"  "  Abide  in  me  and  I  in 
you,"  "  Whosoever  receiveth  me,  receiveth  ?tot  me,  but  Him  that 
sent  me,"  and  other  similar  passages  prove  the  same  remission 
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of  *  personality'   to    the    <;nar>^  ^^«     • 

"cease  to  be,"  but  He  ceases  to  be""'"'  >"'  '°"  "°' 
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Being.      As   He  conceives   Himself    H.   ^        T  ^^""'' 

Without ...._,  .n, ,  ,3  f.:n;  Sth^r  :;r  L  Ser 
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from  our  conception  of  any  one  whaf  of  th  ^^  ""  ""''^'■""" 
our  consciousness  that  we  can  d;fine  L  per  n'T'T  'S'T  '" 
been  reduced  to  'Nothincr'?     u  Personal   ?     Has  it  not 

other  consciousness  of    ?ch.pSrnam;"s  ""  "'  '''''  ^">' 
Being?  personality    save  one  of  Space- 
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Is,  which  is  not  so  transcended  but  is  more  and  more  affirmed 
through  such  sublation  of  His  "  personality." 

We  draw  a  deep  distinction,  then,  between  the  conception 
of  personality  as  based  on  Will,  and  our  consciousness  of  what- 
we-are.  Consequently  we  may  have  separate  conceptions  of 
the  Personalities  defined  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
recognising  in  each  a  separate  Will  which  each  may  subdue 
or  follow,  and  yet  have  a  Consciousness  of  Being  in  which  all 
these  'personalities'  are  sublated  as  Whole-Being,  and  in  which 
we  find  Whole-Directive-Energy  which  knows  no  personal 
limitations  of  unit-will  absolutely.  What  we  really  have  before 
us,  in  this  process,  is  the  transcendence  of  Will,  as  we  conceive 
it,  by  our  consciousness  of  Whole-Will  which  cannot  be  put 
under  conceptuality.  And  therefore  we  should  expect  to 
find  that  consciousness  in  Jesus  which  sublates  the  wills  of  all 
men  in  His  own,  and  which  sublates  His  own  will  in  the  will 
of  His  Father.     But  we  should  also  expect  that  when  ultimate 

*  personality '  is  sublated,  the  wide-open  consciousness  of  Whole- 
Being  should  have  no  'Will'  affirmed  in  it,  except  that  of 
Whole  Wr:  Whole-Energy:  Is:  Being.  With  the  sublation 
of  '  personality '  sublation  of  Will  should  also  take  place.  And 
this  is  exactly  what  Jesus  teaches.  In  his  doctrine  of  highest 
Being,  i.e.,  of  God  who  is  Spirit,  and  still  more  so  of  His  con- 
scious *  I  am,'  there  is  no  affirmation  of  a  particular  will,  even 
as  there  is  none  of  personality.  The  Father-personality  is  the 
ultimate  of  Objectivity  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  and  with 
the  sublation  of  all  personality  in  His  consciousness  of  Whole- 
Being,  all  consciousness  of  Will  also  vanishes.  The  Is-Con- 
sciousness  alone  abides  enclosing  all  that  has  been  subsumed 
within  it.  Jesus  rends  every  limitation  asserted  in  every  con- 
ception of 'personality '  and  will,  and  affirms  in  their  stead  the 
full-open  absolute  consciousness  of  Reality;  What-Is. 

297.  From  what  has  been  already  said  regarding  Substance 
(§  180,  181),  it  will  be  evident  that  Jesus  also  teaches  that  His 

*  personality,'  in  as  far  as  it  can  be  held  to  be  '  single,  substantial, 
indivisible,  and  one,'  is  under  change  or  process.  "  I  and  my  Father 
are  onel'  "  I  in  them  and  thou  in  me,"  "  Abide  in  me  and  I  in 
you,"  "  Whosoever  receiveth  me,  receiveth  not  me,  but  Him  that 
sent  me,"  and  other  similar  passages  prove  the  same  remission 
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of  *  personality'   to    the    space-consciousness.     He    does    not 
*'cease^  to   be,"   but    He   ceases   to   be   a  'single,   substantial, 
indivisible-unit,  or  one'  'person'  whom  we  can  designate  'Jesus 
of  Nazareth.'     In  His  consciousness,  if  not  in  ours,  the  Father 
and  He  are  not  dual-being  but  unit-being,  and  it  is  the  same 
with  His  '  r  and  '  them,'  His  '  me  '  and  '  you  ' ;  and  such  unit- 
being  cannot  be  conceived  except  as  spatial,  or,  as  the  theologians 
say, '  spiritual.'    We  may  call  it  what  we  please,  it  is  being  which 
cannot  enter  our  consciousness  save  as  Space-Being.     All  the 
qualities   and    quantities    of  'personality'    have   vanished,    for 
without  this  we  could   not  conceive  two  persons  to  be  Same- 
Being.      As    He   conceives   Himself,  He   is  without    Will,  and 
without  Substance,  and  is  as  truly  the  Father  as  He  is  Himself. 

298.  II.   and    III.     He   likewise   negates   all    His   feelings, 
thoughts,  purposes,  aims,  and  desires,  in  the  same  way  as  we 
have  seen   Him   negate   His  'will'  and    the   substance  of  His 
'personality.'      For    each    of    these    particular    'qualities'    of 
personality  is  dependent  upon  His  Life,  a  term  which  includes 
more    than    feeling,  willing,  and   conating,  and    He   does   not 
regard  even  His  Life  as  His  own.     He  calls  upon  all  to  lose 
this  Life  in  order  that  they  may  save  it.     So  far  as  Life  is 
necessary  to  our  consciousness  of  '  personality,'  He  withdraws 
It  from  what-he-is,  and  "lays  it  down"  in  order  that  He  may 
"take  It  again."      What-He-is  is  not  dependent  upon  this  Life 
But  when  Will,  Substance,  Unit-Being,  and  Life  are  withdrawn 
from  our  conception  of  any  one,  what  of  that  being  remains  in 
our  consciousness  that  we  can  define  as  '  personal '  ?     Has  it  not 
been  reduced  to  'Nothing'?     Have  we,  or  can  we  have,  any 
other  consciousness  of  such  'personality'  save  one  of  Space- 
Being  ?  ^ 

^  In  like  manner  Jesus  affirms  that  His  'words'  and  His 
works  are  not  His  own  but  His  who  sent  Him  So 
completely  is  He  not  Himself,  as  a 'self;  to  Himself,  that  He 
declares  "  I  can  do  nothing  of  myself"  "  The  word  which  ve 
hear  is  not  mine,  but  the  Father's  which  sent  me"  "The 
Father  m  me  doeth  His  works."  He  repudiates  His  'person- 
ality   as  being  the  source  of  what  He  either  Thinks,  Does  or 

wr;    ^         '■^.'"^'"''    '''^"'   °'"  *''^   'personality'   of  Jesus? 
What  characteristic,  quality,  or  feature  is  left  us  by  whidi  to 
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form  a  concept  of*  personality'  for  Him  ?     Have  we  more  than 
a  space-being  consciousness  regarding  Him  ? 

299.  Transcendence  of  the  Jesus-Personality  is  practically 
admitted  by  Bishop  Westcott  in  the  following  statements. 
"Icr  ct  Sonship  involves  perfect  identity  of  will  and  action 
with  the  Father."  "Separate  action  on  His  part  is  an  impossi- 
bihh) .  ns  being  a  contradiction  of  His  unity  with  the  Father." 
'•His  action  is  not  only  coincident  but  coextensive  with  the 
action  of  the  Father"  (Gospel  of  St  John,  p.  85,  on  v.  19). 
Nevertheless,  when  we  have  unity  of  Being  and  'perfect 
id 
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of  will  and  action'  in  that  unit-being,  we  cannot 
predicate  '  personality '  of  the  same  save  as  of  one  total 
Personality.  Which  'personality,'  then,  are  we  to  sacrifice? 
I'hc  iiualit)  uf  the  two  'persons'  is  incognizable,  and  is 
reduced  to  space-inobjectivity.  Do  we  count  the  Father- 
PersonaHty  as  nil?  Must  we  count  the  Jesus-Person  as  still 
conceptual  and  representable  to  our  thought?  Would  not 
this  course  run  counter  to  His  own  consciousness  of  the  Father- 
Person  as  being  the  Highest  Person  either  in  Heaven  or  on 
earth  ?  And  would  not  this  course  be  directly  in  the  face 
of  His  own  teaching  that  JF/7/,  and  Life  must  be  denied  and 
laid  down,  and  sacrificed  for  the  will  of  the  Father  and  the 
Father-Life  eternal  ?  Does  not  His  language  expressly  enforce 
the  fact  of  His  abolition  of  'personality,  as  we  think  it,  for 
that  consciousness  of  space-being  which  for  Him,  as  for  ourselves, 
is  our  ultimate  consciousness  of  What-we-are  ? 

The  abolition  of  personality  has  not  the  same  context  of  con- 
sciousness to  Jesus  as  it  has  to  us.  W^e  think  of  abolition  of 
*  Will  and  Life '  as  abolition  of  being,  but  He  of  abolition  of  our 
concepts  of  Being.  Our  conceptual  '  Will '  and  '  Life '  are  untrue 
to  fact,  and  in  discarding  or  '  laying  down  '  both,  we  do  not  militate 
against  what  we  really  are.  We  rather  advance  a  higher 
realisation  of  what-we-are  to  our  experience.  Every  sacrifice 
Jesus  makes  throughout  His  earthly  existence  is  based  on 
this  context  of  consciousness.  '  Personality,'  as  men  conceive 
it  is,  to  Jesus,  utterly  untrue  to  His  consciousness  of  What-Is. 
He  seeks  to  destroy  the  concept  of  our  imperfect  judgment 
in  order  to  establish  the  Reality  of  our  Absolute  Consciousness. 

Ir  mscendence  of  the  Jesus-Personality  is  clearly  affirmed 
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by  Him.     This  is  more    emphatically  confirmed    in    the   word 
He  employs.     In  the  statement,  "  I  and  the  Father  are  One" 
(John,  x.  30),  the  word  for  '  One '  is  the  neuter  h.     As  Tertullian 
pointed  out,  it  is  not   Unus  but  Unum.     It  is  neither  masculine 
nor   feminine.      The  Son  and   Father,  therefore,  are  not  One 
Person,  but  One  Thing,  or  One  Essence.     Perhaps  the  intention 
of  Jesus  was  to  teach  '  one  Being.'     What  is  certain  is  that,  in 
it,  'personality'  is  sublated  and  transcended  m  impersonality, 
as  we  cogitate  that  concept     The  'One'  is  not  different-being 
from  the  '  I  '-person  Jesus,  nor  from  the  Father-Person.     Each 
is  IT.     And  IT  is  more  than  either  '  person.' 

And  being  neuter,  the  signification  of  '  Son '  is  then  im- 
possible for  fesus.  'I  Am '  is  the  only  characterisation  of 
What-He-Is,  in  this  transcendence,  for  the  'I  Am'  conscious- 
ness does  not  connote  sex-being,  man-being,  or  '  personality ' 
of  any  denomination.  It  contains  no  quality,  feature,  or 
characteristic,  save  space-connotations. 

300.  IV.  '  Personality,' it  is  said,  connotes  the  possession  of 
one  Life,  simple  and  indivisible.     But,  as  already  shown,  Jesus 
does  not  regard   His  Life  as  accounting  for  What-He-Is.     He 
lays  it  down  to   take  it  again.     It  is  a    motion  of  His  Being. 
It  is  not  His  own.     The  Father  gave  it  to  Him.     "  I  live  by 
the  Father."     "  For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  Himself,  even  so 
gave  he  to  the  son  also  to  have  life  in  himself"  (John,  v.  26). 
The   fountainhead    of  'personality,'   so   far   as  it   is  conceived 
to  be  Life,  lies  not  in  man  himself,  but  in  this  Father.     Seeing, 
therefore,  that  this  basis  of  '  personality '  is  not  in  ourselves,* 
originally,    can    we    expect     this    basis    to    remain    eternally 
permanent  as  it  is,  and  as  we  at  present  understand  it? 

That  Jesus  affirms  the  transcendence  of  this  'life'  there 
can  be  no  doubt  "  Let  him  deny  himself,"  implies  the  "  laying 
down  of  life,"  as  John  phrases  it  But,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  life  implies  the  summation  of  all  sensation,  feeling,  and 
thought,  as  we  are  able  to  cogitate  these  terms.  Yet  He 
negates  them  by  negating  Life,  and  assumes  that  His  hearers 
will  understand  that  What-He-Is  is  more  than  this  Life.  And 
although  He  frequently  speaks  of  His  Life  as  His  own,  as  we 
do  and  of  His  life  given  to  the  world,  and  of  Himself  as  '  The 
Life,'  yet  His  higher  consciousness  of  What-He-Is  rises  above 
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this  Life-Concept;    and  on    the   plane   of  what   we    know   as 
'personality'     He    has    no    affirmation    of    a    single,    unique, 
indivisible,   unit-life,   as   particularly  and    absolutely  His  own, 
and  as  permanently  His  own  eternally.     On  the  contrary,  His 
*  personality '  is  always  represented   as  in  the  flux  of  Change, 
and  Himself  is  beheld    as   deliberately  furthering    its    process 
of  transcendence.     He  deliberately  takes  away  from  us  every 
quality  of    personality'  for  Himself,  and  leaves  us  with   only 
the  same  consciousness  for  What-He-Is  that  we  have  for  Space- 
Being.     There  is  nothing  in  His  teaching  of  Being  to  sustain 
the    modern    conception   that   Real,  Permanent  Being  is   to  be 
found    in    Appearing,    Fluxional,    Being;    or   that    Personality 
and    Impersonality   exist    through    each    other    in    a    kind    of 
conflux   or  endosmosis  of  Being.      For  He  does  not  leave  us 
with  even  the  conceptions  of  substance  or  motion  for  what-he-is, 
and    therefore    He   cannot  be  affirmed  as  Being  unless  as  we 
affirm    Space-Being.     And    His    transcendence    of  Life,    in    a 
consciousness   that    He    is    more   than  Life  in  What-He-Is,  is 
rationally  sustained  in  our  own  consciousness  of  what-we-are. 
We   have    no    consciousness   of  a  thing,  Life,  in  What-we-are. 
We  are  conscious  only  of  motions  in  space-being.     What-we-are 
does    not   generate,   grow,    assimilate    nourishment,    propagate 
itself,   decrease,  decay,  or  die.     We    have   no  consciousness  of 
such  qualities  in  what-we-are.     What-we-are  does  not  appear, 
show,  or   become.     The  '  I  '-am  cousciousuqss,  fundamentally,  is 
the   same   as   we    all    have    for    the    Universe   fundamentally, 
viz.,  a  consciousness  of  Space,  and  space  as  also  Being.     The 
transcendence  of  personality,  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  is  com- 
pletely sustained  in  our  own  consciousness  of  What- Is. 

301.  V.  His  own  name  He  also  finds  insufficient  to  define 
His  conception  of  Himself,  in  all  He  Is.  In  His  own  teaching 
we  never  find  Him  favouring  a  permanent  definition  of  Him- 
self by  any  name.  Could  He  have  truthfully  done  so  ?  Did 
His  expression  "  I  am,"  to  Judas  and  his  predatory  band,  imply 
"I  3.m  Jesus''}  Probably  it  did,  but  perhaps  as  subject  to  the 
sense  in  which  St  Paul  is  said  to  have  heard  it  and  understood 
it.  In  any  case,  we  are  not  bound  to  assume  that  He  fixed  His 
person,  in  all  He  believed  Himself  to  be,  to  the  narrow  content 
of  any  name,  whether  it  were  'Jesus,'  'Christ,'  'Door,'  'Vine/ 
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'  Shepherd,'    '  Light,'   '  Truth,'   '  Way,'  '  the    Resurrection,'   •  the 
Life,'  or  even  'the  Stone'  which  the   builders  rejected.     His 
deliberate  purpose  seems  always  to  be  to  empty   Himself  of 
predicates  which  strictly  define  him  as  a  'person '  and  to  employ 
others  which  transcend  '  personality '  in  order  to  include  in  His 
Being  the  so-called  'impersonal'  as  well  as  the  'personal.'     As 
^^J^^ve  seen,  the  A^^;;^^  which  He  prefers  with  especial  emphasis 
IS  "Man"      And   however   we   may   decide   to   interpret   this 
term,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  He  did  not  intend  it  to  cover 
merely  what  we  mean  by  an  '  individual '  person.     It  gives  far 
more  than  the  connotations  attachable  to  the  "  son  of  Joseph 
and    Mary."     It   signifies  a   Nature,  and  not  a   mere  isolated 
'  personality.'     We  have  Type  in  it.     It  appears  quite  useless  as 
a  term  of  singularity.     And  those  who  are  anxious  to  'define' 
Jesus  by  a  singular  name,  forget  that  He  Himself  discourages 
every  such   course.     He  asserts  "I   am  come  in  my  Father's 
Name  "  (John,  v.  43).     This  Name  alone  is  to  be  "  Hallowed." 
For  this  Name  really  sums  up  the  content  of  every  other  name 
by  which  Jesus  has  characterised  Himself,  or  by  which  we  can 
define  Him.     And,  consequently,  just  as  His  Will,  His  Life,  with 
all  that  they  connote  of  '  personality,'  are  sublated  and  negated 
so  also  His  '  individuality,'  so  far  as  a  name  is  concerned  in  His 
definition  of  His  'personality,'  is  carried  up  and  beyond  the 
negation  of  all  such  '  personal '  qualities.     So  far  as  a  Name  can 
personalise  Him,  He  negates  it,  and  thereby  shows  His  convic- 
tion that  every  name  fails  to  define  true  personality.     The  WiLL, 
the  Life,  the  Name,  He  withdraws  from  His  consciousness  of 
'  personality,'  and  regards  them  all  as  subsumed  and  melted  in 
the  Flow  of  impermanence.     If  we  name  the  child,  we  name 
Jesus,  and  if  we  name  Jesus,  we  name  Him  who  sent  Him. 

We  shall  also  see  that  in  naming  The  Father,  we  only  give 
a  name  to  all  that  is  in  the  Universe,  conceptually  defined  It 
is  by  this  Name  that  Jesus  defines  the  Universe  to  Himself,  for 
everything  within  its  compass  is,  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus 
Fathered.  Therefore  is  He  ''Lord  of  heaven  and  earth'' 
(Matt.  xi.  25).  And  it  is  in  this  sense  that  we  should  perhaps 
interpret  the  Name,  "  Son  of  Man."  In  this  Name,  "  Man  "  is 
named  universally.  Jesus  as  an  individual  man  is  named  in  it 
but  so  also  are  the  great  collective  conceptions.  Child,  Son' 
Father.     It  is  not  a  name  which  merely  mediates  a  conception 
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of  individuality,  but  universality  as  well.  And  this  is  clear  in 
the  fact  that  Father  as  a  term  does  not,  in  the  consciousness  of 
Jesus,  limit  itself  to  a  conception  which  excludes  Child,  or  Son, 
or  Man;  for  His  'Father'  is  as  much  a  Child  as  Father,  as 
much  Man  as  Son.  The  h'athcr  is  received  when  we  receive 
the  Son,  and  the  Son  is  received  when  we  receive  the  Child. 
"  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father."  •'  I  am  in  the 
Father  and  the  Father  in  me."  "  I,  the  Child,  the  Son,  the 
Man,  andthQ  Father,  are  C^w,"  Whether,  therefore,  His  names 
be  individual  or  universal,  particular  or  collective,  their  connota- 
tions of  Being  conceptual  are  far  more  than  their  actual  conceptual 
content  Their  bounding  limits  are  seen  to  melt  away  from 
mere  individual  '[^r.-^onality'  towards  a  conscio^isncss  of  Being 
which  tran$cci»ds  them.  That  is  to  say»  cvcr>'  so-called  Name 
of  Je$u-<  denotes  Impcrmanencc  of  Being,  just  as  the  terms 
Brain,  Blood,  and  Breath  denote  the  impcrmanencc  of  the 
motions  of  our  Body;  or  as  an  idea,  impression,  or  sensation 
conxK>tes  the  impcrmanencc  of  Thought 

Jesus  therefore  refuses  to  be  defined  by  one  name  exclusively 
individualistic  He  casts  forth  from  His  *  perianal ity '  every 
name  or  designation  which  personalises  Him  as  One,  Separate^ 
Unique,  Iixlcpcndent,  Isolated  'person/  wholly  and  absolutely 
afart  in  His  being  from  all  beings, 

302.  Vf.  Neither  does  He  claim  to  have  and  to  hold 
exclusive  possession  of  a  *  space*  in  which  He  is  absolutely 
isolated  by  Himself,  and  which  no  other  *  person*  can  occupy 
save  Himself  abi«)lutely.  \Vc  can  only  understand  such 
pasM^fes as," Thou  in  mc,""*I  />  the  Father/'  '^tlMr  Father  in 
me/*  "  I  in  them  and  thou  in  mc/*  and  many  others  of  a 
kindred  connotation,  to  mean  that  space-being  is  whole  and 
common  being  to  Father,  Son,  Man.  or  Child.  It  is  in  this 
consciousness  that  Jesus  transcends  individualisii^  terms,  and 
affirms  Wholc-Bcin|f  as  that  of  which  Father,  Son,  Man,  or 
Child  are  but  mediating  concepts.  Every  'quality'  of  being 
vihich  can  be  placed  under  either  of  these  concepts  \%  to  Jesus, 
and  in  His  consciousness,  unreal  in  that  it  is  im|>crmancnt 
ultimately^  and  can  be  eliminated  from  the  'persons*  who 
thereby  **  cease  to  be," 

Clearly,  then,  in  this  consciousness  of  Jesus,  the '  personality ' 
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of  our  psychologies,  philosophies,  and  theologies  is  transcended. 
He  leaves  us  witlioul  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  category,  01 
quality  by  whidi  we  can  think,  cognize,  recognize,  or  conceive 
Hb  individual  'personality'  as  Jesus.  His  Will  is  Father-Will, 
His  Life  is  Father- Life.  His  name  is  Father-name,  His  i>crson 
IS  Father-person,  for  He  is  One  (o)  with  llie  Father. 

303.  It  must  be  evident,  too,  that  Jesus,  in  using  the  above 
noted  terms  concerning  the '  personalities '  of  Father,  Man,  and 
Himself,  inferentially  withdraw^i  from  them  the  cat^ory  of 
Substancf,  as  we  are  able  to  conceive  it.  As  He  ditxrusscs  two 
and  three  and  mure  *  persons  *  as  all  *  in  *  each  other,  it  is  clearly 
impassible  for  us  to  apply  to  cither  the  cat^or>*  of  'substance.' 
It  is  the  unthinkable.  Moreover,  we  have  tried  to  show  above 
that  no  one  has  any  consciousncKs  of  substance  in  the  connota* 
tions  of  the  per«>nal  "  I/'  except  as  SNdstana-  is  taken  to  mean 
sfiiUf  (§  181).  For  Jesus  is  not  seeking  to  aboli^i  our  consdous* 
ncss  of  $pace  when  He  speaks  of  one  person  being  *  in  *  another 
person.  He  is  ratlier  abolishing  <wr  conception  of  perscnaiity^ 
and  affirming  space  ami  wkat-u^t^re  as  yuldinp:  an  identical 
consciousness.  To  abolish  space  in  the  consciousness  of  any  one 
is  the  ab«>lutcly  impossible,  for  the  simple  reason  that  thb 
consciousness  gives  u^  no  'qualities*  of  its  being  which  we 
can  withdraw,  eliminate,  or  annihilate.  It  has  no  'qualities/ 
yet  it  docs  not  "cease  to  be.**  It  is  rather  the  most  insistent 
and  subsistcnt  consciousness  we  have  of  Ucing  And  it  is  this 
Being  which  Jesus  is  insisting  upon  for  Himself,  for  Man,  and 
for  the  Father,  It  is  the  real  Permanent  Being,  transeendii^ 
all  '  personal  *  being  which  is  in  the  flood  of  all  that  is  flowing 
ai>d  passing  away. 

\Vc  are  shut  up  to  this  conclusion  as  the  only  possible  one 
to  be  drawn  frum  the  unmistakable  data  given  in  tlie  words  of 
Jesuit,  Beyond  all  doubt.  He  persistently  withdrawn;  from  our 
minds  every  category  by  which  His  '  Personality*  can  be  con- 
ccivcd  in  our  understandings.  **Thc  son  can  do  nothii^  of 
himself."  **  I  can  of  mine  own  .self  do  nothing,"  "  If  1  honour 
myself,  my  honour  is  nothing."  "Then  shall  ye  knou'  that  I 
am.  and  that  I  do  nothing  of  myself."  When  He  wills,  it  is 
His  Father  willing.  When  He  acts,  it  is  the  Father  that  works 
His  works.     When   He  is  conscious  of  Life,  it  is  the  Life  of 
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the  Father.  When  He  speaks,  the  words  are  those  of  His 
Father,  and  not  His  own.  He  does  nothing  of  Himself.  He 
cannot,  therefore,  be  put  under  a  name,  for  He  has  come  in  the 
name  of  the  Father.  He  is  the  Father,  to  be  seen  of  all  men, 
as  He  plainly  declares.  He  frees  what- He-is  as  Son  from  the 
qualified,  the  categorical,  and  the  historical,  as  we  conceive 
and  cognize  these,  and  through  the  nothingness  of  the  Son, 
qualifies  what-He-is,  as  Father-Being.  He  transcends  the 
personality  of  Himself,  the  Son. 

Now  it  is  a  scientific  fact  that  we  can  all  sublate  our  wills, 
passions,  purposes,  ideas,  and  sensations  in  a  consciousness  of 
Being  which  we  are  convinced  is  not  enclosed  within  all  we 
conceive  to  be  our  '  persons.'  Even  Life  we  do  not  feel  to  be 
our  very  own.  Every  feeling,  every  thought,  every  motion  of 
will,  may  be  so  negated.  But  this  is  the  annihilation  of 
'personality'  as  we  usually  conceive  it.  Take  feeling,  think- 
ing, and  conation  away  from  the  predicates  of  our  being  and 
what  is  left  of  our  'personality'?  Nothing.  Yet  we  are  still 
conscious  that  all  we  are,  IS.  Jesus  affirms  all  the  more  our 
permanent  being  after  all  we  attribute  to  'personality*  has 
been  extinguished ! 

304.  It  is  here,  of  course,  that  He  far  transcends  the  con- 
clusions which  are  philosophically  affirmed  by  the  great  thinkers 
of  the  East  and  the  West.     Buddha,  for  example,  in  his  earnest 
search  for  deliverance  from  the  Impermanent,  delineates  step  by 
step  the  journey  he  pursues,  until  he  arrives  at  that  conscious- 
ness of  Permanent  Being  which  gives  him  at  the  same  time 
a  true  consciousness  of  deliverance  from  all  change  inherent  in 
his  •  personality.'     He  begins  by  placing  behind  him  the  "  idea 
of  form"  internal  and  external.     "Bypassing  quite  beyond  all 
idea  of  form,  by  putting  an  end  to  all  idea  of  resistance,  by 
paying   no  attention  to  the   idea   of  distinction,  he,  thinking 
*  It  is  all  infinite  space,'  reaches  (mentally)  and  remains  in  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  the  idea  of  the  infinity  of  space  is  the 
only  idea  that  is  present— this  is  the  fourth  stage  of  deliver- 
ance."    Similarly,  the  one  who  is  being  freed  from  all  desire  of 
Existence  leaves  this  idea  of  'infinite  space'  behind  him,  and 
reaches  a  consciousness  which  enables  him  to  say,  '  It  is  all 
infinite   reason.'     He  further  advances  beyond  this  conscious- 
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ness  to  one  in  which  he  finds  '  Nothing  at  all  exists.'  There 
are  then  but  two  more  stages  to  go  until  he  attains  Deliverance, 
or  Nirvana.  "  By  passing  quite  beyond  all  idea  of  nothingness 
he  reaches  (mentally)  and  remains  m  the  state  of  mind  to 
which  neither  ideas  nor  the  absence  of  ideas  are  specially 
present" — a  state  which  admits  him  to  the  goal  of  his  long 
quest,  viz.,  a  "  state  of  mind  in  which  both  sensations  and  ideas 
have  ceased  to  be."  This  is  the  eighth  stage  in  the  famous 
"  Eightfold  Path"  of  Buddhistic  Deliverance  from  the  burden  of 
Being  {Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xi.,  par.  33-42). 

Modern  Philosophy  has  advanced  no  further  than  the 
philosophy  of  Buddha.  Buddha  simply,  as  we  can  see, 
engages  in  the  process  of  withdrawing  every  category  of 
personality  from  our  conceptions  until  the  '  person '  is  reduced 
to  a  consciousness  of  Nothing.  Buddha,  of  course,  called  for 
the  entire  repression  of  the  existence  and  pride  of  the  "  I  am  " 
consciousness.  All  personality  must  be  abolished.  There 
could  be  no  'deliverance,'  and  no  Nirvana,  until  this  were 
effected.  And  he  never  hesitated  to  take  the  step  into 
Nothing  in  order  to  attain  the  unthinkable  yet  Permanent 
Being  sans  personality.  Modern  philosophers  of  the  West 
hesitate  to  eliminate  '  personality '  from  their  conceptions  of 
Being.  To  do  this  would  not,  they  believe,  give  them  Reality 
but  Unreality !  The  Nothing-consciousness  is  Nothing  to  them, 
'and  it  is  nothing  more'!  Yet  it  yielded  a  consciousness  of 
Permanent  Being  to  Buddha,  and  therein  he  read  his  conscious- 
ness "without  mistakes  "  so  far.  For  higher  enlightenment  and 
deeper  truth  than  Buddha  saw,  we  are  indebted  to  The  Master. 

305.  For,  with  Jesus,  Personality  is  not  swallowed  up  of 
Impersonality,  nor  Life  buried  in  the  womb  of  Death,  as 
Buddha  would  suggest.  Buddha  believed  that  he  passed  into 
absolute  bliss  by  the  loss  of  consciousness  of  self,  and  the 
annihilation  of  'personality.'  The  whole  teaching  of  Jesus 
assumes  that  man  rises  into  absolute  beatitude  by  gainings 
not  losing,  the  supreme  consciousness  of  what-he-is.  A^an  by 
widening  upwards  all  his  limited  conceptions  of  personality  gains 
what  these  limitatioyis  always  hide  from  him,  viz.,  consciousftess 
of  unlimited  being:  what  Is:  Reality.  In  the  Doctrine  of 
Jesus,  the    Nothing-consciousness    not    only    leads    us    to    a 
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realisation   of    Whole-Being,   for  which   Child,   Man,   Son    of 
Man,   Father,   are   mediatory,   or    revelational    terms,   but    to 
a   realisation   of    this   Whole-Being    as    that    in   which    both 
Personality  and  Impersonality,  Life  and  Death,  and  all  similar 
Relativities    are    sublated,   and    in    which,    moreover,   Whole- 
Being    is    Personal    and    Livings  with    no    possible     relative 
'  Impersonal '  or  '  Dying '  conceivable  in  it.    He  affirms,  in  short, 
that  our  consciousness  of  Space,  'within'  us  or  'without'  usj 
is  also  a  natural  consciousness  of  Ultimate  or  Whole-Person- 
ality  and    Ultimate    or    Whole-Life.     He    calls   it    'Eternal,' 
'Everlasting,'  'Abiding  forever,'  'Shall   not  perish,'   and  such 
like  terms.     He  always  conveys  in  each  of  these  expressions 
the  meaning  that  no  possible  relativity  of  Temporality,  Flow, 
or  'passing  away'  is  to  be  found  in  it.     It  is  Being  without 
the  least  shred  of  'relation,'  'quality,'  or  characteristic  in  it; 
yet  again  it  is  Being  in  which  ^//we  are  conscious  of  conceptual 
being,  or  of  *  God '  as  being,  is  fulfilled,  exalted,  and  glorified. 

Buddha  sought  to  realise  Being  through  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, Jesus  by  gaining  our  highest  consciousness,  of  what-we- 
are.  The  process  of  suppression  of  consciousness  in  Buddha  is 
reversed  by  Jesus  in  one  of  ever  fuller  and  fuller  consciousness 
of  What-Is :  Reality :  Space-Being.  Buddha  saw  the  seed  fall 
into  the  ground  and  die,  but  he  did  not  see  it,  beyond  death, 
alive  and  bearing  much  fruit.  This  was  the  vision  alone  of  Jesus.' 
The  Space-Consciousness  which  both  East  and  West  have 
found  so  pressing,  so  insistent,  so  overpowering  in  its  strength 
of  sovereignty  beyond  every  other  consciousness ;  so  ineradi- 
cable from  the  necessary  postulates  of  Knowledge  and  Being  ; 
is  the  same  great  consciousness  which  we  find  fundamental  in 
the  Teaching  of  Jesus.  But  with  him  it  never  leads  to  'empty 
nullity,'  *  impersonal'  being,  blank  lack  of  life  and  motion, 
*  nirvana,'  but  to  the  utmost  conceivable  negation  of  such,  and 
the  affirmation  of  the  fullest  consciousness  of  Being,  on  the  basis 
of  our  consciousness  of  what-we-are. 

306.  But  is  it  not  the  weakness  of  both  Eastern  and  Western 
philosophy  that  they  have  never  admitted  into  their  postulates 
the  mediating  category  of  Life?  There  has  been  no  mediating 
postulate  set  between  the  extremes  of  Thought  and  Being. 
Hence  the  necessity  to  find  the  Ultimate  Postulate  in  either  the 


Hegelian  '  Notion  '  or  the  Buddhistic  '  Nirvana.'     In  each  system 
the  entire  sphere  of  Life,  with  its  millionfold  connotations  of 
Vitality,  has  been  ignored  and  disrespected.     The  Father,  the 
Child,  the  Poet,  the  Biologist,  Motherhood,  Social  and  National 
enthusiasms,   and    much    besides,   are   all    frowned    upon   and 
negated  when  they  seek  a  place  in  these  cosmologies.     Conse- 
quently, we  may  either  have  from  Buddha  a  desperate  oblitera- 
tion of  all  '  Personality  '  and  that  Knowledge  which  it  sustains, 
or  with  Hegel  an  exaggerated  exaltation  of  Knowledge,  and  its 
eternal  permanence  affirmed  in  its  identity  with  'personality,' 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  '  Notion.'     In  either  case  we 
miss  the  mediating  living  personality  which  is  so  familiar  in  our 
everyday  conceptions  of  ourselves,  and  we  never  find  the  way 
out  of  our  '  personality '  to  either  Notion  or  Nirvana.     East  and 
West,  by  their  highest  minds,  have  acknowledged  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  the  consciousness  of  Space,  but  both  have 
denied  it  Life.     "  Space  is  Dead,"  has  been  the  accepted  inter- 
pretation of  this  consciousness.     The  consciousness   of  it  has 
been  that  it  was  less  than  Life,  instead  of  being  far  more,  by 
our  consciousness  of   Infinity.     To  build  upon  the  space-con- 
sciousness was  to  build  upon  Death,  and  living  *  personality ' 
has   refused    to  yield   itself  to   that   '  Gorgon ' !     It   has   been 
considered  better  to  bear  those  ills  of '  personality '  from  which 
yet  every  thought  turns  back  dissatisfied,  than  fly  to  those  of 
the  narrow  and   too  straitened    Notion,  or   the   too  expansive 
Nirvana. 

There  are  signs  in  modern  thinking  that  this  postulate  of 
Life  must  be  founded  in  its  proper  place  in  any  system  of 
universal  interpretation  of  Being.  The  consciousness  of  the 
Whole  of  Being  appears  to  be  felt  to  be  impossible  apart  from 
it.  We  seem  to  see  in  the  able  works  of  Eucken  and  Bergson 
an  effort  to  redeem  this  lost  position.  So  far,  however,  such 
efforts  do  not  seem  to  have  profited  by  the  deep  lessons  of  the 
past.  Buddha  and  Hegel  recognised  to  the  full  the  space- 
consciousness,  though  under  different  terms,  but  both  regarded 
it  as  the  abode  of  blank  Being  and  Abstraction.  Modern 
writers,  of  whom  Bergson  and  Eucken  appear  to  be  the  best 
representatives,  emphasise  Life  and  'Spiritual'  Life,  but  they 
leave  aside  the  consciousness  of  Space  as  fundamental.  And 
'Spirit'  is  pure  assumption.     We  are  no  more  conscious  of  the 
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Thing  'Spirit'  than  we  are  of  the  Thing  'Life.'     It  is  but  a 
swing  of  the  old  pendulum  to  the  other  side.     Space  to  them 
does  not  yield  a  consciousness  of  Personality,  and  therefore  we 
are  not  surprised  that  it  is  avoided  as  a  Nullity.      And  yet  it  is 
an  open-eyed  truth  to  every  one  that  no  consciousness  of  Life 
or  any  conception  which  we  may  form  of  Life,  can  ever  yield  to 
us  a  consciousness  of   Eternal    Permanence    for  What-we-are 
conscious  we  are.     It  is  a  conception  that  never  gives  us  any 
other  consciousness  than  simply  the  Flow  at  its  worthiest  and 
best.     It  is  never  other,  that  is,  than  the  Correlative  of  Death. 
It  is  never  Whole-Being  to  us.     We  do  not  escape  from  a  cleft 
universe  by  founding  on  it,  nor  from  the  Plurality,  the  Duality,  and 
the  Unity  of  all  the  dreary  past.     The  parade  of  scientific  facts  by 
which  it  is  sought  to  be  sustained  may  serve  many  useful  and 
meritorious  purposes,  but  no  so-called  'scientific'  fact  ever  so 
much  as  explains  its  own  existence,  and  need  not  be   asked 
to     explain    ours.      The    one    'scientific'    fact    of    Space     is 
the  only  Fact   that  can    do    this,    and  when    we  realise   with 
Jesus  that,  in  the  consciousness  of  it,  we  have  all  and  far  more 
than  our  consciousness  of  Personality  and  Life  can  bestow  upon 
us,  we  shall,  like  Him,  see  in  it  the  glorious  transcendence  of 
both  conceptions  of  Personality  and  Life,  and  realise  the  fuller 
Whole-Being  after  which  our  deepest  consciousness  continually 
craves.     We  shall  also  realise  the  true  consciousness  of  Eternal 
Permanence,  unchanging  for  ourselves  and  for  the  All  that  is 
truly  All. 

307.  Jesus  places  Life  into  His  interpretation  of  Existence 
with  as  much  care  and  emphasis  as  He  postulates  Space.     It  is 
by  the  Life-category  that  He  shows  the  medisitor y />rocess  of  the 
passing  of '  personality,'  as  we  conceive  it,  to  that  higher  concep- 
tion of  Being  which  He  embodies  in  the  term  '  Spirit,'  and  which 
is  shown  below  to  have  no  other  possible  content  for  our  con- 
sciousness than  Space-Being.     Thought,  Life,  Spirit,  are  distinct 
representative  postulates  in  three  distinct  spheres  of  His  great 
mterpretation    of  What-we-are   and    What-God-Is.     And    His 
method    of  interpretation    is   exactly  the   one   which    modern 
philosophy  finds  impossible  and  yet  retain  Being.     He  negates 
every  quality  or  relation  by  which  we  characterise  what  we-are 
and  where  we  find  a  Blank,  He  reveals  the  highest  consciousness 
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of  glorified  Being.     "  A  thing  without  qualities  is  clearly  unreal," 
Prof  F.    H.    Bradley  boldly  affirms  {Appear.  &  Real.,  p.   130). 
"  Isolate  a  thing  from  all  its  relations,  and  try  to  assert  it  by 
itself,"  says  Prof  E.  Caird  {Hegel,  162),  "at  once  you  find  that 
you  have   negated    it,  as  well   as  its  relations.     The   thing   in 
itself  is   nothing."     Philosophy  says   "  It    is  nothing "  !     Jesus, 
after  stripping  Himself  of  every  relation,  quality  or  character- 
istic by  which  we  know  Him  to  be  a  person,  declares  that  He  is 
the  Father!     Through  the  utmost  negation  of  personality,'  as 
it  is  summed  up  in  Thought  for  us  all.  He  substantiates  a  deeper 
postulate  of  Life,  and   condenses  that   postulate  in  the   term 
"  Father."     He  puts  Life  as  a  mediating  conception  between  the 
extremes   of  Thought   and    Whole-Being.     Men  thought  they 
saw  a  'personality,'  Jesus,  who  had  Form,  life,  will,  love,  act, 
word,  work,  motion,  and  mission,  yet  He  denuded  Himself  of  all 
of  these  and  affirmed  what-He-was,  to  be  still  more  as  '  Father,' 
when  all  these  were  negated.     His  Life  was  not  His,  nor  Him', 
and  their  Thought  of  Him  was  based  on  a  transient  Appearance. 
Both  Thought  and    Appearance,  however,  were  based   on  the 
motions  of  Life,  and  as  the  Father,  this  Life  was  held  to   be 
Eternal,  Permanent  Being.     "  No  one  shall  pluck  them  out  of 
my    Father's    Hand."      There    was    every    encouragement    to 
believe    so,   for   Jesus    declared    the    Father   to    be    "Lord    of 
Heaven    and    Earth."      We    shall    see,    nevertheless,   that    in 
the   enlarging    consciousness    of  Jesus,    Life   with   all    it   con- 
notes  of  both  Father  and   Son,  heaven  and  earth,  is  also  a 
conception    of    Being    which    is     under    process    of    'passing 
away,'   in   order   to   reveal    the   deeper    postulate    of   'Spirit,' 
which  is  the    final   representative   term   which  Jesus  employs 
to  interpret  our  consciousness  of  Whole-Being.      There  is   no 
final  revelation  of  Eternal  Permanence  in  the  term  Father,  and 
it  is  only  used  as  mediatory  of  a  higher  consciousness  in  the 
Doctrine  of  Jesus. 

308.  The  facts  of  our  consciousness,  then,  are  (i.)  Personality 
is  eternally  permanent,  but  not  the  'personality'  of  Literature 
and  Philosophy.  The  '  personality '  of  disciples,  the  Child,  the 
Son  of  Joseph,  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Father,  is  under  process  and 
flow,  as  much  as  everything  framed  out  of  the  concepts  of 
Thought.     The    fundamental    implication    in    the    Doctrine    of 
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Jesus  is  that,  by  the  nature  of  Thought,  no  concept  or  concep- 
tion formed  by  it  can  indicate  other  than  what  is  in  the  Flow  of 
the   all,   and   that   the   *  personalities '   of  those  mentioned  are 
necessarily,  in  all  thoughts  of  them,  processional,  or  changing, 
and  passing  away.     Permanence  is  not  given  in  our  conscious- 
ness of  ///^w.     They  are  only  temporarily  helpful  and  revela- 
tional  as  Media.     Procession  of  Perso7tality,  as  taught  by  Jesus 
IS   indeed    but   the   highest    vision   of  that    Whole-Process    of 
Being  which  moderns  know  in  the  Cosmos  as  Evolution,     (ii.) 
No   conception   of  *  GoD '   can   be   accepted  and  sustained  as 
Eternally  Permanent  Being  which  fails  to  fulfil  that  conscious- 
ness of  eternally  permanent  being  which  we  each,  in  our  space- 
consciousness  of  ourselves,  have  for  our  own  being.     And  as  the 
concept  '  God  '  has  hitherto  been  built-up  out  of  the  qualities  and 
predicates  of  evanescent  'personalities,'  it  must  be  held  to  be 
also,   so  far,  necessarily  Impermanent.     This  is  in  accordance 
with  theistic  history  which  reveals  the  concept  '  God  '  as  ever 
changing  and  ever  varying  in  its  content  of  Deity.      For  this 
reason  Jesus  necessarily  allowed  all  such  *  God  '-concepts  to  lapse 
into  desuetude.    But  a  new  concept  of  God  required  an  antecedent 
new  definition  of  Man,  for  only  through  himself  can  man  form 
any  concept  of  God.     Past  conceptions  of  Man  had  traced  his 
descent  from  God,  not  through  Life  as  in  God,  but  through  God's 
power  of  creation.     Man  was  a  living  thing,  but  not  living  by  the 
same  Life  which  was  in  God.     Jesus  traces  the  Life  of  Man  to 
the  same    Life   of  God.     Life  is  the  true  nexus  of  these  two 
concepts   Son    and  Father.     *  I  live  by  the  Father.'     It  is  the 
same  nexus  which  binds  Jesus  to  the  world.     "  I  give  unto  them 
eternal  life."     He  himself  \s  thereby  truly  Father  to  Man,  and 
on  this  basis  of  common  Life,  Jesus  sees  God,  Himself,  and  Man 
as  One.     Any  concept  of  *  personality,'  therefore,  for  either,  is 
possible  of  application  to  all  or  each.     "That  they  all  may  be 
one  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  Me."     "  That  they  may  be  one  as  we 
are."     "  I  in  them  and  thou  in  Me."     "  Abide  in  Me  and  I  in 
you."     "  I  and  the  Father  are  one."     We  have  in  these  state- 
ments a  concept  of  Being  which  is  common  to  each  '  personality/ 
There  is  a  true  consciousness  given  to  us  of  a  *  Unity  beyond 
the   difference'   of  *  personality.'     That  is,   'personality*  is  so 
far   transcended.      And    Lll^E    is    the   common    basis   of  the 
transcendence. 
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309.  For  Life   is  not  necessarily  solely  *  personal.'     Science 
declares  Life  to  be  in  man,  beast,  fish,  plant,  and  protoplasm, 
the  cell-source  of  Life.     And  clearly  Jesus  carries  His  concept 
*  Father'  far  beyond  the  concept  Man.     He  is  *  Lord  of  heaven 
and   earth.'     Luther   felt   this   to    be   a  just   conception.     He 
says:— "If  I   thoroughly  appreciated  these  first  words  of  the 
Lord's    Prayer,   Our  Father  which   art   in   heaven,  and   really 
believed   that    God    who    made    heaven    and    earth,   and    all 
creatures,  and  has  all  things  in  His  hand,  was  my  Father,  then 
should  I  certainly  conclude  with  myself,  that  I  also  am  a  lord 
of  heaven  and  earth"   {Table  Talk).     The  concept  Father,  in 
His  consciousness,  covers  everything  that  lives.     Jesus  sees  the 
Father   to  be  as  much  the   Father  of  the  plant,  the  lily,  the 
grass,  as  of  Himself,  the  Son.     For  it  lives.     And  just  because 
life  is,  a  Father  is.     All  fatherhood  is  based  solely  on  the  gift 
of  life,  and  not  necessarily  upon  *  personality.'     And  to  Jesus 
just    because    this    'Father'    alone    'has     Life     in     Himself 
(John,  V.  26),  and  is  self-sustained.  He  is  thereby  The  Father 
Absolute,  the  Father  of  All.     For  Life  is  one.     It  .is  evidently 
the  same  conception  which  enables  John  to  say  that  *  In  Him 
was  Life,'  and  on  the  basis  of  the  conception  of  Life  being 
before  all  things,  to  conceive  Jesus  as  being  in  the  beginning 
"with  God"(i.  I). 

Hence  the  conception  of  Jesus  that  everything  has  behind  it 
a  Living  Father.  The  Father  is  inseparable  from  his  conscious- 
ness of  the  sun  as  it  shines,  and  of  the  rain  as  it  falls,  and  of  the 
grass  as  it  grows.  It  is  the  same  consciousness  which  has  come 
into  our  knowledge  with  the  discoveries  of  science  that  no  life 
could  be  upon  the  earth  for  either  plant  or  man  without  both 
rain  and  sun.  The  width  of  vision  which  also  in  Jesus  is 
covered  by  the  concept  '  Father,'  has  only  lately  come  into  our 
conscious  knowledge  through  the  scientific  assertion  that  life  in 
protoplasm,  amoeba,  plant,  fish,  bird,  beast,  and  man,  is  the  same 
life.  Life  is  One.  As  a  conscious  fact,  we  are  conscious  only  of 
one  life.  *  Natural '  and  *  Spiritual '  life  are  terms  of  expedience, 
and  do  not  connote  duality  of  lives.  All  that  Jesus  is.  He  is 
conscious  of  having  come  whole  from  the  Father,  and  as  going 
whole  to  the  Father. 

There  is  therefore  no  life  except  the  life  which  is  given  from 
the  Father  '  in  heaven.'     It  is  this  fact  that  fills  up  the  content 
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of  the  term  *  Father '  in  the  consciousness  and  statements  of 
Jesus.  This  Father  clothes  the  grass,  glorifies  the  lily,  feeds 
the  raven,  is  bound  up  in  the  sparrow's  fall,  and  is  in  Man,  His 
Son.  And  He  does  so  through  His  own  life  in  them.  The 
'  Person '  of  the  Father  is  constructed  wholly  out  of  creational 
material,  Jesus  by  this  consciousness  carries  His  conception  of 
'  Father'  beyond  the  bounds  of  Human  Nature  and  widens  it  to 
the  full  extent  of  Nature  as  a  Whole.  It  is  co-extensive 
with  the  Cosmos,  or  the  Universe.  For  under  the  '  F'ather/ 
Jesus  assimilates  the  vital  as  well  as  all  that  we  regard  as 
inorganic  and  non-vital. 

And,  as  we  have  said,  this  is  in  strict  harmony  with  His 
conception  of  the  Father  as  alone  intimate  with  the  final  destiny 
of  *  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  The  great  process  of  Life,  as 
we  know  it,  shall  pass  away,  and  also  heaven  and  earth  as  its 
Form.  They  shall  pass  away,  but  of  that  hour  knoweth  no  one, 
*not  even  the  angels  in  heaven,  neither  the  son,  dii/  the  Father' 
(Mark,  xiii.  32).  The  power  over  all  Nature  is  purely  F'ather- 
Power.  It  is  a  Father,  and  not  merely  Law,  that  is  '  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth.'  Jesus,  as  Son,  makes  no  pretension  to  know 
the  destiny  of  Life-Process :  Jesus,  as  Father,  does.  Now 
science  believes  that  all  Life  is  one,  and  that  no  life  comes 
save  out  of  life,  and  that  Life  is  the  highest  phenomenon  of 
Nature,  and  yet  persists  in  believing  that  all  life  is  Unfathered, 
a  mere  product  of  lifeless  law.  Have  the  theologians  done 
worse  in  believing  that  God  created  all  things  '  out  of  nothing '  ? 

310.  Putting  aside  for  the  moment  that  the  term  Father 
indicates  a  defined  Person,  and  looking  at  it  as  a  name  for  what 
we  call  Nature,  we  might  now  ask  ourselves  if  Nature  could  be 
conceived  to  rise  to  a  higher  altitude  of  Being  than  as  the 
Source  of  all  Life.  The  term  Feather  does  not,  of  course,  rise 
higher  than  this  conception.  To  be  the  self-determined,' self- 
sustained  source  of  Life,  or,  in  John's  phrase  to  have  Life,  '  in 
Himself  (John,  v.  26),  truly  defines  the  absolute  conception  of 
Father ;  and  to  give  life  is  to  create  the  relationship  of  Sonship, 
which  again  shows  us  Fatherhood  passing  over  from  the 
potential  or  passive  state  to  that  of  the  active.  This  is  the 
same  conception  which  is  given  in  the  sentence,  "  That  which 
hath  been  made,"  or  Creation,  "was  Life  in  Him,"  where  Life  is 
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viewed  as  also   Personal.      Now,   our   difficulty   in   conceiving 
Nature,  the   Universal    Cosmos,  to  be  Personal,  is  in  limiting 
Life-givmg   to  the  human   personal    form.     But   to   put   Life- 
giving  as  a  conception  within  the  limits  of  the  narrower  one  of 
human  personality,  is  to  render  the  term  Father,  as  Jesus  uses 
It,  wholly  abortive.      The   term    "  Father "   transcends   human 
personality  as  a  source  of  Life.     It  is  the  absolute  Source,  and 
if  fatherhood  is  to  be  our  conception  for  What  gives  Life,  'then 
Nature  is  the  highest  form  we  know  of  fatherhood.     '  Person- 
ality,' as  we  are  accustomed  to  conceive  it,  is  not  necessarily 
bound  up   with    fatherhood.     In  the  conception  of  Jesus,  it  is 
not  because  Nature  is  personal,  but  because  she  is  the  'great 
Life-giver,  that    He   identifies  His  'Father'  and  our  'Nature' 
as  One.      If  we  take  the  predicate    'Life-Giving'  from  either 
His  'Father'  or  our   'Nature,'  each    term    becomes   a   nullity 
For  It  IS  only  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  Life  and  Life-giving 
that  the  conception  of  Fatherhood  exists,  and  this  fact  of  Life 
IS   the   highest  we  know  in  Nature.      Neither  the  'Father'  of 
Jesus,  nor  the  '  Nature '  of  science,  yields  us  a  higher  concept 
of  Being.  ^ 

311.  Life  in  the  consciousness   of  Jesus  has  therefore   but 
one  Source.     And  this  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  He  never 
mentions   or  even    hints  at  the  entity  'Nature!      All  that  we 
attribute  to  '  Nature '  He  attributes  to  the  '  Father.'     He  only 
knows  the  Father  in  heaven  as  the  sole  source  of  Life,  and  con- 
sequently He  never  conceives  anything  in  Nature  which  may 
be  without  life,  or  capacity  of  response,  as  being  on   the  same 
plane  of  life  as  Himself     He  is  a  Son,  a  Child,  of  the   same 
Source  of  life  from  which  all  that  lives  draws  its  being      Hence 
He    addresses  all  things  as  alive,  even  the  dead  corpse  bein^ 
conceived  as  ready  to  respond  to  Him,  and  the  very  stones  as 
ready  to  cry  out  in  their  sympathy.     The  conception  of  Nature 
as  'dead,'  *  inert,'   and  'mechanical'    is    therefore  as   far   from 
truth  as  IS  that  pantheism  which  is  based  on  it  and  which  now 
we  must  consider  as  mere  deistic  lumber. 

The'personality' which  we  associate  with  both  Fatherhood 
and  Sonship,  heavenly  or  earthly,  is  a  conception  which  His 
and  our  consciousness  of  What-we-are  continually  transcends 
For  Life  is  that  which  is  given,  given  to  the  'other,' or  as  it 
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is  profoundly  phrased  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  "  laid  down."  In 
the  conception  of  Jesus,  to  give  His  life  for  the  sheep,  to 
^^ lay  down  His  life''  is  not  merely  to  expire.  His  action  is 
conceived  in  the  same  form  as  that  of  His  Father  who  gives 
the  Son  also  "to  have  life  in  himself."  The  Father  ^ dies*  in 
the  same  sense  when  He  gives  life  or  Mays  down*  life  in  His 
Son,  as  does  Jesus  when  He  gives  His  life  for  and  to  the 
world.  It  is  begetting,  it  is  not  losing,  life.  It  is  so  that  Jesus 
conceives  that  eternal  *  personalities '  are  begotten  by  life  given 
or  laid  down  in  them,  just  as  temporal  *  personalities '  are  by 
the  same  process.  But  what  we  do  not  always  grasp  is  the  fact 
that  He  conceives  that  when   Life   is  thus  *  laid  down '  in  a 

*  personality '  the  Father  also  comes  into  that  *  personality  * 
and  makes  His  abode  there  (John,  xiv.  23).  Similarly,  Jesus 
conceives  Himself  as  being  *in'  another  'personality,'  and  it  is 
this  conception  of  Life  given  or  '  laid  down '  which  rationalises 
such  statements  as  *  I  and  My  Father  are  one  thing,  or  being,* 
*I  in  them  and  Thou  in  Me*  where  'personality,'  as  we 
conceive  it,  is  sublated  and  transcended.     He  transcends  the 

*  personality '  which  is  held  in  the  limitations  of  our  conception 
of  Life,  and  reveals  His  consciousness  of  Personality  as  sublating 
all  that  we  associate  with  even  the  conception  of  the  '  Father 
in  heaven.' 

He  that  receives  the  little  child  receives  Jesus,  and  he  that 
receives  Jesus  receives  Him  not,  but  Him,  the  Father,  who  sent 
Him.  The  child  personality  is  negated  in  the  personality  of  the 
Son,  and  again  the  personality  of  the  Son  is  negated  in  the  person 
of  the  Father.  Therefore,  "  He  that  hath  seen  Me,"  says  Jesus, 
"  hath  seen  the  Father."     "  The  Father  in  Me  doeth  His  works." 

313.  Have  we  reached  then  in  the  conception  of  The  Father, 
the  Ultimate  conception  of  Personality  as  it  lies  in  the 
consciousness  of  Jesus  ?  Does  the  Father-Consciousness  of  Jesus 
yield  an  Absolute  consciousness  of  Personality?  The  Son  is 
sublated  in  the  Father,  and  we  do  not  have  any  difficulty  in 
accepting  this  reading  of  His  own  consciousness.  "  The  Father 
is  greater  than  I."  "  I  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  Me," 
"  If  ye  had  known  Me  ye  would  have  known  My  Father  also." 
With  the  concept  Life  in  our  thoughts,  as  held  and  given  in 
Father  and  Son,  their  '  personalities*  are  as  easily  identified  as 
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One  as  they  are  dualised  as  separated.  The  Father  is  Jesus 
Jesus  is  the  Father.  The  Father  is  the  Child,  for  the  Child  is 
also  Father.  The  Father-Name  must  be  given  to  Jesus.  He 
says  it  is  given  to  Him  by  the  Father  (John,  xvii.  11,  12). 
They  both  likewise  dwell  together  in  one  man  who  loves' (xiv! 
23),  and  thus  having  one  Name  and  one  place,  they  are  unified 
in  One  Being,  for  "  I  and  My  Father  are  one  being."  This  is 
clearly  an  analogous  consciousness  to  that  which  sees  the  child- 
personality  disappear  into  that  of  the  youth,  and  that  of  the 
youth  into  that  of  the  Man,  and  that  of  Man  into  that  of 
Nature. 

But  it  is  also  clear  enough  that  this  Unified  Being  is  simply 
Unit-Being  and  not  Whole-Being,     We  are  here  in  the  same 
perplexity  with  the  unit  Father-Son  as  we  always  are  with  the 
unit  concept  Subject-Object,  One-Many,  Cause-Effect.     For  no 
conception    of   Unity    or    Unit-being   ever   gives   an    adequate 
consciousness  of  Whole-Being.     And   similarly,  no  concept  of 
Unified  'personalities'  ever  gives  us  a  satisfactory  concept  of 
Whole-Personality,  in  which  no  possible  duality  can  be  found. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  some  fundamental  concept  other  than  Life 
must  be  taken  up,  if  a  higher  conception  of  Personality  than 
what   is   given    in    the    sex-terms,    Father-Son,   is   to   receive 
rational    substantiation    in    our    consciousness.     The    concept 
Father-Son-Personality  cannot  be  transcended  on  the  basis  of 
Life  alone.     And  we  have  now  to  try  to  show  that  Jesus  does 
transcend  this  God-concept  of  Father-God    by  that  of  Spirit- 
God,  and  that  He  does  so  on  the  basis  of  our  consciousness  of 
Space. 

313.  Let  us  reverently  remember,  however,  that,  in  the 
great  past  ages,  no  conceptual  name  for  God  has  ever  exhausted 
that  consciousness  in  man.  But  this  consideration  only  presses 
more  earnestly  the  question,  Why  should  man  have  a  God- 
Consciousness  at  all  ?  Whence  comes  this  wonderful  and  all- 
prevailing  consciousness  in  him  ?  Since  the  world  began  it  is 
this  consciousness  which  man,  savage  or  civilised,  has  steadfastly 
striven  to  put  into  words,  and  focus  in  a  Natne.  His  names  for 
it  are  as  the  sands  of  the  seashore  for  multitude.  At  bottom, 
they  all  point  to  this  stupendous  Fact.  And  every  name  of  this 
conscious  Being  has  had  some  particular  truth  in  the  heart  of  it, 
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satisfying  for  a  time  the  limited  lives  of  those  who  esteemed  it 
to  be  their  "Most  High."  In  Egypt,  India,  Mesopotamia, 
Arabia,  Greece,  Scandinavia,  the  one  consciousness  of  this 
Whole-Being  is  ever  present  in  every  man,  although  its  name  is 
Man-given,  and  adored  by  man  after  his  special  instincts  and 
capacity  of  discernment. 

314.  It  is  not  otherwise  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus.  The 
Divine  to  Him  as  to  us,  and  to  all,  is  what  we  are  able  to  t/iink 
as  Highest  and  Best ;  and  to  name  it  is  to  postulate  zv/ial  is 
highest  and  best  in  our  conscious  knowledge  of  all  the  Universe, 
and  in  that  consciousness  nothing  is  deemed  to  stand  higher  or 
better  than  Life.  The  terms  Son  and  Father,  or,  in  the 
amplest  synthesis,  Man  and  Nature,  are  then  but  mediatory  of 
our  experience  of  Life. 

The  Two  *  persons '  Father  and  Son  are  thus,  in  Jesus* 
consciousness,  conceived  as  One  Thing,  on  the  basis  of  One 
identical  Life.  Therefore  all  that  relates  to  the  one  *  person ' 
relates  to  the  other.  "  He  that  hateth  Me  hateth  My  Father 
also,"  says  Jesus.  "  He  that  honoureth  not  the  Son  honoureth 
not  the  Father  who  sent  Him."  "  He  that  receiveth  whomso- 
ever I  send  receiveth  Me,  and  he  that  receiveth  Me  receiveth 
Him  that  sent  Me."  "  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the 
Father."  The  Glory  of  their  common  Being  is  identical.  "  The 
glory  which  I  had  with  Thee  before  the  world  was." 

315.  We  cannot  say  in  our  consciousness  where  the  Son's 
being  ends  and  that  of  the  Father  begins.  We  can  but  take 
the  expression  of  Jesus  Himself  and  say  they  are  '  One.'  All 
the  *  qualities '  of  the  *  person '  Jesus  as  *  son  of  Joseph,  Son  of 
Man,  or  Man,  are  withdrawn,  and  such  '  personality  '  negated  in 
the  affirmed  *  personality '  of  the  Father.  Personality  is  widened 
upward  in  a  synthesis  which  embraces  Heaven  and  Earth,  or 
the  Universe.  What  we  have  left  of  the  'son  of  man,'  is  space- 
being.  For  we  have  no  category  left  to  us  by  which  we  can 
conceive  Him  as  Objective.  That  is  to  say,  after  the  process  of 
reasoning  through  which  Jesus  leads  our  thoughts  of  Himself,  as 
**  Man,"  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  think  differently  of  the  Is- 
being  remaining  than  of  Space. 

But  while  this  is  the  fact  regarding  Jesus'  'personality,'  what 
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we  desire  the  reader  to  note  is  that  the  consciousness  in  Jesus 
of  what-He-is,  is  now  not   less   but   intensely   more.     In   the 
consciousness  of  Himself  as  space-being  He  is  far  more  than  His 
disciples  conceived  in  the  '  person  '  who  walked  by  their  side.     It 
is  this  fact  which   misleads  commentators  into  asserting  that 
Jesus   claimed    a   unz^tie  relationship   with   the    Father.*^    His 
persistent  claim  that  Man,  Son  of  Man,  and  the  Father  are  One 
is  inconsistent  with  such  a  view.     To  them  and  to  all  that  saw 
Him  He  was  the  visible  Jesus,  whereas  to  Himself  He  was  the 
Invisible  Father,  Lord  of  Heaven   and  Earth.     "Show  us  the 
Father  and  it  sufficeth  us,"  the  disciples  cried.     "  We  see  you 
Master,  but  where  is  the  Father  ? "     And  He  replies,  "  Have  I 
been  so  long  time  with  you  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  Me  ? 
You  have  seen  Me,  why  do  you  not  also  know  Me  ?     Look  with 
the  mind  as  well  as  with  the  eye.     Has  the  Father-God  done 
more  than  give  Life  ?     And  have  not  I  given  Life  to  the  world  ? 
He  that  hath  seen   Me  hath  seen  the  Father."     He  that  hath 
eyes  to  see,  let  him  see. 

That  is,  as  He  is  conscious  of  negating  the  Child  in  Himself 
and  affirming  Himself  as  "Man,"  so  He  is  also  conscious  of 
negatmg  himself  as  "  Man "  and  affirming  Himself  as  the 
/leavenfy  Father.  Hence  He  declares  His  'personality'  by  the 
same  'qualities,' relations,  or  categories,  that  are  the  exclusive 
attributes  of  the  Father.  The  name-/m;^  is  only  changed  • 
Personal  Being  is  more  intensely  affirmed.  But  noiu,  Jesus  is 
simply  Space-Person,  inobjective,  and  the  Father  alone  stands 
before  our  thoughts  as  the  Object  of  contemplation. 

B?a  that  which  is  the    Ultimate  consciousness  for  His  own 
Man-Being  must  be  the   Ultimate  consciousness  for  the  Father- 
Being,   if  they   are   to   be   conceived  as   *  One.'      Therefore   the 
Ultimate  consciousness  of  the  Father- Being  must  be  also  one  of 
Space-Being.     And  it  is  this  resultant-being  which  Jesus  sets 
before  us.     He  reverses  the  process,  and  all  that  was  the  Father 
becomes   the   Son.     By  withdrawing   every  'quality,'  relation 
category,  or  attribute  of  being  from  the  Father,  Jesus  shows 
that  the  leather-Being  yields  exactly  a  consciousness  of  Space- 
Bemg  as  the  Ultimate  Reality  of  Father-,  or  Life-Being      And 
m  domg  so,  it  is  evident  that  our  Lord's  aim  is  to  show  that 
Permanent  Eternal  God-Being  cannot  be  put  into  the  shallow 
concept  which  we  denominate  *  personality.' 
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316.  To  be  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  was  satisfactory  God- 
Being  to  all  the  past  ages  before  Jesus.     But  He,  Jesus  the  Son 
of  Man,  proceeds  to  qualify  Himself  with  the  attributes  of  this 
God-Being.     The  outlines  are  swift  and  sudden,  but  they  are  as 
lightning  lines.      "All  authority  hath  been  given  unto  Me  in 
Heaven  and  on  Earth"  (Matt,  xxviii.   18).     So  far,  the  Father- 
term  is  seen  empty  of  Lordship  of  Heaven  and  Earth.     It  is 
now  in  the  power  and  being  of  Jesus.     He  thereby  not  only 
decreates   the  'son    of  Joseph'  personality,  but   the   'person- 
ality '  of  the  Father.     It  is  tantamount  to  a  consciousness  in 
Jesus  that  neither  the  sex-terms  of  Son  nor  Father  can  express 
Whole-Being-God.     Neither  the  attributes  of  Father  nor  of  Son 
define  Whole- Being  of  Heaven  and  Earth.     Let  us  Name  this 
Being  as  we  please,  through  all  the  categories  possible  to  our 
consciousness,  until  we  reach  the  very  Highest  and  Best  Name 
of  Father,  Giver  of  Life,  it  still  remains  for  this  Man  to  say, 
"All  things  have  been  delivered  unto  Me  of  My  Father"  (Matt. 
xi.   27).     "All  things  whatsoever  the   Father  hath  are  Mine" 
(John,  xvi.  15).     "  All  tilings  whatsoever  "  ?     Yet  Jesus  confesses 
to    have    received    Life    from,    this    Father,   and    through    Life, 
Personality,  and  to  have  received  now  also  all  that  is  meant  by 
Heaven   and    Earth.      But   we   cannot   conceive   'personality' 
except  as  a  possession  within  the  realms  of  heaven  and  earth. 
If  it  is  not,  it   must  be  conceived   as  space-personal.     Every 
person  has  received  personality  from  this  Father.     The  Father, 
however,   is    conceived    as    having   given   away    Life,   Power, 
Possessions,  'M//,"  even   Himself  as  Personal,  for  Jesus  is  the 
Father  !     It  is  impossible  for  us,  in  such  case,  to  possibly  tJiink 
differently  of  this  Father  and  of  '  Nothing,'  that  is,  Space-Being. 
The    Son    has    received    even    His   Power   of   Judgment,    so 
absolutely   'empty'   is   this    Father.      "For   neither    doth    the 
Father  judge  any  man  but  He  hath  given  all  judgment  unto 
the  Son."     Nothing  of  any  attribute  of  Being  remains  to  us  by 
which  we  can  think  this  Father  'personal,'  and  finally,  we  are 
conscious  of  Jesus  as  being  alone  in  the  space  which  this  Father 
filled  in  our  consciousness  of  Him,  with  the  very  Name  '  Father  ' 
as  His  own,     The  Father-'  person  *  is  negated,  possessing  nothing, 
not  even  that  Nature  which  is  connoted   in  the   Name  which 
Jesus   defines  as   His  own.     The   Father  has  gwi^n  All,  even 
Himself,  and  His  Name  in  Himself.     "  Keep  them  in  thy  Name 
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which  Thou  hast  given  Me''  is  twice  repeated  (John,  xvii.  11,  12). 
And  the  Name  implies  Nature  and  Character.  Jesus  reveals 
the  truth  that  the  Father  has  given  all  of  Himself  to  all,  thus 
revealing  His  own  true  Being  as  that  Space-Being  which  alone 
gives. 

Yet,   once   more,   let    us   emphasise   the    fact   that   in   the 
remaining   consciousness  of   Space-Being  which    survives   for 
both    Son   and    Father,   personality    is   not    annulled   though 
negated.     It  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  intensely  affirmed  for  the 
One  they  are.     But  it  is  not  then  the  ^.personality'  of  our  common 
conceptions.     It  is  the  neuter- personality  which  is  identical  with 
our    consciousness    of    Space-being    and     has    no    'qualities' 
absolutely  save  that  of  Unity.     In  both  passages  (John,  x.  30 
and  xvii.  21-23)  where  Jesus  speaks  of  Himself  and  the  Father; 
and    Hiniself,  Father,  and    Disciples,  as   One,  the   numeral   is 
neuter.     It  connotes  finite-being,  and  is  only  conceivable  as  a 
Null-quantity   in    mathematics    is   conceived.       It    is    by   this 
process  of  depriving  the    Father-term   of  all   its  relations   or 
qualities  by  which  we  can  think   it  Objectively  personal,  that 
Jesus  more  intensely  affirms  the  Is-Being  beyond  all  'person- 
ality.'    All  conceivable  relations  are  subsumed ;  and  the  terms 
Father  and  Son  are  seen  sublated  in  a  consciousness  of  Space- 
Being  in  which  every  connotation  of  even  that  Life,  on  which 
they  are  built,  vanishes.     What  is  left  to  our  consciousness  of 
Being  is  simply  the  identical  consciousness  which  we  all  have  of 
ourselves,  fundamentally,  viz.,  Space-Being.      And   as  neither 
Jesus  nor  any  of  us  can  conceive  a  value  which  transcends  this 
Space-Being,  His  designation  of  it  as  "Holy"  entirely  meets 
the  sanctions  of  our  estimate  of  its  worth. 

317.  Want  of  attention  to  a  God- concept  beyond  the  restric- 
tions of  numeration  has  led  to  much  friction  between  Unitarians 
and  Trinitarians.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  ever 
find  solid  ground  in  the  conceptions  of  Being  as  One,  or  Three, 
or  Three-in-One.  The  teaching  of  Jesus  is  constantly  sublat- 
ing  the  Son  in  the  Father,  and  again  the  Father  in  the  Son. 
It  is  the  assumption  that  our  God-concept  must  necessarily 
and  essentially  be  limited  within  our  conception  of  '  personality  * 
that  works  confusion.  Jesus  accepts  '  personality '  for  His  God- 
concept   much   as   we   accept   foetus,  growth,  assimilation,  and 
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production  for  What-we-are,  but  always  with  a  consciousness 
that  our  being  transcends  these  motions  of  life. 

318.  This  conception  of  God-Being  as  Space-Being  is  not 
so  strange  as  it  at  first  seems.  Men  who  dare  to  think 
independently,  and  unhampered  by  the  theological  and  philo- 
sophical categories  of  *  God,'  and  who  reveal  their  actual 
consciousness  of  God,  always  approach  towards  an  expression 
of  the  Nothing-consciousness  as  nearest  their  consciousness  of 
what  God  is.  That  is,  they  have  the  same  consciousness  as 
Jesus  possessed,  but  they  do  not  define  it  so  boldly  as  He  did. 

We  give  an  example  from  an  able  Essay  by  Prof.  L.  P. 
Jacks  {Hib.  Journal,  22,  p.  415).  He  says  (the  italics  are  ours), 
"  In  the  whole  realm  of  thotight  there  is  no  partition  so  thin  as 
that  which  divides  God  from  nothing,  and  such  is  the  eagerness 
of  the  sold  in  its  flight  Godwards  that  it  cofistantfy  breaks  through 
and  plunges  into  the  abyss  on  the  other  side.  Certain  forms 
of  Buddhism  and  Plotinus  among  the  mystics  of  the  West, 
have  done  this.  But  when  once  philosophy  has  reached  the 
point  of  conceiving  God  as  the  only  true,  or  the  truly  Real, 
the  moment  has  come  for  thought  to  return  upon  itself  Not 
a  step  further  can  be  taken,  and  the  warning  to  turn  back 
is  instant  and  peremptory.  If  thought  neglect  the  warning, 
and  tries  to  refine  once  more  its  last  refinement,  if  thought 
ever  seeks  to  rest  in  its  goal  and  refuses  to  continue  the 
endless  cycle  of  its  allotted  movement,  it  passes  the  boundary 
between  God  and  nothing,  and  enters  the  realm  from  which 
there  is  no  return." 

The  assumption  here  is  that  the  Space-  or  Nothing- 
consciousness  is  one  that  cannot  yield  a  consciousness  of  God, 
and  that  the  God-Consciousness  is  independent  of,  and  distinct 
from  it.  The  consciousness  of  a  "realm  from  which  there  is 
no  return"  is,  however,  fully  admitted,  and  evidently  admitted 
as  one  which  gives  an  alternative  consciousness  of  Being  from 
which  the  consciousness  of  God  is  shut  out.  Or,  Prof  Jacks 
may  only  mean  that  there  is  a  consciousness  of  Being  which 
gives  God  to  our  Thought,  and  a  consciousness  of  Being  from 
which  all  Thought  is  debarred.  This  conception  of  "God" 
is  clearly  the  old,  old  one  of  God  who  lives  *  up  in  the  sky,' 
and  who  can  *  come  down '  among  men  for  His  own  judgment- 
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purposes,  and  again  re-ascend  to  the  height  of  His  Dwelling, 
separated  from  the  earth  and  man  by  the  sky-gap.  This 
*God'  is  objective,  and  purely  relative  to  that  Being  which 
remains  in  the  *  realm  '  where  He  is  not.  It  is  a  Platonic  '  Idea  ' 
with  another  name;  a  Hegelian  "Notion";  an  abstract  ideation 
of  the  mind.  In  all  ages  and  in  countless  forms,  this  deistic 
Will-o'-the-wisp  has  allured  men  as  professing  itself  to  be 
the  true  and  only  God.  It  has  been  the  high  instrument  in 
the  power  of  philosophical  and  theological  Thought  to  cleave 
Whole-Being  in  twain,  as  in  this  instance  now  quoted,  and 
out  of  these  twain,  God  and  the  Universe,  to  make  possible 
the  multitudinous  'differences,'  'contradictories,'  and  'opposi- 
tions'with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in  the  mental  sciences. 
It  is  the  ruinous  assumption,  like  the  crack  in  the  bell,  which 
all  philosophers  have  taken  as  their  sine  qua  non,  viz.,  that  our 
consciousness  of  Being  fiecessarily  gives  in  itself,  fundamentally, 
a  consciousness  of  Difference.  Hence  the  long  quest  for  a 
system  of  Thought  which  will  '  reconcile  '  this  Difference, '  pass 
beyond  the  difference  to  the  Unity  which  is  the  presupposition 
of  all  our  thinking,'  and  heal  the  grand  breach  in  Being— 
which  is  never  there ! 

319.  Jesus  banished  forever  this  spurious  dualism  between 
'God'  and    'Nothing,'  both   thought-entities,  by   withdrawing 
every  category  or  quality  with   which    Thought    might   create 
a  'personal'  God,  or  a  'person'  of  any  kind,  and  charged  upon 
this  remaining  consciousness,  so  maligned  as  *  Nothing' and  so 
fierce   in    its   insistence    in   all  ages,  the  sole  burden  of  being 
God   as  well  as  What-we-are.     For  this  is  the   consciousness, 
beyond  all  other  manifestations  of  it,  which  gives  the  deepest 
and    most    imperative   impression  of  What-Is,  or    Reality.     If 
no   thought   ever   returns   from    it,   it   is   because   all   thought 
is   at  home  there,  and  finds  its  eternal  satisfactions  in  it.     It 
is  perfectly  true  that   Thought   must   be  'warned'  back  from 
this  consciousness  instantly  and  peremptorily,  for  without  the 
severest  constraints  put  upon  its  course,  it  seeks  it  as  eagerly 
as  the  bird  its  nest.     It  is  indeed  where  all  Thought  is  sublated 
in  Being.     When  we  cannot  think,  it  is  just  then  that  we  know, 
the  true  '  God.'     In  plain  words, '  God  '  cannot  be  put  into  a  con- 
cept.    The  '  God '  of  our  thought-creations  becomes  sublated  as 
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well  as  negated  in  the  '  Nothing '  which  renders  up  in  conscious- 
ness the  Reality  which  is  God-Being.  For  the  so-called  fulness 
of  the  great  Universe  which  is  so  real  to  Thought,  is  the 
emptiness  of  our  'God';  and  the  Nothing-Being  which  gives 
it  its  possibility  of  being,  is  True  God.  Or  rather,  what  we 
call  Fulness  and  Emptiness  are  both  mere  processes  through 
which  the  true  God  is  definable  to  us  both  as  Thought  and  as 
Nothing.  The  consciousness  of  Space  is  the  ultimate  conscious- 
ness for  both  forms,  and  alone  gives  the  most  unnegatable 
affirmation  of  all  that  Is ;  God,  Universe,  Man ;  and  gives 
this  Is  as  Whole-Being.  The  **  further  step,"  which  neither 
Buddha,  Plotinus,  nor  modern  Philosophy  has  taken,  is  to  know 
this  *  Nothing '  as  the  true  and  whole  consciousness  of  both 
What-we-are  and  Whole-Being  Is,  using  dual  terms  for  purposes 
of  exposition. 

320.  In  the  Kenosis,  or  Emptying  of  the  'personality*  of 
Jesus,  He  finds  the  Father,  and  in  the  Kenosis,  or  Emptying 
of  the  Father-' personality '  He  finds  the  Spirit,  Is-Being,  which. 
He  asserts,  will  abide  with  us  "  forever."  But  without  a  Postu- 
late deeper  than  Life,  it  would  have  been  a  sheer  impossibility 
for  Him  to  have  formulated  the  term  Spirit  as  based  on  Fact ; 
for  we  have  no  consciousness  of  Spirit.  But  this  Fact  He 
founded  in  His  Nothing-  or  Space-Consciousness,  of  which 
we  all  have  a  consciousness  the  most  profound.  Against  every 
conception  we  possess  of  Nothing  He  sets  increasing  nothing- 
ness of '  personality '  as  the  true  path  to  realise  what  is  fullest 
and  most  actual  to  our  consciousness.  In  every  step  He  takes 
in  the  negation  of  'personality,'  whether  conceived  as  Child, 
Man,  Son  of  Man,  Father,  or  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  we 
are  increasingly  conscious  of  a  fuller  content  in  Him  and  in 
His  thoughts  of  what  truly  Is.     The  more  we  see  Him  become 

*  Nothing,'  and   all    we  count   conceptually  as   '  God '  become 

*  Nothing,' the  more  we  see  Him  and  '  God  '  become  Everything. 
Being,  personal  and  impersonal,  is  seen  Whole.  When  He 
takes  the  '  further  step '  where  Thought  cannot  follow  and  from 
which  it  cannot  return,  our  inmost  Experience  of  Him,  '  God,' 
and  ourselves,  becomes  the  more  and  more  intensely  Real  on 
a  common  basis  of  a  consciousness  of  Space-  or  Whole-Being. 
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TRANSCENDENCE   OF  SPIRIT   PERSONALITY 

321.  The  Father-Conception  of  God,  then,  in  the  conscious- 
ness  of  Jesus,  is  but   the  ultimate  conception   of  Objectivity. 
The  consciousness  of  Jesus  and  our  own  thus  coincide  in  one 
consciousness  that  we  abide  after  heaven  and  earth  have  passed 
away.     Moreover,  our  consciousness  of  ourselves  sustains  Him 
in  all  that  He  afifirms   of  Himself,  His  Father,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.     For   when    He  has  exhausted   the   personality  of  the 
Father  of  every  quality  by  which  it  is  possible  to  cognize  Him 
as  personal,  it  is  the  identical  consciousness  of  our  own  '  spirit ' 
that  abides.     Heaven  and  earth  are  sublated,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  Being  which  remains  is  that  consciousness  of  'Spirit' 
which  has  dominated  the  Weltbewusstsein  from  of  old  until  now. 
But,  in  the  sublation  of  the  persons  of  Son  and  Father,  what  we 
have  to  impress  upon  ourselves  is  the  conscious  fact  that  they 
are  still  "  One."    The  reason  for  this  conception  is  that  in  neither 
the  conception  of  Son  nor  of  Father  is  the  Space-consciousness  of 
Whole-Being  given.     They  are  One,  but  we  conceive  this  One 
as  we  conceive  any  Unit,  viz.  as  space-defined,  and  conditioned 
in  space.     The  Father  is  '  in  Heaven,'  as  Jesus  conceives  Him. 
He  is  a  '  Person  '  in   a  Place.     He  is  space-surrounded.     The 
consciousness  in  us  of  space  does  not,  therefore,  identify  The 
Leather  and  Space  as  Whole-Being.     Therefore,  the  Father  term 
only  subsumes  all  personalities  as  identities  on  the  basis  of  One 
Life  in  Him.     Personality  is  totalised  ;  but  it  is  still  personality  ; 
and  as  such  it  connotes  only  finitude.     Although,  indeed,  it  is 
the  widest  and  by  far  the  most  universal  form  of  our  conscious- 
ness  of   finitude,  it   is   yet   clearly  a  term   of  limitation.     Its 
sublime  value,  nevertheless,  lies  in  this  fact  that  it  gives  to  us  a 
consciousness  exactly  identical  with  that  which  is  given  in  our 
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term  Nature,  with  Personality  added.  It  is  really  the  conception 
which  Pantheism  in  by-past  ages  has  laboured  in  vain  to 
formulate,  and  one  which  we  have  elsewhere  ventured  to  call 
Pater-Pantheism,  or,  as  some  prefer  it,  Patripantheism  {The 
Advent  of  the  Father,  chaps.  vW.  and  viii.).  Cosmic  Being  in  it 
is  raised  by  Jesus  to  the  level  of  our  own  conception  of  our- 
selves as  Living  Being,  and  all  as  identical  Being  in  One 
Life-Being. 

322.  But  while  this  is  true,  the  term  Life  itself  never  gives 
us  a  consciousness  of  Whole-Being,  for  the  reason  that  it  never 
sublates  Space  in  itself  Our  conception  of  Life  is  unthinkable 
apart  from  Motion.  It  always  connotes  Motion,  growth, 
change,  etc.,  and  as  such,  it  is  conditioned  by  the  Space- 
consciousness  which  defines  it  in  motion.  For  the  same 
reason.  Life  never  connotes  Infinity,  Everlastingness,  Eternal, 
until  it  is  freed  from  the  connotations  of  Death,  and  but  for  the 
Space-Consciousness  as  His  basis,  Jesus  could  never  have 
convinced   the  world   of  the  truth   of  Infinite,  Everlasting,  or 

*  Eternal  Life.'     But  when  on  this  basis  He  affirms,  and  affirms 
with  the  full  approval  of  our  own  consciousness,  personality  as 

*  Spirit,'  a  term  whose  content  cannot  be  scientifically  thought  of 
as  differing  from  Space,  then  we  have  no  choice  but  to  accept 
the  connotations  of  Life  in  our  consciousness  of  Spirit  as  not 
only  personal  but  also  Infinite,  Everlasting,  or  Eternal.  For  in 
the  Spirit-  or  Space-consciousness  no  connotation  of  Death  or 
of  limitation  is  ever  possible  to  us.  For  the  same  reason,  based 
on  the  corroboration  of  our  consciousness.  Life  never  connotes 
Infinite  Permanence  until  it  is  freed  from  the  relativity  of 
motion,  and  only  when  we  are  conscious  of  ourselves  as 
personally  alive,  and  as  living  *  Spirits,'  and  '  Spirits  '  affirmed  as 
space-beings,  can  we  have  the  full  consciousness  of  Infinite 
Permanence,  or  Permanence  identical  with  the  unchanging 
Permanence  given  in  our  consciousness  of  Space-Being. 

323.  The  attempt,  therefore,  which  such  as  Eucken  and 
Bergson  make  to  base  a  theory  of  Being  upon  the  Postulate  of 
Life,  as  we  know  it,  is  doomed  to  failure.  Life  itself,  as  a 
postulate,  has  neither  in  itself  the  connotations  of  the  Infinite 
nor  of  the  unchangingly  Permanent.     And  that  a  consciousness 
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of  Being  is  always  given  us  beyond  our  consciousness  of  Life,  or 
of  any  process,  is  very  well  shown  indeed  by  the  latter  writer. 
Speaking  of  the  "  evolution  of  life,"  and  doubting  if  it  can  ever 
be  explained  by  "a  mere  combination  of  mechanical  forces," 
Prof.  Bergson  says  {Hib.  fournal.  No.  ij,  p.  40),  "  Obviously 
there  is  a  vital  impulse :  what  I  was  just  calling  an  impulse 
towards  a  higher  and  higher  efficiency,  something  which  ever 
seeks  to  transcend  itself,  to  extract  from  itself  more  than  there 
is— in  a  word,  to  create.  Now,  a  force  which  draws  from  itself 
more  than  it  contains,  which  gives  more  than  it  has,  is  precisely 
what  is  called  a  spiritual  force  :  in  fact,  I  do  not  see  how 
otherwise  spirit  is  to  be  defined." 

Tested  by  our  consciousness  of  what-is,  there  is  by  general 
admission  a  congeries  of  motions  which  all  agree  to  call  'Life/ 
in  their  total  or  universalised  ideation.  ''  A  vital  impulse,"  "  a 
force,"  are  alternative  terms,  if  we  like  to  use  them,  which 'may 
mean  the  same  thing.  The  actual  duty  each  fulfils  is  to 
conveniently  cover  our  ignorance  of  '  Life '  as  it  is.  But  each  of 
these  terms,  connoting  as  it  does  Motion  and  Change,  is 
absolutely  helpless  in  cognition  until  the  fact  of  Space  is  stated 
with  it.  Apart  from  our  consciousness  of  Space,  the  cognition 
of  anything  as  moving,  or  changing,  is  impossible.  Why  then 
is  this  consciousness  ignored?  No  scientific  fact  is  better 
attested  as  Real.  Should  not  Science  then  take  this  fact  into 
her  problem  of  '  Life  '  ?  Does  it  actually  assist  us  in  the  least 
to  call  Life  "  spiritual "  .?  Have  we  the  faintest  testimony  in  our 
consciousness  as  to  the  truth  of  this  qualification  ?  Surely  it  is 
the  amplest  charitable  concession  to  popular  belief  to  so  qualify 
the  phenomena  of  '  Life.'  For  unless  we  accept  "  spiritual "  in 
its  original  meaning  of  'breathing'  and  thus  come  back  to 
Motion  and  Change  once  more,  'Spirit'  has  no  place  in  the 
scientific  realm  of  fact  at  all.  The  actual  fact  connected  with 
the  motions  of '  Life,'  as  affirmed  by  both  eye  and  consciousness, 
is  Space-Being.     And  no  qualification  is  possible  to  it. 

But  M.  Bergson  assures  us  that  the  'impulse'  of  'Life'  is 
"towards  a  higher  and  higher  efficiency."  It  "seeks  to 
transcend  itself"  We  must  not  be  surprised  at  this  transcend- 
ence.  It  is  the  natural  course  which  all  things  take  absolutely 
when  we  demand  from  them  the  satisfaction  of  our  conscious- 
ness as  to  their  Reality.     We  have  a  certain  general  conception 
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of  them  as  realities,  but  such  conception  never  seems  to  take  in 
all  the  truth  of  being  they  give  us  so  as  to  satisfy  our  conscious- 
ness of  what-they-are.     And  it  is  undoubtedly  the  omission  of 
the  space-fact  from  our  conception  of  them  that  permits  such 
unsatisfactory  results.     We  have  to  widen  our  conception  to  the 
full  truth  of  being  which  they  profess  before   we   can  realise 
what-each-is  absolutely.     And  when  we  elect  to  do  this  they  at 
once  lead  us  home  to  their  Nothingness,  or  Space-Being.     For 
being  so  under  Motion,  Impulse,  Change,  nothing  finds  itself 
except  in  the  consciousness  of  its  own  unchangeable  reality  as 
Space.      And    as    'Life'    yields    neither    a    consciousness    of 
absolute   permanence,   nor    of   anything   absolute,   there  is   a 
necessity  to  carry  its  special  'qualities,  quantities,  and  relations' 
to  more  ultimate  ground  than  is  covered  by  "what  is  called  a 
spiritual  force."     It  seems  to  us  that  when  M.  Bergson  describes 
his  consciousness  of  Life   as   a   force  which   draws  from  itself 
more  than  it  contains,  and  gives  more  than  it  has,  he  is  simply 
saying  that  he  has  a  consciousness  of  Being  which  transcends 
Life.     He  has  exhausted  all  the  known  *  qualities,'  *  categories,' 
and  relations  of  Life,  and  reduced    it  to   the  consciousness  of 
Space-Being,  of  which  he  has  a  clear  consciousness  as  being 
there  after  all  connotations  of  Life  have  vanished;  and  perforce, 
as  we  see,  he  must  name  this  Being  which  consciousness  persists  in 
placing  before  him,  and  so  he  names  it  '  a  spiritual  force.'     Now, 
according  to  all  the  tests  of  modern  philosophy.  Life  under  such 
conditions  should  rather  be  declared  as  having  "ceased  to  be"! 
This  is  the  same  consciousness  of  His  own  Being  and  that 
of  His  Father,  which  is  so  fundamental  in  Jesus ;  but  He  does 
not  say,  when  both  Himself  and    His  Father  are   negated  as 
to  their  personality,  that  either  has  "ceased  to  be."     On  the 
contrary.  His  consciousness  of  such  Being  approaches  that  of 
Bergson's  in  affirming  Being  to  which   the  predicates  of  Life 
cannot    apply,    although     it     sublates    and     transcends    them. 
It  yields  also  a  consciousness  not  merely  of  *  a  spiritual  force  ' 
but   of  Being,  which    is  more  than   is  contained  in  'Son'  or 
'  Father,'  and  gives  more  than  these  Life-Beings,  from  which  it 
"  goes  forth  "  or  "  proceeds,"  for  Jesus  says  emphatically  "  God 
is  Spirit"  (Westcott).     (John,  iv.  24.) 

This  Name  '  Spirit '  is,  of  course,  the  term  which  by  mutual 
consent  the  human  mind  has  found    best  interpretive  of  the 
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space-consciousness,  seeing  that  space  itself,  as  a  conscious- 
ness, has  been  steadily  misread  as  being  one  merely  of  Death 
Impersonality,  and  xNon-Being.  For  even  the  humblest  savage 
has  a  consciousness  of  this  Great  'Spirit,'  the  Being  which  is 
more  to  us  when  devoid  of  all  categories  of  being,  than  any- 
thing else  we  can  conceive  by  any  other  category  of  being 
whatsoever. 

324.  But   let   us   now   consider   the   content    of    the    con- 
sciousness of  Jesus   with  regard   to  what    He   calls  "Spirit." 
It  does  not   seem   difficult   to   show   that   Jesus   has   a   well- 
defined  consciousness  of  the  '  Father'  as  cognized  on  a  different 
basis  or  postulate  of  Being  from  that  of  the  '  Spirit.'     He  also 
shows  that  His  consciousness  of  the  Spirit  is  of  Being  which 
takes   up   into    itself    all    that   is   found    in   the   Father,   and 
transcends  it.     His  consciousness  of  Life  as  particularised  in 
Son  and  Father  is  transcended  in  a  Postulate  of  '  higher  and 
higher  efficiency,'  as  Bergson  puts  it.     But  there  is  no  conceivable 
Postulate  of  Being  higher  than  Life  except  the  Postulate  of  Space. 
And  Scientific   accuracy  will    endorse   this    finding  as  well  as 
Reason  and  Religion,  for  we  cannot  think  differently  of 'Spirit' 
and  of  Space.     We  have  an  identical  consciousness  under  both 
appellations.     Neither   consciousness   gives   an}^   predicates   of 
Being   save  Is,  the  identical  consciousness   which  we  have  of 
ourselves.     And  because  Life  and   Space  are  the  highest  facts 
attested  by  our  consciousness  as  Real,  it  was  necessary  that 
Jesus,  abandoning  all  the  deistical    nomenclature  of  the  Old 
Testament,  should    found     His    God-terms    only   upon    these 
and  thereby  include  under  them  their  native  idioms  of  Father 
and    Spii'it,  which   sufficiently   embrace   all   we   mean  by  the 
Natural  and  the   Supernatural.     In  these  two  God-terms   He 
clearly  exhausts  our  whole  consciousness  of  Being. 

325.  Viewed  from  the  most  general  standpoint  of  thought, 
we  may  say  that  the  conception  of  '  God '  being  primary,  it  was 
natural  that  Jesus  should  not  desire  it  to  remain  subordinate 
to  the  weakness  of  sex-terms  and  their  connotations,  or  to  the 
finitude  of  numeration.  These,  of  course,  must  always  possess 
important  uses  for  the  instruction  of  mankind,  just  as  all  our 
imperfect  conceptions  have.     The  important  thing  to  notice  in 
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Jesus'  teaching,  is  that  neither  the  conception  of '  Son,' '  Father,' 
nor  '  Holy  Spirit,'  m  their  cofinotations  of  'personality,'  is  for 
Him  the  ultimate  consciousness  of  *  God,'  any  more  than  the 
conception  of  these  Three  Persons  being  One  God,  as  affirmed 
by  the  Church  Symbols,  is  the  ultimate  consciousness  in  us 
of  Whole-Being.  Both  *  Father '  and  *  Son '  are  always,  for 
example,  strongly  entangled  in  our  conceptions  of  embodied 
being,  out  of  which  each  at  will  may  *  go  away.' 

No  doubt  this  very  limitation  is  their  chief  value  for  our 
conception  of  divine  proximity  to  Humanity,  as  made  flesh  and 
dwelling  among  us.  God  is  thereby  conceived  as  living  and 
loving,  with  affections  and  desires  similar  to  those  of  man. 
And,  if  man  had  had  no  consciousness  of  Being  beyond  life, 
this  conception  of  God  would  have  sufficed.  But  possessing 
such  a  consciousness,  Deity  could  not  be  conceived  as  ultimately 
enthralled  in  corporeity,  or  substantially  incarnated.  Man 
himself  is  conscious  of  escaping  from  these  limitations,  and 
cannot  conceive  his  '  God '  as  ultimately  remaining  within  them. 
Sex-terms  and  numerical  Beings,  therefore,  have  to  be  subsumed 
in  a  conception  of  untrammelled  Being,  lifted  up  above  all 
cosmical  connotations;  and  'Spirit'  is  the  name  which  Jesus 
gives  to  this  conception  of  Deity.  But  even  'Spirit'  while 
transcending  the  'Father'  and  'Son'  conceptions  of  Deity, 
requires  itself  to  be  transcended,  in  as  far  as  we  conceive 
the  term  to  denote  ^personality!  For  this  is  limited  by 
*  impersonality.' 

For  as  we  at  present  conceive  *  personality,'  that  term 
connotes  Life,  and  Motion ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Jesus 
involves  the  spirit-term  in  connotations  of  motion  when  He 
speaks  of  the  Spirit  as  like  the  wind,  blowing  where  it  listeth 
(John,  iii.  8),  and  as  the  '  Quickener,'  or  Life-Giver  (John,  iii.  6  ; 
vi.  63).  And  we  have  to  note  that  while  the  'Son'  term  is 
transcended  through  the  *  Father '  term,  and  both  through  the 
'Spirit' term,  each  term  in  its  limitations  of  Life  and  Motion, 
Substance  and  '  Personality,'  is  finally  transcended  by  a  term 
in  which  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  find  any  such  limitations. 
That  is  to  say,  just  as  Jesus  subsumed  every  name  of  Himself, 
such  as  Son,  Son  of  Man,  Man,  Son  of  God,  in  a  conception  of 
Father-Being,  declaring  that  He  and  the  Father  were  One- 
Being,   so    He    resolved    all    these    terms,    Father,   Son,   and 
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Holy  Spirit,  so  far  as  they  connote  limitation,  finitude, 
and  'personality,'  under  Being-terms  which  know  neither 
'personality,'  'impersonality,'  motion,  life,  corporeity,  nor  any 
relationship  whatsoever.  And  this  Being  is  declared  in  His 
consciousness,  "I  am"  (John,  viii.  58).  Human  consciousness 
knows  no  term  which  transcends  the  connotations  of  this 
Being-Name.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  What-We-Are,  the 
Space-Consciousness,  and  one  through  which  every  conception 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  is  interpreted.  It  is  also  the 
consciousness  in  which  both  personality  and  impersonality  are 
sublated,  no  concept  or  conception  of  either  being  found  in  it. 

From    this   standpoint   we   easily  realise  how   Jesus   could 
speak  of  diseases  as  '  demons,'  and  attribute  a  devil-father  to 
the  Jews   (John,  viii.  44-5),  and   compare   God    and  Mammon 
as   possible    masters    to   be   served   (Matt.   vi.    24).      He  was 
compelled  to  accept  the  conceptions  of  His  hearers  and  make 
them  wires  for   His   truth-currents.     They   could    not   receive 
His    truth    'wireless,'    or    spatially    conceptless,   although    to 
Himself    it    was   clearly  just   as    true   to   put   'evil'   under   a 
concept  of  personality  as  '  good ' ;  to  have  a  Father-Evil  as  a 
Father-Good.      For   when  division  of  Being  is  postulated  as 
factual,  all  these  '  opposites  '  and  '  contradictories  '  are  inevitable. 
Hence   it   is   immaterial   whether   we   count   His  words  "that 
Thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil"  (John,  xvii.   15)  to 
mean  personal  or  impersonal  evil.     If  the  term  "them  "  means 
personality  then  'evil'  must  be  in  some  way  personal  also,  but 
if  impersonality  then  the  concept  '  evil '  cannot  be  other  than 
impersonal.     But  Jesus  held   all  that  appears  to  be  fathered. 
And  in  the  presence  of  Absolute  Reality  or  Truth  everything 
depends  on  man's  conceptive  or  inconceptive  consciousness  of 
I-Am-Being.     If  it  is  a  consciousness  of  space-being,  then  no 
form  or  appellation  which  denotes  objective-being  will  suffice. 
But   if    not   a   consciousness   of  Space-being,   all   names   and 
conceptions    of    Being,   either    'human'    or    'divine,'   will    be 
merely  conveniently  true.     Where  relativity  is  accepted  as  true 
of  all   Being,  absolutely, 'Satan'  is  as  rational  as   '  Father-in- 
Heaven.' 

326.  The  I  Am  consciousness  is  indeed  the  final  expression 
of  Whole-Being  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  even  the  term 
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'Spirit'   being   subsumed    under   it,  in   as   far   as    it  connotes 
personality,  Life,  Motion,  Wind,  or  Breath.     But  we  must  again 
caution  the  reader  that  this  "  I  Am  "  is  not  identical  with  the 
'Self  of  modern  philosophy.     The  one  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  other.     The  latter  is  limited  and  isolated,  as  Unit-Thing, 
while  the  former  knows  no  limitations  absolutely.     It  is,  as  we 
shall    try   to    show    from    the    teaching   of   Jesus,   a    Timeless 
consciousness  of  Being.     Neither,  of  course,  is  it  the  "  I  Am  " 
mentioned  in  Exodus,  iii.   14,  seeing  that  that  conception  of 
God-Being  is  one  more  than  ordinarily  restricted  and  limited  ; 
not  being  even  Cosmic,  like  the  'Father'  of  Jesus,  but  merely 
racial,  and  local,  imperfect  in  both  knowledge  and  personality. 
The  "  I  Am,"  or  "  That  I  Am,"  of  Jesus'  consciousness,  is  His 
highest  consciousness  of  His  own  Being  (John,  viii.  24,  25,  28), 
and  as  this  Being  is  'One'  with  the  Father, 'and   That  from' 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds,  being  breathed  by  Jesus  upon 
His  disciples  (John,   xx.   22),  it  is  a  consciousness   in   which 
Being,  as   affirming   God-Being,  necessarily   transcends   every 
form  and  objectivity  of  that  conception  as  we  can  think  it.     It 
is  a  consciousness,  in  short,  of  which  Space  alone  can  be  the 
basis. 

327.  L  The  first  distinction  between  'Father'  and  'Spirit' 
seems  to  come  before  us,  in  Jesus'  consciousness,  in  the 
relationship  of  worship.  Jesus  did  not  ask  His  followers  to 
worship  Himself  But  He  seems  to  encourage  worship  of  God 
under  any  Appearance,  so  long  as  men  see  in  that  Appearance 
the  "Most  High."  Hence  He  did  not  check  the  worship  of 
men  for  Himself  when  He  was  certain  that  in  Him  they  saw 
the  Highest.  And  of  course  that  men  have  seen  in  every  Object 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  the  Most  High,  is  the  reason  that  there 
has  been  universal  Worship.  And  we  may  say  that,  generally, 
whatever  is  conceived  by  man  as  Most  High,  will  be  truly  God 
to  him,  no  matter  under  what  Form  it  may  appear,  and  he  will 
do  well  to  worship  there.  In  a  deep  sense,  if  he  discerns  what 
is  Highest,  he  must  worship  it.     Such  discernment  is  worship. 

But  Jesus,  in  His  conversation  with  the  Woman  of  Samaria 
(John,  iv.),  acknowledges  that  she  can  worship  the  Father  both 
at  Jerusalem  and  '  in  this  mountain,'  although  He  assured  her 
of  a  time  when  neither  at  the  one  place  nor  at  the  other  would 
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men  worship  the  Father.  It  was  only  a  little  way  above  idolatry 
but  in  both  places  men  beheld  the  Most  High,  and  their  worship 
was  genuine.  Yet,  on  a  higher  plane  of  devotion,  Jesus  declares 
that  the  Father  'seeks'  His  worshippers  to  do  so  'in  spirit 
and  truth'  (23).  The  Great  All-Father  may  be  worshipped 
through  any  appearance  in  heaven  and  earth,  yet  seeks  that 
men  should  not  rest  in  the  Appearance,  but  raise  their 
adoration  to  the  full  height  of  their  own  being,  worshipping 
in  'spirit  and  truth.'  The  entire  history  of  the  worship  of 
mankind  has  borne  testimony  to  this  urgement  to  ever  higher 
altitudes  of  adoration  of  '  God.'  Jesus  discerned  the  '  Father ' 
behind  such  movement.  And  indeed  although  man  did  not 
discern  the  '  Father '  in  their  worship  before  the  time  of  Jesus 
(John,  xvii.  25)  He  is  now  clearly  seen  to  have  been  a  Latency 
in  all  worship  whatsoever,  past  or  present. 

2.  Jesus  does  not  however  reveal  the  same  alternatives  in 
the  worship  of  God  who  is  Spirit,  for  He  says  that  they  that 
worship  Him  must  (Set)  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  truth  (24). 
There  is  no  possible  alternative.  And  it  is  common  experience 
that  the  Father  and  Spirit  have  distinctly  different  connotations 
in  the  consciousness  of  those  who  worship  '  God '  under  these 
revelational-terms.  There  is  a  true  transcendence  of  the  Father- 
connotations  by  the  worshipper  when  he  realises  himself  in  the 
conscious  Presence  of  Spirit,  just  as  all  connotations  of  Cosmic 
Appearances  are  transcended  in  the  conscious  presence  of 
Space.  Worship  then  attains  its  sublimation.  It  becomes  Whole 
with  ourselves  as  spirit  and  truth.  Communion  is  then  an 
experience  existential  rather  than  relational.  The  Spirit  e.g. 
was  in  His  disciples  while  the  Master  was  promising  that  He 
would  be  given.  "  He  abideth  by  you  and  is  in  you  "  (John, 
xiv.  17)  is  a  reading  which  has  the  strong  support  of  B,  D.* 
La.^  Tr.  WH.  It  is  not  therefore  a  consideration  of  rendering 
that  love,  service,  and  obedience,  which  fathers  desire  from  their 
children,  or  of  offering  prayer  to  a  Father,  but  a  consciousness 
of  blending  spirit  with  spirit  as  Whole-Being,  where  all  con- 
sciousness of  relativity  ceases,  and  every  need  of  prayer  is 
transcended  in  absolute  beatitude. 

328.  3.  He  also  teaches  us  to  pray  to  Himself  (John,  xiv.  14, 
supported  by  k,  B.  La.^  Tr.  WH.),  as  it  is  inevitable  that  prayer 
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Will  be  made  to  what  man  conceives  as  Highest  Objective  Being, 
but  Jesus  has  not  taught  us  to  pray  to  the  Spirit.     He  Himself 
only  prays  to  The  Father,  for  in  such  a  God-consciousness  there 
IS  a  conception  of  Relation.     In  our  deepest  consciousness   of 
our  space-self,  there  is  no  relativity  with  the  Space-Being-God, 
but    only   a    consciousness   of  Whole-Being.       Worship    then 
passes   into    Being-Communion,  as  one   communes  with   one's 
Self     Spirit  is  realised  as  in  us,  and  only  conceivably  related  to 
us  as  we  are  related  to  ourselves.     In  this  consciousness,  also 
Life  as   a   basis    of    Being   is   transcended,   and   consequently 
l^atherhood    also,  and   space  alone  remains.     For  we  have  no 
consciousness  oi  Life  in  our  consciousness  of  Spirit  and  Truth 
And  it  is  evident  that  when  the  Father  desires  to  be  worshipped 
*  m  spirit  and  truth;  that  the  Father-conception  is  intended  to 
be  transcended  also.     The  Father  is  represented  as  giving  up 
Himself  as  Father,  and  entering  Spirit-Being,  who  alone  must 
be  worshipped  in  '  spirit  and  truth.'     This  transcendence  is  given 
by  Jesus  Himself  when  He  declares  to  Mary  Magdalene,  "  I  am 
ascending  to  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and    my   God    and 
your  God."     (I)  He  Himself,  (2)  The  Father,  and  (3)  God  who 
IS  Spirit,  are  set  before  Mary  as  a  conceptual  path  of  ascending 
and  transcending  Being  which  she  as  He  and  all  must  follovv 
She  would  have  been  content  to  follow  Jesus  alone,  the  sensibly 
objective  Highest,  and  ascend  no  higher  in  her  worship  than 
the  Person  seen^    Jesus  urged  her  to  ascend,  as  He  was  doing, 
to  the  Higher  Objective  of  conception,  the  Father,  and  to  the 
Highest  of  all,  Spirit,  or   'God/    realisable   only    through    the 
Space-consciousness.     He  reveals  to  her  that  her  '  Spirit '  must 

^T^.  w??  ^.^  ^'^^^'  ^^  ^''"^^'  '^  ^"^  '''  ^^'°^^h^P  consummated 
m  that  Whole-Being,  of  which  'Jesus,'  the  'Son,'  the  'Father' 

and  '  Holy  Spirit,'  when  considered  as  ^persons;  are  but  mediatory 
conceptions  It  was  a  common  path  to  Jesus  and  to  her,  for 
He  Himself  was  not  yet  ascended,  but  was  ascending  to  the 
Father  by  transcending  Himself,  and  to  "  His  God  and  her 
God  by  transcending  the  Father  known  to  her  and  to  Himself 
This  ascendence  above  Himself,  by  the  transcendence  of  the 
inadequate  conception  of  what-He-is,  is  the  rational  standpoint 
ofall  the  many  sayings  of  Jesus  where  He  expresses  His  con- 
viction that  He  is  .;..  with  the  Father ;  that  His  disciples  ... 
the  father  when  they  see  Himself;  that  He  i.  in  the  Father 
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and  in  them.  '  Personality '  is  shown  to  be  a  mere  mediatory 
process  for  Being  that  is  deeper ;  and  all  that  we  conceive 
through  the  conception  of  Life  to  be  transcended  by  the  conscious- 
ness whose  ultimate  content  is  Space-Being. 

329.  4.  Jesus  therefore  is  quite  intelligible  when  He 
applies  terms  to  the  Father-conception  which  He  never  uses 
when  speaking  of  The  Spirit.  The  Father,  for  example,  can  be 
seen.  Jesus  avers—"  I  speak  the  things  which  I  have  seen  with 
my  Father."  "  The  son  can  do  nothing  of  himself  but  what  he 
seeth  the  Father  doing."  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen 
the  Father."  "  From  henceforth  ye  know  Him  (the  Father)  and 
have  seen  Him."  Sense  and  Understanding  are  employed  in 
the  conceptions  of  Son  and  Father ;  man  can  be  impressed  by 
them  through  all  that  is  included  in  a  Common  Life ;  and  in  the 
fact  that  Jesus  includes  Himself  as  one  seen  by  the  eye,  and 
identifies  Himself  objectively  with  the  Father,  we  seem  to  be 
shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  as  we  see  Jesus  and  as  He  was 
seen  by  men,  so  can  we  see  The  Father. 

Now,  this  is  the  position  we  occupy  towards  all  Nature,  or 
the  Universe,  and  as  we  all  have  an  intensive  consciousness 
regarding  Nature,  and  see  the  Unseen  in  all  we  see,  so  Jesus 
reveals  in  Himself  an  intensive  consciousness  regarding  the 
Father,  which  deepens  in  degrees  from  Himself,  the  Visible, 
towards  the  Feather,  the  Invisible ;  and  again  brings  this 
Invisible  into  the  foreground  of  Objectivity  which  men  can  see. 
This  is  the  "Immanent  God"  of  modern  thought.  It  is  this 
consciousness  in  all  men  that  renders  the  conception  of  God- 
Incarnate  and  God-Incorporate  a  true  consciousness,  and  it  also 
proves  that  we  all  have  a  true  consciousness  that  '  personality ' 
as  we  see  it  and  know  it,  must  be  transcended. 

Nevertheless,  while  Jesus  speaks  in  this  way  of  the  Father 
He  does  not  so  speak  of  the  Spirit.  No  doubt,  He  Himself  is 
said  to  have  seen  the  Spirit  like  a  Dove  descending,  and  it 
should  be  admitted  that  Being  as  Whole  must  connote  revela- 
tional  power  of  all  that  Being  is.  But  the  Spirit,  as  Spirit,  is 
never  objectively  given  to  the  mind  of  men  in  the  same  way 
that  The  Father  is  given,  even  when  designated  '  He,'  because 
no  sex  is  connoted  in  the  Spirit-term  and  neither  is  Life, 
although  The  Spirit  is  set  forth  by  Jesus  as  the  highest  Source 
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of  all  Life  (John,  iii.  6;  vi.  6^,).  In  short,  the  consciousness  of 
Spirit,  while  sublating  all  of  which  we  are  conscious,  is  never 
itself  in  its  fullest  content  sublated  in  a  higher  consciousness  of 
Being.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  impossible  to  sublate  the  conscious- 
ness of  Space,  the  true  scientific  basis  of  our  term  *  Spirit ' 
though  the  consciousness  of  Life,  and  all  it  connotes  of  Father 
and  Son,  can  be  so  sublated  in  the  higher  consciousness  of 
Space-Being. 

5.  But  with  the  sublation  of  all  objectivity  in  our  conscious- 
ness of  Spirit-Being,  there  also  necessarily  vanishes  every 
consciousness  of  Will.  The  "  Will  of  the  Spirir  is  non-existent 
in  the  consciousness  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  "Will  of  the 
Father"  is  frequently  on  His  lips,  and  in  His  prayers,  and  is 
confessed  as  inspiring  all  His  purposes.  But  The  Father  is 
objective  and  conceptual,  and  changes  His  will,  conditional  to 
the  acts  of  man  (Matt,  xviii.  35  ;  vi.  14,  15).  He  changes  in 
every  way,  for  He  delivers  all  things  to  the  Son.  *  The  Father,' 
just  as  *  The  Son,'  is  a  term,  the  connotations  of  which,  as  we 
have  said,  convey  no  consciousness  of  absolute  Being.'  It  is 
a  mere  limited  conception,  and,  as  such,  is  not  commensurate 
with  our  wide-open  consciousness  of  What-Is. 

The  Holy  Spirit  indeed  gives  knoivledge  but  never  imposes 
His  will  (John,xiv.  26),  His  witness  is  to  be  of  Jesus  (xv.  26), 
His  Sviir  is  so  utterly  absent,  indeed,  that  He  is  not  represented 
as  coming  to  men,  to  the  Church,  or  to  the  world,  by  the  initiative 
of  His  own  Will  He  is  sent  by  Father  and  Son.  Nay,  His 
being  is  begotten  from  them.  He  *  goes  forth'  or  proceeds 
from  the  Father  and  Son.  All  He  is  so  '  goes  forth  '  from  them 
(John,  XV.  26 ;  cf  Luke,  xxiv.  49),  and  it  is  here  where  He  is 
conceivable  as  Child,  as  far  as  language  and  thought  permit 
the  conception. 

Again,  although  He  guides  men  into  all  the  truth,  yet  He 
is  never  shown  as  doing  this  on  the  initiative  of  His  Will  It 
is  simply  said—"  For  he  shall  not  speak  from  Himself  but 
what  things  soever  he  shall  hear,  these  shall  he  speak" 
(John,  xvi.  13).  And  as  there  is  no  trace  or  evidence  of  Will 
in  the  *  person'  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  only  acts  and  speaks 
from  others  than  Himself,  and  acts  by  the  Will  of  Father  and 
Son  (for  Jesus  also  said,  *  I  will  send  Him '),  it  is  clear  by 
that  fact  that  He  cannot  be  conceived  at  all  as  having  'personality' 
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Both  will  and  personality  are  transcended  in  the  consciousness 
of  Jesus  regarding  Spirit.  Yet  in  the  coftsciousness  of  What-we- 
are ;  I  am  ;  we  have  all  the  realisation  of  Spirit-Being  that  is 
possible.  Or,  in  other  words,  in  the  transcendence  of  the  con- 
ceptions  of  Son,  Father,  and  Holy  Spirit,  in  as  far  as  they 
are  conceived  personally,  Jesus  leads  us  to  an  ever-deepening 
realisation  of  what-we-are  as  Spirit-  or  Space-Being.  Particular 
and  determined  Personality  and  Will  pass  away,  and  with 
all  objectivity  of  Godhood  also  gone,  we  then  enter  the  conscious- 
ness of  Whole-Being,  Whole-Person,  Whole-Will  (§  156). 

330.6.  Jesusagain  speaks  differently  of  Himselfand  the  Father 
as  compared  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  does  not  designate 
Himself  as  "  Holy."  He  but  once  applies  this  term  to  the 
Father,  and  only  in  the  John  Gospel.  Jesus,  in  the  Synoptists, 
is  never  *  Holy,'  except  to  the  man  '  possessed,'  and  he  is 
rebuked.  Neither  is  the  Father  '  holy '  in  their  writings.  They 
had  been  taught  to  reserve  this  designation  of  Holiness  for  the 
God  Yahweh  alone,  and  doubtless  hesitated  to  confer  it  upon 
a  man  whom  they  saw  and  heard,  and  upon  a  Father  of  whom 
they  were  in  so  much  perplexity  (John,  xiv.  8).  But  in  all  Four 
Gospels  Jesus  characterises  The  Spirit,  in  His  own  words 
several  times,  as  "Holy."  The  Father,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
often  defined  by  Jesus  as  *  heavenly,'  and  as  *  in  heaven.'  As 
already  said,  it  is  as  one  resident  in  a  Place,  objective  and 
limited,  that  He  conceives  the  Father.  The  Spirit  comes  forth 
from  Father  and  So?i  revelationally,  but  He  is  in  no  place  and 
knows  no  Hunts,  and  while  Jesus  characterises  Him  as  '  Holy,' 
He,  the  Spirit,  does  not  define  Himself  in  any  way.  Space 
cannot  be  defined,  and  our  highest  consciousness  of  '  God '  must 
always  remain  undefined  by  any  term,  seeing  that  it  is  a 
consciousness  of  Whole-Being  which  no  term  comprehends. 
'  Spirit'  has  no  objectivity,  either  as  possible  to  perception  or 
co7iception,  and  so  far  as  knowledge  is  concer7ied,  it  is  a  conscious- 
ness of  Space-Being  solely  and  only.  The  conception  of  the 
"  Holy  Spirit,"  in  as  far  as  it  is  personal,  related,  and  qualified 
by  Life  and  Motion,  is  transcended  by  it. 

331.  The  great  realm  of  our  Lord's  consciousness  of  Being 
is  thus  sufficiently  distinct.     For  Himself  He  has  the  conscious- 
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ness   of  consummating   all   that  is  '  Man ' ;  of  the   Father   as 
comprehending  all  that  is   'Heaven  and   Earth';  but  of  The 
Holy   Spirit,   His    full    conception    is    not    realisable   to    our 
consciousness   save  on    a   basis  of  Space-Being.     But   neither 
person    is  apart  from  the  Other  in  Being.     Jesus  discerns  the 
Spirit  as  ^ven  to  men,  yet  as  /n  them,  and  again  as  sent,  or 
proceeding     from   both    Father  and  Son.     Each    Unit   person 
IS  subsumed  in  space-being,  all  qualities  of  personality  being 
taken  away,  and  then  both  are  subsumed  in  a  space-conscious- 
ness  of  Spirit  m  which  all  personality,  unit-being,  and  relativity 
are  subsumed  in  our  consciousness  of  VVhole-Spirit-Being. 

2,12,  Theology    has    defined     the     Triune-Being    in    such 
language  as,^'' The  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the 

oneVnS"'    T.""''.'"'   '''  '""'^    ^'^  ^^    ^"^^^^  ^ods,  Tu 

.n  1^1  "^"^^P^^^"  f  God  leads  directly  to,  and  culminates  in, 
an  abstraction,  viz.   <' Godhead."     The   Three   'persons'  stand 
out  before  the  understanding  as  distinct  and  separated  Beings 
he  one   from  the  other.     They  are  numerical    Units,     Their' 
fundamental  basis/..  Thought  is  Life.     And  as  living  Beings 

for^He  rr'  ^'  r^'^'u^  ^^  '^'  ^^^^^^"^^  of  Jesus' Himself; 
for  He  declares  that  each  of  these  '  persons '  .^W.  Life,  or  is 

the  Source  of  Life  to  man.     But  for  the  statement,  "  They  are 

not   Three   Gods   but   One   God,"   there   is   not  tke   sligMest 

cientific  foundation,  or  rationality,  and  there   is  no  bafis  t 

consciousness  sufficient  to  meet  our  God-crave  until  the  basis 

of  Space  IS  postulated.     Indeed  it  is  because  this  consciousness 

then?^^''    '!    ^^     ^    ^'"    "^"'^^    ^^"'    ^^^^    ''^    ^'^   possible   for 

ttf  tTr/  '"  r  T'  '''^""'  '">'  ""^^^^^  ^"  h"^-"  nature, 
that  the  Three  Gods  are  One  God.     For  the  capacity  for  such 

ThTnIn    '\     '^^'  maintained  by  our  consciousness,  although 

statement  of  Tnunity  of  B^ing  fs  laid.    S<>  lon|r  a.  each  i.s  held 

ou^      ^^^!J:^<^^?  f^-  "i«^^lf.  the  basis  of  Personality  i. 
^und    ,mposs,bJe    for  a   cnc.pti^  of  common    Unit-Being: 


IVy  But  even  if  we  grant  that  ThcoFogy  has  been  successful 
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in  giving  a  scientific  basis  for  the  Unity  of  the  Three  '  persons/ 
Son, '  Father,'  and  *  Spirit ' ;  and  we  do  not  grant  this  ;  yet  it  is 
evident  that  this  consciousness  of  Being  is  never   more  than 
the  unsatisfactory  one  given  us  in  the  philosophical  Unit  which 
is    made    by    concussing    'Subject'    and    'Object'    together. 
Difference  never  becomes  existentially  Whole.     It  is  still  but 
a  tied-up  Total-Being,  and  we  yet  to  the  last,  have  a  conscious- 
ness of  Space-Being  beyond   and  surrounding  this   One ;  and 
we    are   never    certain    when   the   so-called    Unit-Being    may 
become  undone  once  more  into  its  former  differences.     As  we 
have  tried  to  explain  in  a  former  chapter,  no  conception  nor 
perception  o^  unity  is  ever  possible  to  us  except  as  an  abstraction, 
for  it  is  never,  as  is  supposed,  isolated  from  Whole-Being.     It 
owes  its  existence  entirely  to  what  we  have  called  the  Point- 
and-Spread   consciousness  in  which   all   our   usual   Thoughts, 
Feelings,  and  Conations  live,  move,  and  have  their  being.     And 
each  *  person,'  Son,  Father,  and  Holy  Spirit,  is  a   Unit  by  this 
capacity  in  us,  even  as  is  the  One  God  out  of  Three.  But  we  imagine 
a  vain  thing  if  we  conclude  that  our  consciousness  of  Whole- 
God-Being  is  scientifically  explained  in  that  way.     Jesus,  and 
we,   and   all   men,   are  conscious  of  Being   which   is   beyond 
these    Unit-Beings,  and  we  are  conscious  of  its  being   Space- 
Being,  in  which  no  consciousness  of  Difference  or  of 'persons,' 
is  possible.     And  clearly,  it  is  to  this  consciousness  that  Jcsws 
is  ever  leading  our  thoughts,  in  His  Teaching,  in  order  that, 
through  the  mediatory  conceptions  of  the  highest  consciousi>ess 
o{  personality,  we   might  rise  to  a  consciousness   of  Being  in 
which   all   personality   as   well   as   impersonality    is    sublatccL 
Hence  He  extinguishes  every  category  by  which  we  can  think 
Himself    as     anything    but     space-being,    and     extinguishes 
every    category    by    which    we    can    think    the   'Father'    %s 
anything    but    space-being,   and   gives   the    name    'God'    as 
'Spirit,*  in   which  no  other  consciousness   than   that  of  space 
is  possible  to  u.s.      In  this   way,  the    Unit-lkings  of  Son, 
Father,  and  Holy  Spirit,  in  all  that  we  conceive  of  them  as 
*  persons '  i.s  sublated  in  a  consciousness  of  Is-ness  which  has 
no  dlffcrciKC  absolutely,  for  in  it  wc  also  have  the  identical 
consciousness    of   ourselves    as    Whole    with    Space  -  Beii^, 
•Personality'  and  'Life/  as  summational  postulates  of  either 
'  human  '  or  'divine '  Being  are  thus  transcended  in  a  conscious- 
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ness  which  gives  us   far  more,  by   infinity,  than    they   arc   as 
*  Persons,'  or  as  '  One  '  out  of  Three. 

The  rationality  of  the  'Nothing'  consciousness  in  us  could 
never  have  been  effected  by  Jesus  unless  He  had  stood  upon 
the  consciousness  of  Himself  as  being  Space-Being  or  "  Nothing." 
And  it  is  because  He  has  found  this  Space-consciousness  in 
Man  to  be  the  Reality  on  which  all  rationality  can  alone  rest 
that  He  proves  Himself  to  be  indeed  "The  Light  of  the  World." 
We  shall  also  see  that  this  same  *  Nothing '  consciousness  is  the 
basis  of  His  entire  Ethic  of  Life  for  the  world.     And  it  is  so, 
of  course,  because  in  this  *  Nothing '  consciousness   of  Being' 
J^e/ative  as  well  as  Absohite,  are  subsumed  in  that  consciousness 
of 'higher  efficiency '  which  we  have  ventured  to  term  Whole- 
Being.     In  such  a  consciousness  also,  the  terms  '  ^«//arian '  and 
'  Trzmt^n^n  '  are  both  seen  to  be  false  as  God-terms,  unscientific, 
and   irrational.      They   are   mere   mathematical   or   numerical 
God-terms,  and  they  shut  out  our  true  God-consciousness  from 
Its  connotations   of  Space-   or    Whole-Being.     The   Unit-God 
equally  with   the  Three-One-God  never  includes  our  being  in 
theirs.     For  we  ourselves  are  as  much  '  One  '  as  they  !     We'^are 
thereby  independent  beings,  and  nothing  is  ever  Whole  in  such 
a  consciousness  of  any  one,  either  for  '  God  '  or  ourselves. 

334.  Jesus  thus  unmistakably  stands  upon  the  conscious- 
ness that  Space  is  the  fact  which  gives  the  true  basis  to  all 
we  Know.  He  knows  everything  through  the  Spirit.  "  In  that 
same  hour  He  rejoiced  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  said,  I  thank 
thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  didst 
hide  these  things  from  the  wise  and  understanding,  and  didst 
reveal  them  unto  babes :  yea,  Father ;  for  (or  that)  so  it  was 
well -pleasing  in  thy  sight.  All  things  have  been  delivered 
unto  me  of  my  Father :  and  no  one  knoweth  who  the  Son  is, 
save  the  Father ;  and  who  the  Father  is,  save  the  Son,  and  he 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him"  (Luke  x  21-22) 
(Matt.  xi.  25-27).  '    '  ^ 

It  is  in  the  joy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  Jesus  realises  the 
knowledge   of  the  Father  as  revealer   to    Himself  and  to  the 
babes,  and  of  Himself  as  knowing   the  Father    Himself,  and 
bemg  the  revealer  of  that  Father  to  whomsoever  He  willeth 
There  is  reciprocal  knowledge  of  Father  by  Son  and  of  Son  by 
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Father,  but  behind  such  sphere  of  revelation  stands  the  Holy 
Spirit   who   is   not  known   as    they  are,  but    is   only   a  joyful 
consciousness   of  Being  which   sublates  both  Son -and -Father 
'persons.'     It  is  the  Spirit  who  has  shown  Jesus  the  ''Father" 
He  is  really  addressing  the  Holy  Spirit  as  '  O  Father!  i^  joyful 
consciousness  of  such  knowledge.      He   finds  the  spring  of  that 
joyful   knowledge   to   rise   out   of   the    Holy   Spirit.      But   all 
knowledge  of  'Subjects'  and    'Objects,'   'Son,'   'Father,'   and 
'Whomsoever,'  is  sublated  in  the  consciousness   of  the  Spirit 
who  stands  above  them.     All  that  the  Son  is  can  be  learned 
from  the  Father,  and  all  that  the  Father  is  may  be  learned  from 
the  Son,  and  Man  may  know  the  same  Father  through  the  same 
Son,  but  neither  reveals  all  that  the  Spirit  is.     In  other  words 
Son  and  Father,  Man  and  Creation,  interpret  each  other,  to  the 
highest  terms   of  personal   and   impersonal  being,  and  to  the 
deepest  foundations  of  the  vital  and  non-vital,  but  all  that  is 
known  of  Life  cannot  exhaust  all  that  is  known  in  our  consciousness 
of  Spirit.     This  is  a  Joy ;  Being  aflame :  it  is  not  strictly  bare 
Knowledge.     The  word  (/JyaWfaVaro)  (Luke)  denotes  exulta- 
tion, high,  dancing  Joy,  "  in  the  Spirit,  the  Holy  One."     It  is 
rapture,  in  which   His  own  'spirit'  is  caught  up    into  the  All- 
Spirit.     He  then  addresses  the  Holy  Spirit  as  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth.     We  have  happiness  through  the  motions  of 
Life ;  but  Life  in  all  that  it  connotes  of  Son,  Father,  and  Babes, 
or  the  world  and  the  Universe,  is  sublated  in  rapturous  being  in 
the  Holy  Spirit.    Therefore,  Jesus  represents  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
taking  the  things  of  Himself  and  showing  them  to  His  disciples 
(John,  xvi.   14-15)-     And  as  the  'things'  of  Jesus  include  the 
*  things '  of  the  Father,  the  Father  having  delivered  '  all  things ' 
unto  Him,  we  see  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  Jesus'  consciousness, 
sublates  all  knowledge  of  Father  and  Son  within  the  knowledge 
and  purpose  of  Himself,  as  that  Being,  in  which  both  conceptions 
of  Father-Being  and  Father-Knowing  are  subsumed.     The  Son- 
Subject  who  knows  the  Father-Object,  and  the  Father-Subject 
who   knows  the   Son-Object,  are  elsewhere  'One'  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus,  and  it  is  here  we  have  the  proof  of  it.     For 
Jesus  represents  His  own  Spirit  as  joying  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  Himself  the  Son,  and  The  Father,  as  both  objects  of  the 
subject  Spirit.     Knowledge  of  each  other  by  both  is  transcended 
by  a  conscious  motion  of  Joy,  which  is  yet  mutual  motion  of 
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Spirit,  Jesus  and  the  Other,  of  Whom  only  the    predicate    of 
Space  remains. 

335.  The  passage  is  a  great  one,  and  perhaps  it  was  the 
circumstance  of  Jesus'  motions  of  demonstrative  joy  that 
impressed  it  upon  the  writer's  memory.  For  all  that  John 
has  elaboratively  written  concerning  So^i,  Father,  and  Spirit  is 
condensed  in  it.  The  allusion  to  the  wise  and  understanding 
and  the  Babes  also  compresses  for  us  the  entire  policy  of 
heaven. 

But  lest  it  should  be  doubted  that  when  Jesus  says  '  Spirit ' 
He  has  also  said  *  Space'  in  His  consciousness,  as  to  its  content, 
let  us  turn  to  the  conversation  which  He  conducts  with  the 
Woman  of  Samaria  (John,  iv.  21-24).  "  Woman,  believe  me  an 
hour  Cometh,  when  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  in  Jerusalem 
shall  ye  worship  the  Father.  Ye  worship  that  which  ye  know' 
not  .  .  .  the  hour  cometh  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers 
shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  truth,  for  such  doth  the 
Father  seek  to  be  His  worshippers.  God  is  Spirit,  and  they 
that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  truth." 

In  this  account,  neither  the  term  God  nor  the  term  Spirit 
conveys   the   slightest    objectivity   to    either    our    thought   or 
consciousness.     The  one  consciousness  that  is  given  by  either 
is  simply  Is.     Being  is  affirmed  by  Jesus,  without  any  predicates. 
He   takes   up   the  universal  consciousness   which   was   named 
universally  Spirit,  and  unites  that  other  universal  consciousness 
God  to    it    as   Whole-Being.     This   was   necessary.     But    both 
would  be  pure  abstractions,  and  have  no  foundation  in  anything 
concrete,  unless  Spirit  gave  us  the  consciousness  of  what-we-a^e, 
and  of  Space-Being.     And  that  it  does  this  is  proved,  in  that 
our  own  consciousness  of  ourselves  as  '  Spirits '  (this  conscious- 
ness    being    always   put   under    limits    by   our   conception   of 
'  person ')  gives  us  nothing  else  than  a  consciousness  of  space- 
being.     We  can  always  say  "  W^e  are  Space-being "  with   far 
deeper  consciousness  of  truth  and  reality  for  what-we-are,  than 
we  can  say  any  thing  else  about  what-we-are.     All  the  rest  that 
we  usually  do  say  about  what-we-are  is  untrue,  or  at  most  very 
partially  true.     The  consciousness  of  ourselves  as  space-being  is 
absolutely  true,  and  is  t\\Q  prius  of  every  truth  we  know. 

Jesus,   then,  shows   the   nexus   between   this   God   who   is 
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Spirit  and  our  own  spirit  by  declaring  that  the  one  must  be 
worshipped  by  the  other  in  'spirit  and  truth.'  "Spirit  with 
spirit  can  meet."  Communion  really  becomes  soliloquy.  That 
is  to  say,  Jesus  is  conscious  of  identical  being  with  this  God- 
Spirit,  for  neither  He  nor  we  have  the  remotest  consciousness 
where  each  is  divided  from  the  Other  (using  dual  terms  for 
expository  purposes).  Similarly,  Father  and  God  are  identical 
terms  in  that  both  receive  the  same  worship  "in  spirit  and 
truth"  (John,  iv.  23).  Worship  in  its  highest  connotations  is 
then  Existential  Communion,  and  is  not  Relational.  We  pass 
from  the  Father-consciousness  to  one  of  'higher  efficiency.' 
Jesus  can  then  "  rejoice  in  the  Holy  Spirit,"  for  His  Spirit  is 
identified  with  and  in  the  Holy  One,  and  this  consciousness  in 
Him  rationalises  such  expressions  as  "  If  I  by  (or  in)  the  Spirit 
of  God  cast  out  devils  "  (Matt.  xii.  28)  where  He  clearly  gives 
over  His  own  work  to  be  that  of  the  Spirit,  and  thus  identifies 
Himself  with  the  Spirit.  The  '  person  '  Jesus,  is  then  consciously 
the  Holy  Spirit.  St  Mark  indeed  understands  that  when  men 
blaspheme  Jesus  (iii.  29-30)  they  blaspheme  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  whole  force  of  Jesus'  caution  against  blaspheming  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  traced  to  the  fact  that  "they  said.  He  hath  an  unclean 
spirit."  It  will  be  remembered  also  that  Jesus  assumed  Himself 
to  be  the  Holy  Spirit  when  He  breathed  upon  His  disciples, 
saying,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost  (John,  xx.  22). 

336.  The  Ultimate  Consciousness,  then,  for  both  God  and 
Worshipper  of  God  is  Spirit.  Spirit  worships  Spirit.  And 
only  then  is  it  'in  truth.'  And  our  absolute  consciousness  of 
Spirit  is  Space.  And  the  Space-Consciousness  is  the  sole  con- 
crete consciousness  of  Everlasting  Permanence  we  possess.  As 
'  Things^  however,  neither  "  God,"  nor  "  Self,"  nor  "  Spirit  "  is  to 
be  found  in  our  consciousness.  Our  consciousness  of  Spirit  is 
Whole-Being. 

The  full  force  of  this  fact  is  felt  in  what  follows.  For  the 
entire  meaning  of  Jesus,  in  this  teaching  to  the  Woman  of 
Samaria,  would  be  rendered  abortive,  and  lose  all  its  point,  if 
the  term  Spirit,  which  is  God,  did  not  identify  itself  with  Every- 
whereness,  or  Space.  This  is  His  main  teaching  to  her. 
Worship  is  not  confined  to  either  'this  mountain'  or  to 
'Jerusalem,'  for  the  local  God-Yahweh  is  an  insufficient  revela- 
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tion-term  for  God  who  is  Spirit.  God  who  is  Spirit  is  not  to  be 
conceived  as  localised  anywhere,  or  confined  to  any  one  people. 
Being:  God:  Spirit:  is  Everywhere.  Neither  is  there  any 
choice  in  this  view  of  God.  To  conceive  Spirit  as  limited  or 
finite,  is  to  conceive  the  impossible.  No  such  consciousness  is 
possible  to  man.  When,  therefore,  Jesus  says  '  Spirit '  He  says 
•Space.'  Or  in  other  words,  the  consciousness  in  Him  of 
Everywhereness,  Space,  and  of  Spirit,  is  identical.  This  also  is 
our  consciousness  of  *  God'  even  as  it  is  of  what-we-are  (§  172). 
And  as  the  true  and  only  idiom  of  Space-Being  is  Is,  the  same 
idiom  is  alone  possible  for  what-we-are,  in  its  form  "  I  am." 

337.  Jesus  thus  finds  for  all  Three  *  Persons '  in  the  '  God- 
head '  a  basis  of  Space-Being  in  which  the  numerical  '  Three ' 
are  not  merely  conceived  as  Unit-Being  but  as  Whole-Being,  a 
consciousness  of  Being  which  is  as  common  to  us  as  to  Himself 
And,  of  course,  at  bottom,  it  is  the  Space-consciousness  in  us 
that  renders  this  consciousness  possible  for  anyone.     And  the 
right  order  of  this  consciousness,  as  it  appears   to    us,  is    that 
which'Jesus  follows,  viz.,  not  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  but 
Son,  Father,  and  Holy  Ghost,  in  an  ever-widening  conception  of 
Being.     This  \s>  also  the  natural  ox^iOiX  of  the  Apostolic  Blessing, 
"  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  you   all"   (2    Cor. 
xiii.  14).     And  we  may  note  in  passing  that  the  central  concep- 
tion for  each,  i.e.  Substance  for   'Son,'  Life   for   'Father,'   and 
Space    for   Spirit,    marks    the    historical    development    of    the 
Christian  Mind  since  the  days  of  the  Nicene  Council,  in  which 
scime  substance  of  Son  with  the  Father  was  the  principal  conten- 
tion and  victory.     The  new  emphasis  which  has  been  laid  upon 
Life,  following  the  rise  of  the  conception  of  the  Father-God, 
has  practically  been  made  within  the  last  century,  and  marks 
the  entrance  of  another  phase  of  Jesus'  consciousness  to  the 
world. 

Having  thus  shown  that  Jesus  founds  our  consciousness  of 
Whole-Being  on  our  consciousness  of  Space-Being,  subsuming 
therein  every  shred  of  conception  of  personality  or  imperson- 
ality for  any  being,  man  or  God,  we  shall  now  try  to  show  that 
He  also  subsumes  in  His  consciousness  of  Space-Being  which 
is  Spirit,  the  conceptions  of  both  Life  and  Time.     That  is  to 
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say,  the  connotive  consciousness  which  is  given  us  in  Son  and 
Father,  of  both  Life  and  Time,  is,  with  their  'personalities,' 
taken  up  into  our  consciousness  of  Spirit,  in  which  yet  as 
space-consciousness,  no  trace  of  any  conception  of  either  Life 
or  Time  is  found. 


Li/e  subsumed  in  Spirit. 

338.  A.  The  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  the  Father,  is  found  to 
be  the  Ultimate  Source  of  all  Life.  We  must  be  '  born  of  the 
Spirit'  (John,  iii.  6)  for  '  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickens'  (vi.  6-^). 
Or,  more  intelligibly,  the  conscious  motions  in  our  being  which 
we  term  Living  (for  we  have  no  consciousness  of  a  Thing  called 
Life),  are  found  by  Jesus  as  native  only  in  the  Being  which  He 
calls  Spirit.  These  motions,  so  relational  in  the  conceptions  of 
Father  and  Son,  are  no  longer  relative  to  anything  in  the 
Spirit,  but  are  common  consciousness  in  all  consciousness  of 
Spirit-Being. 

We  have  postulated  the  term  Life  as  fundamental  for  any 
conception  of  Son  and  Father.     If  we  eliminate  this  postulate, 
by  eliminating  its  qualities,  these  '  persons,'  as  objects,  vanish! 
Without  this  basis   of  Life   the   conceptions  of  both  Son  and 
P^ather  are  impossible.     The  Early  Church  possessed  the  con- 
viction that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  True  Father  of  fesus,  as 
regards    His    incarnated  Life.     The  angel  is  reported  to  have 
announced  to  Mary  "  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and 
the  power  of  the  Most  High  shall  overshadow  thee"  (Luke,  i.'  35). 
And  no  conception  of  Power,  or  Force  which  we  receive  from" 
modern  science,  transcends  for  a  moment  the  sublime  energy 
which  is  thus  attributed  to  the  Holy  Spirit.     On  the  broadest 
plane  of  vision  He  is  always  seen  controlling  the  great  Material 
sphere   out   of  which  heaven  and  earth  are   fashioned   in   the 
Beginning   (Genesis,  i.  2).     Then  in  the   narrower   domain  of 
Human  History  He  is  represented  as  moving  on  the  seething 
masses  of  men,  bringing  order  out  of  disorder ;    government, 
arts   and    industries,   out   of  warfare,   slavery,   and    desolation 
(Isaiah,  Ixi.).     He  is  the  true  Potter  who  fashions  His  human 
vessels  by  His  wisdom  and  might.     So  great  is  His  power  that 
human   will   and  human  force  seem    as   the   bowing   reed   by 
comparison.     But  every  manifestation  of  His  power  is  dwarfed 
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in  the  conception  which  Jesus  gives  of  Him  as  convicting  t/ie 
World  of  Sin,  Righteousness,  and  Judgment  (John,  xvi.  7-15). 
The  dark  *  chaos '  of  the  Heart  of  Mankind  is  brooded  over  in 
the  same  vision  that  shows  us  His  hovering  wings  upon  the 
Material  Waters,  the  wide  Wastes  of  History  with  its  rise  and 
fall  of  billowing  dynasties,  thrones,  and  dominions ;  and  Time 
and  the  Perfection  of  Man  are  seen  to  be  His  special  purposes 
by  which,  as  instruments,  'God'  is  fully  revealed  through  His 
Creation  in  His  fulness.  The  worlds  of  Matter,  Mind,  and 
Spirit,  as  we  usually  conceive  these  spheres,  are  all  seen  under 
His  Power.  Science  knows  no  power  greater  than  Life,  and 
the  vision  of  Jesus  reveals  the  highest  expression  of  this 
category  in  '  Father '  and  *  Son,'  or  Heaven  and  Earth  and  Man, 
as  being  directly  subject  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Spirit  also, 
as  Spirit-Space,  uniting  both  categories  of  Life  and  Space,  in 
Whole-Being. 

339.  It  was  considerations  of  this  complexion  that  biassed 
the  Early  and  Medieval  Church  to  take  the  view  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  stern  and  strong  '  God  '  of  the  '  Three.'  He  was 
the  Fierce  One  as  compared  with  Father  and  Son ;  great  and 
irresistible  in  intellectual  and  moral  power ;  wrestling  with  the 
World,  the  Devil,  and  the  Flesh  ;  making  His  word  as  a  Fire,  as 
a  Hammer,  and  as  a  Sword.  He  was  indeed  the  Dove,  but 
He  was  also  the  Driving  One  who  gave  the  Christs  their 
Deserts,  and  taught  them  to  encounter  victoriously  the  opposi- 
tions of  wild  beasts,  devils,  and  their  own  passions  of  thirst, 
hunger,  and  lust  (Mark,  i.  11 -13).  He  it  is  that  is  seen  to  bow 
the  proud  hearts  of  kings,  confounding  armies,  and  suppressing 
oppression  ;  disposing  the  ebb  and  flow  of  races  and  the  great 
epochs  of  Time  ;  protecting  the  Child,  ennobling  Woman,  free- 
ing the  slave,  humanising  Laws  and  Manners,  flooding  barren 
lands  with  human  influences,  purifying  literature,  and  sanctifying 
art.  It  is  He  who  stands  behind  all  self-denial,  presses  the 
agonising  duty,  steels  the  heart  to  highest  sacrifices,  demanding 
to  endure  persecution,  to  lift  the  cross,  pluck  out  the  eye,  cut 
off  the  right  hand,  slay  the  affections  and  the  lusts,  and  humbly 
May  down'  the  Life.  He  sits  as  Flame  upon  Man  (Acts,  ii.  1-4), 
inspiring  emotion,  directing  thought,  and  subduing  tongues.  All 
ages  and  all  races  are  His  materials,  and  all  forms  of  Energy 
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are  His  motions  of  Presence.  The  gentlest  of  the  gentle,  He  is 
also  the  terriblest  of  the  terrible,  the  joy  of  the  sunshine  and 
the  splendour  of  the  lightning,  the  weakness  of  the  seed  and 
the  majesty  of  the  tree.  The  spirit  of  Nature  and  of  the 
Church  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Holy  One,  who  begets  the  Babe 
which  is  laid  in  Mary's  as  in  every  mother's  bosom,  as  well  as 
the  converted  'little  child'  which  is  laid  in  the  arms  of  the 
Eternal  Father,  thereby  subsuming  thus  in  Himself  all  we  mean 
by  Time  and  all  we  conceive  as  Eternity. 

340.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  undoubtedly  Jesus'  supreme  Name 
for  our  consciousness  of  *  God.'  No  other  approaches  it  in 
width  and  comprehension,  sublating  as  it  does  every  attribute 
possible  to  our  conception  or  consciousness  of  *  God.'  The 
Names  of  Father  and  Son  as  connoting  number.  Sex,  and  Life 
and  thereby  the  great  realm  of  Feeling,  Conation,  and  Thought^ 
are  conceptions  of  Being  which  are  transcended  by  the  Name 
Spirit,  connoting  as  it  does  Space-Being,  or  Being  that  is 
Whole-God-Being  :  a  consciousness  in  which  all  *  attributes '  are 
subsumed. 

Therefore,  while  He  connotes  fatherhood  with  that  which  is 
'  born  of  flesh,'  it  is  through  a  higher  consciousness  than  that  of 
such  Fatherhood  that  we  discern  the  spirit  which  is  *  born  of 
Spirit'     It  is  never  to  realise  the  fulness  of  Life  to  be  merely 
born  of  the  Father  or  of  the  Son,  to  be  born  of  blood,  of  the  will 
of  the  flesh,  or  of  the  will  of  man.     Such  conceptions  of  the  origin 
of  Life  are  infirm  and  inadequate.     We  must  be  born  of  God. 
From  the  birth  which  is  connoted  in  the  '  Father  in  Heaven,*' 
there  must  be  a  second  birth, 'from  above,'  'anew,'  or  'again,' 
and  this  birth  is  through  the  Spirit  whom  Jesus  does  not  yet 
name  '  Father,'  because    He   is    Being  which   transcends   every 
conception  of  Fatherhood,  as  we  know  it.     And  the  reason  is 
that   even   our  consciousness   of  Life   and   all   it   connotes   of 
motion  and  change,  cannot  give  permanent  '  origin '  to  Being. 
Spirit-Being  is  to  Jesus  but  the  ultimate  possible  conception  of 
Life-Origin  which  transcends  conceptual  origins  of  blood,  flesh, 
Man,  Son,  and  Father,  but  it  is  one  which  is  itself  transcended 
in  a  wide-open  conception   which  is   identical   with    His   con- 
sciousness of  Space-Being.     For  although  the  Origin  of  Life  is 
ultimately  given  to  Spirit,  our  consciousness  of  Spirit  transcends 
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every   consciousness   of  Life   and    Death,   and   sublates   every 
subordinate   relativity  in    Whole-Being.     The  consciousness  of 
Space-Being    has    no    taint    of   either    Life,    Death,   or    any 
Limitation   within   itself     And  in   this  ultimate  consciousness 
we  realise  once  more  that,  for  Jesus,  the  Names  Father  and 
Son,  so  hallowed  to  us  in  our  ebbing  and  flowing  experiences 
between    cradle    and    grave,   are    merely   used    as    mediatory 
conceptions,  leading  ever   upwards   and  onwards   to    His   con- 
sciousness   of    Life-Source,    as    identical    with    His    ultimate 
consciousness  of  Spirit.     Therefore,  to  Him,  "It  is  the  Spirit 
that  quickeneth,"  or  ^/W///  Z/>,  absolutely  (John,  vi.  63).     The 
*'  Father,"  as  Life-Source,  is  never  emphasised  so  profoundly  in 
Jesus'  teaching,  and  neither  is  the  "  Son,"  as  is  the  Life-Source 
in  Spirit.     '*  He  that  believeth  on  me,  as  the  scripture  hath  said, 
out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.     But  this  He 
spake  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that  believed  on  him  were  to 
receive"   (John,  vii.   38).     Jesus    and    Truth   are   regarded   as 
mediatory  channels  to  the  possession  of  that  Life  which,  in  its 
fulness  as  of  rivers  of  water   is   to  be  realised  in   the   Spirit. 
When   Jesus,  i.e.  has   exhausted   every  gift  which   He  or  the 
Father  have  to  give  mankind,  there  is  still  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
be   accepted   as   the   highest   of  all.      ''Receive   ye   the    Holy 
Ghost"  (John,  XX.  21-23),  completes  the  mediation  of  Jesus  in 
that    marvellous   outpouring   of  the    revelation    of    God- Being 
which  He  has  bestowed  upon  the  world. 

Time  as  subsumed  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

341.  B.  And  as  all  Life  is  seen  carried  beyond  the  Father- 
and-Son  Source  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  also  Time  is  put  under 
Him  m  the  consciousness  of  Jesus.  Neither  Son  nor  Father  are 
conceived  by  Him  as  '' abiding  forever:'  This  Eternality  is  the 
special  content  of  the  Spirit-Being.  Jesus  does  not  promise 
more  for  Himself  than  that  He  will  be  with  them  'to  the  end 
of  the  world,'  or  Time  (Matt,  xxviii.  20).  But  it  is  the  special 
promise  to  His  Disciples  that  the  Other  Comforter  whom  the 
l^ather  will  send  shall  be  with  them  ^for  ever:  "That  with 
you  He  may  for  ever  be,"  seems  to  be  the  emphatic  form 
of  the  l.reek  (John,  xiv.  16)  {^e&  ^^a,.  e.V  to.  ali;^va  I)  (WR, 
alternative  reading). 
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It  is  The  Spirit  also  who  is  conceived  as  gathering  up  all 
the  results  of  past  Time  and   utilising   them  for  the  good  of 
the   Church.     He   is   to   teach   "all   things,"  and  bring  to  the 
remembrance  of  the  Disciples  "all  that"   He  said  unto  them 
(John,  xiv.  26).     The  Future  is  also  in  His  hands.     "  He  shall 
declare  unto  you  the  things  that  are  to  come"  (John,  xvi.  13). 
Time  past  and  Time  to  come  are  sublated  in  His  Being.     He 
Himself />  the  Present.     We  have  all  the  same  consciousness  of 
Spirit-God-Being  as  we  have  of  ourselves  in  the  present.     It  is 
the  consciousness  which  we  call  Space.     And  it  is  in  this  great 
consciousness   of  Jesus   regarding   the   sublation    of    Time   in 
Spirit- Being  that  we  discern  the  limits  which  He  finds  in  the 
Conceptions  of  Father   and   Son   as   God-Media.     He   admits 
that   He  must  'go  away.'     It  is  expedient  for  them.     But  all 
that  the  Son  has  been  to  the  Church,  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be, 
and    far   more.     He   will   abide   'for   ever.'     Jesus   places   the 
vision   before   them   that    in    Heaven  the  Father  has  *  resting 
places,'  or  *  Mansions,'  and  that   He  will   prepare  a  place  for 
them  there, '  that  where  He  is,  there  they  may  be  also '  (John, 
xiv.  1-3).     But  there  may  be  a  possibility  that  the  Church  may 
lose  all  consciousness  of  both  Father  and  Son.     And  ecclesi- 
astical history  proves  that  at  least  the  consciousness  of  The 
Father  has  been  the  dimmest  of  realisations  in  the  Creeds  and 
Worship  of  the  Church.     If  it  were  possible,  therefore,  owing  to 
both  being  "  away,"  to  obliterate  all  consciousness  of  Father  and 
Son,  it  is  impossible  to  forget  or  ignore  the  continual  presence 
of  the  Space-Being  who  is  ever  present  with  the  Church  "  for 
ever."     And  it  is  this  Comfort  which  Jesus  holds  out  to  His 
Disciples.     With  both  Father  and  Son  '  gone  away  '  from  them, 
they  will  not  be  left  "orphans"  (John,  xiv.  18).     The  Spirit  will 
always  Father  them,  and  be  'in  them,'  the  Living,  Quickening 
One.     And  but  for  the  perpetual  Fathering  of  the  Church  by 
the  Spirit  in   Her,  She  would   indeed   be  'orphaned'  by  the 
absence  of  Father  and  Son,  as  Jesus  conceives  these  two  limited 
revelational  terms. 

342.  But  this  consciousness  in  Jesus  is  really  the  sublation 
of  the  Father  and  Son  in  the  Spirit.  Neither  is  conceived  as 
present  in  the  Church  or  even  in  the  World,  fesus  has  gone  to 
the  Father.     His   words,  '  I  go   away,'   'I   go   to   the    Father,' 
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are  unmistakable.  And  they  are  repetitive  and  emphatic. 
"  Nevertheless  I  tell  you  the  truth  ;  It  is  expedient  for  you 
that  I  go  away:  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not 
come  unto  you ;  but  if  I  go,  I  will  send  him  unto  you"  (John, 
xvi.  7).  This  is  a  true  consciousness.  Both  Father-term  and 
Son-term,  used  for  *  God,'  are  totally  inadequate  to  all  the 
demands  of  the  human  being,  and  of  our  consciousness  as  to 
Whole  God-Being.  The  highest  deistic  conceptualities  of  the 
Mind  of  man  as  based  in  concepts  of  Life  and  Time,  or,  all 
that  rests  on  our  common  conceptions  of  Man  and  the  Cosmos, 
are  but  in  the  vastitude  of  Flowing  Being  and  *go  away.* 
They  do  not  abide  "  for  ever."  The  Space-Spirit-Being  alone 
is  inconceivably  absent  from  the  spirit  of  man. 

343.  The  vision  of  Jesus  concerning  His  Church  is  thus  that 
of  being  wholly  left  by  Himself  and  His  Father  in  the  hands  of 
the  Spirit.     The  Father,  as  we  have  seen,  '  delivers  all  things 
unto  the  Son,'  and  thus  surrendered,  Jesus  in  turn  represents 
Himself  as  surrendering  all  things  into  the  hands  of  the  Spirit. 
But  this  consciousness  requires  a  far  wider  area  of  action  for 
the  Spirit  than   was   conceivable  for  the  Son.     Therefore,  the 
Holy  Spirit   is  seen   for  the   first  time  wholly  devoted  to  the 
good,  not  of  a  small  section  of  men  merely,  in  Jerusalem  or 
in  Christendom,  but  of  the  whole  World.     "  He  will  convict  the 
world."     T/ie   Spirit  takes   upon  Himself  the  entire  well-beings 
progress,  and  destiny  of  the    World,   and    uses   for    His   wise 
purposes   the   highest    means    and    material   which   Jesus    has 
made   available    in  His    Life,  Doctrine,  and  Death.     There  is 
no  limit  placed  upon  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  just  as  no  limit  can 
be  placed  upon  the  consciousness  of  His  presence  Everywhere. 
Now  under  the  Son-term,  Jesus  could  not  perhaps  affirm  His 
own  presence  in  the  Church  to  be  world-wide.     The  universal 
consciousness  must  either   refuse  such  a  conception  or  regard 
Jesus  Himself  as  universal  Spirit.     And  the  latter  view  is  no 
doubt  the  correct  one,  for   He  regards  both  the   Father  and 
Himself  as   abiding   in    the   heart   that   loves   (John,  xiv.  21). 
But   before   such   a   conception   of  Jesus   can  be   admitted    to 
rationality,  //  is  expedient  \\idX  fesus  as  Son  should  *go  away,'  a 
phrase  which  Jesus  uses  apparently  to  avoid  saying  He  would 
die,  which  would  have  been  untrue.     That  personal-term  must 
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be  subsumed  in  that  of  *  Spirit,'  and  there  is  no  nexus  for  such 
a  consciousness  save  that  of  Space-Being. 

The   universality  of  both   conceptions  of  Spirit-Being  and 
Spirit-Work  also  reveals  to  us  for  the  first  time  that  the  con- 
ception of  Jesus,  finally,  with  regard  to  His  Church,  was  one 
that  embraced  all  mankind,  believers  and  unbelievers.     There 
were  other  sheep  not  of  this  fold  (John,  x.   16),  and  not  even 
believers,  any  more  than  some  of  that '  fold '  were,  that  He  would 
bring.     They  had  not  even  heard  His  voice,  as  this  '  fold  '  had 
done,  but  they  were  His  sheep  nevertheless.     Them  He  would 
bring,  "  and  they  shall  become  one  flock,  one  shepherd."     And 
this  cannot  be  limited  to  anything  less  than  the  World-Church. 
The  highest  conception  of  the  Church,  as  it  is  given  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus,  is  not,  therefore,  conditioned  on  Belief  or 
Unbelief      The   Spirit  is   always  moving  in  the  spirits  of  all 
men,  where  as  yet  neither  knowledge  of  Father  nor  Son  may 
be  found.     It  is  this  great  fact  that  accounts  for  the  universal 
religious  consciousness,  and  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  all  forms  of 
worship,  and  all  definitions  of  God.     He  is  poured  upon  ''all 
flesh."     He  broods  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  of  the  spirit- 
world  even  as  He  has  always  done  upon  the  waters  of  the  earth. 
But  for  this  fact,  unbelief  could  not  be  transformed  into  belief, 
nor  the  corrupt  tree  into  the  good  tree,  nor  could  the  world- 
powers  of  Thought,  Feeling,  Will,  Life,  and  Time  be  subsumed 
into    absolute    accord    with   that    Existential    Being   which    is 
common  to    Spirit  and  spirit.     To  eflect  this,  a  Power  is  and 
always  has  been  at  work,— the  rise  of  the  spirit  of  man  from  the 

far-past  nebula  of  the  Cosmos  is  not  evolved  by  a  Nullity, and 

the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Space-Being  on  whose  bosom  the  Cosmic 
Nebula  lay  *in  the  beginning,'  still  takes  of  the  'things'  of 
Father  and  Son,  Nature  and  Human  Nature,  in  their  sur- 
rendered totality,  and  shows  them  unto  men.  Thereby  He 
convicts  the  World  of  Sin,  of  Righteousness,  and  of  Judgment. 
The  Thought  of  Man  labours  through  such  conceptions  and  all 
that  is  implied  in  them  until,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the 
consciousness  of  Spirit-Being  is  realised  above  all  such  concep- 
tions as  Whole-Being  with  Maa  For  so  the  Spirit  abides 
"  forever." 

The  limitations  of  the  Church,  or  the  Communion  of  spirit 
with  spirit,  are  not,  therefore,  bounded  by  the  lines  of  either 
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Faith  or  Reason.  There  is  an  Existential  Communion,  Space- 
Wide,  spirit  with  and  in  spirit,  which  far  transcends  the  sphere 
of  the  motions  of  Thought  and  Faith,  as  we  usually  conceive 
these.  The  Church  is  Whole-Being  in  Spirit-Communion  with 
itself.  And  towards  this  conception  of  the  Church,  all  other 
conceptions  of  it  are  mediatory  and  temporary. 

344.  It  is  also  in  full  harmony  with  Jesus'  conception  of 
ascending  realisation  of  God- Whole-Being  that  He  should 
regard  the  Spirit  as  Personal  yet  as  Whole-Person,  or  Being 
in  Whom  all  ' personality'  is  subsumed.  For  this  reason  Jesus 
does  not  pretend  to  reveal,  or  show,  or  declare  the  Spirit,  as 
He  reveals,  shows,  and  declares  The  Father.  The  Spirit  has 
no  such  predicates  of  Objectivity.  His  'fruits'  are  love,  joy, 
peace,  and  such  like,  but  He  Himself  is  our  consciousness  of 
Space-Being.  The  Spirit  comes,  or  rather,  ^^-comes  of  both 
Father  and  Son,  subsuming  all  that  is  Heaven  and  Earth  in 
'personality'  that  has  no  limitations,  and  which,  like  Space- 
Beino-,  is  for  ever  being,  and  to  be,  revealed.  All  that  the 
Father  and  Son  stand  for,  in  Jesus'  consciousness,  is  fulfilled  in 
the  Spirit,  who  is  Space  to  Creation,  and  yet  who  is  more  and 
more  forever.  He  is  the  Space-Fact  within  which  Heaven  and 
Earth  '  pass  away,'  even  as  the  Son  goeth  to  the  Father,  in 
Whom  all  Is  that  passes. 

It  is  also  fitting  symbolism  of  these  holy  presentations  of 
God-Being,  that  while  Jesus  is  Son  of  Man,  a  Mortal  most 
exalted  of  all  living  creatures  fashioned  of  Earth,  and  laid  dead 
therein,  the  Father  should  be  seen  seated  upon  and  covered  by 
the  cloud  (Mark,  ix.  7),  most  ethereal  form  of  motional  objective 
Matter  ;  now  seen,  now  unseen  ;  home  of  the  gentle  rain  ;  home 
of  the  terrible  lightning ;  moving  wide  as  the  world  itself;  and 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  the  Winged  One,  dove-\\V^, 
descending  from  the  firmament,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Cherubim,  and  living  and  moving  in  the  Expanse  which 
envelops  both  earth  and  cloud,  none  knowing  whence  He 
Cometh  nor  whither  He  goeth  (John,  iii.  8),  seeing  that  all 
*  distances'  are  subsum.ed  in  His  eternally-present  Presence. 
And  although  Jesus  is  the  Truth,  or  Reality,  in  its  limits  of 
Way,  and  Life,  and  grateful,  as  such,  to  the  world,  in  its 
multitude   of  bewildering  unrealities,— because  that  He   leads 


to  the  Father,  who  is  the  desire  of  every  true  emotion  in  man, — 
the  Holy  Spirit  alone  is  the  "  Spirit  of  Truth,"  and  as  such  is 
the  full  glory  of  Truth.  "  He  shall  glorify  Mel'  said  Jesus 
(John,  xvi.  14). 

345.  Surveying  the  matter,  then,  in  its  broadest  aspect,  we 
may  say  that  the  conception  of '  God,'  in  this  light,  is  one  which 
moves  and  widens  upwards  through  a  consciousness  in  Jesus 
which  in  the  same  way  begins  and  also  ends  in  the  consciousness 
of  every  man.  The  process  of  realisation  and  sublation  is  the 
same.  His  and  our  consciousness  is  of  being  somewhat.  We 
are :  He  is.  '  I  am,'  is  common  consciousness.  This  is  His 
fundamental  consciousness  even  as  it  is  ours  for  all  that  Is. 
All  He  is  and  knows  and  declares  rests  on  this  basis.  But 
what  He  is,  and  we  are,  is  Life :  is  Child,  Son.  Neither  He 
nor  we  determine  our  own  Being.  We  live,  and,  therefore,  we 
necessarily  discern  a  Father,  '  our  Father.'  If  we  postulate  our 
life,    Fatherhood    is    inevitably   postulated.       For    all    life    is 

*  Fathered.'  But  the  knowledge  of  ourselves  as  Sons,  and  the 
knowledge  of  The  Father  through  this  postulate  of  Life,  though 
knowledge  wide  as  heaven  and  earth,  is  yet  limited  know- 
ledge, for  such  life  is  relative  only  to  Death.  Proceeding, 
therefore,  from  the  Son  and  from  the  Father,  the  motions  of 
Life  and  Death  realise  for  us  the  Space-Being,  without  which 
we  should  have  no  knowledge  of  their  motions,  even  as  their 

*  personalities '  would  remain  undefined  forever,  and  with  this 
consciousness  beyond  the  knowledge  of  Father  and  Son,  we 
transcend  these  representative  types  of  God-Being,  and  realise 
that,  literally,  the  Spirit  proceedeth  from  both  Son  and  Father 
in  the  processes  of  our  evolving  knowledge  of  each. 

But  yet  the  Spirit  is  not  known  to  Man  as  the  Son  and 
Father  are.  Him  the  "world  cannot  receive,  for  it  beholdeth 
him  not,  neither  knoweth  him."  He  is  objective  to  neither  eye 
nor  thought.  We  see  and  we  know  spirit  exactly  as  we  see  and 
know  Space.  And  really  to  know  Him  is  to  be  conscious  of 
His  being  in  us,  or  Whole-with-Us.  Therefore,  the  conscious- 
ness of  Jesus  is,  that  knowing  Father  and  Son  through  Life, 
and  through  hearing,  seeing,  and  knowing,  we  also,  in  a  higher 
sense,  know  the  Spirit.  We  know  them  as  "  away,"  but  we  know 
Him,  for  He  abideth  with  (or,  by)  us,  and  shall  be  (or,  is)  in 
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us  (John,  xiv.  17).  That  is  to  say,  we  realise  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  what-we-are,  and  know  Him  as  we  know  ourselves ;  and,  in 
knowing  ourselves  as  space,  we  have  a  knowledge  which  is  whole 
with  our  consciousness  of  Space-Being.  Wherefore,  in  knowing 
the  Spirit  under  one  consciousness  "  I  am,"  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
transcended  as  a  unit  personal  God  -  Being.  We  know  Him 
as  Whole- with- us.     "  He  abideth  with  you,  and  is  in  you." 

The  more  we  thus  transcend  '  personality '  the  more  truly 
do  we  ascend  to  *  God,'  a  consciousness  which  gives  neither  He, 
She,  nor  It,  but  only  '  I  am.'     For  it  must  be  emphasized  that, 
in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  personality  is  never  snblated  in 
impersonality,  as  in    the    method    of  Buddha,  but  always  in  a 
wider  and  more  vivid  concept  of  personal-being  which  finally 
merges   into   absolute   or    Whole-being,  identical    in   our  con- 
sciousness   with    what-we-are,    or    Space-being.       It     is     this 
consciousness    of    Being    which    subsumes   every   relativity   of 
'personality' and 'impersonality,'  but  which  yet /;r^^r^;^j  while 
it  transcends  the  fulness  and  value   of  either  concept,  and   is 
nameable  only  as  God-Spirit.     The  truth  of  Being  is  really  not 
stated  until  it  is  affirmed  absolutely  in  its  sole  idiom,/.?;  and 
this  idiom  yields  up  its  every  remnant  of  impersonal  connota- 
tion when  it  affirms  I  Am,  an  affirmation  which  is  given  by  all, 
absolutely. 

The  path  is  one.     We  have  seen  that,  in  every  system  where 
thinking,  earnest  minds    search  for  a   realisation    of  Ultimate 
Being,  whether  in  the  realm  of  Science,  Philosophy,  or  Religion, 
they  inevitably  gravitate  towards  the  consciousness  of  Nothing, 
which  is  not  yet  Null-Being,  but  Space-Being,  for  they  find  that 
every  quality,  quantity,  or  relation,  or  category,  has  to  be  left 
behind  them,  and  that  none  of  these  gives  them  that  conscious- 
ness of  final  and  full  permanence  of  being  which  they  possess 
for  themselves.     In  the  special  sphere  of  Science,  every  object 
of  Thought    or    of  sense,  betrays    a   capacity  for  losing   each 
quality,  or  relation,  until  the  human  mind  has,  against  all  its 
deepest  instincts,  to  hang  with  all  its  energies  to  the  frailest 
objectivity,    which     hardly    yet     may    be     named     objective. 
"Substance"    is   eliminated,   "Matter"  is   eliminated,   and   so 
one  would  think  should  "Motion"  be  eliminated.     But  this  is 
retained  in  order  to  have  something  like  a  notion  of  Energy, 
which  is  the  last   hope.     It   is  felt  that  we  must  all  cling  to 
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Energy !  What  is  clear  is  that  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  with 
regard  to  Heaven  and  Earth  is  the  true  one,  and  is  the 
consciousness  which  is  sustained  by  the  common  consciousness 
of  the  world,  viz.,  that  every  such  scientific  '  object '  must  pass 
away,  and  that  absolute  Truth  of  Heavenly  and  Earthly 
existence  cannot  be  attained  until  they  do  pass ;  that  is,  until 
we  realise  their  apparent  Being  to  be  subsumed  in  Space- 
Being,  the  Being  that  does  not  appear;  Spirit.  And  in  this 
Space-Being  we  then  find  every  quality  affirmed  of  Relativity 
as  Whole-Quality. 

346.  Space-Being  alone  does  not  pass  away  for  the  Universe. 
It   "abides   forever."     Similarly,  in  the  sphere  of  Philosophy, 
Personality,  when  totalised  and  generalised  from  its  congeries 
of   qualities,  and   relations,   is   seen    to   melt   away   into    pure 
Space-Being,  and  out  of  its  'nothingness'  asserts  a  far  deeper 
consciousness  of  its  own  reality.     What-we-are  does  not  'cease 
to   be'   although  every  quality  of   our   'personality'  is   taken 
away.     In    both   spheres   of  science  and  philosophy,  our  con- 
sciousness of  Reality  is  deeper  than  the  '  object '  or  the  '  person  ' 
of  either   can   carry  us.     To    attain    to   the  actual  conscious- 
ness of  what-they-are,  we  have  to   transcend  them.     We  see 
the   Master   to   have  done  this,  even  when  'personality'  was 
set  on  the   loftiest  throne  of  human  adoration,  finding   Him- 
self   and    God    more    and    more    as    all    such    'personality' 
became  subsumed.     For  the  sphere  of  Religion  is  the  sphere 
of  realisation  of  what-we-are  and  what  ultimate-Being  is,  and 
all  Names  of  either  (using  dual  terms  for  convenience)  must 
be    held    as    only   mediatory  to  our  highest  consciousness  of 
what  Is. 

347.  Therefore,  it  is  in  the  true  interest  of  our  deepest 
consciousness  of  Reality,  or  The  Most  High,  that  the  terms 
Son,  Father,  and  Spirit,  in  as  far  as  we  conceive  them  to  be 
'  personal,'  should  be  regarded  as  the  Qualities,  or  Categories,  of 
the  Being  to  whom  Jesus  gives  the  name  "  God','  in  order  that 
when  He  takes  away  these  Qualities  or  Categories  by  which 
a  consciousness  of  '  God '  is  objectified  to  Thought,  we  may, 
through  such  transcension  of  all  'objectivity'  and  'personality,' 
ascend  to  the  consciousness  of  God  who  is  equal  to  God-Spirit, 
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or  Whole-Being.  Thereby  we  realise  the  identical  Reality 
in  Religion  which  we  realise  in  the  spheres  of  Science  and 
Philosophy,  equally  as  concrete  and  irreducible,  and  obtain  the 
amplest  and  fullest  affirmation  of  Whole-Reality  which  is 
possible  to  human  conviction.  We  also  in  such  consciousness 
of  Whole-Reality  have  affirmed  in  us  that  Being  where  Man 
and  God  cannot  be  *  personalised  '  asunder  from  each  other ; 
and  we  find,  further,  that  neither  mediating  category  of  Son, 
Father,  nor  Spirit,  in  their  '  personality,'  is  less  to  us  as  such, 
but  more  and  more  as  the  ages  fulfil  themselves.  It  is  by 
these  '  personal '  categories  that  thought  and  consciousness  will 
always  find  it  easiest  and  best  to  realise  what-we-are,  or  space- 
being. 

348.  With  these  facts  before  us,  we  can  now  realise  more 
profoundly  the  vastitude  of  the  ancient  conception  that  All 
Flows.  Nothing  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  them  is  yet 
so  world-sustained.  Every  great  religion  that  has  held  the 
devotions  of  men,  and  every  consciousness  of  the  great  spirits 
which  have  founded  these  religions,  the  consciousness  of  Jesus 
not  excepted,  has  maintained  its  vastitude.  It  is  a  universal 
conception.  And  the  Flow  of  Being,  with  all  that  such  a  term 
means,  has  always  been  as  deeply  convincing  to  the  philosopher 
as  to  the  theologian,  and  as  heartily  endorsed  by  the  scientist 
as  by  both.  But  amidst  the  irresistible  testimonies  of  its  truth 
we  have  also  seen  that  there  has  ever  throbbed  in  the  heart  of 
the  world  that  other  fact  of  eternal  permanence  of  bez?ig^  and 
which  each  in  his  sphere  has  endeavoured  to  transfix  In  his 
consciousness  by  an  Objective  Definition.  The  man  of  religion 
stamped  it  as  *  God,'  the  scientist  as  possibly  'Ether,'  and  the 
philosopher  as  the  conscious  '  Self.'  But  all  in  vain.  For  while 
the  scientist  has  the  hope  though  not  yet  the  decision  of 
permanence,  both  the  'Deity'  of  the  Religions  and  the 
conscious  'Self  are  as  prolific  of  change  to-day,  in  variant 
names  and  concepts,  as  they  have  been  in  the  historical  past. 
The  modern,  no  more  than  the  ancient,  has  really  grasped  the 
veritable  limitation  of  the  Flow,  and  we  have  sought  to  define 
this  limitation  as  negated  in  the  consciousness  of  Space-Being. 
For  when  the  ancients  said  'AH'  they  did  not  include  Space- 
Being  in  that  term.     Similarly,  when  the  modern  has  defined 
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his  '  Ether,'  his  '  God,'  and  his  '  Self,'  or,  the  Universe,  God,  and 
Man,  he  has  never  included  Space-Being  in  either,  and  con- 
sequently both  ancient  and  modern  have  failed  to  include  the 
very  fact  of  consciousness,  the  sole  fact,  which  could  yield  a  true 
consciousness  of  what  is  desired  in  such  terms  as  '  Eternal,'  or 
'Infinite' Permanence  of  Being.     The  modern  mind  has  never 
advanced    beyond    the    ancient    people   in   substantiating   an 
Absolute    Basis   of  eternal    permanence    for   'God,'    Universe 
and  Man  in  scientific,  in  moral,  or  in  intellectual  affirmations, 
which  are  founded  for  all  in  fact,  and  admitted  by  all  as  fact! 
We  have  seen  that  not  even  the  conceptions  of  God  as  '  Son,' 
'  Father,'  and  '  Spirit,'  considered  as  '  persons,'  can  be  credited 
with  unchanging  permanence.     In  our  consciousness  they  are 
found   to  be  as  fluid  and  flowing  as   are   the   'matters'   and 
'motions'    of    science,    or    the    'notions,'    'egos,'    'thoughts,' 
'conations,'  and   'feelings'  of  philosophy.     Jesus  alone  of  aU 
the  teachers  of  men  has  shown  that  all  that  men  have  firmly 
clung   to,   as   imagined   to   exist    in    the   Objective    and    the 
Flowing,  is  given  them  in  the  Space-Being  which  they  have 
ignored,   and   given   back    to    them   in   infinite    fulness   of   a 
consciousness   of  the  Unchanging,  the  Deathless,  the   Sinless, 
and  the  Real. 

349.  Where,  however,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  modern  mind 
has   surpassed  that  of  the  ancients,  is  in  the  clearer  grasp  of 
the  Fact  of  Direction  in  the  Ail-Flowing-Being.     The  conscious- 
ness of  All-Flowing  which  is  so  profound  and  so  oppressive  in 
both  past  and  present  literatures,  has  come,  in  modern  thought, 
to  include  Order  in  it.     The  All  that  is  in  Flow  is  not  flowing 
anyhow,  and  anywhere,  as  the  ancients  seem  to  have  believed. 
The  vastitude  of  its  sweep  of  motion,  its  stupendous  power  of 
change  in  the  universe  of  matter  and  morals,  reveals  not  merely 
bare,  blind  change,  but  '  Directivity,'  and  this  '  Directivity '  is 
seen  trending  upwards,  and  forwards,  in  an  ampler  Existence 
of  universal  Benefit.     The  all-flowing  is  revealed  as  likewise  the 
all-evolving     and     the    all-developing,    and     the     'God,'     the 
*  Universe,'   and   the    '  Man '    of    the    Past,   are    discerned   as 
immeasurably  inferior  to  the  '  God,'  the   '  Universe,'  and   the 
'  Man '   of  the  present,  as  these   conceptions  lie  in  the  modern 
consciousness. 
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350.  But   this  great  fact  cannot  be  explained  by  anything 
that  is  found  in  the  All  that  is  itself  Flowing.     In  such  a  vision, 
and  in  such  a  consciousness,  there  is  revealed  in  man  himself  a 
point  (Tappui  which  is  above  and  independent  of  the  Flowing 
AIL     He  himself  stands  on  a  rock  that  is  not  itself  under  the 
power  of  Flux.     He  has,  in    short,  a   consciousness   of  Being 
which  does  not  Flow.     The  Process,  whether  we  call  it  Cosmical, 
Intellectual,  Moral,  or  the  more  particular  '  Vital,'  explains  very 
little.     Nothing  of  permanence  is  ever  found  in  the  universe, 
the  mind,  the  *  soul,'  or  the  Life ;  and  the  Rock  of  Man  which 
towers  always  above  their  changes  cannot  be  based  in  either. 
The  rock  of  permanence  for  what-we-are,  is  the  same  as  that 
upon   which  we  see   the  universe   itself  reposing,   the    Space- 
Being  which  is  itself  more  than  the  Flowing  All  in  that  it  ever 
conditions  its  flowing,  and  determines  its  purposes  and  progress. 
This  higher  vision  of  Being  to  which  moderns  have  risen  is 
evidently  of  the  deepest  significance.     For,  fundamentally,  it  is 
the  ground -fact  of  that   larger   structural    Religion    in   which 
scientist,  philosopher,  and  theologian  will  yet  be  able  to  kneel 
in  common  adoration  of  Whole-Being  and  consummate  worship 
as  a  man  communes  w^ith  himself.     It  is  much  that  each  now 
discerns  a  true  permanent  power  ascending  in  the  All-Flowing 
Being,  in  the  high  consciousness  that  no  matter  what  changes 
may  transpire  in  the  realm  which  each  calls  his  own,  that  change 
makes  irresistibly  for  the  good  of  both  the  Cosinos  and  Man.     The 
tremendous  exhibitions  of  apparently  uncontrolled  and,  as  was 
believed,    uncontrollable    Forces,    not   only    in  the    Earth    and 
among  the  heavenly  orbs,  but  in  the  social  and  spiritual  spheres 
of  human  nature,  show  an  unhesitating  determination  towards 
further  changes  which,  as  time  elapses,  every  creature  ultimately 
realises   sooner   or   later   to    be   "very   good."       The    Cosmic 
Processes,  no  matter  how  overwhelming  their  changes,  are,  in 
the   end,  crowned    by  the   moral   and   spiritual  judgments   of 
approval.     The  All-I  'without 'and  the  All-I  'within,'  confess 
their  common  Being  in  common  Beatitude. 

351.  Pausing  now  to  look  back  over  the  ground  which  we 
have  traversed  and  criticising  the  results  we  have  attained,  we 
ask  ourselves  the  question :  Is  this  changing  spectacle  of 
Creation,  and  of  human   and   divine   personalities,  as  seen  in 
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Jesus,  real  in  itself,  and  totally  independent  and  isolatedly 
apart  from  the  mind  which  is  conceiving  it  all?  Or,  Is  the 
changing  process  due  wholly  to  the  psychological  mechanism 
of  Thought  which  conditions  all  His  and  our  conceptions  > 
(§  89). 

We  have  seen  that  all  that  is  given  to  our  senses  and 
sensibilities,  i.e.  to  our  perceptions,  is  never  completely 
exhausted,  enclosed,  included,  and  determined  /;/  our  concep- 
tions, and  that  every  concept,  idea,  notion,  or  generalised 
judgment,  lowest  or  highest,  is  but  temporarily  created  out  of 
the  material  which  is  arbitrarily  selected  from  our  perceptions, 
and  is  continually  unstable  and  liable  to  be  changed  with  new 
accretions  of  perceptive  matter.  We  have  seen  also  that  until 
every  concept  in  its  wide-open,  unenclosed,  and  undetermined 
state  becomes  identical  with  our  consciousness  of  Space-Being, 
change  of  conception  is  not  only  certain  but  necessary.  For 
this  is  how  knowledge  is  said  to  increase.  Therefore,  we  seem 
justified  in  concluding  that  such  changing  conceptions  of 
Creation  and  Personalities  are  due  not  to  Reality  itself,  but  to 
a  Consciousness  which  is  more  than  ordinarily  sensitive  to  the 
presence  of  Space-Being-Truth,  and  is  impelled  to  reach  it  and 
reveal  it  through  eliminating  every  imperfect  concept  of  Being 
which  obstructs  such  revelation.  And  this  Consciousness  we 
believe  to  have  been  the  grand  driving  power  in  Jesus  in  His 
teaching  of  Being  and  '  Personal '  Being. 

Such  a  concept  as  Child,  for  example,  is  imperfect  and 
limited  by  the  fact  that  it  is  conceived  as  defining  being  which 
is  One,  isolated,  formed,  figured,  substantiated,  etc.  Similarly, 
the  concepts,  Jesus^  Son  of  Man,  Father,  are  limited  and 
imperfect  definitions  of  Being.  These  are  all  limited  by  the 
concept.  Life.  Take  Life  from  these  conceptual  generalisations 
of  being,  and  they  are  not.  The  concept  *  God  '  is  also  limited 
and  inadequate  because  it  is  a  closed  and  determined  judgment 
0^3. personal,  Other-Being.  Such  a  one  is  not  us;  He  is  only 
One  by  Himself  in  such  a  conception.  And  as  we  always  have 
a  necessary  consciousness  of  Being  extending  beyond  every 
such  limited  and  imperfect  conception,  viz.,  Space-Being,  all 
such  limited  conceptions  must  sooner  or  later  dissolve  away 
under  that  consciousness.  Jesus,  consequently,  in  realising 
this  undetermined,  unlimited  consciousness  of  Space-Being,  was 
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necessarily  compelled  to  negate  ^z^^r;/ concept  of  Being,  Personal 
or  Otherwise,  which  did  not  accord  to  the  full  with  it.  And 
this  seems  to  be  the  key  to  the  so-called  ontological  changes 
wiiich  He  effects  in  Creation  and  in  'divine'  Personalities.    The 
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isness  of  Being  was  limitless,  and  therefore 
ss  conceptualisation.  And  even  to  us,  it  is  clear 
conceptualisation  of  Being  which  should  give 
iiicro  I  r;:;  iieiiiL;,  and  not  Whole  -  Being,  could  be  regarded 
as  ab-okite  and  final.  Every  such  concept  or  conception,  no 
matter  htju-  revered  and  consecrated  by  time  and  hallowed 
Uses,  was  douiricd  to  change  and  pass  away.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  actual  experience  of  Jesus.  For  all  the  names, 
or  conceptualisations  of  '  God  '  which  were  hallowed,  for  Him, 
in  His  people's  history  and  Sacred  Writings,  were  set  aside  by 
Him,  and  their  professed  definitions  and  determinations  of 
Absolute  Truth  abandoned.  And  even  those  which  He  Him- 
self set  up  in  their  place  before  His  generation,  were  clearly 
transcended  by  Him  as  often  as  it  was  possible  for  Him  to  do 
so  in  His  teaching.  In  His  efforts  to  realise  His  conscious- 
ness of  God-Being,  He  abandons  gradually  every  conception 
of  personality  for  conceptions  of  impersonality,  until  conceptual 
impersonality  is  also  abandoned  as  a  realisation  of  Being,  and 
Whole-Space-Being  alone  remains  in  His  consciousness  of 
What- Is.  This  is  the  content  of  His  name  *God'  to  which 
He  *  ascends'  and  which  is  only  fully  affirmed  in  the  Space- 
idiom,  I  Am. 

Contemplating  thus  the  facts  before  us  in  their  widest  scope, 
and  with  only  the  one  desire  to  humbly  learn  Truth,  it  must 
be  said  that  if  Christianity  is  to  stand  forth  before  the  world  as 
the  sole  and  only  Religion  which  is  justified  and  sustained  by 
Highest  Reason^  by  ultimate  Scientific  Fact,  as  well  as  by 
universal  Faith,  we  must  accept  the  Great  Master's  position 
and  regard  every  possible  conception  of  Personality  and 
Objectivity  as  *  in  the  way,'  and  merely  mediatory,  of  our 
ultimate  consciousness  of  Reality,  or  What-we-are.  He 
*  ascends '  to  conceptions  of  Being  in  order  to  transcend  them. 
He  transcends  them  in  order  to  ascend  to  still  higher ;  thus 
manifesting  a  consciousness  of  the  imperfection  of  all  such 
affirmations  of  Being,  seeing  that  He  sublates  all  qualities  of 
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Being  absolutely,  till  a  wide-open,  limitless  conception  of  Being 
is  set  before  us,  whole  and  identical  with  His  and  our  ultimate 
consciousness  of  Space-Being  ;  Is;  I  Aju. 

He  never  has  the  least  intention  of  affirming  any  Person- 
ality to   be  absolutely  isolated  Being  from   all  other  Beings. 
The   service-conceptions    Son,   Father,    Spirit,  which   seem   to 
be   separated    so   severely  and   rigidly  in   thought -form   and 
nomenclature,  are,  in  actual  fact,  and  fundamentally,  Whole- 
Being  in  their  Nature  and  Function.     All  Three  give  Life :  and 
therefore  all  Three   are  Father.     All  Three   are  Child,  for 
the  Father  is  one-being  with  the  Son,   and    the   Spirit  'goes 
forth'   or   'proceeds'    from    Father-Son    Being.     The    'Spirit,' 
that   is  to  say,   comes    forth   from    Father-Son    Being   as   our 
*  spirit '  comes  forth  from  our   father-son   being.      And,  again, 
all  Three  are  SPIRIT,  even  as  we  are  spirit.     Moreover,  man  is 
seen  surrendering  all  Will  to  the  Son,  and  the  Son  surrender- 
ing all  Will  to  the  Father,  and  the  Father  surrendering,  and 
'delivering,'  all  things  to   the  Son,  even  including  'all  judg- 
ment,' while,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  Spirit  has  no  semblance 
of  Will,  and  does  not  even  "  speak /r^;;/  himself"     And  in  the 
matter  of  our   Knowledge  of  such  beings,  the   Holy  Spirit  is 
thanked  by  the  Son  as  'Father'  (Luke,  x.  21-22).     The  Son 
knows  the  Spirit  as  Father  and  rejoices  therein,  and  the  Son 
only  knows   the    Father,   even  as  the  Father  only  knows  the 
Son,  and  Man  only  knows  the  Father  through  the  Son.     But 
the  Son  is  Himself  pre-eminently  '  man.'     This  Knowledge  is 
thus  clearly  a  process  of  conceptualisation  of  Being  which  has  its 
foundations  in    Man;    in  Jesus,  or  any   Man;    whose  highest 
affirmation  of  what-he-is   is  finally  asserted  by  this    Highest 
Man  in  the  Is-idiom,  /  Am.     And  in  this  Knowledge  all  con- 
ceptual being  is  sublated,  and  becomes  identical  with  the  I  Am 
consciousness.     The    I   Am  consciousness  of  Being  is  indeed 
necessary  and  essential  to  interpret  Being  as  it  is,  for  without 
it  the  conceptions.  Son,  Father,  and  Spirit,  would  have  possibly 
remained  indurated  in   the  imperfect  qualifications  of  Unity, 
Totality,  Plurality,  etc.,  etc.     But  in  the  /  Am  consciousness 
we   stand    in   the   limitless   Space-Consciousness;   Is :  Whole- 
Being. 
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352.  Our  position,  then,  is  that  Jesus  transcends,  in  His  con- 
sciousness of  Being,  every  form  of  personality  known  to  us, 
even  Personality  in  the  Highest,  '  God '-Personality  ;  not,  how- 
ever, by  asserting  Impersonality  in  its  place,  after  the  manner 
of  Buddha,  but  by  affirming  What-He-is  as  sublating  all 
conceptions  of  both  personality  and  impersonality  in  His 
consciousness  of  Space-Whole-Being.  He  is  identical  with 
Father-Being  and  with  Spirit-Being,  affirming  first  the  unity  of 
Himself  and  Father-Being  in  Neuter-Being  (John,  x.  30),  which 
cannot  be  cogitated  as  either  Father-Being  or  Son-Being.  He 
is  also  that  Being  which,  as  Spirit,  He  breathes  upon  His 
disciples,  and  by  which  He  casts  out  demons,  which  also 
originates  in,  or  is  Begotten,  or  'goes  forth  from,'  Father-Son- 
Being  and  transcends  them,  seeing  that  the  'Spirit'  subsumes 
every  function  of  both  as  Life-Givers  ;  and  because,  unlike  both 
Father  and  Son,  He  "abides  forever"  with  men. 

And  with  reference  to  this  indwelling  of  the  '  Spirit,'  ever- 
lastingly, it  is  evident  that  the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  while 
wholly  sublating  the  conceptions  of  *  God  '-Being  as  Father  and 
Son,  finds  it  impossible  to  do  the  same  with  that  of  'Spirit' 
(except  when  assumed  to  be  merely  *  personal '),  because 
*  Spirit,'  unlike  them,  is  realised  non-objectively  in  our  experi- 
ence as  same-being  with  Space-Being,  or  with  What-we-are. 
But,  simultaneously,  in  the  same  process  of  conceptual  subla- 
tion,  Jesus  transcends  That-which-appears,  or  "  Heaven  and 
Earth,"  and  finally  transcends  all  process  itself  in  wide-open, 
limitless  conception,  which  is  identical  with  His  consciousness 
of  Space-Being,  or  What-He-Is.  But  He  nowhere  says  "  Space," 
any  more  than  He  ever  says  "  Nature,"  for  to  Him  these  terms 
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bore  suggestions  of  the  Unreal  and  the  Untrue,  as  the  human 
mind  had  conceived  them.  But  what  they  stand  for,  in  our  con- 
sciousness, was  the  same  to  Him,  and  from  his  loftier  plane  of 
interpretation  He  named  them  "God-Spirit"  and  "Father"; 
giving  both  terms  finally  their  absolute  and  unchangeable 
status  of  wholeness  in  His  experiential  "  I  Am." 

He  thus  stands  simply  in  the  absolute  consciousness  of  the 
unrelated  '  I,'  determining  nothing  save  by  the  space-conscious- 
ness '  I   Am,'  which  determines  all.     As  such.  He  seems  to  be 
a  veritable  space -self,  or  philosophical  'nothing,'  an  'empty' 
space-being:    whereas  all  He   has   transcended    is  fulfilled    in 
What-He-is.     We  cannot  grasp  Him,  i.e.,  in  conceptual  thought 
by   any   quality,    quantity,    or    relation,   except   by  what   the 
relational-less   space-consciousness  yields.     But   He  still   finds 
Himself  to   be   identical-being   with  all    being   'below'   Him- 
self in   the   existential  world,  even   as    He   is   identical-being 
with  all-being  '  above '  it.     He  is  the  Child.     He  is  The  Father. 
He  is  the  Father  on  earth,  for  He  says  He  gives  life,  not  merely 
to  particular  individuals,  but  to  the  whole  world  (John,  vi.  51). 
He  is  also  the  Father  in  heaven,  being  '  one '  with  the  '  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth.'     He  Himself  is  not  from  the  earth.     He  is 
in  heaven  ;  comes  down  from  heaven ;  and  ascends  up  where 
He  was  before.     He  has    a    consciousness    of  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  and  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  Power.     His 
personality  as  'Jesus'   or  'Christ'  or  'Son  of  man'  vanishes 
away  in    His  higher  realisation  of   Himself  as  'The  Father.' 
His   conception    of  Being,  that    is,   widens   ever   upward   and 
outward  until,  as  we  have  said,  even  conception  itself  becomes 
identical  with  a  full-open  consciousness  of  Space-Being  in  which 
all  objectivity  is  sublated. 

353.  For,  as  we  have  seen.  He  ascends  above  this  conscious- 
ness of  Father-Being  to  His  '  God  '  and  our  '  God.'  But  as  we 
now  seek  to  enter  upon  His  consciousness  of  Absohite  Perfection, 
we  take  up  here  His  conception  of  Father-Being  as  embracing 
to  the  full  that  Relationship  of  Man  to  Man,  and  of  Man  to  the 
Cosmos,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  fitting  plane  of 
consciousness  in  Him  on  which  to  base  our  treatment  of 
Relationship.  It  will  form  a  starting-point,  at  least,  from 
ground  well-trodden  and  familiar,  whence  we  may  finally  reach, 
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in  His  consciousness  of  Absolute-  or  Whole-Beatitude  of  Being, 
that  transcendence  of  all  relationship,  as  it  is  ethically  regarded, 
to  which  His  Doctrine  ultimately  leads  us.  For  just  as  Jesus 
transcends  all  personal  and  impersonal  Being,  so  He  transcends 
likewise  all  relationship  of  Being,  and  reveals  Being  as  Whole. 
But  in  order  to  transcend  it,  He  must  necessarily  begin  with  it, 
as  it  inheres  in  the  common  thoughts  of  men. 

On  the  conscious  plane  of  Father-Being,  then,  Jesus  may  be 
said,  in  philosophical  phrase,  to  lose  Himself  in  the  Other,  the 
Not-Self,  the  All,  or  Pan-Being.     And  so  far,  the  philosophers 
are  right  in  their  discernment  of  this  great  fact.     But  the  basis 
on  which  He  stands  in  this  process  is  far  from  being  the  same 
as  theirs.     The  chasm  of  *  difference '  between  Himself  and  Not- 
Self  is  not  bridged  by  Jesus  in  'thinking  them  together'  con- 
tactually  in  a  being-less  thought-void.     For  Him  there  is  really 
no  chasm  to  be  bridged.     The  nexus  is  itself  Space-Being,  and 
both  are  existentially  space-being.     When  Jesus  is  conscious  of 
being  really  personal,  that  is,  when  all  of  His  '  personality '  which 
is  known  to  man  becomes  '  nothing,'  it  is  then  that  He  realises 
Himself  as  most  truly  space-personal,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression ;    and   as   such,   homoousious   or   homoensive  with 
Man,  the   World,   and   the  Cosmos    Father-Being.     He  takes 
Space-Being  with  Him  in  His  consciousness  of  All-Being,  and 
interprets  all  from  that  Absolute  standpoint. 

In  modern  phraseology,  Jesus  recognises  the  'Cosmic 
Process'  in  all  its  vastitude  of  motions  summed  up  in  His 
words  "Heaven  and  Earth,"  and  identifies  His  Father-Being 
with  it,  but  He  also  in  the  symbolism  of  the  cloud  and  His 
enthronement  upon  it,  views  Himself,  the  Man,  as  transcending 
it,  and  still  being  What-He-Is  when  the  Cosmos  has  passed 
away  (Mark,  xiii.  31).  Cosmic  Process  is  sublated  in  His 
consciousness  of  What-He-is. 

354.  And  as  it  is  through  His  consciousness  of  What-He-is 
that  He  reaches  this  high  summation  of  thought  for  Himself, 
He  necessarily  finds  personality,  or  What-He-Is,  in  all  the 
realm  of  "  heaven  and  earth."  And  it  is  so,  clearly,  because 
His  consciousness  of  personality  is  identical  with  His  conscious- 
ness of  Space-Being.  He  therefore  discerns  What-He-Is  in 
everything,  and  thereby  finds  personal  response   where   such 
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response  has  been  held  by  men  to  be  impossible.  The  vast 
hm.tless  sphere  of  the  Universe,  and  Space  as  its  absolute 
Bemg,  He  identifies  as  Same  being  with  What-He-Is  and 
we-are. 

The  Four  Gospels  abound  with  concrete  instances  of  this 
consciousness  in   Him  of  responsive  personality  in  all  things 
Take  such  a  puzzle-narrative,  as  representative  of  others  in  the 
case  of  the  "  Legion  "  (Mark,  vi.  20 ;   Luke,  viii.  26-39)     He 
accepts  the  '  disease '  as  conceived  separate  from  the  man  and 
we  are  given  the  strange  experience  of  hearing  the 'impersonal ' 
disease  speak,  reason,  and  entreat,  with  a  preference  strongly 
expressed  to  abide  in  the  realm  of  related  things  rather  than 
go  out  into  the  Abyss  of  space-absolute.     "  And  they  entreated 
Him  that  He  would   not  command  them  to  depart  into   the 
abyss  "  (Luke,  viii.  31).     The  man  is  seen  to  be  personal.     Jesus 
IS  personal.     The  disease  is  personal.     It  is  even  strictly  many 
personalities.     It  is  Legion-Personality.     The  swine  are  also  as 
responsive   to  the  presence  of  the  Legion-Personality  as  the 
latter  are  to  Jesus.     And  we  know  from  an  incident  in  Mark 
IV.  39,  preceding  this  one,  that  the  Sea  can  be  addressed  as' 
personal,  in  which    Legion   and   swine   find   a   watery  grave. 
"  He  rebuked  the  wind,  and  said  unto  the  sea.  Peace,  be  still " 
And  wind  and  sea  obey.     Indeed,  in  reading  the  life  of  Jesus 
we  cease  to  marvel  at  this  assumption  on  His  part  of  person- 
ality for  everything.     The  fig-tree  knew  His  reproof;  He  tells 
His  disciples  that  the  mountains  and  trees  will  obey  them  if 
they  have  the  smallest  faith.     He  spoke  to  the  very  corpses  as 
to  those  who  were  listening  to  Him.     He  prayed  on  the  Mount 
as  to  the  Open  or  universal  Being.     He  converses  with  Moses 
and    Elijah   though   long   dead.     The  cloud   also  speaks,  and 
instructs  the  Three  Disciples  as  a  '  Father.' 

355-  The  consciousness  of  Space-Being  alone  solves  the 
wonderful  and  perplexing  phenomena  thus  presented  to  us. 
For  the  '  Thing "  ive  are  conscious  of  being  is  just  as  absurdly 
impersonal '  as  is  the  sea,  the  corpse,  the  wind,  or  the  tree 
There  are  no  relations  or  qualities  at  our  command  by  which 
we  can  conceive  it  to  be  •  personal.'  It  is  a  consciousness  only 
of  Being  whose  idiom  is  space.  And  upon  an  absolute  basis  of 
our  consciousness  of  VVhat-we-are,  we  have  no  more  reason  to 
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in  His  consciousness  of  Absolute-  or  Whole-Beatitude  of  Being, 
that  transcendence  of  all  relationship,  as  it  is  ethically  regarded, 
to  which  His  Doctrine  ultimately  leads  us.  For  just  as  Jesus 
transcends  all  personal  and  impersonal  Being,  so  He  transcends 
likewise  all  relationship  of  Being,  and  reveals  Being  as  Whole. 
But  in  order  to  transcend  it,  He  must  necessarily  begin  with  it, 
as  it  inheres  in  the  common  thoughts  of  men. 

On  the  conscious  plane  of  Father-Being,  then,  Jesus  may  be 
said,  ill  philosophical  phrase,  to  lose  Himself  in  the  Other,  the 
Not-Self,  the  All,  or  Pan-Being.  And  so  far,  the  philosophers 
are  right  in  their  discernment  of  this  great  fact.  But  the  basis 
on  which  He  stands  in  this  process  is  far  from  being  the  same 
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being  reaUy  personal,  that  i-.  when  an  ..r  j  lis  '  personality'  which 
is  known  to  raani  becomes  Mir.thinL^n"  it  is  then  that  lie  realises 
Himself  as  most  trul\-  .■^[)ace-personal,  if  we  nnay  be  allowed  the 
expression  ;  andi  as  sucln  liomootisious  or  iiornoen<ive  with 
Man.  the  Wurlch  and  the  Co>mos  Fathcr-Beinp:.  He  takes 
Space-Hcini^  with  llim  in  1  lis  consci*  aisne--^  ef  All-Being,  and 
interprt;t>  all  from  that  Al)s^4ute  standpoint. 

in  m<dern  phraseolog)',  Jesus  recognises  thc^  'Cosmic 
Process'  in  ad  its  vastitiide  of  motions  summed  up  in  llis 
words  "Heaven  and  I'dirth,"  ai;d  identifier  Hi-  Iditherdleing 
with  it,  but  He  also  m  the  symbolism  ^A  the  cloud  and  His 
enthronement  upon  it,  views  Himself;  the  Man,  as  transcending 
it,  and  still  bein-  W  hat-lie- 1 -^  when  the  Cosmos  has  passed 
away  Mark,  xiii,  31;.  Cosmic  Process  is  sublated  in  1  lis 
con>ciuusness  of  Wd^it-He-is. 

;;  p  And  as  it  is  through  His  consciousness  of  What-IIe-is 

that  He  reaciie:,  Lliis  high  summation  of  thought  for  Himself, 
He  necessarily  finds  personality,  or  What-He-Is,  in  all  the 
realm  ef  "heaven  and  earth."  And  it  is  so,  clearly,  because 
His  consciousness  of  personality  is  identical  with  His  conscious- 
nce^s  of  Space-Being.  He  therefore  discerns  What-He-Is  in 
evervthing,  and  thereby   finds   personal   response    where   such 


response  has  been  held  by  men  to  be  impossible.  The  vast 
limitless  sphere  of  the  Universe,  and  Space  as  its  absolute 
Being,  He  identifies  as  Same  being  with  What-He-Is  and 
we-are. 

The  Four  Gospels  abound  with  concrete  instances  of  this 
consciousness  in   Him  of  responsive  personality  in  all  things. 
Take  such  a  puzzle-narrative,  as  representative  of  others,  in  the 
case  of  the  "  Legion "  (Mark,  vi.  20 ;    Luke,  viii.  26-39).     He 
accepts  the  *  disease'  as  conceived  separate  from  the  man,  and 
we  are  given  the  strange  experience  of  hearing  the  *  impersonal' 
disease  speak,  reason,  and  entreat,  with  a  preference  strongly 
expressed  to  abide  in  the  realm  of  related  things  rather  than 
go  out  into  the  Abyss  of  space-absolute.     ''  And  they  entreated 
Him  that  He  would   not  command  them  to  depart  into   the 
abyss  "  (Luke,  viii.  31).     The  man  is  seen  to  be  personal.     Jesus 
is  personal.     The  disease  is  personal.     It  is  even  strictly  many 
personalities.     It  is  Legion-Personality.     The  swine  are  also  as 
responsive    to  the  presence  of  the   Legion-Personality  as  the 
latter  arc  tu  Jesus.     And  we  know  from  an.  incident  in   Mark, 
iv.   39,  preceding  this  one,  that  the  Sea  can  be  addressed  as 
personal,   in   which    Legion    and    swine    find    a    water)-    grave. 
'*  He  rebuked  the  wind,  and  said  unto  the  sea,  Peace,  bc^'still." 
d\nd  wind  and  sea  obey.     Indeed,  in  reading  the  life  of  Jesus 
we  cease  to  marvel  at  this  assumption  on  His  part  of  person- 
ality for  everything.     The  fig-tree  knew  His  reproof;  He  tells 
His  disciples  that  the   mountains  and   trees  will  obey  them  if 
they  have  the  smallest  faith.     He  spoke  to  the  very  corpses  as 
to  those  who  were  listening  to  Him.     He  pra\-ed  on  the  Mount 
as  to  the  Open  or  universal  Being.     He  converses  with  Moses 
and    Elijah    though   long   dead.     The  cloud    also  speaks,  and 
mstructs  the  Three  Disciples  as  a  '  Father.' 

355.  The  consciousness  of  Space-Being  alone  solves  the 
wonderful^  and  perplexing  phenomena  thus  presented  to  us. 
For  the  *  Thing '  we  are  conscious  of  being  is  just  as  absurdly 
'impersonal'  as  is  the  sea,  the  corpse,  the  wind,  or  the  tree. 
There  are  no  relations  or  qualities  at  our  command  by  which 
we  can  conceive  it  to  be  '  personal.'  It  is  a  consciousness  only 
of  Bemg  whose  idiom  is  space.  And  upon  an  absolute  basis  of 
our  consciousness  of  What-we-are,  we  have  no  more  reason  to 
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predicate  personality  of  ourselves  than  we  have  to  predicate 
impersonality  of  these  objects.  Fundamentally,  we  have  the 
same  consciousness  of  what  they  are  as  we  have  of  ourselves, 
viz.,  Space-Being. 

It  i^  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  now  and  then  we  should 
find  our  conscious  instincts  transcending  our  logical  conclusions, 
and  that  we  should  be  prompted  by  the  same  disposition  to 
address  the  impersonal  in  the  same  personal  manner  as  Jesus 
did.  It  15  uniy  commoner  for  men  to  live  on  the  level  of  their 
logical  life,  and  to  leave  the  deeper  motions  uf  wb.at-wc-aic  to 
the  poet-  and  mystics,  and  to  regard  their  coiivcrr-ations  with 
the    '  ininersonalities '    as    crentle    hallucinations!      In    veritable 
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tliaii  wc  put  our>civcs,  seeing  that  each  gives 
for  itself  a  consciousness  of  Is,  and  ive  give  no  more.  Jesus 
was  simply  giving  them  their  true  place  when  He  assumed  for 
them  the  same  being  which  He  enjoyed  for  Himself.  it  is 
we  who  err  in  creating  conceptual  'differences'  and  absolute 
discreteness  for  '  objects '  and  '  persons.' 

356.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  childhood,  which  moves 
more    to  the  deeper  consciousness   of  Being   than    to    logical 
thought,  is  nearer  pure  truth  of  Being  than  manhood.     Jesus  is 
always  consistent  in  insisting  for  childlikeness  in  any  return  to 
Reality.     The  childhood  of  peoples  and  the  childhood  of  the 
world  seem  to  verify  in  their  literatures  this  same  tendency  to 
personify  everything  in  heaven  and  earth.     When  the  free  spirit 
of  man   is   not    hampered    by    thoughts   which    demand    truth 
verified  in  the  prints  of  the  dead  nails  and  side  wounds,  this 
tendency   is  always  felt  by  all  to  be  in  profoundest  harmony 
with  what  is  best  and  holiest  in  man.     And  as  soon  as  we  speak 
to  the  Absolute  Being  instead  of  to  the  Related  ;  as  soon  as  we 
widen  our  conception  of  Being  to  be  identical  with  our  con- 
sciousness of  it ;  that  is,  as  soon  as  ^^  pray,  we  find  no  absurdity 
at  all  in  addressing  the  Impersonal  as  Personal.     Yet,  at  first 
sight,  we  ought  to  have  greater  difficulty  in  realising  a  possible 
response    from    Absolute-   than    from    Relative-Being.     For    if 
anything  can  be  impersonal  to  us,  it  ought  to  be  the  Thing  for 
which  we  have  no  categories  in  our  minds  by  which  to  think  or 
conceive  it  Personal.     Whatever  it  may  be  that  we  address  in 
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Prayer,  there  is  not  in  it  the  remotest  quality  or  quantity  or 
relation  by  which  we  can  grasp  it  in  conceptual  thought.  How, 
then,  can  we  assume  it  to  be  either  one  thing  or  another?  Yet 
we  have  the  deepest  consciousness  of  personal  response  from 
this  '  Impersonality.'  And  it  is  a  universal  consciousness.  For 
everything  may  be  said  to  pray.  Everything  has  a  conscious 
want,  and  whenever  there  is  such  a  consciousness,  there  is 
prayer.  The  cry  of  Prayer  is  not,  indeed,  determined  bv  our 
conviction  of  Personality  in  the  Being  prayed  to,  but  in.  tlii'  cun.- 
sciousness  of  ability  to  supply  the  need.  And  this  conviction 
again  implies  the  deeper  consciousness  of  possession  of  common 
being,  as  of  Child  and  Mother.  Need,  moreover,  goes  much 
deeper  into  experience  than  personality,  and  just  because  that 
all  we  have  said  of  this  Impersonality,  to  whom  we  pray,  can  be 
said  of  what-we-are,  is  it  as  impossible  to  withhold  personality 
from  this  Impersonality  as  it  is  to  withhold  that  category  from 
ourselves. 


i\ 


357-  The  more  profoundly  we  drop  the  plumb-line  into  our 
own  consciousness  of  what-we-are,  the  more  diflficult   does   it 
become  to  find  in  any  being  a  difference  of  being  from  what-we- 
are  ourselves.     And  when  man  is  unhampered  by  the  *wise  and 
understanding'  tendencies,  nor  'sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast 
of  thought,'  it  is  as  natural  for  him  to  personify  everything  in 
heaven  and  earth  as  it  was  for  Jesus.     The  difference  between 
I  Tim  and  us  in  this  respect  lies  in  His  conviction  of  the  absolute 
truth  of  that  which  we  regard  as  amiable  illusion.     We  never 
attain  His  firm  grasp  of  the  wholeness  of  all  being  with  our 
07vn,hy\t  persist  in  postulating 'distinctions,^  contradictories,  and 
' opposites,' or  these  patched-up  into  'unities,'  and  shrink  from 
predicating  the  same  being  of  everything  that  we  select  for  the 
personalities  of  ourselves  and  our  '  God.'     We  assume  without 
the   least   demur   that    our   conception   of    personality,   as   an 
absolute   *  isolation,'   must   be   indisputably   correct!     And    no 
doubt  we  are  so  far  correct  in  such  an  assumption,  for  when  we 
do  not  bring  the  space-consciousness  into  our  data  of  judgments 
upon  Being,  all  the  swarm  of  '  isolated '  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  is  the  only  conclusion  we  can  reach.     It  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  Space-being  for  what-we-are  that  explains  the  conscious- 
ness of  attributing  to  all  that  Is,  the  same  being  with  ourselves. 
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This  yielded  to  Jesus  a  consciousness  of  identical  being  with  all 
being,  and  rendered  everything  in  heaven  and  on  earth  as  con- 
sciously responsive,  intelligent,  alive,  and  as  capable  of  willing, 
and  as  '  God  '-acknowledging  as  He  found  Himself  to  be.  That 
is,  personality  and  impersonality  were  abolished  for  Him  in  a 
common  consciousness  of  Being  which  refused  to  be  character- 
ised by  any  quality,  quantity,  or  relativity.  As  space-being  He 
transcended  these  categories,  and  found  Being  for  Himself 
Whole,  and  not  a  myriad-riven  multitude  of  precariously  con- 
nected '  isolations.' 

35S.  This  being  iiis  attitude  towards  Being,  as  Absolutely 
True  only  in  His  consciousness  of  it  as  Space-Being,  and  not 
niereh-  as  Personal  or  Impersonal,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to 
show  tliat  l [is  consciousness  of  Perfection  of  Being  rests  on  the 
sa^nc  basis.  His  consciousness  of  \\\\^l-Ought  is  identical  with 
\\\>  cnnsciousness  of  \\  hat-A.  Bui,  iur  obvious  reasons, we  can 
<:^ivc  the  siibicct  onl\-  the  same  mcacrre  outline  of  treatment 
uliicli  ue  }ia\e  meted  out  to  the  foregoing  chapters.  This  book 
is  but  a  sketch. 

359.  In  a  jiievious  chapter  we  referred  to  the  ancient  and 
modern  c  Miceotions  of  Beincf  as  that  which  is  in  Flow,  or  under 
Process,  and  pointed  out  the  superiority  of  the  modern  appre- 
hension of  Order  in  this  Process  (§  349).  The  modern  mind 
views  this  Cosmic  Process,  or  all  that  is  included  under  the  term 
'  Nature,'  as  moving  under  Purpose,  the  All  that  is  flowing, 
evolving,  and  developing  as  it  flows.  The  chief  characteristic  of 
this  vast  procedure  has  been  named  "  Struggle  for  Existence,'* 
with  the  result  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest."  Everything  is 
seen  to  assert  itself  with  all  its  energies  in  order  to  secure  its 
own  advantage,  apparently  indifferent  to  the  interests,  vital  or 
otherwise,  of  all  other  creatures.  Nature  is  beheld  as  a  wild 
vista  of  war,  in  which  the  fittest  survive  and  the  unfit  are 
obliterated  from  the  Cosmos ! 

Prof.  Huxley  led  the  way  in  pointing  out  that  this  view  of 
Existence  was  not  consistent  with  the  highest  ideals  of  man. 
Man's  ideal  of  perfect  existence  is  not  found  in  '  self-assertion ' 
but  in  'self-denial.'  "In  place  of  ruthless  self-assertion,  it 
demands  self-restraint ;  in  place  of  thrusting  aside,  or  treading 
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down,  all  competitors,  it  requires  that  the  individual  shall  not 
merely  respect  but  shall  help  his  fellows.  ...  It  repudiates  the 
gladiatorial  theory  of  existence  "  {Evolution  and  Ethics,  p.  33). 
According,  then,  to  this  view,  what  must  be  admitted  seems 
to  be,  as  he  said,  that  "the  Ethical  process  is  in  opposition  to 
the  principle  of  the  Cosmic  process":  and  with  the  data  given 
by  science,  and  the  facts  of  human  nature,  so  far  as  conceived, 
the  statement  cannot  be  controverted.  But  Science  has  never 
included  the  Space-Being  of  our  human  consciousness,  as  a  fact, 
in  her  conclusions,  and  it  is  this  lack  which  creates  the  differ- 
ence of  the  two  ideals  of  Existential  purpose,  i.e.,  of  the  Cosmos 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Man  on  the  other. 

360.  Science  never  gets  beyond  iimited  conceptions  of 
Motion,  or  Process.  The  Space- Being  outside  of  that  is 
ignored.  Hence,  there  is  never  anything  found  in  scientific 
*  Nature,'  or  the  Cosmos,  which  afiirms  itself  as  self-determined. 
Neitlier  has  it  produced  anything  in,  heaven  or  earth  to  which 
man  can  assent  as  being  absolutely  and  permanently  Perfect- 
Being.  Everythinc;  has  instability  and  imperfection  stamped 
deeply  upon  it.  ft  points  ever  away  from  itself  to  some  other 
source  for  this  Perfect-Being.  "It  is  not  in  us,'  is  the 
universal  cr} , 

361.  But  this  again  asserts,  ^\r^zWy , 'd,  consciousness  of  this 
absolutely    perfect-being    in    man,  who  looks  on   at   this   vast 
scene  of  universal  evolution  and  does  not  find  in  any  pan  ur 
item  of  it  that  treasure  which  he  seeks.     He  has  a  standard  of 
perfect-being  within   himself  by  which   he  judges  that  ivhat  he 
seeks  is   not  present  in  the  grand  cosmic  processes.      And    the 
question  arises.    How    has    Man    come    by    this   consciousness 
of  perfect-being  when  he  himself,  as  Herbert  Spencer  said,  is 
a  product  of  this  cosmic  process  ?      He  himself  is  not  in  the 
least  separated  from  Nature.     He  has  not  been  created    else- 
where and  then  brought  into  the  realm  of  cosmic  being.     He 
is  being  of  her  being,  and  it  is  the  very  consciousness  of  this 
common-being  which  renders  the  apparent  divergence  of  ideals 
at  work  in  Nature  and  man  so  perplexing. 

But  the  facts  are  undeniable.     This  ideal  of  perfect-being 
which  man  holds,  has  not  been  attained   by  him  through  the 
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processes  of  the  Cosmos,  else  the  same  ideal  would  have  been 
found  plainly  in  these  processes  still,  and  undoubtedly  the 
self-assertion  of  Nature  is,  so  far,  in  dire  opposition  to  the  self- 
denial  and  self-negation  which  his  ideal  of  perfect-being  insists 
upon.  As  they  stand,  they  cannot  be  reconciled.  Plainly, 
the  Cosmic  process  seems  to  assume  that  it  is  good  to  further 
one's  own  existence,  to  live,  grow,  and  propagate  and  perfect, 
and  evil  to  fail  in  doing  so.  It  is  good  to  be  strong  and  fit, 
and  evil  to  be  weak,  unfit,  and  imperfect.  The  Ethical  Process 
seems  to  contradict  this  assumption  by  affirming  all  nobility  to 
lie  in  *  laying  down '  that  life  which  Nature  has  taken  millions 
of  years  to  consummate,  and  to  lay  it  down  not  for  self,  but 
for  the  Other. 

362.  The  chief  mistake  made  by  Theology,  Science,  and 
Philosophy,  in  discussing  this  problem,  seems  to  us  to  lie  in 
the  gratuitous  assumption  that  process  is  absolutely  fiecessary  to 
the  perfection  of  Being,  For  man,  it  is  assumed  that  he  cannot 
reach  a  consciousness  of  himself  as  being  perfect  without  under- 
going this  self-negating  process.  Neither,  it  is  assumed,  could 
Nature  attain  to  her  high  purposes  of  Being  without  this 
process  of  self-assertion.  Hence  it  comes  to  be  calmly  asserted 
that  Process  of  itself  creates,  adds,  makes,  and  finishes  what 
without  it  would  remain  partially  created,  lacking  finish,  and 
not  quite  wholly  itself!  The  consciousness  of  Whole-Per- 
manence becomes  a  nullity  in  this  view  of  What-Is.  Process ; 
evolution  ;  is  set  up  as  Absolute  Being,  notwithstanding  that 
not  a  fact  of  consciousness  can  be  adduced  to  support  it.  It 
is  all  due  to  the  agonising  straights  of  over-burdened  Reason 
when  she  is  debarred  from  the  inclusion  of  the  space-conscious- 
ness in  her  data  of  the  explication  of  Existence.  Now^  we  have 
to  try  to  grasp  the  fact  that  Being  is  in  no  fieed  of  any  process  to 
make  it  more  perfect  than  it  is  already,  and  that  no  process  can 
ever  lead  to  a  deeper  consciousness  of  perfection  in  man  than  that 
which^  existentially,  if  not  conceptually^  he  already  enjoys.  In 
his  consciousness  of  Space-Being,  as  fundamental  for  both 
*  Nature' and  what-he-is,  Being  is  absolutely  and  permanently 
perfect-being,  and  the  processes  of  the  Cosmos  and  in  Man  are 
simply  mediatory  to  him  in  realising  to  conceptuality  that 
conscious  perfection   through   his   experience.     No   process  of 
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self-negation  in  man  ever  actually  does  more  than  realise  in 
some  feeble  measure  that  Absolute  Perfect-Being  which  he 
already  Is.  What-we-are  is  Space-Whole- Ideal .-  /;..^  can 
but  realise  it.  Nevertheless,  what-we-are  is  better  known 
to  us  when  all  process  is  absolved,  and  only  our  Space- 
Consoousness  remains.  And  it  is  this  great  fact  which  Jesus 
alone  has  taught  in  His  doctrine  of  Man,  God  and  the 
Cosmos.  And  He  has  shown  that  the  more  ab;olute  the 
self-negation,  the  more  absolute  is  the  realisation  of  Perfect- 
Being  or,  the  more  fully  we  realise  ourselves  as  Space-'  nothing ' 
he  fuller  we  realise  our  Wholeness  with  Perfect-Being  fn 
this  sense  alone  is  self-negation  necessary  to  perfection. 

in   u^'.'*  t**^^  ^^'"^1  •^'^"sc'ousness  of  Perfect- Being  resident 
n  Man  s  ultimate  convictions  which  has  led  him  in  all  ages 
to   formulate   some   kind   of  conception   of  evil,   imperfection 
wrong -doing,   or   sin.      The    Light   within   casts   the   shadow 
without.     But  for  the  existence  of  this  consciousness  of  Perfect- 
Being  no  conception  of  imperfection  had  been  possible      Hence 
dimly  certain   that    Man   had   once   been   perfect,  men  of  old 
sought   to   account  for  the  tremendous  disparity  between  this 
Ideal  and  human  practice,   by  saying   that    Man   had   sinned 
and  so  fallen  from  this  high   condition.      We   have    seen    in 
our  account  of  the  Cherubim  that   this   assumption   was  the 
principal  feature  and  falsity  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Hebrew 
I  eople.     More  or  less,  it  is  assumed  in  all  the  fundamentals  of 
every  religion.     In  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  alone  it  does  not 
exist.     Man,  to  Him,  in  What-he-is,  is  as  perfect-being  as  ever 
he  can  be,  but  he  has  not  so  realised  What-he-Is  in  his  human 
experience.     Jesus  says  of  the  meanest  and  miserablest   "  Ye 
are  the    ight   of  the  world  "  :    "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  "  a 
height  of  worth  He  Himself  never  sought  to  surpass.     But  in 
all  probability  no  one  of  His  hearers  believed  His  statements 
Yet  Jesus  called   for   the  fulfilment  of  the  highest   ideals   of 
perfect  life  without  the  slightest  fear  that  human  nature  would 
break  down  under  the  strain.     He  knew  man.     (John,  ii.  25.) 

364.  The  divergence  which  Prof  Huxley  discerned  between 
the  Cosmic  and  Ethical  processes  was,  we  must  affirm,  due  to 
the  omission,  on  his  part,  of  the  fact  of  space-being  from  his 
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conception  of  Nature,  or  the  Cosmos.     He  divorced  his  *  process ' 
from    space-being,   practically  assuming  it  to  be  self-directive, 
and   consequently   could   not   realise   that   all   apparent   'self- 
assertion'  of  Nature  is  not  a  terminal,  but  a  mediatory  purpose 
of    That-which-does-not- Appear.      It    is    the    space-being.    That 
which  does  not  appear  in   any   motion   or   'process,*  cosmic  or 
ethical,  which  is  ceaselessly  asserting  itself,  both  in  Nature  and 
in  Man,  with  a  persistence  and  force,  compared  to  which  the 
so-called  'self-assertion'  of  the  Cosmic  Process  is  a  negligible 
quantity.     As   soon  as  we  bring-in  the  datum  of  space-being 
into  the  problem,  the  same  perfect-being  is  found  in  Nature  as 
in  Man,  as  a  consdoiisncsa.    Without  this  fact,  all  the  glor^-  and 
goodness  of  Nature,  so  sung  and  said  by  wrapt  souls,  would  be 
moiit  anomalous.      But  when  wc  include  in  our  problem  the 
Cact  that  Space  is  Being,  and.  bcyoml  all  doubt,  Being  Absolutely 
Perfect,  then  we  abo  realise  that  the  vastitude  of  Nainn^  a$  wc 
cognize  it,  is  Being  which    is    given,  sacrificed,  laid    down, 
surrendered ;   and  that  this  is  the  Fountainhead  of  all  the 
'self-denial*  and  sclf-ncgatlon  in  Man  and   Nature  of  which 
man  i$  conscious  as  noble  and  holy,  in  his  space-con.sciousness 
of  Nature  and  of  What-he-ia.    Wc  can  also  thus  discern  Nature 
and  Man  to  have  fundamentally  the  same  Absw^lute  Purjxxjic  in 
all  that   Flows  or  proceed*  of  Being,  and  that   Man's  self- 
negation  and  self-eATacement  is  mt  in  opposition   to   Nature 
conceivc<!    as    Space-Being,    but    only  transcen<lent  of   that 
process  which  scientists  imperfectly  apprehend  as  being  an 
uititKat.'  one.    All  apparent  Kencsis  is  actual  Plcroma. 

365.  Wc  should  understand  the  matter  better,  no  doubt,  if  we 
were  to  remember  that  our  cognition  of  the  so-called  motions  of 
Being  is  necessarily  in  regressive  order  of  their  happenings ;  what 
is  first  in  Being  coming  last  in  our  cognitions.  Both  for  conscious, 
ness  and  conception,  the  cosmic  process  must  be  tracc<l  l>ack- 
wards  along  its  historical  progress;  and  when  we  do  so,  we 
cannot  come  to  a  determination  of  the  origin  of  such  Process 
until  we  place  it  whole  in  our  ultimate  consciousness  of  What- 
Is;  Space-Being.  It  is  then  tlut  the  same  consciousness  of 
process  is  given  us  for  Nature  in  this  absolute  sense  as  is  given 
for  What-we-arc,  and  our  own  'self-negation' of  being  is  seen 
to  be  whole-conform  to  the  Whole-Giving- Forth  of  Space-Being 
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in  All  th.it  Is.     Man's  'sclf-negiition '  is  but  the  highest  attempt 

?m'  ^''ll"'''.'  ^"^  '''''^'^''^  "'  ^'''""^^'^  experience,  that  principle  of 
Whole-Giving  for  which  our  consciousness  of  Space- Hcing  is 
the  greatest  voucher.  And  as  the  Whole-Origin  of  All,  Space- 
Being  is  beheld  to  be  the  summation  of  all  Goodness,  all 
Perfection,  and  all  Value,  and  man's  conception  of  Perfect- 
Being  as  a  mere  approximation  to  that  which  he  is  already 
in  What-he-ls  as  whole-with- space. 

366.  And  it  is  in  the  consciousness  of  Jcbus  that  Uiis  truth 
IS  first  revealed.     But  I  le  never  assumes  that  Man,  in  what-he- 
IS,  IS  sejwrated  from  the  Cosmos,  or  Nature,  or  that  he  requires 
to  imagine  sijmething  not  in  Nature— a  spirit,  for  example— 
to  explain  What-he-ls.    His  language  for  Man  and   N-iturc 
«ri!  f  f'^'''  ^""^  Supreme  Being  is  not  ju.;t  One-Being  but 
U  hoJe-Being.     Being,  also,  to  Jesu^  is  not  to  be  made  perfect 
by  any  process  whatever,  but  \^  only  more  and  more,  xxx  ever- 
wjdcning  conceptions,  to  be  rcaiisal  in  its  inherent  perfection 
through  that  process  in  which,  from  eternity.  Space- Perfect- 
Being  has  reveale<l  itself.     It  \s  not  because  Jesus  or  anyone 
else  lived  and  <l»ed  that  man  esteems  self-denial,  self-negation 
or  the    emptying'  of  ^\{  to  be  the  glory  of  human   being! 
Neither  is  it  because  that  this  self-sacrifice  is  done  on  l>chalf  of 
the  Otlw  that  we  posses:,  a  consciousness  of  human  being  as 
being  glorified  thereby.      It  \%  the  reverse   of  this.      Tktst 
presses  onfy  revtai  the  perfection  thai  almidy  is  inhere  in  all 
Bcmg.^x^  the/>nvw  to  us  is  only  conceptually  consummative 
or  perfection  because,  in  the  fundamental  of  All-  or  Whole 
Being,  no  other  has  been  sanctioned.    If  we  might  venture  the 
expression,  it  is  the  native  moti^  of  Sfia^e^BaNg.    Most  Hi^h 
Being  has  always  done  this  continually  (s^xjaking  \n  terms  of 
time  for  cxjMi^itory  reasons),  ami  will  do  so  forever.    And  it 
IS  the  process  which    annuls    all   difference   between  cosmic 
good*  and  ^osmic  *eviV  or  the  goo<i  of  *  surviving*  and  the 
evil  of  failing  to  survive,  for  the  coijmic  process  is  itself  as  we 
are  able  to  conccptuali.se  it,  only  part  of  that  grand  motion  of 
bpace-Being  (supposing  that  we  can  conceive  it  in   motion^ 
whieh  gives  all  forth  freely  and  fully  so  that  all  may  realise 
the  .same  spaccbeing.  in  the  same  cosmicbeing,  surixindered 
unto  the  fulness  of  Us  own  being  of  space. 
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It  was  from  this  vantage  ground,  as  we  shall  try  to  show, 
that  Jesus  affirmed  Death,  all  Death,  to  be  not  evil  but  good  ; 
and  perfect  self-negation  or  self-emptying  to  be  the  path  that 
inevitably  leads  us  into  the  presence  of  What-we-are,  space- 
perfect-being  (§  488).  His  teaching  is  that,  when  the  Cosmos 
itself  has  passed  away,  when  heaven  and  earth  have  vanished, 
VVhat-we-are  shall  not  be  improved  or  made  perfect  by  having 
been  involved  in  its  processes,  either  self-assertive  or  self- 
denying,  but  only  that  these  processes  will  have  mediated  to  our 
experience  a  knowledge,  ever  enlarging,  of  what-we-are, 
always  and  ever,  as  space-being.  To  know  ourselves,  as 
affirmed  in  a  common  consciousness  with  Space-Being,  is 
to  attain  more  and  more  to  a  knowledge  of  VVhole-Being- 
Perfection — perfection  which  is  7iot  created  for  What-we-are 
by  any  mere  process.  And,  at  bottom,  Process  comes  thus  to 
be  not  actual  motion  of  Absolute  Being  divorced  from  all 
permanence,  but  an  ever -changing  conception  of  ijnpermanent 
Thought  which  cannot  for  long  be  consistent  with  itself,  seeing 
that  our  ultimate  consciousness  is  never  disposed  to  accept 
process  as  really  interpretive  of  What-Is  absolutely. 

367.  It  is  this  tantalising  feature  of  change,  in  apparently 
permanent  fundamentals,  which  has  proved,  in  the  experience 
of  the  Church,  so  confusing  in  the  making  and  unmaking  of 
creeds.  Necessarily,  the  method  of  Jesus  is  one  that  had  to 
take  His  Time,  His  Age,  the  circumstances  of  His  generation, 
and  the  capabilities  of  the  human  mind,  into  account;  and  we 
must  expect  therefore  to  find  His  teaching  formed  and  coloured 
deeply  with  the  peculiar  material  with  which  He  was  compelled 
to  work.  Many  of  His  affirmations  are  consequently  tran- 
scended by  others  which  found  wider  scope  for  the  statement  of 
a  larger  inspiration.  His  system,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
term,  is  pyramidal,  and  the  highest  point  of  His  teaching  is 
far  from  being  so  evident  in  bulk  and  impressive  grandeur  as 
that  which  appears  to  be  more  important  to  the  general  sense 
and  understanding.  We  have  to  try  to  read  His  inmost 
consciousness  as  we  scan  a  vast  landscape,  not  permitting 
the  vaster  planular  areas  to  obscure  the  higher  and  perhaps 
mist-shrouded  mountain  peaks.  These  highest  peaks  are  dim, 
but  they  only  appear  to  be  dim  because  of  their  being  "dark 
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with  excessive  bright."  When  seen  in  their  sublime  Truth 
they  are  discovered  to  be  the  illuminative  sources  of  that  li^ht 
by  which  all  the  lower  levels  are  made  objective  to  our  vision 

Hence   the   foundation    of    His   ethical   system    has    been 
sometimes   characterised    by   Christian    writers    as    Law  •   and 

'iT\T  >rT^"'  ^'"'^'  ""'  ^^"*">  ^^^  Love  but^Z./.. 
But   Life   with   Jesus    is    no    more    an    ultimate   than    either 

sceTd^H  Z  ''  "."^'^"^  ^^  ^^^^^'  -^  -  -^ways  tran- 
scended in  His  consciousness  of  Being.  His  appeal Jn^excel sis 
IS  never  to  some  thing  or  some  one  apart;  to  some  1  on 
or  aspect  or  process  of  some  other  thing;  or  to  what  man's 

to  Vra^he^'Tr^^  '%'  '  ^"'^^'^ '  "^  What-he-is ;  but  fixedly 
to  What-he-...  The  perfection  man  craves  to  realise  \.  what^ 
he-...  Action,  processes,  strivings,  or  what  man  sums  up  in  a 
life-existence,  can  only  realise  that  which  he  already  Is  There 
IS  no  conception  of  perfection,  therefore,  which  may  not' be  used 
o  attain  this  ultimate  perfection  for  his  objectiv"!  experience 
Jesus  draws  every  standard  of  perfection  which  is  wi^hiithe 
knowledge  of  man  into  the  field  of  His  ethical  materia  o^Jy 
to  make  then,  medials  and  not  finals  in  the  realisation  of  C's 

Tord '' oTa  P'^  Tr'^^  ^  '^^'^^'  ^  ^^^^^''  ^  "^^-  -^th  the 
'^thP   ^    H  V    ^""^  .    I  "'"''"^"  '  ^'  "  ^^^^^  ^"^  ^he  Prophets  " 
the   traditions   of  the    Elders,"  current   conceptions   of'the 
Messiah,"  and  such  like;   each  and  all  are  absorbed,  fulfilled 
and  transcended  in  His  own  conscious  superiority  exp  esld  by 
Come  unto  me,'  '  Follow  me,'  '  Abide  in  me,'  '  Without  me  ve 
can  do  nothing,'  and   many  other  injunctions.     But   norwith 
standing  the  high  standard  given  in  Himself,  He  never  Take; 
Himself  His   absolute   ideal   of  perfection.     His  own  phrase 
'Perfect    as   your   heavenly    Father   is    perfect,"  surpasses   ft' 
For  He  Himself  only  professes  to  lead  all  men  to  tKather 
'I  go  to  the   Father,'  \.  the    typical   tendency  of  hI  1', 
existence.     ^I  do  nothing  of  myself,'  He  assure"!  us,    a^I  htt 
I  judge;  and  my  judgment  is  righteous;  because  I  seek  no/ 
mme  own  wi  1   but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me.'     Bu    even 
this  high  Father-standard  is  relative  in  that  it  is  involved  in 
sex-connotations    and    cosmic    processes,    and    i^     "oreov  . 
objective  to  man  himself.     It  is  not  existential  w^ith  Ss  o'n 
o^^Snt  ^"^'  based  on  Life,  for  Life  is  itself  under^pteLTs 
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368.  From  which  it  is  evident  that  the  Ethic  of  Jesus,  in 
its  vast  wholeness,  includes  and  absorbs  in  it  every  mediatory- 
standard  of  perfection  which  has  governed  men's  lives  in  the 
Past,  and  also  those  which  He  Himself  gave,  and  which  the 
world  has  scarcely  yet  attempted  to  realise  either  in  Home  or 
State ;  in  the  individual  or  in  society.     But  He  never  asserts 
Himself  as  moving  on  a  plane  of  being  and  action  which  is 
beyond  the  capacity  of  other  men  to  attain.     He  boldly  asks 
men  to  love  one  another  as  He  has  loved  them  (John,  xv.  12). 
And  the  loftiness  of  this  command  is  at  once  manifest  when 
He  says,  "  Even  as  the  Father  hath  loved  me,  I  also  have  loved 
you  "  (John,  xv.  9).     For  this  means  that  in  the  consciousness 
of  Jesus  men   have  the   capacity  to   love  one  another  to  the 
full    of   the    Father's    love    for    Jesus.       There   are   common 
capacities  of  Love- Motions  in  all  Three  Beings.     Hence  such 
statements  as,  "  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  word,  and 
my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make 
our  abode  with  him  "  (John,  xiv.  23).    Jesus  assumes  that  there 
is   an    Existential  Communion  transcending  the  Relative    Com- 
munion, and  that  the  former  is  realised  through  the  latter.     And 
in  this  way  He  unfolds  that  Identity  of  Being  in  Man,  Himself, 
and  the  Father  which,  when  apprehended  by  man,  becomes  for 
him   the  highest  basis  of  Perfect  Being  relative  to  all   others 
known  to  the  world.     It  is  for  this  reason  also,  we  presume  to 
think,  that  the  distinction    between    Church  and    World  must 
slowly  vanish  consecutively  as  the  World  adopts  the  Ethos,  not 
of  the  Church  but  of  Jesus,  and  realises  that  His  Ethos  is'  not 
limited  to  any  external  or  internal  order  of  being,  ecclesiastic 
earthly,  or  cosmic,  but  is  identical  with  Space-Being;  What-Is.  ' 

369.  There  are  consequently  degrees  of  excellence  according 
to  the  conception  of  Being  which  is  accepted  as  supreme.  Jesus 
is  constantly  noting  the  relativity  of  such  degrees,  and  as 
constantly  placing  a  higher  excellence  before  us  in  the  place  of 
a  lower  one  subsumed  in  it.  To  His  disciples  He  Himself  was 
the  highest  standard  of  excellence.  They  declared  that  He 
knew  all  things  (John,  xvi.  30),  and  to  Thomas,  at  least.  He 
was  Lord  and  God  (John,  xx.  18).  but  He  declared  "the  Father 
is  greater  than  I."  And  as  for  His  own  wondrous  works, 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  say   unto  you,  he  that  believeth  on  me,  the 
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works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also,  and  greater  than  these  shall 

iot   di'T  '  f  ''  ''^  ^^^'''     ^''>  ^^-">  -en  this  does 
not   define  the  ultimate  perfection  which  they  are  to  realise 

The  devils  are  to  be  subject  to  them,  and  in  a  vivid  flash  of 

prophetic  vision  He  beholds  the  end  of  all  evil  on  the  earth 

and  m  heaven  by  the  fall  of  Satan  as  lightning  therefrom      In 

of  evifwh^chT         '^^""^  "^  ^'^  ''^''^''''  impersonation 
of  evil  which  He  gives  in  more  detail  by  the  assurances  that 

over  aT"  .     "        '?>   ""^P""^'   ^^^P^^^^'  ^^  ^ave  authority 
over  all  'the  enemy";  nothing,  no  nothing  in  any  wise  bein^ 

"L^H      I  •'>'"•    ""^"'"'^'  ^'"  ^^^'^  -J--  no',"  He  adds 
that  the  s/>^r^ts  are  subject  unto  you,"  a  height  of  power  to 

which  men  had  not   hitherto  aspired  ;    "  but  rejoice  that  your 

names. re  written  in  heaven"  (Luke,  x  17-20).     Which  seC 

to   be   a   metaphorical   method   of  declaring   that   no  relative 

excellence,  however  overwhelming  in  scope  and  might,  could 

transcend,    in    worth    or   value,    that    possession    of  a    nature 

Tf    ood"^^'  '^^^^^^  ""^  ^^'"^  '"'"'''"'^  "^'^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^en  held 

370.  Similarly,  in  His  consciousness  of  Excellence,  the  tran- 

Tf^It^r '^^  ^"  Cosmic  Excellence  is  also 

!f  /u     T^    .     ^""^  ''^^  "^"^  "^^^^"^  ^^  Himself,  but  what  He 
seeth  the  Father  doing."     The  Father  is   thus  ;een  to  be  at 
work,  and  He  also  hears  the  words  from  the  Father  which  He 
delivers  to  His  disciples.     His  own  works  are  also  the  Father'! 
works.     But  this  Father  is  the  Power  which  directs  the  fun  and 
rain  upon  the  good  and  evil,  upon    the  just  and  the  unjust  • 
which  clothes  the  grass  and  the  lilies;  which  feeds  the  sparrows' 
and  the  ravens ;  and  which  robes  itself  in  the  Clouds.     It  is  the 
Power  which   reveals  to  Peter  "the  son  of  the  living  God" 
which  hears  the  secret  prayer ;  sees  the  hidden  deed  of  love  - 
and  speaks  through  the  trembling  disciple  who  stands  on  his 
trial  before  the  synagogue.    This  Power  is  behind  all  th.t  Jesus 
says  and  does.    But  it  is  truly  a  naturaUnd  not  a  super-natura 
Power.     It  IS  Nature  and  Father  as  One.     The  real'^ontent  of 
this  consciousness   is  no  other  than  our  "Nature"  named  as 
i^ather,    and  its  processes  are  Cosmic. 
Ideal  Excellence  is  not  merely  on  earth.     It  is  in  heaven  • 
and  the  standard  Father's  will  in  heaven  is  to  be  done  on  earth 
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368.  From  which  it  is  evident  that  the  Ethic  of  Jesus,  in 
its  vast  wholeness,  includes  and  absorbs  in  it  every  mediatory 
standard  of  perfection  which  has  governed  men's  lives  in  the 
Past,  and  also  those  which  He  Himself  gave,  and  which  the 
world  has  scarcely  yet  attempted  to  realise  either  in  Home  or 
State;  in  the  individual  or  in  society.     But   He  never  asserts 
Himself  as   moving  on  a  plane  of  being  and  action  which  is 
beyond  the  capacity  of  other  men  to  attain.     He  boldly  asks 
men  to  love  one  another  as  He  has  loved  them  (John,  xv.  12). 
And  the  loftiness  of  this  command  is  at  once  manifest  when 
He  says,  "  Even  as  the  Father  hath  loved  me,  I  also  have  loved 
you  "  (John,  xv.  9).     For  this  means  that  in  the  consciousness 
of  Jesus  men   have  the   capacity  to  love  one  another  to  the 
full    of   the    Father's    love    for    Jesus.       There    are   common 
capacities  of  Love- Motions  in  all  Three  Beings.     Hence  such 
statements  as,  "  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  word,  and 
my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make 
our  abode  with  him  "  (John,  xiv.  23).    /esus  assumes  that  there 
is   an   Existential  Commu7iion  transcending  the  Relative    Com- 
munion, and  that  the  former  is  realised  through  the  latter.     And 
in  this  way  He  unfolds  that  Identity  of  Being  in  Man,  Himself, 
and  the  Father  which,  when  apprehended  by  man,  becomes  for 
him  the  highest  basis  of  Perfect  Being   relative  to  all  others 
known  to  the  world.     It  is  for  this  reason  also,  we  presume  to 
think,  that  the  distinction    between    Church  and    World  must 
slowly  vanish  consecutively  as  the  World  adopts  the  Ethos,  not 
of  the  Church  but  of  Jesus,  and  realises  that  His  Ethos  is  not 
limited  to  any  external  or  internal  order  of  being,  ecclesiastic, 
earthly,  or  cosmic,  but  is  identical  with  Space-Being;  VVhat-Is. 

369.  There  are  consequently  degrees  of  excellence  according 
to  the  conception  of  Being  which  is  accepted  as  supreme.  Jesus 
is  constantly  noting  the  relativity  of  such  degrees,  and  as 
constantly  placing  a  higher  excellence  before  us  in  the  place  of 
a  lower  one  subsumed  in  it.  To  His  disciples  He  Himself  was 
the  highest  standard  of  excellence.  They  declared  that  He 
knew  all  things  (John,  xvi.  30),  and  to  Thomas,  at  least.  He 
was  Lord  and  God  (John,  xx.  18),  but  He  declared  "the  Father 
is  greater  than  I."  And  as  for  His  own  wondrous  works, 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  say   unto  you,  he  that  believeth  on  me,  the 
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works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also,  and  greater  than  these  shall 
he  do  because  I  go  to  the  Father."     Yet,  again,  even  this  does 
not   define  the  ultimate  perfection  which  they  are  to  realise 
The  devils  are  to  be  subject  to  them,  and  in  a  vivid  flash  of 
prophetic  vision  He  beholds  the  end  of  all  evil  on  the  earth 
and  in  heaven  by  the  fall  of  Satan  as  lightning  therefrom.     In 
this    Satan    term  He  so  sums  up  the  aggregated  impersonation 
of  evil  which  He  gives  in  more  detail  by  the  assurances  that 
they  would   tread   on  scorpions,  serpents,  and  have  authority 
over  all     the  enemy  " ;  nothing,  no  nothing  in  any  wise  bein^ 
ab^  to  hurt  them.    «  Howbeit,  in  this  rejoice  not,"  He  adds 
that  the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you,"  a  height  of  power  to 
which  men  had  not  hitherto  aspired ;   "  but  rejoice  that  your 
names  are  written  in  heaven"  (Luke,  x.  17-20).     Which  seems 
to   be   a   metaphorical   method   of  declaring   that   no  relative 
excellence,  however  overwhelming  in  scope  and  might   could 
transcend,    in    worth    or   value,    that    possession   of  a    nature 
which  was  capable  of  being  named  with  all  that  heaven  held 
of  good. 

370.  Similarly,  in  His  consciousness  of  Excellence,  the  tran- 

a  feature.       The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself,  but  what  He 
seeth  the  Father  doing."     The  Father  is   thus  ;een  to  be  at 
work,  and  He  also  hears  the  words  from  the  Father  which  He 
delivers  to  His  disciples.     His  own  works  are  also  the  Father's 
works.     But  this  Father  is  the  Power  which  directs  the  sun  and 
rain  upon  the  good  and  evil,  upon    the  just  and  the  unjust  • 
which  clothes  the  grass  and  the  lilies;  which  feeds  the  sparrows' 
and  the  ravens ;  and  which  robes  itself  in  the  Clouds      It  is  the 
Power  which   reveals  to  Peter  "the  son  of  the  living  God"- 
which  hears  the  secret  prayer;  sees  the  hidden  deed  of  love' 
and  speaks  through  the  trembling  disciple  who  stands  on  his' 
trial  before  the  synagogue.    This  Power  is  behind  ^//that  Jesus 
says  and  does.    But  it  is  truly  a  naturaUn^  not  a  super-natural 
Power.     It  IS  Nature  and  Father  as  One.     The  real  content  of 
this  consciousness   is  no  other  than  our  "Nature"  named  as 
ratner,    and  its  processes  are  Cosmic. 
Ideal  Excellence  is  not  merely  on  earth.     It  is  in  heaven  • 
and  the  standard  Father's  will  in  heaven  is  to  be  done  on  earth 
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as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  The  consciousness  of  Jesus  widens 
upward  until  it  embraces  heaven  and  earth,  or  what  we  des- 
ignate "  Nature "  in  its  extent,  and  as  He  sees  the  universal 
standard  of  perfection  to  be  common  for  heaven  and  earth, 
and  excellent  to  the  highest  value  of  what-man-is,  that  is,  the 
value  of  Life,  He  sees  it  to  be  personal  excellence,  or  the  per- 
fection of  Fatherhood. 

371.  The  appeal  of  Jesus  to  the  standard-conduct  of  "The 
Father,"  is  therefore  an  appeal  to  man  to  realise  for  himself  ^/Z 
that  he  already  is  as  Z^y^-Excellence,  to  the  full  of  the  perfection 
which,  in  His  Being,  the  Fa*-her  is.  There  is  within  all  men 
that  which  is  capable  of  being  realised  in  conscious  human 
existence  as  perfectly  as  it  is  \n  The  Father  in  heaven,  just 
because  fundamentally  they  are  not  divided,  but  common 
Being.  Being;  Is  ;  is  ever  the  basis  of  the  Excellence,  or  the 
Ought-to-Be,  of  conduct.  What-man-is  yields  the  true  impera- 
tive of  the  Ought,  if  we  always  understand  that  the  'Ought'  is 
simply  another  expression  for  the  realisation  of  What-man-A. 

372.  But  the  transcendence  of  this  "  Father "  personality 
marks  also  a  transcendence  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  of 
all  relative  Perfection,  however  sublime  it  may  seem  in  our 
conception  of  it,  and  His  consciousness  still  widens  upward 
until  all  conception  of  Perfection,  as  based  in  Relative  Being, 
gives  way  before  the  unbounded  consciousness  of  Whole- 
Perfection,  identical  with  His  consciousness  of  Whole -Being, 
that  is.  Being  of  which  man  has  consciousness  as  What-He-Is; 
Space-Being.  And  it  is  this  consciousness  which  He  states 
in  His  well-known  Beatitudes  (Matt.  v.  1-12),  and  confirms  so 
frequently  throughout  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in  his  great  '  I  AM ' 
utterances. 

In  the  Beatitudes,  which  have  been  justly  characterised  as 
"Sublime"  (Prof  A.  B.  Bruce),  this  consciousness  of  Whole- 
Perfection,  as  identical  with  Whole-Being,  predominates  over 
all  else.  It  is  the  highest  plane  of  ethical  guidance  which  Jesus 
touched,  and  the  world  of  man  has  nothing  further  to  apprehend 
concerning  Man-Perfection.  He  there  exhausts  all  conscious- 
ness of  Perfection  in  the  consciousness  of  Whole-Being  sans 
Relativity   absolutely.     Ought   and    Is   are   consciously  whole, 
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and  transcend  our  conceptions  of  perfection  and  imperfection 
m  our  consciousness  of  Absolute  Beatitude.  ^"^P^^^^^tion 

Z7Z'  Jesus  in  the  Beatitudes  is  revpal^rl  00  u     • 
the  What-Is  of  Man,  and  as  deji  LTStea    'T"'nT'T' 
He  sees  the  great  UUi,„aUs  oflu.nal  l^::^  ^^:: 
V.Z.      the  Kmgdom  of  Heaven";  possession  of  the  ''Tal  - 1 
rep  e. on  o  "  righteousness; ;  "  seeing  God,"  "  comfort/'  "  ^e  '   " 
peace.       It  ,s  not  the  region  of  "Laws"  and  "  Commands"    ^f 
IS  the  sphere  of  Being.     He  looks  upon  What  Is      H.         ', 
from  the  height  of  thp  I   A^  •         ^"^^"^s.     He  speaks 

absent  \nitlV.        ^"^  consciousness.     All  relativity  is 
at)sent  in  the   highest  consciousness   presented  thpr^      uZ  ! 

System  of  'y'""?''^'''^'^''^^ 'characteristics,  therefore,  the  Ethical 
System  of  Jesus  is  not  one  of  reciprocal  action  between  nvn 

sZr^^eulTT'  '''  ',f  ^"'  ^^'-^^'^-     Perfect;  fL 
^elf  s  self-affirmed  ,n  a  self-contained  realisation  of  the  Self 

'  Man  -  o  '  .  r  ^''  '"•!  "'  what-we-are.  independent  of  eiS 
nfr  al,  •   ho^H      """"''  ''  '  °'''^'-^'     Neither  the  Cosmos 

"IS    finite   perfection,  and  is  not  'forever'     It  is  h:...A 
Commands  from  '  without '  what-man-is  anH  K       I  u  l       P"*" 

truly  realises  What-He-Is,  but  just" ^hat    he  '  Oth':  '  Ma":^" 
God,  conceives  he  ou^ht  to  be      //  /c   p    ^  .  .      '    ^^"  °^ 

/;./..  n.asure  of  ,r2^;:      ^  ^'Z^'^'  «  ^^^^ 
Absolute  BeatitndP      Ar.A  .       actually  to  man  the 

■ong  conte'Ted  w?th  that"reaH:Sror  £  BelVT;  t'^^  '^^" 
external  aid  and  .directive  instruction  to  the  "fed  Is  it  ^'"^ 
:s  inferior  to  the  innate  guidance  it  possessed  in  ts'e"  a  mil' 
.t-  s,  so  Jesus  shows  that  every  ■'  commandment  "  or  '■  La^  >    ' 
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375.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  phase  of  perfection  which  is 
reah'sed  in  this  relative  way.  The  "  New  Commandynent "  is  proof 
of  it.  Jesus  makes  concessions  to  human  need  of  progressive 
advancements.  The  *  Golden  Rule '  which  is  much  inferior  to  the 
"  New  Commandment,"  He  also  placed  among  the  *  commands' 
which,  by  the  help  of  such  varying  concepts  or  "  standards," 
slowly  elevate  human  consciousness  to  the  full  'Blessedness' 
of  the  realisation  of  What-Man-Is.  He  embraces  also  the  "  Ten 
Commandments  "  which  perhaps  are  on  a  lower  plane  than  even 
the  *  Golden  Rule ' ;  but  neither  of  these  standards  of  perfect 
conduct,  seeing  they  involve  relativity,  is  the  highest  which 
Jesus  has  taught  for  His  ideal  of  Absolute  Perfection.  This  is 
given  alone  in  the  leading  beatitudes,  and  perhaps  only  in 
complete  wholeness  in  the  first.  There,  however,  it  is  given 
unmistakably. 

376.  And  with  reference  to  these  temporary  conceptions  of 
the  Ought-to-be,  we  may  point  out  that  the  "  Ten  Command- 
ments" assume  no  higher  consciousness  of  Being  than  strict 
separation  between  '  Man '  and  '  God.'  This  was,  of  course, 
countered  as  an  inferior  conception  of  what-man-was  when- 
ever Jesus  said,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  One-Being."     Also,  the 

*  God  '  of  the  '  Ten  Words '  was  not  a  related  being  to  man 
through  common  Life.  He  was  not  therefore  Father  of  the 
Child  whom  He  'commanded'  to  obey  Him.  He  was  a 
Being  apart  not  only  in  space  but  in  nature.  There  could  not 
therefore  be  true  Existential  Communion  between  man  and  this 

*  God.'  The  only  communion  was  mere  Communication.  The 
basis  of  communication  was  also  one  of  relationship  through 
negations.     "  Thou  shalt  not." 

377.  But  the  *  Golden  Rule '  is  no  more  of  Jesus  than  is 
the  *  Moral  Law.'  Yet  no  item  of  good  in  the  world  has  been 
expelled  by  Him  from  the  uses  of  Man.  He  realises  that  all 
good  is  the  property  of  man.  The  *  Golden  Rule '  (Matt.  vii.  12) 
He  asserts,  however,  to  be  of  a  higher  type  of  Ethic  than  the 
moral  law,  and  far  wider  in  its  scope,  for  He  assures  us  that 
"  this  (the  said  Rule)  is  the  Law  and  the  Prophets."  He  does 
so  also,  although  the  conception  of  Deity  is  not  recognised  in 
it.     Its  highest  reference  is  not  to  '  God  '  but  to  "  Men."     This, 
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however,  constitutes  its  greater  value,  for  man  is  now  following 
a  guide  who  IS  known  to  himself  and  known  as  of  the  samf 
nature,  and  undergoing  the  same  experiences  of  Bein^ 

But   we   shall    be   better    prepared   to   ask   the  deader    to 
compare  these  standards  of  human   guidance   as   superior  ^ 

themselves      By  the  higher   bght  we  shall  observe  better  the 
discnmmatmg  shadows  on  the  others.     Meanwhile,  let  it  Suffice 

we  tai:  :^:^^:''j  ^' ^^i  ^^^'^^^-^  --^^--  -^^ 

we  take  this     Rule    affirmatively  or  negatively.     It  is  itself  of 
no  impor  ance  in  estimating  the  true  Ethos  of  Jesus.     Whether 

2::f::t^  ?"r  "^^^^^^^^>^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^-^^-  affirmatively 
gives  It  no  ultimate  status  as  an  expression  of  the  Ultimate 

consciousness   of  our   Lord.     It  is  indeed  far  below  such   an 

XdrSr   Alf'  d  "pf "  "^  ^'^  ''  ^  ^^^^  '^  understand  ont ha 
grounds  Dr   Alfred    Plummer   (5/  MaMew,  p.   n,)  can  sav 

1  11     ?t^  is^h"""^^  '''  '^^"^^^  ^^"  ''^  ^^' -)  ^^^^^^^ 
dimax.    It   IS   the  capstone   of  the   whole   discourse."     As  a 

rertection,  as  the  heavens  transcend   the   earth      We   should 

not  think  of  including  it  in  His  Ethos  at  all,  were  it  not  for 

His  own  example  in  incorporating  it  among  th;  councls  whiS^ 

He  deemed  worthy  of  man's  contemplation.     For  He  never  aaed 

Z^ZTt^'"'''''^  and  thus  never  consecrated    tL  He 

d  d  In  f^^'''''^''  ^"^  ^he  '  New  Commandment'     He  neve! 

s  L  to  h"^  ^rr"  ""^  '"^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^-^  should  do   the 

^Zl:fZ^'^^y^'  '''  ^^'''''  ^^'^  "^^  commandment, 

mnf-^'  ^^  ^^^"   ^^^^^   ^^^   principal    ethical   content   of  the 

•  I.  The  Beatitudes. 
II.  The  New  Commandment. 
III.  The  Golden  Rule. 

divil'   7   "vT^^\  ^'^'^"^'"    ^^'^'"'^    '^l^^rly  these   three 

ways     ThTh      '  "'''''  '^''  *="'  '"'°  ^^^"^  °''^^'-  >"  ^^^^-"^^ 
ays.     The  division  is  not  to  be  taken  as  absolute,  but  one  of 
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expedience,  and  for  our  better  apprehension  of  that  authority 
which  each  should  wield  over  us,  and  of  the  authority  which 
each   possesses   in    virtue   of  the   expression   it   gives   to   our 
consciousness  of  What- Is.     Our  aim  is  to  show  that  although 
the  Ethic  of  Jesus  embraces  all  that  we  mean  by  the  Relative, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  an  absolutely  exhaustive  Ethic  as  Whole- 
Ethos.     It  cannot  be  furthered,  and  its  wholeness  consists  in 
the  fact  that,  unlike  all  other  Rules  of  Life,  Jesus  transcended 
Life  itself  and  all  its  relativities  ;  represented  as  these  are  by 
the    terms   'Father'    and   'Son';    and    affirmed    Supreme    or 
Absolute   Good,   Whole-Beatitude,   through    His   simple    con- 
sciousness of  What-He-Was.     This  we  hold  is  the  consciousness 
that  commands    His    Beatitudes.     His  'Blessing'  falls  upon  a 
state  of  being,  and  not    upon    any  process  or  action  necessary, 
or  done  to  reach  that  state,  in  order  to  create  it  or  to  enjoy  it. 
This  state  of  Being  is  already  existentially  in  man,  in  what-he- 
is  ;  and  Ethical  Process,  as  it  is  usually  defined,  and  understood, 
is  the  realisation  of  this  state  in  conception,  action,  character, 
and  experience.     Concept,  action,  character,  and  experience  are 
based  upon  it,  and  are  called  into  existence  because  of  it,  and 
not  vice  versa.     It    is    the  ever-present   consciousness  of  it  in 
man  that  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  rest  satisfied  in  any 
objective   realisation    of    perfection    until    such    perfection,   as 
judged    by    him,    is    judged    simultaneously   with   his   highest 
judgment,  '  I  am.'     For  in  this  '  I  am'  judgment.  Being  and  its 
character   are  simultaneously  defined  in  identical  terms.     And 
consequently,  as  Being  cannot  be  defined  on  a  higher  plane  of 
consciousness  than   the  '  I   am '  consciousness,  so   also  in  the 
same  terms  in  which  we  realise  What-we-are,  we  simultaneously 
realise   our   highest    consciousness    of    Perfect-Being,   that    is, 
absolute  being  beatific. 

The  Beatitudes. 

379.  (i.)  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt.  v.  3). 

Before  this  state  of  being  could  be  affirmed,  it  had  first  to 
be.  It  is.  It  is  unnegatable  judgment,  for  it  Is.  It  is  the 
judgment  of  What- Is  in  man,  whoio  and  by  itself,  with  all 
relativity  sublated.      There    is   no   consciousness  of   Other,  of 
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Father,   Son     Man,   or   'God.'     It    is   the   'spirit'   in    its    true 
wholeness.     The  consciousness  is  affirmative  of  What-Is  as  No 

7;  J  wl!'''?"  "'^'"^^""^^  ''  "-^  "^  ^"^h  form  as  mirf.t 
imply  that  What-Is,s' good'  or  'evil,'  holy  or  sinful,  L"^"^'^^ 
loving,  perfect  or  imperfect,  or  subject  to  relative  qual  y    o 
relation  m  any  sense.     '  Poor  in  spirit^  is  the  simple  con    Sus 
ness  o    Ben.g  which  is  unpossessed  of  all^  and  has^no  relad^^^^^^ 
or  quality  of  possessing.     The  word  'poor'  is  ^         '  ^^^^t^vi  y 
destitute'   in   ^..,     And   being  so  cCLtL^^^^^^^^ 
sp^r^t^    no  predicates  of  personality,  substance^  n.atter^  forZ  or 

T'{  z  n:tS'>  ^1^^"^ '''  7'^  -----s;{sTqua; 

^:.,w  ^'''  "^^^^"^-  ^t  IS  more  than  connotive  oi  possessing 
nothing.  It  IS  a  true  consciousness  of  being  nothing  It T  S 
uncontrovertibly  conscious  affirmation  of  Space-Bdng  the  /! 
Zse If"  tT  "  "I"     ''  "  ^'^  ^^^^^^^  --^-^-n  of^Man  to 

"  T  o«^  7-     •  ^  dtner     m  the  statement 

I  and  my  ^atner  are  One."     The  ot/^eruess  of  course  TsTn 

he  ..«..^,..,„  M  •   and   -Father'   which  are  both  trlnscendeS 

n   the  ....«.„.,^,,  -One.'     But   it   is   necessary  to  l/T the 

neeSd      Th        T^^   *""''    ^^    ^^'""^"^    before   it   can    be 
negated      The  relativity  was   indeed    true   to  Jesus'   hearer, 
absolutely    true-    Knf    fr^     u-        ir        .   .  j^^us    nearers ; 

h"s  crLCi^o  ^>-;/;.t^tis°:^^-^- ''-  -^  ^-^• 

They  could  not   be   thr^ht   I^erSly^^^Mor:?  His^'"" 

concSle  Lnd  tU'  "°    Personality    or    relativity    is 

shovvs  that'  Hi       u      '°'""'°"  ''"'"  °^  blessedness  as  'heaven  ■ 
n2f-  f;^'  "'^""'fniate   consciousness   was  of  Whole-Bein^r' 

TCif.r"^"^';^'  ^"'  '°^^"^'°"  -^  transcend  d.  ""'• 
piety  mora  itt  or"  l"  ""''  T'^'^"'^^  '"  "'^  consciousness  to 
with  rSrard  t'l'  ^/^''^'^"'.^^  ^^ese  terms  are  usually  interpreted 
the  'sour     It  i        '°     "•°"'  °'  P'-"'^*^''""  °^  ■■"'PerfectL  in 

all  other  quaLtve  ,7"'°"""^  ^'^^  "^"  ^^>'°"^  ^^-^  -d 
qualitative  categories.     It  is,  first  and  last,  the  deepest 
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and  truest  conscious  experience  which  any  *  spirit  *  can  have  of 
itself.  But  it  is  all-important  as  datum  for  an  exhaustive 
appreciation  of  the  fundamental  Ethos  of  Jesus.  No  other 
gives  such  a  certain  and  essential  grasp  of  Reality,  or  of  What- 
we-are,  and  consequently,  it  is  the  highest  consciousness  of 
Absolute  Excellence  or  Beatitude,  and  is  subordinately  definable 
as  the  '  kingdom  of  heaven.'  Being  and  Beatitude,  Whole  and 
Indivisible,  are  identical.  For  Space-Being  expresses  Is,  and 
Is  transcends  every  possible  perfection  of  relative  being.  All 
conceivable  'good'  falls  into  position  after  this  realisation.  For 
the  riches  of '  coming  to  Jesus,'  to  '  The  Father,'  or  to  *  God,'  are 
only  possible  and  practicable  after  coming  to  ourselves,  but  not 
sooner.     To  '  know  thyself,'  is  absolute  beatitude. 

And  no  process  of  becoming  '  poor  '  viakes  the  spirit  perfect, 
but  only  reveals  and  realises  its  perfection  in  our  cosmic  experi- 
ence. This  consciousness  of  *  spirit'  as  '  nothing^  or  space-being, 
is  fundamental  with  Jesus  throughout  His  teaching;  and 
processes  of  self-assertion  or  self-denial,  as  means  of  self -realisa- 
tion by  conception,  life,  and  character,  are  constantly  compared 
with  it  and  judged  by  it.  But  Being,  to  Him,  is  perfect  in 
itself,  and  is  not  existentially  improvable  by  any  conceivable 
process  either  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  On  the  contrary,  as  we 
tried  to  point  out,  it  is  the  Is,  or  Space-Being  of  our  conscious- 
ness, which  regulates  and  substantiates  our  every  conception  of 
Good  both  for  ourselves  and  the  Universe. 

380.  (ii.)  Blessed  are   they   that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be 
comforted. 

Process  now  enters.  For  mourning  leads  to  a  realisation  of 
the  space-being  we  are.  And  it  is  notable  how  many  thinkers, 
Goethe  and  Carlyle  principally  perhaps,  have  found  such  a 
realisation  to  identify  itself  with  sorrow.  But  we  should  not 
suppose  this  'mourning'  as  that  ordinary  consciousness  of  grief 
as  when  relatives  or  earthly  possessions  are  lost,  or  when  self- 
respect  flies,  or  when  living  is  such  as  to  cause  us  to  curse  our 
day,  and  lament  our  existence.  In  the  Jesus-Consciousness 
there  is  as  yet  no  Other  to  lose.  'Comfort'  in  such  a  case 
could  not  be  conceived  as  sympathy  from  the  other,  receiving 
back  the  lost,  or  hope  of  lost  restored.  Grief  of  this  relative 
nature  implies  an  assumption  of  claim  upon  what  has  been  lost 
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or  taken.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  'come  to  ourselves'  it  is 
then  we  are  certain  that  we  have  no  claim  upon  anything  •  that 
we  are  really  '  nothing' :  that  all  we  mourn  was  not  ours      This 

mourning'  of  the  beatitude  is  the  fundamental  negation  of 
all  self-assumption,  self-assertion,  or   being-for-self.     It   is  the 

spirit    brooding  over  the  Deep  of  itself,  conscious  of  Whole- 

h  s  data  of  'Chaos,' and  first  felt  the  mourning  consciousness 
of  nothingness    m  his  own  spirit. 

This  beatitude  has  a  strict  relation  to  the  first.     Primarily 
It   IS   the  origmation  of  Thought  out   of  Consciousness:   the 
/onn  of  Consciousness   restricting   itself  under   conceptuality 
The  spirit  broods  or  hovers  over  its  '  empty '  being.     Its  motion 
IS  Its  mourning;  relativity  in  the  creation  of  separation.     It  is 
the  incidence  of  that  shadow  on  the  spirit  which  through  the 
ages  has  broadened  far  and  been  termed  '  Woe,'  ^  eternal  woe  ' 
hell,  as  Its  development  has  advanced.     Jesus,  however,  finds 
in  It  the     comfort"  that  sleeps  in  the  bosom  of  every  "woe" 
Ihe  'spirit'  through   such  conscious  'nothingness'  will  tran- 
scend all  grief.     He  Himself  found  The  Father  in  the  face  of 
Judas,  and  heard  the  joy-cries  of  the  living  wheat-grain  on  the 
other  side  of  death.     All  such  mourning  ministers  to  Absolute 
Beatitude. 

Pessimism  and  Optimism  ;  '  kingdom  of  hell,'  and  'kingdom 
of  heaven  ' ;  Satan,  God  ;  all  such  possible  relativities  arise  out 
of  this    Deep   of  What-we-are.      Existence   is    felt   as    awful 
under  the  power  of  its  own  potentialities.     All  reflecting  souls 
have  abundant  experience  of  this  '  mourning,'  brooding  over  the 
space-deep  of  the  '  I  am ' ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  Jesus 
should  place  it  in  the  near  front  of  His  absolute  utterances      It 
throbs   through   every   great   epoch   of   History;    it   gives  its 
peculiar  tender  wistfulness  to  all  Philosophy ;   all  grand  work 
of  genius  is  steeped  in  it;  all  the  altars  of  religion  are  draped 
with  It ;  the  Spirit  of  Christendom  still  wears  it  like  a  mantle 
It  is  the  shroud  of  the  Past  and  the  dark  veil  over  the  face  of 
the   Future,  and  the  Cosmos  itself  is  often  terrible  under  its 
gloom.      "  Eh,   it   is   a   sad   sicht,"  said    Carlyle,  as   he  gazed 
upwards  into  the  starry  sky.     It  is  the  atmosphere  of  all  the 
bacred  Books  of  the  world,  and  the  chief  weird  and  enchant- 
ment of  the  Grand  Drama  and  the  highest  productions  of  the 
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poets.  All  art,  and  especially  Musical  art,  speaks  from  its 
recesses,  as  voices  from  their  shell.  Pathos  deep  as  buried 
Time,  this  spirit  of  '  mourning '  it  was  that  lay  dark  on  the 
hearts  of  the  ancient  generations  when  they  declared  that  the 
Eternal  One  had  *  repented  that  He  made  man ' ;  that  inter- 
preted every  catastrophe  and  disaster  as  due  to  His  bitter 
disappointments  and  wrath ;  and  which  has  likewise  in  our 
days  rent  our  ears  with  blasphemous  indictments  and  ful- 
minations  against  the  "cruelties  of  Nature  and  of  God,"  and 
the  unsubduable  "domination  of  Evil."  It  has  carved  the 
darkest  doctrines  in  the  Creeds;  has  shed  lurid  halos  around 
the  most  awful  crimes  in  Time,  and  is  yet,  to  many,  the 
principal  category  in  their  conception  of  '  God.'  In  its  deepest 
deep,  "  All  is  Vanity  "  is  its  cry. 

In  passionate  and  joyful  reality,  it  is  truly  the  "child  crying 
in  the  night";  and  is  our  surest  proof  of  the  certainty  of  the 
Mother-Presence  in  the  Space-Being.  It  is  also  a  clear  mark 
of  the  unique  consciousness  that  transcended  it.  "  They  shall 
be  comforted,"  is  His  vision,  beyond  every  imagination  of 
mourning-.  It  also  affirms  the  assurance  of  consciousness  that 
communion  is  on  a  basis  of  Whole-Being,  as  of  leaf  and  tree, 
and  not  relative-communion,  as  of  two  things  existentially 
severed,  and  sadly  conjoined  together  by  thinking  them. 

381.  (iii.)  Blessed  are  the  meek  :  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 

Out  of  the  Deep  the  earth  consciousness  ascends.  First, 
conscious  '  nothingness ' ;  second,  the  consciousness  of  Feeling 
in  its  forms  of  joy  and  sorrow,  light  and  darkness ;  and 
third.  Thought  alone  and  the  motions  of  Will,  (i.)  '  I  am 
nothing,'  (ii.)  '  1  have  nothing,'  (iii.)  '  I  shall  be  nothing.'  Meek- 
ness is  a  policy.  It  is  a  way  of  action  resolved  upon,  and  is  the 
native  process  of  our  being.  For  although  all  cosmic  process 
appears  aggressive  and  self-assertive,  yet  in  the  profounder 
Nature  of  space-being,  beyond  these  processes,  all  is  steeped  in 
meekness  absolute.  The  "Temptation  in  the  wilderness"  is 
true  in  its  teaching  that  man  is  wiser,  in  his  conscious  '  nothing- 
ness,' to  rest  completely  in  that  space-being,  claiming  neither 
'  bread '  nor  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  not  yet  the  angelic 
hands  of  heaven  to  aid  him.  Claim  Nothing  from  self:  Nothing 
from  earth :    Nothing  from  heaven.     In  M'/«(T/-he-is,  he  is   far 
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more  than  either.  And  so  'emptying  himself  he  follows  the 
great  and  amazing  meekness  of  Whole-Being,  or  that  which 
seems  to  h.de  itself  in  space-presence,  while  That  which  appears 
receives  in  all  its  objects  of  heaven  and  earth  the  homage  and 
worship  of  Man.  Man  shall  heir  the  earth  when  he  heirs  this 
spirit  of  boundless  space-meekness,  which  in  its  motions  of  All 
that  exists  surrenders  its  throne  to  the  unworthier  'things  that 
do  appear  All  shall  then  be  added  unto  him.  The  earth 
unclaimed  by  all ;  all  shall  then  possess  it 

Every  revelational-form  of  God  which  Jesus  has  portrayed 
discloses  this  meekness.  "  Hear  Him,"  the  Father  is  heard 
saying,  not,  "  Hear  ;..."  Jesus  plainly  confessed.  '  I  can  do 
nothing  of  myself.'  I  am  nothing,  I  have  nothing,  all  I  am  and 
have,  I  am  and  have  from  my  Father.  Look  to  the  Father 
He  also  represented  the  Holy  Spirit  as  taking  the  things  of 
Jesus,  and  not  the  things  of  Himself  and  .showing  them  unto 

f^r^"  nf  n°  >  u  ^"^'""'"g'  the  Spirit,  the  highest  conscious 
form  of  Deity,  becomes  '  nothing,'  or  Space-Being,  in  order  that 
the  Cosmos,  The  Father,  might  '  appear.'  The  Father  is  again 
represented  as  becoming  '  nothing '  in  giving  up  all  He  is  in  the 
,  ,,     .        i'kewise  becomes  '  nothing '  that  the  world  may 

have  all,  the  earth,  the  heavens,  and  "  eternal  life."  This  is 
meekness  absolute  •  the  deepest  conception  of  process  in  Space- 
VVhole-Bemg.     The  Cosmic  Process  is  only  an  arc  in  its  motions 

avav ■  r  ^^T^'"  ''  "''^'"  ""'^  ^^^'h'  ^"d  ^g^i"  ' passes 
away    m  realising  its  more  fundamental  Space-Reality      The 

self-assertton'  is  in  the  Appearance  only;  the  self-negation  is 

deeper  in  that  which  does  not  Appear,  viz.,  Space-Being.     It  is 

he  self-negation  which  effects  heirship  of  Whole-Being,  and 

e  r'Tv,  r  "  "°'  '''°^"  '°  ^^^''  ^">'t'^'"g  ultimately.  In 
reality,  the  Cosmic  process  which  we  see  as  '  self-assertion '  is 
the  process  of  'self-negation'  of  Space-Being  in  order  to 
Appear  And  in  this  process  itself  the  Space-Spirit  is  most 
manifested,  for  nothing  that  appears  in  the  Cosmos,  however 
^rand  and  wonderful  in  worth,  power,  and  beauty,  but  points 
away  from  itself  everlastingly  in  utter  meekness,  to  the  Space- 
Being;  Whole-Cause.  ^ 

382.  (iv.)  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness :  for  they  shall  be  filled.  " 
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Feeling,   and    Thought,   and    Conation,   are   now   all    bent 
towards  one  Ideal.     The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth,  and  self- 
negation,  the '  law '  of  Space-Being,  shall  not  become  a  compulsion 
but  a  passion  of  all  desire.     Hunger  and  thirst  rise  out  of  the 
nature  of  our  being,  so  likewise  to  negate,  deny,  and  repress 
what-we-are  shall  be  the  deepest  desire  of  men,  they  themselves 
being  conscious  only  of  righteousness  when  this  self-denial  even 
unto  death  is  accomplished.     Nothing  seems  more  astonishing 
to  superficial  reasoning  than  that  Being,  which  has  taken  long 
centuries  to  evolve  and  '  develop,'  should  find  its  highest  ideal  of 
perfection  in  negating  such  Being  into  space-  or  '  nothing-being.' 
The  negation   is  assumed   to  be  evil  instead  of  further  good. 
The   self-negation   of   VVhole-Space-Being   explains    it.      This 
process    transcends    the    Cosmic    Process,    or    What- Appears. 
Nothing  had  appeared   at   all  without  this  process  of  VVhole- 
Being-Negation.     It  is  therefore  the  fundamental  passion  in  all 
that    Is.      Fundamentally,  also,    it    explains    why    everything 
expects   that   everything   should   give    up    itself   on    demand. 
Universal  'hunger  and  thirst,'  or  Existential   Communion  of 
Being,  is  quite  truly  expressed  by  Jesus  in  the  verse,  "  Except 
ye  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  man,  ye  have 
not  life  in  yourselves."     ^// that  Is,  is  for  eating  and  drinking; 
for  there  is  absolute  satisfaction  for  all  that  Is.     "  They  shall  be 
filled."     The  crescendo  of  intensity  in  the  Beatitudes  increases. 
''Poor  in  spirit,"  'mourning,'  'meekness,'  'hunger  and  thirst.' 
The  process  of  Space-Being  deepens  in  its  vibrations,  as  it  draw  s 
out  from  the  Unseen  into  the  Seen.     And  there  may  be  said  to 
h^  historical  visibility  \x\  the  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness.    Out  of  this  consciousness  all  Religions  take  shape  and 
direction.     And  every  system  of  Philosophy  has  sought  to  be 
filled  through  reason  and  thought  as  much  as  Theology  through 
Faith.     Their  identity  of  Being  is  found  in  their  possessing  the 
same  hunger   and    thirst.     Moreover,   apart   from    either,    the 
experience  of  the  noblest  and  the  best,  the  wisest  and  truest, 
has  unfailingly  realised  such  righteousness,  or  satisfaction  for 
the  spirit-hungers,  through  the  space-consciousness  of  VVhat- 
we-are.     Jesus  seems  to  say — Become  '  nothing '  to  yourselves. 
Cast  out  VVhat-Appears.     Die  to  live.     Negate  thyself  if  thou 
wouldest  realise  thyself.     He  that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it, 
and  he  that  loseth  his  life  (soul)  for  my  sake  shall  find  it.     Does 
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your  'enemy'  appear?     Love  him.     The  'enemy'  will  be  no 
more  enemy:  he  will  vanish  in  this  space-being.     Empty  th' 
elf  of  everything  you  have  conceived  to  be  objective  Ltween 
thy  bemg  and  his      Realise  space-being  alone  as  the  true  nexu 

Leave  all       For  this  is  the  righteousness  that  transcends  all 

eaHsatio^  of  S         I  •"  '  ''""^^'^  ^"^P^>'^"^  '^  '^^   "tmost 
reahsat  on  of  Space-Being  in  order  that  the  Universe  might  be 

These  leading  four  BeatituHp*;  mnfoir,  «„ 
the   Per<!An^l  nf/,     ""^^^   \"°^^  contain  no  consciousness  of 
the   i'ersonal  O^Aen     Being  ,s  moving  in  its  own  sufficiency 
not  even  bounded  by  heaven  and   earth;    comforted    fiUed 
conscious   of  Being  which   is  more  than   heaven   and   ea  th^ 
absolute   blessedness '  characterising  Whole-Being.    The  '  spwft ' 
inits   poorness  •  has  not  gone  forth  from  itself  ,o  be  objectively 
One  among  Others.     There  is  only  •  a  helpless  sense  o    wS 

beanng.     The  Ethos  of  Jesus  is  yet  in  its  passive  state. 

383.  (V.)  Blessed  are  the  merciful :  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy 
Objectivity  IS  entered  upon,  and  we  have  now   Relation 
ship.     Now,  the  reality  of  the  Objective  and  the  Related  "s 

Realftv"" t  ""^T^  u  '\  '^  ''''"'"'  ^'  "''  ^•'-'"t^.  -  Whole! 
Keal  ty.     It  is  the  absolutising  of  conceptual  Objectivity  and 

Relationship,  apart  from  and  independent  of  the  Space-Being 
on  -h"'''''.""''"'  philosophy.  There  are  many  uses  7o; 
ons,dering  the  sun  to  '  rise '  and  '  set,'  for  an  <  east '  and  ■  west  ■ 

and  such  like,  but  there  are  no  uses  for  asserting  these  concepts 

g  od  c°af '  '•"?^-  ?^'^^^'^'^>'  ^"^  Relationship  are  thereSe 
delude  it;  T''i''  '°  thought-concepts,  but  we  need  not 
deliide  ourselves  by  affirming  them  to  be  absolute,  or  Whole- 

and^^ln  ^''^'  ^''"""nl  '"'^  conceptual  uses  of  Objectivity 

reairn  of  Oh"  /•''•  "  '".''''"  ^°""'  ""^  ^°'  ^"^  ^'^°  '^^  entire 
realm  of  Objectivities  and  Relations  which  Literature,  Art  and 
Relig^n  spread  before  our  eyes;  but   He  never  dr;amed   of 

person    to  he  absolutely  severed  from  the  Other  '  person.'  or 
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Man  as  isolated  Being  from  'God.'  In  His  Beatitudes,  He 
first  showed  the  basis  of  Being  in  its  Whole-Reality  ;  absolutely 
sufficient  to  itself;  and  independent  of  all  processes  for  VVhat- 
Is,  and  then  showed  the  space-perceptual  begripped  by  the 
thought-conceptual  in  which  VVhoIe-Space-Being  contracts  into 
Unit-personalities,  and  man  views  himself  as  one,  and  the 
cosmos  as  the  other  one,  with  law  acting  between  them  as 
nexus-being. 

Relationship  is  based  originally  on  the  passion  of  *  mercy.' 
The  'spirit'  goes  forth  in  its  'nothingness'  to  give  of  itself. 
For  the  '  merciful '  are,  first,  the  '  pitiful '  (iXe/i^oie^).  There  is  no 
implication  of  ^/////  in  this  Other,  or  need  of  forgiveness  of  sin. 
It  is  the  heart  revealed  in  its  native  sympathies  with  all.  This 
^ mercy'  covers  Nature  as  well  as  man.  Fundamentally  it  is 
Love,  the  pure  motion  of  the  Space-Goodness  as  it  comes  into 
our  concept-judgment  of  Life. 

Upon  this  passion   all   Lz/t\  at   its   profoundest,   is   based. 
Without  this  '  pity,'  one  for  the  Other,  no  life  had  been  long 
upon  the  earth.     It  is  the  widest  form  of  reciprocity  of  Being, 
for  all  giving  is  getting.     In  pitying  we  obtain  pity.     But  s^o 
obsessed  is  the  religious  mind  with  the  conceptions  of  G/a'U, 
^nA  Justice,  and  Ransom,  in  connection  with  this  'mercy'  that 
it  is  difficult  to  realise  its  grandeur  in  the  thought  of  Jesus. 
Justice,  Rights,  Guilt  and  redemption  by  ransom  are  all  con- 
cepts created  on  behalf  of  Self-interest.     They  are  all  products 
of  a  later  state  of  existence   which   has   drawn   the  lines  of 
personaHty  much  firmer  and  more  exclusive  of  the  Other  than 
is  implied  here.     So  great  is  the  strength   of  such  concepts, 
however,  that  it  is  indeed  hard  for  the  religious  mind  to  under- 
stand that  Jesus  never  based  any  teaching  on  Justice.     He  never 
said  "Be  just."     Sacrifice  is   His  principle.     And  there  is  Jio 
sacrijice  in  Justice.     It   holds   an   even    balance   between   two 
opposing  forces,  the  'Mine'  and  the  'Thine.'     But  such  con- 
ceptions, as  of  Rights,  do  not  exist  in  His  Ethics.     '  All  that  is 
mine  is    thine.'     '  Freely   ye   have   received,  freely   give.'     He 
aims  at  '  Goodness,'  which  is  a  far  higher  principle  than  even 
Righteousness.     We  cannot,  e.g.,  make  the  Other  righteous,  for 
we  cannot  obey  for  him.     Righteousness  is  therefore  only  good- 
ness for  one's  self,  but  '  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteous- 
ness' implies  good  given   to    the   other.       It    is   pity,   mercy, 
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sacrifice  of  self,  laying  down  life,  ^emptying'  what-we-are  to  its 
aTo"  t'll^'n""  ^'  ^^o^e-Being  is  consfantly  d  ing  7o    t he 

d     s  o    Lw"  ™:  i    \l:  '^"^  ^^^''  ^^^''  ^--  ^^^ '-na- 
tions ot  Law      This  IS  the  '  mercy'  that  transcends  the  sphere 

of  Law  and  Justice.  It  knows  nothincr  of  them  if  T 
which  reveals  itself  open-hearted,  barelson^eHull-LndS^ 
mother-pity  giving  all  to  the  child.  '  ^"^^  ^' 

^^84.  (vi.)  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:  for  they  shall  see 

This    is    absolute    vision.      Jesus    begins    first    wffh 
sciousness   of  I   am    without    Ofh^r.    Z  .    \        ^    ''''"" 

restricting  itself  out  o    co^sciouLess  b^fo"    "'r"    "^'^"^'^ 
K«,i„.,  wa„„,,  and  conationrr.:  dteTd  i    St": 

into  vision.     We  realise  '  God    as  Wra^wet e^^^^^^^^^^ 
as  we  see  Space.     Thought-concepts  of  Dekv  and  £      I  ''"'' 
of  the  same  which  are  reared  in  the  fanc^  y  Sd  ^^he  r'if^^^^^^^ 
content  to  the  unlimited  consciousness'^rBl?:;    i^Ts:^^ 
..we   see    What-we-are.     For   the  same   space  con  ck>usnes! 
which  IS  necessary  to  see  one's  ..M  is  the  same  requ    Ue  to  see 
God.      Open,  whole-open,  clear,  free,  is  how  we  are  to  \JT 
pret  the  word  'pure.'     It  is  the  sam;  consJo  sness  as  of  fhe 
terrible  crystal '  which  Is  always  associated  in  the  Old  Testa 
'  Emo;-       ''r  ""''"  ''  '  ^^'  '  ^"^  ^^^  --^-^  -^  the  Soul      It  L" 

o^st^cti:^:^  ;^::  Z'ist:^:'z ''  f -r^  ^^^ 

Object    which    might    be    detribed  InceptLC  Ts''   T 
majestic,  throned,  terrible  etc      It  is  th.  "        ?  ^  ^'^^^' 

™,  and  „o.  ,he  .'ho.,..  „te  e  V^hl'r  S' 'xt I  S7,^- 
'ts  purity  becomes  whole  with  the  Duritv  of  c^^J  v, 
then  the  heart  canr,«t  but  see  •  God  •     ThL  i^^P''^"''^'"f '  ^"^ 
-e.     All  objects  are  transcer^ded  in  sS^^sSn       s  l^h  "  f 
predicate  that  then  can  be  used  '      ""^  '°'^ 

u  wiin  js.     ur,  Being  becomes  synonymous 
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Man  as  isolated  Being  from  'God.'  In  His  Beatitudes,  He 
first  showed  the  basis  of  Being  in  its  Whole-Reality  ;  absolutely 
sufficient  to  itself;  and  independent  of  all  processes  for  What- 
Is,  and  then  showed  the  space-perceptual  begripped  by  the 
thought-conceptual  in  which  Whole-Space-Being  contracts  into 
Unit-personalities,  and  man  views  himself  as  one,  and  the 
cosmos  as  the  other  one,  with  law  acting  between  them  as 
nexus-being. 

Relationship  is  based  originally  on  the  passion  of  '  mercy.' 
The  'spirit'  goes  forth  in  its  'nothingness'  to  give  of  itself 
For  the  '  merciful '  are,  first,  the  '  pitiful '  (eXev/xot^e?).  There  is  no 
implication  of  guilt  in  this  Other,  or  need  of  forgiveness  of  sin. 
It  is  the  heart  revealed  in  its  native  sympathies  with  all.  This 
'  mercy '  covers  Nature  as  well  as  man.  Fundamentally  it  is 
Love,  the  pure  motion  of  the  Space-Goodness  as  it  comes  into 
our  concept-judgment  of  Life. 

Upon  this  passion  all  Life,  at  its  profoundest,  is  based. 
Without  this  *  pity,'  one  for  the  Other,  no  life  had  been  long 
upon  the  earth.  It  is  the  widest  form  of  reciprocity  of  Being, 
for  all  giving  is  getting.  In  pitying  we  obtain  pity.  But  so 
obsessed  is  the  religious  mind  with  the  conceptions  of  Guilty 
and ///j"//?^,  and  Ransom,  in  connection  with  this  'mercy'  that 
it  is  difficult  to  realise  its  grandeur  in  the  thought  of  Jesus. 
Justice,  Rights,  Guilt  and  redemption  by  ransom  are  all  con- 
cepts created  on  behalf  of  Self-interest.  They  are  all  products 
of  a  later  state  of  existence  which  has  drawn  the  lines  of 
personality  much  firmer  and  more  exclusive  of  the  Other  than 
is  implied  here.  So  great  is  the  strength  of  such  concepts, 
however,  that  it  is  indeed  hard  for  the  religious  mind  to  under- 
stand that  Jesus  never  based  any  teaching  on  Justice.  He  never 
said  "Be  just."  Sacrifice  is  His  principle.  And  there  is  no 
sacrifice  in  Justice.  It  holds  an  even  balance  between  two 
opposing  forces,  the  'Mine'  and  the  'Thine.'  But  such  con- 
ceptions, as  of  Rights,  do  not  exist  in  His  Ethics.  '  All  that  is 
mine  is  thine.'  '  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.'  He 
aims  at  '  Goodness,'  which  is  a  far  higher  principle  than  even 
Righteousness.  We  cannot,  eg.,  make  the  Other  righteous,  for 
we  cannot  obey  for  him.  Righteousness  is  therefore  only  good- 
ness for  one's  self,  but  '  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteous- 
ness' implies  good  given   to    the   other.       It    is   pity,   mercy, 
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sacrifice  of  self,  laying  down  life,  'emptying'  what-we-are  to  its 
space-bemg  even  as  Whole-Being  is  constantly  doing  for  the 
All  of  the  Universe.  It  is  ^.ing  Good,  apart  from  all  connota- 
tions of  Law  This  IS  the  'mercy'  that  transcends  the  sphere 
of  Law  and  Justice.  It  knows  nothing  of  them.  It  is  Bein^ 
which  reveals  itself  open-hearted,  bare-bosomed,  full-handed  as 
mother-pity  giving  all  to  the  child. 

^  J84.  (vi.)  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see 

This    is    absolute    vision.      Jesus    begins    first    with    con- 
sciousness  of   I   am    without    Other:    then    includes    Thought 
restricting  Itself  out  of  consciousness  by  form   of  conception 
Feeling,  willing,  and  conation  are  then  discerned  in  full  action  ' 
the   Heart   representing   Life   in    its   plenitude   of  Light   and 
Vision.  ^  The  divine  realises  the  divine.     The  Invisible  radiates 
into  vision.     We  realise  '  God  '  as  What-we-are.     '  God  '  is  seen 
as  vve  see  Space.     Thought-concepts  of  Deity,  and  Sense-Forms 
of  the  same  which  are  reared  in  the  fancy,  yield  up  their  limited 
content  to  the  unlimited  consciousness  of  Being  which  we  see 
^.  we   see    What-we-are.     For   the  same   space-consciousness 
which  IS  necessary  to  see  one's  self  is  the  same  requisite  to  see 
God.      Open,  whole-open,  clear,  free,  is  how  we  are  to  inter 
pret  the  word  '  pure.'     It  is  the  same  consciousness  as  of  the 
k  terrible  crystal '  which  is  always  associated  in  the  Old  Testa 
ment  with  the  vision  of  '  God  '  and  the  vision  of  the  Soul      It  is 
•  Emptiness,'  transparent  clearness  of  heart ;  nothingness  •  as  of 
seeing   through  space.      To  see  God  there  must  be  absolutely  no 
obstruction   of  vision.      For   this  'seeing'   does   not   imply   an 
Object    which    might    be    described    conceptually    as%^reat 
majestic,  throned,  terrible,  etc.     It  is  the  open-heart,  what-we- 
are,  and  not  the  thought  or  the  eye,  that  so  sees.     The  heart  in 
Its  purity  becomes  whole  with  the  purity  of  Space-Bein^  and 
then  the  heart  cannpt  but  see  'God.'     There  is  nothing  else  to 
see.     All  objects  are  transcended  in  such  vision.     Is,  is  the  sole 
predicate  that  then  can  be  used. 

Then  it  is  that  with  this  wide-open  vision  of  Whole-Beine 
we  realise  Highest  Good,  the  Best,  the  Holiest.  It  is  the 
"whole-blessedness"  which  Jesus  has  uttered  in  each  beatitude 
It  sublates  all  Good  with  Is.     Or,  Being  becomes  synonymous 
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with  Happiness.  It  is  'blessedness*  absolute.  And  even 
should  we  come  below  this  consciousness  of  '  God '  to  realise 
*God'  in  a  thought-concept  of  personality  and  limitation; 
should  we  see  Him  as  a  Person,  a  Father,  or  a  Father  incarnate, 
the  vision  of  Him  should  ever  be  as  of  One  who  sees  us  not  in 
wrath,  cloud-darkened,  objective,  but  through  purity  of  heart, 
a  space-clear-heart,  in  which  there  is  nothing  against  man. 
Jesus  assumes  that  we  can  see  *  God '  as  He  sees  us,  with  a  pure 
heart,  as  space-being  seeing  space-being,  and  thereby  commun- 
ing in  '  blessedness.'  But  from  the  fact  that  Jesus  allows  no 
Other  into  His  loftiest  Ethos,  we  should  learn  that  every  limita- 
tion given  to  Being,  personal  or  otherwise,  falls  short  of  His 
vision  of  Perfect  Being.  Every  Unit-God-Being  so  qualified, 
related,  numbered,  or  personalised,  should  be  sublated  in  our 
wide-open  consciousness  of  Whole-Being,  the  only  realisation 
of  *  God '  in  truth  absolute.  Is,  equal  with  our  consciousness  of 
What-we-are. 

385.  We  do  not  dwell  further  on  the  beatitudes  which 
follow.  They  give  us  but  special  illustrations  of  the  principles 
laid  down  in  those  we  have  now  tried  to  interpret.  Our  point 
is  gained  when  we  have  shown,  however  imperfectly,  that  the 
affirmation  of  Space-Being  for  Man-Being  and  all  Being, 
Cosmic  or  otherwise,  is  the  only  basis  for  a  true  rationalisation 
of  the  Jesus'  consciousness  of  Absolute  Beatitude  or  Perfection. 
He  Himself  clearly  places  the  utmost  importance  upon  His 
beatific  statements.  Nowhere  does  He  give  such  solemnity 
and  dignity  to  any  other  deliverance.  No  such  overflowing 
sense  of  worth  is  ever  attached  by  Him  to  any  other  utterance. 
The  wide  region  of  His  teaching  which  is  marked  by  His 
serious  "verily,"  "  I  say  unto  you,"  His  appeals,  remonstrances, 
refutations,  rejoicings,  counsels,  prayers,  is  a  sphere  which  is  far 
transcended  in  that  sublime  ecstacy  which  glows  in  His 
repeated,  exultant,  and  untiring  "  Blessed."  In  its  atmosphere 
we  behold  the  old  world  rising  from  the  dead  ;  all  old  things 
passed  away  ;  and  all  things  become  new.  No  human  thought 
had  ever  before  soared  to  the  height  of  the  Is-consciousness. 
It  marked  the  ascent  of  human  consciousness  to  the  true  limit- 
less judgment  upon  Being ;  the  orbitless  consciousness  through 
which  all  Good  is  moving   from  space-being  unto  space-being 
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(if  we  may  be  allowed  the  statement);  a  consciousness  which 
connotes  the  Cosmos  as  but  an  emotion  throbbing  throuj    he 
bosom  of  Space-Bemg,  and  Man  and  his  history  but  aiexpand 
mg  thought ;  a  consciousness,  nevertheless,  whfch  forever  S^^ 
it^mperative  and  reasonable  that  Man  should  also  be  named 

2,^6.  The  "poor  in  spirit''  is  Ethos  but  it  i\  V^hr..     w  u  - 
also  Experience,  for  it  was   Tesn.'  rJ/  ^  '^^'''^  '^ 

'Spirit,' He  idiomizes  Being  ^  It  s  all"  .Tr"^^>  ^^  -'  ^y 
Life,  and  therefore  "  the  ll^ngdom  oftave^'^i;!  ""  ''^*^-^"" 
ness   which  ascends  to  heafen  witLut  ^ving     ^e^tr^^^^^^^ 

fore,  is   blank  of  all  Otherniss  or^R^r^  >  ^^  V''""'^  ''''''' 
VVhole-Being,  a  conscioS  whicJt^^^^^^^^  "•  ^°^^!>^  '' 

every  concept  of  limitation  and  subltt^^^^  ^"^^  '"'^'^ 

ness^ti;  ^i  iz;sr7^ ''''''''''''''  --'--' 

primal  word   of  Hk   mJn.-.t      t      I        '     ^^^^'^^^      It  is  the 

and  is  depend:  tponitfo    Xlft7t '"  """""'^  '°"°^^  '■^■ 
tothegiftofthemselvL^L     f    '        '"^"  ^'^  subordinate 

(Ma,!,, ,.  .5)     Th?t,,,STr  tarr,'.rH  "T  "•'  ''°"'" 
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be  to  this  house."  The  disciples  are  to  go  forth  in  their 
*  poorness,'  clothed  even  visibly  with  the  '  nothingness '  which 
embodied  the  principle  of  "  the  Kingdom." 

Neither  was  it  to  tell  men  of  Jesus  that  they  were  sent.     He 
gives  them    no   such    commandment.     No    person    need    have 
known  from  either   themselves   or   their   message  that  such  a 
man  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  existed.     His  message  to  Mankind 
was  wider  far  and  deeper  than  all  that  was  conceptualised  in 
the  "  personality  "  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     He  ever  regarded  such 
'  personality  '  as  mediatory  of  still  higher  conceptions  of  Being  : 
of  Father-Being  and  God-Being.     His  message  transcended  all 
personality,  His  own  included.     His  call  to  men  was  far  more 
profound.     It  was  to    a   realisation    of  What-they-were.     The 
Great  Father-Being  had  given  to  all  men  this  'kingdom.'     It 
was  His  good  pleasure  to  do  so.     But  until  men  emptied  them- 
selves, and  were  not  only  in  their  consciousness, '  poor'  in  body, 
mind,  or  estate,  but  '  poor  in  spiritl  the  fulness  of  the  beatitude 
of  the  '  kingdom '  could  not  be  realised  through  their  own  life 
and  experience.     This  also  is  the  meaning  underlying  His  call 
to  de-create  the  man  to  become  a  little  child,  if  man  would  enter  the 
'  kingdom  of  heaven.'     And  it  is  the  same  teaching  which  is  so 
forcibly  revealed    in  the  repentance  of  the  prodigal  son.     He 
simply  "came  to  himself"     And  he  was  conscious  that  he  vas 
'  nothing.'       It  is  the  true  '  God  '-consciousness.     No   '  God '  is 
possible   to  a  man  except  as  realised   on   this   basis.     For   in 
finding  himself,  he  realises  '  I  Am,'  and  knows  Absolute  Value. 

And   in   this  realisation  of  what-we-are,  it  is  evident  that 
Jesus  also  teaches   the   grand    principle  of  Sacrifice.      In    the 
realisation  of  Himself  as  'poor  in  spirit',  'nothing,'  space-being, 
man  has  to  sacrifice  all  conceptuality  or  all  he  knows.     It  is  an 
experience  in  which  he  consents  to  part  with  everything  that 
he  has  counted   anything.       He  is  no  longer  a  'man'    but   a 
*  child,'  and  again  he  is  no  longer  a  '  son '  but  a  servant ;  but  he 
becomes  less  than  servant  in  becoming  'poor  in  spirit'     He  is 
known  to  himself  as  'nothing.'     But   then  he  has  "come  to 
himself,"  and   through  realising   this,  all    else  comes   to   him. 
Process  then  ceases  and  is  sublated.      The   space-consciousness 
commands  all. 

389.  (2)  For  the   Cosjnos,  Jesus    proves  the  same  truth  of 
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cessation  of  all  process  in  His  teaching  of  The  Grain  of  Wheat 
His  typical  statement  is,  perhaps,  "Except  a  grain  of  wheat 
fall  mto  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  by  itself  alone,  but  if  it 
die.  It  beareth  much  fruit "  (John,  xii.  24) 

ThAI"^.  '"  ^''''  '""^  '^"   "^^''^^"^  oi\^ing^  life  and  death. 
The  Master  so  rings  round  the  sphere  of  conceptualisation  in 
man.     Science,  Philosophy,  and    Religion    have   always  found 
their  outer  edges  of  Being  bounded  by  these  concepts.     And 
He^  proceeds  to  transcend  these  concepts.     The  being  of  the 
gram  of  wheat  holds  in  itself  the  possibilities  of  life  and  death 
Being  and  process  of  Being  are,  so  far,  concepts  of  knowledge 
The    Cosmos    and    its    processes    of    change    are    identically 
realised  in  a  common  consciousness  of  Being  with  the  grain  of 
wheat.      Indeed,   the   grain    of  wheat   may   be   taken   as   the 
Cosmos  epitomized.     Were  Life  not  in  the  grain  of  wheat  in 
this  representative  aspect,  we  should  not  be  able  to  realise  Life 
to  be  in  the  Cosmos,  for  man  might  suppose  Life  to  be  some- 
thing u^ich  the  Cosmos   had    not   given   himself,  and   which 
vanished  from  the  Cosmos  when  he  '  died.'     But  Man  finds  his 
life  ^./.;/^..//  upon  the  life  of  the  grain   of  wheat,  and  thus 
realises  a  common    consciousness  of  common  being.      But  we 
should   never   have   had    a    consciousness    of    the   process    of 
J^eath,  but  for  our  antecedent  consciousness  of  Life     And  on 
the  other   hand,   there   is   not    in   our  consciousness   of   Life 
sufficient  material  to  account   for    our    full    consciousness    of 
What-we-are,  or  for  What  the  grain  of  wheat  is,     Jesus  does 
not  see  the  wheat-grain  as  absolutely  and  finally  Itself  and  all 

/:  'I  r    ^'^^  ""'  '^^^^^'      ^''  ^''""^  ''  '-'^^^'^d  as  finally 

rndependent  of  these  processes.  For  its  Life  is  negated  unto 
l^eath.  If  It  fall  into  the  ground.  Life  then  enters  our  conscious- 
ness as  nothing,'  or  space-being.  More  correctly,/..^.  ./,,.^^ 
tka    the  concept  of  Life  fails  to  meet  our  deeper  consciousness  of 

audit  fV""'"".-  '^^^^^"^^Pt  ^^/-  i^  by  Him  transcended, 
and  It  follows  that  so  also  is  the  concept  of  Death. 

'cep^^'.'^K    ,^^^.\^^"^^io"sness   does    not   cause  the  grain  to 
cease   to  be,    either  in  Jesus'  consciousness   or   ours.      Quite 

tlT'T:^.'  ^"'   ^'   '^^^''^  ^^^  ^^^^"  ^^^^-'  ^'  P"-  ice. 
^ing,  and  this  consciousness   harmonises   perfectly   with  our 

consciousness   of  the    transcendence   of  the   Life   and   Death 
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concepts.  For  in  our  consciousness  of  Space,  although  we  still 
have  a  true  consciousness  of  Being,  we  have  no  consciousness 
of  either  Life  or  Death.  Space  neither  lives  nor  dies.  But  it 
Is.  And  it  is  to  this  conscious  level,  beyond  all  conceptuality ,  that 
Jesus  brings  the  grain  of  wheat.  From  a  consciousness  of  its 
unceasing  process  of  change  through  life  and  death,  He  draws 
it  back  into  the  reality  of  Being  which,  for  itself,  the  earth,  the 
Cosmos,  and  Himself,  is  a  consciousness  of  common  Whole- 
Being,  above  and  beyond  all  change.  But  with  Life  sublated 
under*Death,  and  the  wheat-grain  7iot  under  Death  in  any  wise, 
seeing  it  is  when  death  can  do  no  more,  we  cannot  possibly 
conceive  the  grain  to  have  relativity.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  concept,  Jesus  has  to  reintroduce  once  more  the  concept 
of  Life,  Life  beyond  Death,  in  the  affirmation  of  bearing  more 
fruit. 

391.   The  same  facts  hold  good  for  every  process  of  change 
in  the  earth  or  in  the  Cosmos  as  Jesus  maintains  for  the  lifc- 
and-death  process   in    the  grain  or  in  all  that  lives   and  dies. 
Every  concept  or  conception  of  process,  motion,  or  change,  is 
transcended    in    our   space-consciousness.     And  it  is  this  con- 
sciousness of  Being,  in  which  all  process  of  change  is  sublated, 
that  neither  Science  takes  account  of  for  the  Cosmic  process, 
nor  Philosophy  for  conscious  process  of  feeling,  thought,  and 
conation,  nor  Theology  for  the  processes  which  she  denominates 
moral  and  spiritual. 

It  is  also  manifest  that  Jesus  in  transcending  all  processes 
for  the  being  of  the  grain,  at  the  same  time  transcends  its 
Unit-Being  which  we  maintain  so  firmly  in  our  concepts.  It  is 
no  longer  One  being,  but  enters  our  consciousness  as  Whole- 
Being.  And  in  this  consciousness,  Jesus  follows  the  same  course 
of  thought  by  which  He  transcends  the  unit-beings  of  person- 
ality, the  earth,  and  heaven,  and  cosmos. 

We  speak  of  all  process  ending,  but,  actually,  this  process  is 
never  shown  to  begin  or  to  end.  It  is  a  true  space-conscious- 
ness, above  cognition  or  its  conceptualties.  All  process  of 
change  rises  out  of  Space-Being  and  again  enters  the  same, 
entering  our  consciousness  of  motion  in  a  concept  which  depends 
for  its  existence  on  the  space-spread  capabilities  of  our  minds, 
passing  out  of  our  consciousness  again  when  this  capability  of 
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the  space-spread  of  our  minds  is  no  longer  able  to  be-grip  the 
absolute  Being  save  in  a  wide-open  consciousness  of  space- 
being  (§  89).  ^ 

We  indeed  cannot  conceive  the  wheat-grain  to  die  and  yet 
live  after  death  until  we  bring-in  the  mediatory  space-con- 
sciousness as  the  Sub-Being  through  which  transition  is  effected 
from  one  life-state  to  the  other.  Space-Being  then  becomes 
for^  our  consciousness,  the  true  Substance  desiderated  by 
Spinoza,  but  which,  unlike  his,  is  not  abstract-  nor  Unit-Being^ 
but  the  most  concrete  of  concretes  in  our  consciousness  of 
Being,  seeing  it  is  also  the  consciousness  of  what-we-are. 

392.  Jesus,  moreover,  shows  that  what  holds    true  for  the 
wheat-grain  in  its  ^  materiality '  holds  just  as  true  for  the  change 
from  death  to  new  life  in  the  '  spirituality '  of  the  New  Birth 
of  the  « soul.'     Nicodemus  is  told  that  he  must  be  born  'from 
above    '  anew,'  '  again ' ;  and  only  the  substantiation  of  Being 
beyond    this   process  of  negation  and  affirmation  renders  the 
words    ultimately    rational.      Our    consciousness    affirms    this 
substantiation,   but    it   is    an    affirmation    of    space-being    in 
Nicodemus  as  in   the  Cosmos.     And  it  is  to  this  unnegatable 
affirmation  of  Being  which  Jesus    makes   steadfast   reference 
'   ^^^f^J^h^^^-g^^i"'  as    for  the  human  soul,  the  law  is  the 
same,      Whosoever   would    save   his    life   (soul)   shall   lose    it 
whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  (soul)  shall  save  it."     And  both    as 
being,  are  above    the   process    which   they   command.     Proto- 
P  asmic   life,   plant-life,  child-life,  and  spirit-life,  every  motion 
of  hfe  IS  substantiated  in  Space-Being  which  our  consciousness 
constantly   affirms  as  Is.     The  'Life'   of  which  we  speak  so 
affirmatively  in  scientific,  philosophical,  and  theological  state- 
ments cannot  indeed  be  itself  conceived  except  as  Space-Being 
l^or  all  of  life  which  is  conceptual  to  us,  is  only  a  generalisation 
ot   Its  processes  merely,  and  all  the    three   great   branches  of 
human  thought  mu^t  postulate  a  fiction  regarding  the  being  of 
Life,  when  they  do  not  accept  the    space-being  testimony  of 
consciousness  regarding  it  as  true  knowledge. 

393.  Now,  it  is  scientific  to  say  that  no  Life  originates  or 

determines  itself.      But  it  is  a  far  higher  science  that  asserts 

1  am  the  resurrection  and  the  Life."     For  this  is  self-determined 
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Life.     And  every  man's  consciousness  of  what-he-is   confirms 
this    fact.      For    no    man's   consciousness    or    knowledge    ever 
supports   the   assumption   that   his   being   was   caused,  began, 
or   was   originated.      Man   has   no    such   consciousness   (§    8). 
He   Is.     That  is  the  ultimate  statement  of  his  consciousness, 
and  no  scientific   fact  is  sustained   with  half  the  strength  of 
the  testimony   which  upholds   it.      "I    am  .  .  .  the    Life,"   is 
the  truth  which  goes  back  to  Space-Being  for  its  affirmations, 
and  asserts  its  being  to  be  independent  of  either  process   of 
life  or  death.     Neither  the  '  Life '  of  the  wheat-grain  nor  the 
'spirit'  of  the  human  being  can  be  affirmed  factually  except 
as  we   affirm  space-being.     And  this  affirmation  must  always 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  our  consciousness,  and  not  upon  the 
basis  of  judgment,  or  of  a  scientific  concept.     But  as  Science 
accepts  Life   as   a  fact,  as  much  as  Theology  accepts  'Soul' 
or  'spirit'  as  real,  it  is  clear  that  each  must  do  so  on  a  basis 
of  Being  for  which  our  Space-consciousness  is  alone  the  ultimate 

substantiary. 

''But  if  it  die,  it  beareth  much  fruit."  "Ye  must  be  born 
again."  "  He  that  hateth  his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it 
unto  life  eternal."  These  statements  affirm  the  same  Process. 
'Death'  is  for  the  grain  of  wheat,  a  deprivation  of  every 
category  by  which  we  can  conceptualise  it  to  be  anything.^ 
It  is  only  space-being  to  our  consciousness.  "Born  anew," 
implies  the  same  death  preceding  life,  and  so  also  is  "  Losing 
life."  The  space-consciousness  is  absolutely  essential  to  this 
truth  of  Being. 

394  The  Ethos  of  Jesus  is  thus  founded  upon  the  perduring 
facts  of  consciousness.  And  it  is  evident  that  if  we  choose  to 
ignore  this  consciousness  of  Space-Being,  as  affirmed  for  both 
Cosmos-  and  Human-Being,  we  likewise  deprive  ourselves  of 
the  only  means  of  rationalising  both  the  cosmic  process  ot  the 
wheat-grain's  passage  from  death  to  life,  and  the  passage  of  the 
'  soul '  from  life-lost  to  life-eternal.  We  do  more.  For  we  also 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  sole  basis  of  rationalismg  the  process 
of  the  wheat-grain,  as  the  One,  to  the  Many  it  becomes  in  its 
fruit-bearing,  and  that  of  the  soul's  ascending  process  from 
Evil  to  Good  in  being  '  born  again.'  We  also  deprive  ourselves 
of  the  basis  upon  which  these  two  processes  can  be  rationalised 
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as    fundamentally    the    same    process,  that    is,   Whole-Beine 
Process.  ^ 

395-  Finally,  without  the  space-consciousness  we  have  not 
the  slightest  guarantee  that  the  Life  that  goes  down  to  death 
be  ,t  cosm.c-hfe  or  human-life,  is  the  identical  life  that  again 
appears  beyond  death,  bearing  its  life-fruit.  But  for  the 
consciousness  in  Jesus  that  Space-Being  is,  for  all  Life  the 
guarantee  of  Absolute  Reality,  no  such  statement  concerning 
the  wheat-gram  could  have  been  possible.  There  could  have 
been  no  nexus  for  the  two  cognitions  of  grain-being,  before 
and  after  death,  in  either  His  or  our  consciousness  or  Thought. 

396.  The  cosmic  process  is  thus  as  much  self-negation  as  it 
IS  self-assertion  Laying  down  life  to  take  it  again  is  constantly 
seen  in  the  self-negations  of  the  parent-source ;  tree,  plant  or 
man;  for  before  the  seed  can  assert  itself  to  be,  it  must' be 
negated  by  parent-being  from  itself;  process  of  life  and  death 
following  perpetually.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard  death  as 
only /;W  incapacity  to  lay  down  life;  but  this  stage  of  laying 
down  life  is  simply  one  where  Being  enters  Space-Being 
beyond  such  process  of  life  and  death.  Heaven  and  earth 
then  'pass  away'  for  us. 

397-  We    can   now  see   more    clearly,   we  think,  why   so 
prolound  a   consciousness    as   the    'Immortality  of  the   Soul' 
has  persisted  in  the  convictions  of  mankind.     It  is  the  natural 
conviction  of  any  being,  seeing  it  is  confirmed  by  our  deepest 
consciousness  of  Being.     No  form  of  death  has  ever  been  able 
to  uproot  this  conviction  in  man,  and  seeing  that  all  nature 
without    and  all  nature  'within '  confirms  it,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  uprooted.     Nothing  '  dies  '  absolutely,  or  can  so  die      This 
;s  the  truth  of  the  wheat-grain.     The  God  of  the  grain  of  wheat 
's  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living.     Jesus  reveals  the 
act  that,  when  He  Himself  is  called  upon  to  take  the  place  of 
tne  wheat-grain,  and  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  the  Father- 
^o<\  delights  in  His  death.     "Therefore  doth  my  Father  love 
me,  because  I  lay  down   my  life,  that  I  may  take  it   again " 
He  upbraids  His  disciples  for  their  grief  at  His  "going  away" 
ye  loved  me  ye  would  rejoice  because  I  go  to  the  Father" 
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398.  The  negation  of  life  by  death  is  simply  the  negation 
unto  that  Poorness  of  Spirit  which  is  absolute  Beatitude.     All 
blessing  is  wrapt   up   in    its   accomplishment.      The   Cosmos, 
the    Father-Being,  the    Source    of   all    Life,   as  we   know  it 
conceptually,  so  laid  down  Life.      Otherwise,  no  Life  had  been 
so   known.     And   again,  the  process  of  laying  down   life   by 
all,  leads  back  to  the  Source  of  all  life.     All  Life  returns  to 
The  Father-Source,  or   the  Cosmos-Source.     But   behind   and 
beyond  such  Father-,  or  Cosmic-Source,  as  we  conceive  it,  there 
is  the  Space-Being  in  which  all  such  Process  of  living  and  dying 
ceases.     Relativity  itself  is  annulled  absolutely  in  an  affirmation 
of  Whole-Being  wherein  there  is  no   consciousness   of  either 
life  or  death.     Absolute  Beatitude  and  Absolute  Being  become 
Whole-Experience. 

399.  We  can  now,  with  greater  freedom  perhaps,  show  how 
far  the  New  Commandment  falls  below  this  Ethos.  //  has  only  to 
do  with  the  sphere  of  acknowledged  Relativity  of  Being.  But  Man 
must  first  come  to  himself  before  he  can  come  to  any  one.  To 
be  *  nothing '  is  the  antecedent  step  to  loving  the  Other.  And 
this  is  always  where  Jesus  begins  with  Himself.  "  I  can  do 
nothing  of  myself"  "  Thy  will  be  done."  '  Deny  thyself.'  He 
that  would  be  greatest,  let  him  become  the  least.  The  Space- 
Being  hath  so  given  up  Being  to  the  humblest  germ  in  the  vast 
Cosmos.  Love  moves  with  Life,  and  Life  laid  down.  But 
Space-Being  commands  all.  There  is  relative  beatitude  in 
"loving  one  another"  as  Jesus  loved,  but  absolute  beatitude 
rests  on  a  higher  basis  than  our  consciousness  of  either  Love 
or  Life. 

400.  The  Golden  Rule,  on  the  other  hand,  is  far  inferior  to 
the  New  Commandment  in  the  scale  of  absolute  ethics.  It  is 
undoubtedly  great  and  valuable,  as  all  that  guides  life  is,  but 
it  was  no  more  to  Jesus  than  ''the  Lazv  and  the  Prophets'' 
(Matt.  vii.  12).  He  did  not  place  the  Hebraic  Ethos  higher 
than  that  of  China,  although  He  stated  it  in  affirmative  form. 
(See  Confucius'  Analects,  v.  xi.,  Legge's  Trans.)  It  only 
summed  up  what  was  ethically  best  in  the  conceptualisation 
of  the  ancient  Hebrew  consciousness.  And  in  this  light,  it 
is   unquestionably  superior   to   the  grosser  laws,  "  Eye  for  an 


eye,"  and  "Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed."  These  laws,  no  doubt,  mark  necessary  stages 
of  the  world's  ascent  to  His  own  Absolute  Beatitude;  but  they 
do  not  leave  the  sphere  of  Justice  behind  them,  the  sphere  of 
the  "  Law  and  the  Prophets,"  the  "  Way  of  Yahweh  God,"  the 
"  Way  of  justice^  and  judgment."  And  the  highest  Ethos  has  no 
consciousness  of  justice  in  it. 

The  Golden  Rule  might  indeed  be  carried  out  faithfully 
enough  without  any  other  than  selfish  considerations,  and 
certainly  without  anything  like  love  for  the  Other.  The  love  for 
self  is  assumed  to  be  the  supreme  controlling  principle ;  the 
desire  to  receive  benefit  for  Self.  It  is  this  that  prompts  us  to 
do  to  others  what  we  desire  others  to  do  to  us.  Now,  Absolute 
Beatitude  is  based  on  the  process  of  Whole-Space-Being.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  centrality  of  the  New  Commandment  is 
based  only  in  Jesus  as  Son  of  Man,  and  relates  only  to  Man. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Cosmos.  But  the  Golden  Rule  is 
based  in  the  selfish  heart  of  each  man.  He  is  assumed  to  love 
himself  best  and  desire  his  own  advantage.  But  as  highest 
advantage  comes  through  Man  to  any  man,  he  will  see  to  it  for 
his  own  best  well-being  that,  as  he  would  receive,  so  he  must 
give.     It  is  Ethos  based  on  commerce  of  interests. 

401.  Jesus  passed  high  above  all  such  Ethos,  and  in  His 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  laid  down  in  His  Beatitudes  the  highest 
summit    of    Perfection    attainable    or    conceivable.     But    He 
assured  them  that  He  had  come  to  destroy  nothing.     He  had 
come  to  fill-up  all  that  was  left  imperfect  in  the  realisation  of 
Being,  as  it  lay  deep  in  every  human  consciousness.     Nothing 
of  good  but  received  His  approval.     But  He  makes  it  clear 
that  with  the  advent  of  His  own  "  Laws,"  all  others  pass  away. 
He  taught  the   truths   that  made   the   Cosmos  itself  obsolescent. 
Neither  did  He  teach  without  highest  reference.     He  referred 
to  What-they-were  themselves.     He  taught  nothing  that  was 
not   verifiable  in  their  own   consciousness  of  what-they-were. 
And  as  no  consciousness  in  us  verifies  higher  Being,  He  could 
boldly  say,  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  "  Ye  are  the  light  of 
the  world."     In  reality,  the  world,  the  Cosmos,  held  nothing 
better  in  it  than  what  was   given   in  each  man,  attested  by 
his  own   consciousness   of  what-he-was,     As  already  pointed 
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out,  if  Jesus  declared  Himself  to  be  "the  Light  of  the  World," 
we  can  see  that  it  was  because  He  had  the  common  right  of 
every  man  to  say  so.  And  He  therefore  says  it  of  every  man. 
Where  He  differs  from  all  men  is  in  His  realisation  of  this 
consciousness  in  His  own  actual  experience.  But  all  the  same 
possibilities  of  its  realisation  lie  in  every  one.  "  That  they  may 
be  one,  even  as  we  are  one  "  is  His  prayer  for  this  realisation. 

402.  In   general    terms   then  we  may  venture  to  say  that 
what  is  usually  defined  as  Self-Denial,  Self-Renunciation,  and 
Self-Negation,  is    a  process  which  is  not  possible  of  absolute 
rationalisation    unless    our    consciousness    of    Space-Being    is 
assumed    for    its  basis.     For  it  is  not  enough   that   denial    of 
self  should  be  imperative   upon    us  because  someone  else  did 
so,  or  because  the  common  judgment  of  the  world  inclines  to 
regard  that  line  of  conduct  as  worthiest,  or  because  the  com- 
mandment of  'God'  is  so  formulated.     The  reason,  as  Kant 
saw,  must  lie  in  man  himself     The  compulsion  *'  I  ought"  can 
have  no  higher  source  than  man  himself,  for  there  is  no  higher 
affirmation  to  any  truth  than  that  which  is  given  by  his  own 
consciousness.     Kant,   as    a    consequence,  was    forced  to  look 
upon  man  as  related  to  himself,  and  to  conceive  that  Man,  as 
noumenon,  gave  the  Law,  while  Man,  as  phenomenon,  received 
and  obeyed  it.     This  was  his  principle  of  the  autonomy  of  the 
will,  and  is  the  famous  "  Categorical  Imperative."     Within  man 
*  Ought '  had    its    origin  and    seat ;   within  man    obedience   to 
it  was  rendered.     The  '  Law '  man  obeyed  was  his  own  law- 
creation.     Kant  had  to  invent  a  dual    relationship  between  a 
man  and  the  man  himself     Kant's  highest  conception  of  Ethos 
had  only  relative  and  not  absolute  affirmation. 

403.  Few  would  accept  his  explanation  as  an  adequate  one. 
The  foundations  of  the  Ought-Power  in  man  must  transcend 
relationship.  For  Life  is  seen  to  be  merely  the  instrument  of 
service,  and  the  'imperative'  must  lie  above  and  beyond  life 
and  all  its  conscious  experiences.  For  denial  and  negation  of 
self  are  most  frequently  in  the  very  teeth  of  all  the  instincts  of 
life  as  we  know  it.  How  strenuous  the  combat  can  be,  between 
these  instincts  and  the  'Imperative'  which  dictates  their 
negation,  is  fully  exemplified  in  the  scene  in  the  Garden  pf 
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Gethsemane.     Jesus  was  called  upon,  as  we  all  are   in   death 
to  lay  down  all  relationship  for  Himself,  and  be  Whole   with 
Cosmic-Being.     Current   of  will   met   current   of  will    highest 
purpose  of  man  met  the  highest  purpose  of  the  Cosmos   the 
'  Father,'  and  but  for  the  basis  of  Being  in  man  which  is  deeper 
than  Life  and  Death,  or  any  other  '  Imperative,'  Jesus  could  not 
have  found  the  rock  upon  which  His  Being  triumphed  over  Life 
negated  to  '  nothingness '  through  death.     The  Imperative  that 
directs  all  Life  is  the  same  Power  which  directs  the  Cosmos- 
Being,  or  The  'Father-Being';    and  which  finally  causes  that 
Father-Being  should  be  likewise  transcended,  or  that  "  heaven 
and  earth"  should  pass   away.     And    it    is   this   consciousness 
which  speaks  in  all  Existence,  even  as  it  speaks  in  Man      It  is 
the   Absolute   or   Whole-Imperative  which  has  no  shadow  of 
relative  imperative   in    it.     It   is    therefore   above   all   change 
The  Imperative   in    man  as  '  noumenon '  obeyed  by  the  mtn 
as   'phenomenon'    would    be   constantly   under    Change,   and 
Difference,  and  consequently  no  Absolute  Authority  could  be 
possible  in  our  consciousness  for  it.     But  Kant's  instincts  were 
nevertheless  true  in  that  he  was  led  to  see  that  Being  must  be 
the  identity  of  Ought,  that  the  one  must  be  the  other  in  our 
consciousness. 

404.  Therefore,   in    the    Space-    or    Nothing-consciousness 
Jesus  found  the   true   imperative   of  Being.     And    His    Ethic 
steadfastly  trends  without  fail  or  faltering  towards  this  Space- 
consciousness.     "  Poor,  or  utterly  destitute,  in  Spirit."     Let  man 
become  "as  a  little  child"     "Repent."     "Sell   all."     "Follow 
me."    "  Take   up  the   cross."     Die  to  live.     "  Be   born   anew " 
Each   and   all   of    these   precepts   imply   a   depletion   and   an 
exhaustion   of  all   the  qualities   and   relations   of  Personality 
until    Personality  can    only  be   held    in    our  consciousness   as 
bpace- Being,  the  affirmed  consciousness  which  we  always  have 
of  What-we-are.     This  it  is  to  be  Truth.     This  is,  to  the  full  to 
be  W^y,  Truth,  and  Life.     It  is  more.     It  is  to  return  to  the 
unrelated  '  I  Am.' 
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405.  Self-Denial,  Self-Renunciation,  Negation  of  Self,  is 
therefore,  the  consciousness  of  Ought-to-be  in  man  which  is 
identical  with  his  consciousness  of  What-he-Is.     To  come  back 
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to  this  consciousness  of  Self- Nothingness  is  to  come  back  to 
the  unnegatable  affirmation  of  What-we-are  ;  all,  even  person- 
ality, surrendered  and  laid  down  as  nothing  of  ours,  absolutely. 
*  Not  my  will.'  And  with  such  a  consciousness  we  enter  also 
Whole-Freedom.  For  knowing  the  Truth  increasingly,  the 
Truth  increasingly  makes  us  free,  till  with  "  I  Am  "  Truth  we 
also  enter  "  I  Am  "  Freedom.  Was  it  not  this  fact  connecting 
knowledge  of  Self  and  Absolute  Truth  which  haunted  the 
consciousness  of  the  Ancients?  To  have  full  knowledge  of 
Self  was  felt  to  possess  also  freedom  to  the  full.  And 
knowledge  of  what-we  are  as  space-being  abolishes  all  relativity 
for  what-we-are,  and  Freedom  then  is  the  sole  consciousness 
possible.  In  reality,  no  consciousness  of  Freedom  Absolute  is 
possible  in  any  other  way  (§  I70-  For  Freedom  then  is 
affirmed  to  the  absolute  fulness  of  Whole-Being,  seeing  that 
it  affirms  our  space-being,  and  this  also  is  a  consciousness  which 
identifies  conscious  knowledge  and  conscious  experience  as 
Whole-Experience. 
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CHAPTER   XV 

JUDGMENT  AND  THE   SPACE-CONSCIOUSNESS 

406.  In  discussing  the  Ethos  of  Jesus  as  Whole,  it  is  essential 
to  remember  that  we  are  not  primarily  concerned   with   the 
subsidiary  questions  of  Good  and  Evil,  Righteousness  and  Sin. 
We  are  dealing  with  His  consciousness  of  Being  in  which  these 
relative     conceptions     are     sublated,     and     transcended.      For 
ostensibly    these    concepts    are    based    on    judgments    which 
themselves  rise  out  of  the  relation  of  man  to  man,  of  man  to 
law,  and  of  man  to  '  God.'     They  are  limited,  conceptual  judg- 
ments which  are  merely  founded  in  the  unwarranted  assumption 
that  man-self  is  isolated-self;  that  each  personality  is  existenti- 
ally  distinct  from    all  other   being.      The   absolute   Ethos   of 
Jesus,  though  it  takes  up  all  relative  ethics  into  itself,  primarily 
transcends    all   relativity  in    the   consciousness   which   realises 
Itself  as  space-being,  whole  with  all  that  Is.     Primarily,  it  is 
solely  the  '  I   Am '  judgment;  unrelated;  because  whole  with 
space-being. 

Now,  Repentance,  or  the  return  through  self-negation  of  all 
that,  conceptually,  vvc  have  assumed  and  affirmed  ourselves  to 
be,  to  that  fundamental  consciousness  of  What  we  really  are  is 
that  process  of  ^  dying,' or  Maying  down  life,'  which  ultimately 
Identifies  our  consciousness  of  Absolute  Beatitude  with  our 
consciousness  of  What-we-are.  We  hold  all  we  are  to  be  given 
up;  negating  ourselves  unto  Space-being.  And  this  final 
consciousness  of  new  birth,  new  life,  is  identified  as  'the 
kingdom  of  heaven.'  We  cannot  then  think  differently  of 
Being  and  Beatitude  (§  388). 

407.  *  Falling  into  the  ground  and  dying'  shows  the  same 
process  of  returning  to  the  Space-Bein^  consciousness  for  the 
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wheat-grain.    The  wheat-grain,  like  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  all  objectivity  absolutely,  passes  away,  but  only  that  it  may 
bear   'much   fruit.'     In   man,  in  the  wheat-grain,  and   in  the 
Cosmos  there  is  discernible  the  same  consent  to  give  up  all  in 
order  that  Whole-Will,  or  Being-Will,  may  be  done.     All  pass 
out    of   relativity    into    whole-space-being,   and   all   find  that 
instead  of  the  '  process '  being  one  leading  to  disaster  it  is  the 
only  process  that  can  possibly  lead  to  a  realisation  of  Whole- 
Bea.titude,  or  Whole-Bliss,  in  the  simultaneous   realisation  of 
What-All-Is     True  realisation  of  Being  is  not,  consequently, 
to  be  found  in  cosmic  process,  or  in  the  '  self-assertion '  of  all 
that   Appears;    or   in   the    forms    of    Body,    Substance,    and 
Matter      but   in  the    final    sublation   of  that    process  which 
ascends  above  its  conceptual  self  into  such  self-negation,  and 
realises  its  Reality  in  realising  itself  as  Space-Being.     But,  on 
the  other  hand,  Jesus  does  not  convey  to  us  that  this  process 
eives  merely  a  Nirvana- consciousness  of  Being.     It  is  from  the 
space-being  that   He  discerns  all   Reappearing   again,  beyond 
the  'dyin<T'   and    the   self-negation;    new-born,   and    bearing 
'  much  fruit ' ;  a  vision  which  He  interprets  in  such  terms  as 
'  entering  into  life,' '  kingdom  of  heaven,'  or    kingdom  of  God 
Nothing   dies,  or  '  passes  away '   absolutely.     The    Life     and 
'Death'  of  our  relative  concepts   are  transcended,  and  space- 
being   is   alone   affirmed,   and    unnegatably   affirmed   as    also 
Beatitude  which  is  Whole,  without  any  possible  consciousness 
of  difference  in  it.      And  it  is  in  His  teaching  alone  that  we 
find   all   such   self-assertion   and   self-negation  rationalised   in 
harmony  with  our  profoundest  consciousness  of  Being.     1  he 
heavens  and  the  earth  that  '  pass   away,'   are   themselves  not 
conceivable  as  annulled  everlastingly,  as  in  a  Nirvana-Be.ng, 
bu"  moving,  similar  to  the  new-born  '  soul '  and  the  wheat-grain, 
through  Space-Being  to  new  re-appearing  Existence;  a  repeti- 
ive  process,  whose  vista  recedes  into  the  limitless  infinity  of 
Soace-Being  itself.     That  which  doth  not  appear  Appears,  and 
fs'real  fn  alf  it  Appears,  because  it  is  Space-Being ;  and  by  is 
own  consent,  or  Will,  again  becomes  what  ^PP^-^^^  n°t  /^ 
again  re-appearing  as  new  heaven  and  new  earth^^n-^^^^J^^ 
as  endlessly  '  blessed.'     And  then  Space  ;  Is  ;  Being  ;  What-«  e 
areTGooY;  Bliss;  Kingdom  of  heaven;  become  synonymous 
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408.  But    man,    as    we    have    often    to    say,    has     never 
reah'sed  Space  to  be  Being.     He  has  judged  only  That-which- 
appears     to    be.       Hence    all    that    passed    into    the    space- 
consciousness,   and   'died,'   or   was    negated    to   *  nothing,'   he 
judged  to  be  lost;  to  be  something  fateful  and  awful;  some- 
thing   evil    to    be    mourned.     To    Appear ;    to    have '  Form, 
Substance,  Matter  ;  to  assert  one's  self  cosmically  ;—////>,  man 
judged   to  be  Good.     To   die;   to   suffer;   to   be   nothing;   to 
be   no   longer    relative   to   the   All   of    heaven    and    earth,— 
this,  was  Evil.     And  it  is  this  imperfect  judgment,  universally 
held,  which  Jesus  sought,  and  yet  seeks,  to  transcend.     It  was 
this  purpose  that  lay  in  His  consciousness  when   He   shewed 
the  unholy  and  unclean  publicans  and  harlots  going  into  this 
'  kingdom  of  heaven '  before  those  who  had  thrust   them  out. 
The   publicans  and    harlots   had    de-created    every  conceptual 
judgment  of  their  own  worth  to  space-being  level,  to  poverty 
of  spirit,  and  consequently  were  to  themselves  *  nothing.'     It  was 
the  same  decreation  of  self  that  was  the  basis  of  His  approval  of 
him  who  cried  *  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.'     So  also  with  the 
Woman    in    Simon   the   Pharisee's    house    (Luke,   vii.    36-50). 
Her   decreation   of  the  concept-judgment  of  herself  knew  no 
limits.     She  was  '  nothing.'     It  is  the  same  consciousness  which 
underlies  His  many  exhortations  to  seek  out  the  lowest  places 
at   feasts,   to  do  alms  secretly,  etc.     Let  all  judge  themselves 
as  *  nothing,'  and  all  they  do  as  'nothing.'     Then  reality  will 
be   realised.     "For   every  one    that   exalteth    himself  shall   be 
humbled ;    and    he   that   humbleth   himself  shall    be  exalted." 
To   exalt,  to  objectify,  to   qualify  the   Self:  to   intensify   and 
differentiate  the  Ego  from  all  other  Egos:   to   determine  the 
isolated  personality  by  clear-cut  limitations  of  particularity- 
all  this  was  the  false,  the  unreal,  the  appearing,  and  the  way 
of  error   and    humiliation.     But   to   decreate   every  judgment 
of    differentiation    of    the     'Self     to    the     absolute    Space- 
consciousness:    to  *be   'utterly   destitute    in    ^/mV— this    was 
to   realise   the   True,  the  Real,  and   to  walk  the  upward  way 
of  Absolute  Bliss. 

So  likewise  it  was  with  all  His  references  to  Himself. 
Every  negation  that  brought  the  'self '  partially  or  completely 
to  the  space-being  consciousness  of  'self,'  brought  also  a 
corresponding  'blessedness.'     He  symbolises  this  teaching  to 
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the  full  in  His  institution  of  the  Supper.  He  there  reveals 
Himself  as  true  Space-Being,  with  all  personality  given  up  to 
Mankind  which  appeared  as  Form,  Matter,  Will,  Self.  The 
Unseen  Life  is  given  away,  negated,  laid  down,  in  the  giving 
of  the  wine  representing  His  B/ood :  and  His  Bodj^,  the 
Appearing-Thing  of  Form  and  Substance,  is  given  away  and 
ne-ated  in  the  breaking  of  the  Bread.  He  leaves  no  possible 
concept  by  which  He  can  be  conceived  or  qualified  as  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  after  that  symbolic  decreation  of  His  personality. 
He  is  only,  in  our  consciousness,  Space-Being.  But  then  He 
is  all  the  more  Real.  And  He  is  also  All-Blessed  in  this 
Space-Being.  For  He  realises  absolute  Good.  He  realises 
Absolute  Love ;  and  the  world  yet  testifies  that  from  that 
space-being-consciousness  He  has  risen  bearing  '  much  fruit.' 

409.  It  is,  moreover,  the  space-consciousness  as  underlying 
and  directive  of  all  His  actions  that  explains  His  deep  aversion 
to   having    Himself  proclaimed  as  the  cause  of  His  miracles. 
For  example,  we  read  that  the  eyes  of  the  blind  "  were  opened  " 
(Matt    ix.    27-31).     And  Jesus  strictly  charged   them,  saying, 
-  See  that  no  man  know  it."    Now  this  is  not  an  ordinary  modest 
deprecation  of  having  done  anything  worth  mentioning.     The 
expression  would  be  better  phrased,  **  He  threatened  them,"  or 
as  M'Lellan   has  it,  ''  He  vehemently  threatened  them."     The 
R.V.  gives  "sternly"  as  an  alternative  reading.      It  was  His 
general   habit  in   such    circumstances.      And    being   so,  it   is 
wholly    inexplicable    if  He    had    not   the    profoundest   reasons 
behind  it.     For  it  runs  counter  to  some  of  the  worthiest  traits 
of  human  nature.     Fame  has  been  considered  a  blessing  when 
it  set  a  loftier   ideal    of  life  and  character   before   the  world. 
But  Jesus  sternly  forbids  His  deeds  to  be  repeated  under  His 
name.     His  conduct  seems  strange,  but  it   is  really  based  in 
the   deepest   truth.     In   the   convictions  of  Jesus,  having  the 
consciousness  of  Being  from  which  all  His  actions  sprang,  it 
would  have  been  an  untruth  to  say,  or  to  have  it  said,  "Jesus 
of  Nazareth  opened  mine  eyes."    Jesus  is,  to  Himself,  simply 
'nothing'  where  Cause  is  attributed     It  is  only  relatively  true 
that  He  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind.     He  will  have  it,  rather, 
that  men  take  the  Cause  home  to  the  Power  that  does  not 
Appear,  but   Is.     To  the   demoniac   He   commands,  "  Return 
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to  thy  house,  and  declare  how  great  things  God  hath  done  for 
thee."     The  man,  however,  disobeys,  and   publishes   over  the 
city  "how  great  things >i-«^  had  done  for  him"  (Luke,  viii.  39). 
Cause  was  differently  based  in  the  consciousness  of  each.     We 
find  His  expressly  stated  prohibition  given  in  the  cases  of  the 
Leper  (Mark,  viii.  4),  the  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter  (Mark,  v.  43), 
and  at  the  Transfiguration  (Mark,  ix.  9);    and  the  like  self- 
effacement  is  implied  and  practised  on  other  occasions.     For 
example,  when  Peter  confesses  his  belief  that  Jesus  is  "  the  Son 
of  the  living  God"  (Matt.  xvi.  16),  that  is.  Son  of  The  Father, 
Jesus  tacitly  repudiates  having  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
formation   of  this  conviction  in  Peter.     He  puts   aside   every 
relative  cause  of  such  Faith,  as  pointing  to  Himself,  and  asserts 
that  'flesh  and  blood'  had  not  revealed  such  truth  to  Peter. 
Only  '  My  Father.'     The  same  self-denial  is  at  the  foundation 
of  His  repudiation  of  begetting  faith  in  men  as  in  healing  them. 
He  Himself  is  '  Nothing.'    Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  all  that  Appears  ; 
is  absolutely  not  the  Cause  of  His  works  or  His  words.     And 
until  we  discern  that  Objectivity  cannot  be  predicated  of  such 
a  Power  as  He  wields,  or  which  any  one  wields  for  that  matter, 
we  shall  remain  blind  to  the  Space-Being  in  Whom  He  sublates 
Himself     And  here  again  we  have  the  same  principle  which 
is   fundamental   in  His   Ethos,  for   to   negate  Himself  is  that 
paramount    Ethos,    and    is    not    only    Absolute    Ethos    but 
Absolute  Truth,  or  Reality. 

410.  This  testimony  of  the  Synoptists  is  in  perfect  accord 
with  the   Fourth  Gospel.     "  The  Father  abiding  in  me  doeth 
His  works  "  (xiv.  10).     "  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but 
what  he  seeth  the  Father  doing"  (v.  19).     He  does  not  claim 
that  His  healing  the  sick,  the  diseased,  the  palsied,  the  maimed, 
etc.,  are  His  own  works.     They  are  the  Father's  works.     The 
flesh,  the  for^n,  is  not  truth    of  Being.     "  The  flesh  profiteth 
nothing,  the  words  ithat  I  have  spoken  unto  you  are  spirit,  and 
are  life."    Cause,  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  cannot  be  attributed 
to  anything  which  appears.     And  so  He  eagerly  seeks  to  remove 
every  category  from  the  human  mind  by  which  His  actions  can 
be   assigned   to  Himself  as   Jesus  of  Nazareth.      But  this   is 
simply  to  state  His  Space-consciousness  of  Being.     He  negates 
all  that  is  'Jesus '  to  affirm  Himself  That-which-does-not-Appear. 
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He  assigns  Cause  to  Space-Being,  *  God/  for  the  consciousness 
of  the  one  term  is  identical  with  the  consciousness  of  the  other. 
And  it  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  when  His  works  concern 
the  Body,  the  health,  the  healing  of  limbs,  palsied  or  otherwise, 
He  assigns  the  Cause  to  the  Father,  because  this  term  connotes 
Life,  and  the  Cosmos,  or  What-Appears ;  but  when  He  casts 
out  *  demons,'  He  traces  the  Cause  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  or 
simply,  *God.'  "If  I  by  the  spirit  of  God  cast  out  demons." 
Body ;  Appearance ;  the  Jesus-Man,  is  sublated  in  The  Father, 
or  Cosmic-Being;  and  the  Life-Being,  the  Father,  is  in  turn 
sublated  in  the  Spirit-Being,  *  God.'  But,  in  every  case,  to  state 
Ciin^e,  «'t?  fnust  state  Space-Being,  and  having  realised  Space- 
Being  a*  trac  and  only  C  ^uuc,  absolutely,  wc  alM>  rcali.^c  absolute 
Beatitude;  Whole-Good;  m  which  there  is  no  conscicHJsness 
of  relative  evil. 

411.  Good  and  Evil,  which  wc  now  con.sider  in  their 
relativity^  came  up  conjitantly  before  Jesus,  Such  concepts 
were  fundamental  in  the  working  life  of  His  generation,  even 
as  tl>ey  are  yet  among  men.  And  vi-e  must  try  to  show  that 
jesus  in  tlie  interest  of  His  consciousness  of  Reality,  transcends 
all  such  relativities.  In  doing  so,  however,  it  will  be  ncoc88ary 
to  restate  points  which  have  already  been  set  forth,  ai  wilhuul 
them  the  discus«ion  n'ouW  low:  it*  force,  and  we  crave  patience 
in  this  respect  We  do  not  profess  to  lead  the  reader  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  but  only  as  mxt  are  able,  tniiting  to  a  large 
discount  of  failingSw  Perhaps  the  reader  should  also  rcmen>bcr 
that  if  it  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  convince  others  even  when 
there  is  an  objective  thought,  idea,  impression,  judgment,  or 
conceptivc  conclusion  as  the  goal  of  reasoning,  it  is  consider- 
ably more  difficult  to  convince  one  when  the  objectless,  idea-le$^ 
ioconccptivc  space- consciouxness  swallows  up  Thought  itself, 
logical  formi!  ai>d  all.  For  every  lime  that  the  reader's  thought 
IN  led  up  to  thi*  conscio«iSfics«>  it  is  .shrunk  from  as  *  rtofhtNg* 
and  of  no  value  whatever.  The  expectation  is  always  to  close 
finally  upon  a  conception ;  a  thought ;  whereas  our  every  con- 
clusion must  be  a  consciousness  which  is  devoid  of  any  save 
limitless  and  undefined  conception.  Sometimes  tlie  reader  may 
be  tempted  to  say— ^  Tell  us  what  .space  is,  and  .settle  the 
matter,"  forgetful  that  no  one  in  the  world  knows  what  any- 
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thing  ts  but  only  what  it  seems,  or  appears,  to  be.  But  we 
cannot  say  of  Space,  any  more  than  of  What-we-arc,  that  it 
seems  to  be.  Neither  Space  nor  What-we-arc  appears  (usinfr 
dual  terms  for  convenience),  and  yet,  alcnci  of  all  things  both 
aver, '  I  Am/  And  thus  the  reader  can  only  know  spacli  as  he 
knows  himself,  and  himself  as  he  knows  space,  through  that 
consaousness  in  him  which  for  both  maintains  their  indivisible 
identity  or  Wholeness. 

412.  The  question  of  GooD  and  KviL,  resting  as  it  does 
upon  a  judgment,  resolves  itself  into  a  cjucstion  of  the  validity  of 
^uch  a  judgment.     Is  tlii^c  judgment  merely  relative  in  its  truth 
or  IS  It  unnegatabiy  and  absolutely  true?     Have  we  the  same 
affirmative  consciotJsi>css  of  the  truth  of  Good  and  Fvil  as  we 
bave  for  the  truth  of  ounuilves }    Or  \s  it  merely  relative  to 
such  a  sclf.con$ciousne:i»,  and  subsumed  under  it?     Is  what  is 
jiKfecd  to  be  Good,  unchangeably  Good,  and  what  h  judged  to 
be  Evd    unchangeably  Evil?      If  such  judgments  have  the 
•dcntjcal  validity  of  ourselve.%,  they  mu5;t  have  this  unchance- 
able  validity.  ** 

Self.judgment  is  the  secret  of  all  judgment    Judgment  \s 
tiMJ  prnnal  motion  of  Thought    For  example,  if  we  say. "  I  am  " 
wc  judge.    But  what  content  oi  consciousness  does  this  imply  ? 
it  implies  an  inherent  power  in   man   to  predicate  Being  of 
him5!clt    And,  so  far,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  able  to  make  an 
Object  of  him^rlf,  to  think  himself,  to  judge  that  he  Is  even 
though  this  Object  of  his  conception  may  be  the  merest  point- 
and^pread    Object    to    his    tliought;    a    mere  spaccdefiiied 
determmation  of  his  thought;  with  no  other  content  of  Being 
in  it  than  this  point-and-spread  .<pace  (icee  %  89)1 

Xow  this  \cxy  fact  proves  his  space-Being.     For  ;\x\  object 
could  never  be  so  objectified  unless  it  were  capable  of  being 
beheld  /W,  and  conditioned  by,  space.    Man  is  therefore  able  to 
J"dge  regarding  his  ^iniverse,  hU  earth,  his  bodv,  his  thought^ 
his-sdl,'  this  $paoe-defmc<!  dcterminalinn  of  his  consciuusncss' 
and  even  consciousness  itself,  as  ^htion  of  What-he-ls.  just 
because  he  is  whole-spacc-bcing,  and  can  have  no  final  judg- 
jnciit  upon  either  them  or  himself,  except  that  each  Is:  the 
JtKlgment  which  space  most  truly  gives;    But  04  this  whole- 
^pace-being,  he  caniu^t  objectify  Wliat-he-is,  for  he  is  then  not 
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relative  to  anything,  being  judged  as  space  is  judged,  without 
any  predicate  save  Is.  And  whenever  he  attains  to  this  con- 
sciousness of  space-being,  he  is  conscious  also  that  he  cannot 
possibly  judge  of  either  Good  or  Evil,  Right  or  Wrong,  or  of 
any  relativity,  quality,  or  relation.  But  all  below  this  conscious- 
ness can  be  so  judged. 

413-  (i)  Therefore,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  the  con- 
sciousness "  I  am,"  implies  a  judgment,  which  may  have  two 
contents  (§  70).     On  the  one  hand,  "  I  am  "  is  commonly  filled 
with  the  content  of  judgment, "  I  am  man,"  "  I  am  t/iis  particular- 
person  and  no  other."     In  this  consciousness  we  have  the  "  I " 
as   an   object      This    is    the    "original    synthetical    unity   of 
apperception,"  the  ««;V-being,  the  "  I  think  "-Thing  of  Kant ; 
the  "Ego"  of  Fichte;  the  "Self"  of  modern  philosophy,  etc. 
And    even    when    this   "I"    is    determined   as    Ego,   Notion, 
Thought,  Soul,  Spirit,  and  such  like,  the  "  I  "  is  still  no  more  in 
content  than  an  Object-Subject.     We  are  never  able  to  say  of 
this  Ego,  Notion,  Thought,  Soul,  Spirit,  "  Thou  art  I,"  "  I  am 
no  more  and  no  other  than  thou."     Therefore,  until  we  have 
such  a  consciousness  of  identity  with  the  content  of  what  we 
judge  ourselves  to  be,  as  '  I,'  we  never  can   have   the  entire 
absence  of  Objectivity  in  the  consciousness  of  this  "  I."     It  will 
always  be  in  some  degree  objective,  thought-framed ;  thought- 
filled  ;  space-defined ;   a  '  thing '  with  which  we^  who  think  it, 
never  can  have  a  consciousness  of  absolute  identity. 

(ii.)  It  is  different  with  the  highest  content  of  the  "  I  "-judg- 
ment. As  soon  as  we  realise  that  all  these  '  self-objects  are 
capable  of  being  judged,  just  because  they  are  conceptual,  and 
as  soon  as  we  give  What-judges  them,  as  objects,  the  content  of 
whole-space-being,  indivisible  from  our  consciousness  of  Space, 
then  all  possible  objectivity  becomes  impossible  for  our  con- 
sciousness of  What-we-are,  and  we  have  only  the  consciousness 
of  Whole-Being,  impossible  of  parts,  or  units ;  in  which  both 
'subject'  and  '  object,'  and  all  their  'qualities,'  are  subsumed. 

The  consciousness  of  the  "  I,"  as  having  only  a  concrete 
content  of  space,  gives  in  that  content  but  the  absolute 
judgment.  Is,  I,  and  it  gives  no  other.  It  therefore  sublates  or 
removes  all  other  judgments,  de-creates  them,  and  transcends 
the  consciousness  of  Relativity.     It,  however,  gives  the  fiasis  lor 
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all  other  judgments ;  that  is,  it  gives  ^^ing  to  either  subject  or 
object ;  for  Is  must  be  postulated  both  for  the  one  and  for  the 
other,  as  well  as  for  the  assumed  'difference'  which  exists 
between  them.  It  is  moreover,  the  only  judgment  which  cannot 
be  reversed,  and  is  the  sole  judgment  which  is  unnegatably 
affirmative,  self-predicative,  and  indivisible  from  our  conscious- 
ness of  the  affirmation  of  Reality,  or  Being. 

414-  Therefore  we  cannot  say  of  the  judgment  of  Sin 
Righteousness,  Good,  Evil,  or  of  any  personal  relativity  that  it 
IS  absolutely  as  valid  in  Truth  as  we  are  conscious  of  being 
ourselves,  for  all  such  judgments  fall  below  the  I-judgment 
And  we  see  that  before  a  judgment  of  Sin,  Righteousness,  Good 
Evil  and  such  like,  can  be  assumed  to  be  absolutely  valid  in 
truth,  It  must  first  be  assumed  that  the  Object  so  judged 
possesses  absolute  validity  of  existence.  It  must  be  as  self- 
affirmative  as  is  the  Space-Being-"  I." 

Now  this  is  the  fallacy  that  creeps  into  all  such  judgments 
of  Good  and  Evil.     These  qualities  are  assumed  to  spring  from 
judgment  which  has  an  absolutely  self-affirmative  basis  in  Beins 
and  therefore  to  be  irreducible.      The  characterisation  of  the 
Object  IS  also  affirmed  to  be  absolutely  Real.     This  system  of 
judgment  may,  of  course,  be  convenient  for  many  appreciable 
purposes  in  ordinary  life.    And  no  doubt  in  a  general  way  a 
man  assumes,  or  judges  that  the  object  he  sees  and  thinks-it 
may  be  a  house,  tree,  father,  friend,  sun,  moon,  earth,  sky-is 
absolute  in  its  complete  detachment  of  being  from  himself.    He 
judges  fearlessly  that  there  are  at  least  two  beings  in  existence, 
Himself  and  Other.     He   is  convinced  that   the  '  differences ' 
between  these  Two  are  absolute.     The  one,  he  says,  can  never 
1^^  the  other,  or  tn  the  other.     This  judgment  again  he  carries 
into  every  consciousness  and  form  of  thought  which  he  possesses 
It  does  not  matter  that,  in  absolute  Reality,  as  testified  by  his 
deepest  consciousness,  no  such  absolute  reality  exists  for  such 
differences;  and  that  the  Two  are   mere   Appearances,  as  of 
wave-forms  m  an  identical  sea,  as  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in 
an  Identical  water-drop,  or  as  of  vibrations  in  identical  Ether 

buch  Truth  of  being  is  not  of  course  made  the  basis  of  the 
judgments  of  common  life.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  assumed 
rather  that   the  Relative   is   itself  absolute   in   its   Relativity 
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Hence  objective  relationship  between  *  self  and  *  other '  is  judged 
to  be  absolutely  and  ^\.^xviz\\y  permanent.     This  relationship  is, 
in  turn,  judged  by  the  '  self  to  have  certain  unalterable  qualities. 
It  is  judged,  for  instance,  as  self-exclusive  of  the  Other.     This 
quality,  again,  being  judged  as  inherent  in  the  Self,  the  Self  can 
say,  as  with  all  the  universe  to  support  its  truth,  "  I  am  myself 
"  I  km  no  other  than  myself."    "  1  am  othered  for  and  by  myself." 
And  this  is  judged  to  be  absolutely  true !     This  consciousness 
thence  passes  into  one  of  assumed  self-possession.     One  can 
say,  "  I  am  all  my  own."     "  I  possess  myself,"  and  when  this 
judgment  is  reached,  all  '  right '  is  then  assumed  over  self,  and 
as  being  invested  in  and  for  Self.     Even  '  God  *  becomes  then  a 
mere  co-inhabiiant  of  the   universe,  and  is  not  conceived  as 
Whole-Being. 

415.  This  Relativity  of  Being  becomes,  accordingly,  the 
assumed  permanent  basis  for  all  conceptions  or  judgments  of 
being.    For  as  soon  a*  the  self  extends  over  itself  the  abs^U 
right  to    it.seJf.  it    Claims  itself  absolutely.     Conversely,  the 
Other  is  assumed  to  have  the  same  po^cssion  and  the  same 
claim.    The  conception  of  What-is-Due  to  Self,  and  due  to  the 
Other,  then  springs  up  out  of  this  consciousness,  and  the 
conception,  of  judgment,  of  Jniti^i  as  betvrecn  Two,  finds  a 
realm  of  being  and  a  sphere  of  jurisdiction.    The  exact  What- 
is-due  to  the  self  and  the  Other,  Man  or  God,  comes  then  in 
time  to  take  definition,  and  what  is  so  defined  is  designed  as 
Law.    When  this  *  Law '  is  conceived  to  be  the  basis  of  relation- 
ship between   Man  and  God,  this    Law  without  fail  asserts 
itself  as  having  been  'broken'  by  Man.    For  the  Universe  is 
very  awful  in  its  grandeur  and   might,  and   man   invariably 
deems  himself  by  comparison  as  a  '  Moth '  beside  it,  and  he  is 
not  able  to  comprehend  how  he  can  possibly  be  Whole-Heing 
with  this  Being.    Moreover,  when   p;iin  and  death,  and  the 
struggle  for  retention  of  the  'Self  extorts  hb  utmost  i>owcrs, 
he  instinctively  feels  that  he  must  have  done  something  wrong, 
or  failed  to  meet  his  just  fulfilment  of  the  Law,  and  then  undcf 
a  deep  sense  of  his  weakness  before  such  awful  Might  he  seeks 
every  means  of  propitiating  the  Other,  who  must  be  offended 
with  him      He  realises  himself,  that  is,  as  a  *  Sinner,*  and  the 
Almighty  Other  as  an  "  Angry  God/'    The  Relativity-  inevitably 
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ends  for  both  in  anguish  and  '•  eternal  woe."  Relatcd-Beini?  is 
judfrcd  to  be  "everlasting"  for  Life,  and  ''everlastinL^"  for 
death,  and  so  eternally  permanent  (Matt.  xxv.  46). 

416.  Now,  the  sum  of  this  scries  of  judgments,  is  based  in 
totahty  upon  the  primal  judjrmcnt  that  the  Object,  house  tree 
father,  friend,  self,  etc,  is  absolute  in  its  Rehtivity.    On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  judgment  which  has  no  other  origin  than  the 
human  jud^rmcnt,  ••  I    am   Manr  which  is  never  the   final    I- 
judnrment,   and,   consequently,    has    no    absolute    validity    in 
pernun..a    Being.      Its    variabih-ty   through   all   ages   is  also 
mdicative  of  its  failure  to  satisfy  the  deepest  consciousness  of 
men.    Religion  on  the  one  hand,  and  Philosophy  on  the  other 
have  always  at  bottom  distnjste<l  such  a  solution  of  Ikin^  and 
hence  the  incessant  endeavours  by  the  former  to  sublatc  all 
moral  « differences*  of  Good  and   Evil,  and  by  the  latter  lo 
cxtmguish  the  duality  of  ^subject*  and  •object*     Both  have 
failed.    Jesus  alone  has  succeeded  in  that  He  has  based  His 
Ultimate   Judgment   of   Himself.  'God'   and   Man.  on   that 
Space- Whole-Being  which  affirms  itself  in  each  as  Reality 
Abj^olute.  ' 

From  what  lias  been  said  above  regarding  the  Absolute 
Beatitude  and  all  that  flows  from  it  downwards  through  the 
relative  ethical  standards  of  the  'New  Commandment*  the 
*  Golden   Rule,'  and   others  less  suj>erior,  it  will  be  apparent 
that  the  Alx^>lute  Perfecticn  of  which  Jesus  is  conscious  is  not 
denned  by  II is  statement,  "Ye  therefore  shall  be  perfect  as 
your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect "  (Matt  v.  48).    For  Being  in 
His  consciousness  as  Whole,  transcends  Sex-rclattonship/ or 
mdeed  any  relationship  which  \s  based  on  connotations  of  Life 
^Uli^^^^*    Therefore  all  connotations  of  perfection  of  an 
atoolute  status  must  also  transcend  these  relational  limitations 
ReJativc  excellence,  that  \%,  can  only  be  predicated  of  relative 
Wings.     It  is  impossible  that  perfection  should  be  conceived  as 
transcending  the  subject  of  which  it  is  predicated     What  Is 
must  necessarily  define  what  Ought  to  be.     Is  must  U  the 
Ought    Con.Hequcntly,  if  we  hold  unyieldingly  to  the  conceo- 
tionof'God*  ;is  bounded  absolutely  by  the  Sex-terms.  FaUier 
-«»^  Son,  wc  must  necessarily  hold  also  tlie  rel^itive  status  of 
perfection  which  such  terras  can  only  afford.    But  the  \^iy  fact 
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that  Jesus  defines  perfection  by  the  Father  term,  shows  at  once 
that  the  perfection  so  denoted  is  not  absolute  but  relative,  for 
in  the  nature  of  things  an  Absolute  or  Whole  Perfection  cannot 
be  defined  in  any  way.  It  can  only  be  indicated  as  Absolute 
or  Whole  Perfection  which  sublates  both  *  perfection '  and 
*  imperfection'  in  itself  Now  the  consciousness  of  Is,  *  I,' 
yields  also  a  consciousness  of  Absolute  Beatitude,  in  which 
such  relativities  as  Good  and  Evil  lose  their  relativity 
absolutely. 


417.  The  method  of  Jesus  in  resolving  all  relative  qualities 
of  Being  into  the  Ultimate  Excellence  which  we  have  called 
Whole-Beatitude,  or  Absolute  Beatitude,  is  the  same  as  that 
by  which  He  sublates  all  relative  Being  into  Whole-Being,  viz., 
through  the  alembic  of  the  Space-  or  I-consciousness,  He  has 
Himself  a  strong  consciousness  of  possessing  all  the  strength 
and  all  the  weakness  of  a  man.  He  has  the  same  passions, 
temptations,  hungers,  thirsts,  and  common  lacks  of  a  man,  yet 
He  is  conscious  of  possessing  more  than  all  that  men  judge 
they  possess.  He  defines  Himself  by  the  relativities  of  meat 
and  drink,  by  knowledge  and  ignorance,  by  the  higher  qualities 
of  Sonship,  and  again  by  the  still  higher  categories  of  Father- 
hood. Yet  He  is  conscious  of  Being  which  transcends  these 
Relativities  and  Qualities,  and  which  yet  has  no  category  of 
Being  save  its  own  category,  Is :  I.  Similarly,  He  is  so 
conscious  of  being  without  Sin  that  He  defies  men  to  convict 
Him  of  it,  assumes  Himself  to  have  possessed  the  glory  of  the 
Father-God  before  the  world  began,  and  yet  boldly  declares 
that  He  is  not  Good,  any  more  than  any  other  man,  and  that 
there  is  none  Good  save  One,  God  (Mark,  x.  18).  And  in  such 
a  maelstrom  of  a  Man,  whose  Being  and  Quality  of  Being 
appear  to  have  no  intelligible  foundation  or  finish,  centre  or 
circumference,  and  which  deprive  the  human  mind  of  every 
difference,  opposition,  contradictory,  relation  and  quality,  by 
which  either  His  Being  or  the  Characteristics  of  that  Being 
can  be  thought,  we  are  compelled  to  throw  away  every  method 
of  explaining  either  the  one  or  the  other  with  which  both 
Theology  and  Philosophy  have  accustomed  us,  and  simply 
take  Himself  and  that  consciousness  which  He  embodies  in 
His  doctrine,  as  our  sole  Way  of  Light. 
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418.  Before  doing  so,  however,  it  may  be  convenient  first  to 
place  before  ourselves  a  general  outline  of  what  we  usually 
understand  by  the  ethical  concepts  Good  and  Evil,  Righteous- 
ness and  Sin. 

The  connotations  of  these  pairs  of  Relativities  are  far  from 
being  ethically  identical.  An  apple  is  good,  for  example,  but 
it  is  not  righteous ;  it  may  be  rotten  but  not  sinful.  And,  in 
general,  the  terms  Good  and  Evil  have  a  Cosmical  reference, 
whereas  Righteousness  and  Sin  refer  to  the  Individual.  The 
former  trace  themselves  ultimately  to  '  Natural '  Law,  and  the 
latter  to  *  Moral '  Law.  Good  seems  to  be  often  independent 
of  personality,  growing  out  of  our  place  on  the  earth,  the 
advantages  of  climate,  personal  endowment,  state  of  bodily 
constitution,  family  inheritances  of  different  kinds,  social 
surroundings,  friends,  government,  and  such  like.  Righteous- 
ness and  Sin,  on  the  other  hand,  point  straight  to  the  Individual 
man.  They  touch  the  inmost  core  of  his  well-being,  and  affect 
those  interests  which  nothing  in  the  world  can  finally  influence. 
Good  and  Evil  relate  us  to  what  appears  to  be  impersonally 
good  and  impersonally  evil,  whereas  Righteousness  and  Sin 
bring  us  into  Personal  relations  with  One  like  unto  ourselves. 
And  in  the  broadest  view,  Good  and  Evil  are  traceable  to  our 
judgments  of  Value,  or  to  what  is  conceived  Worthful,  and 
Righteousness  and  Sin  to  our  judgments  of  what  is  Lawful. 

Now  the  thinking  world  has  been  content  to  allow  these 
pairs  of  Relativities  to  remain  absolutely  apart  from  each  other, 
although  spasmodic  efforts  have  now  and  then  been  made  to 
find  'the  unity  beyond  their  difference.'  The  failure  to  find 
the  Good  which  we  find  everywhere  in  Nature,  in  the  same 
well  of  excellence  where  we  find  the  righteousness  of  Man,  has 
of  course  been  due  to  the  fixed  conviction  that  Nature  is 
Mechanical,  Dead,  and  Impersonal;  and  the  same  fact  explains 
the  failure  to  connect  Evil  with  Sin  existentially.  Personal 
Being  is  sundered  from  Impersonal  Being,  it  has  been  said, 
and,  consequently,  Man  is  different  from  the  Cosmos,  and  his 
Qualities  are  also  different. 


419*  It  is  to  Jesus  that  we  owe  the  sublation  of  both  in  one 
category  of  Being  and  in  one  category  of  Quality  of  Being. 
He  everywhere  found  Righteousness  in  the   best  men  surpassed 
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by  the  Good  of  the  Cosmos.  Sun  and  Rain,  which  are  essential 
to  all  living  things  upon  the  earth,  He  perceived  to  be  sent 
upon  '  good  '  and  '  evil '  alike,  upon  *  just '  and  '  unjust.'  He  saw 
the  sparrow  sustained  in  life,  and  divinely  guided  in  its  fall  to 
the  ground,  the  raven  fed,  the  lily  glorified,  the  grass  clothed, 
by  Cosmic  Processes.  But  in  all  this  vision  of  Good  He  never 
saw  *  Nature '  nor  the  '  Cosmos,'  but  only  The  Father.  And 
this  Good  Father  was  also  '  Righteous,'  and  was  so  personal 
that  He  heard  the  prayer  of  Jesus  His  Son.  Yet  so  ignorant 
had  been  the  world  of  this  Father  that  Jesus  found  it  absolutely 
true  to  say,  **  O  righteous  Father,  the  world  knew  thee  not,  but 
I  knew  thee"  (John,  xvii.  25).  *  Nature  has  no  love'  cry  men, 
yet  Jesus  was  conscious  that  He  could  not  surpass  in  His  love 
for  Jerusalem  that  love  which  a  hen  has  for  her  chickens  (Luke, 
xiii.  34).  Man  has  no  instance,  in  the  long  roll  of  his  historically 
good  ones,  of  a  love  for  men  like  that  of  the  Son  of  Man ;  yet 
the  Patriot,  the  Brother,  the  Saviour,  in  voicing  His  love  for 
His  fellow-countrymen,  found  the  fittest  parallel  to  His  weeping 
affection  in  the  lowly  love  of  the  mother  hen.  **  As  a  hen  doth 
gather  her  chickens  under  her  wings,"  was  the  measure  which 
He  took  for  His  own  Goodness.  The  Good  in  man,  in  short, 
as  it  stood  uniquely  revealed  in  his  practical  life,  was  everywhere 
surpassed  by  the  Good  in  Nature.  The  most  righteous  of  men 
was  not  so  '  righteous '  as  the  Father.  And  it  is  to  this  Natural 
or  Father-Goodness,  rather  than  to  any  righteousness  to  be 
found  in  man  through  obedience  to  any  known  Laws,  that 
Jesus  constantly  directs  the  eyes  of  the  world  for  a  Standard- 
Good.  The  standard  of  perfection  to  be  found  in  any  known 
laws.  He  saw  to  be  subordinate  and  relative  to  the  higher  Good 
which  was  the  Order  of  Excellence  followed  by  *  Nature.' 
Hence,  to  Jesus,  the  Father-Good  is  The  Good.  And  this 
content  of  goodness  is  the  one  He  always  sets  before  Himself 
to  follow,  in  doing  the  Father's  work.  He  never  calls  Himself 
*  righteous.'  He  has  no  desire  for  such  limited  excellence. 
But  He  is  'the  Good  Shepherd.'  And  'good'  not  'righteous' 
is  His  constant  term  for  His  ideal  of  human  perfection. 

420  The  reason  is  clear.  One  is  only  '  righteous '  for  one's 
self,  but  good  for  others.  Man  obeys  Moral  Laws  in  order 
to  have  himself  secured   in  '  salvation.'     He  cannot  obey  for 
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others,  and  so  make  them  righteous  like  himself  Such 
righteousness  must  be  confined  to  himself,  and  he  can  never 
share  his  righteousness  with  any  one.  To  "  count  for  righteous- 
ness" is  a  fiction  of  priests  and  lawyers.  But  to  be  good  is  to 
give  to  others,  to  sacrifice  one's  self  for  others,  to  be  like 
Nature,  who  gives  to  all  liberally,  upbraiding  not.  Nature 
lays  down  her  Life  in  the  new  life  that  comes  into  the  world, 
and  so  the  seed  is  good  when  it  lays  down  life  in  the  'more 
fruit,'  and  also  Man  is  more  than  righteous,  and  is  Good 
when  he  lays  down  his  life  in  the  'sheep'  and  in  his 
'friends.'  To  be  righteous  is  to  retain;  to  be  good  is  to 
give.  Hence  "scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die,  for 
peradventure  for  the  good  man  some  one  would  even  dare  to 
die"  (Rom.  v.  7).  Goodness  lies  in  the  highest,  in  giving  one's 
self  even  unto  space-being  ;  giving  all  to  the  other  to  the  utmost 
of  What-we-are. 

421.  This    Father -Son -Good   is,   moreover,    but    ultimate 
objective   Good.      It   is   not   Absolute   Good.     The   Common 
Excellence  which  Jesus  finds  for  What-He  is,  for  What-Nature- 
Is,and  for  VVhat-the-Father-Is,  is  His  standard  for  Absolute 
Excellence.      Being    as    an    Ultimate    consciousness;    Space- 
Being;    Being  emptied   of  itself  in  gift   of  itself;   this  is  His 
standard   of  Absolute   Beatitude,  Resultant    Goodness.      And 
per  contra,  Evil  and    Sin,   as  correlatives,   are   resultant  con- 
tradictories   and  opposites  of  Ultimate  Good  which  subsumes 
all  Righteousness  within  itself     And  such  Ultimate  Good    so 
long  as  it  is  relative  to  a  resultant  Evil,  could  never  have  been 
subsumed  under  a  common  consciousness  of  Absolute  Good, 
wherein  no  consciousness  of  Evil  had  been  possible,  had  not 
Jesus,  man's  highest  category  of  Human  Good,  classed  Himself 
as  7iot  Good,  and  thereby  made  it  impossible  for  man  to  define 
Him  as  being  either  Good  or  Evil.     Jesus  thereby  abolished 
all  relativity  of  g;ood  or  evil  as   qualities   of  His   Being,  and 
negated  them  in   an  affirmation  of  I-Am-Being,  in  which  no 
relativity  is  predicable  absolutely. 

422.  We  have  then  to  show  that  just  as  He  subsumed  all 
consciousness  of  the  so-called  relativity  of  Being  and  Non- 
Being  in  His  '  I  Am,'  or  Spirit-Space-Being,  so  in  the  same 
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consciousness  He  revealed  every  Quality  of  Being,  whether 
characterised  as  good  or  evil,  as  finally  abolished,  with  only 
Space-,  or  Is-  or  Whole-Quality  remaining.  This  means  that 
in  such  a  consciousness  Good  may  just  as  well  be  defined  as 
Evil,  and  Evil  as  Good  ;  Perfection  be  styled  Imperfection  and 
Imperfection  Perfection.  Relativity  resting  upon  concepts 
ceases.  We  have  only  His  consciousness  of  Whole-Beatitude, 
Whole-Goodness,  remaining  in  which  no  relativity  of  Good  or 
Evil  can  be  found  or  is  conceivable.  He  Himself  states  it  as 
follows : — 

In  Luke,  xiv.  25-27,  we  read,  "  Now  there  went  with  him 
great  multitudes:  and  he  turned,  and  said  unto  them. 

"If  any  man  oometh  unto  me,  and  hatcth  not  hi^  own 
father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and 
sistcrK,  yea,  and  his  own  life  aUo.  he  cannot  be  my  disciple; 

"Whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  own  cross,  and  come  after 
mc,  cannot  be  my  disdplcL" 

In  stating  this  Ideal  of  Good  for  mankind,  even  tlioujjh  in 
n^ati\*e  language,  Jc:sus  has  at  the  .tame  time  negated  all 
other  forms  of  Good  known  to  men.  In  other  words,  xffhat  mm 
unhftTMlly  haxft  held  to  ^  Go^  is  h^n  cast  intc  a  skadozv  of"  Evil ' 
ichi^k  thfy  art  to  hate.  The  ethical  world  seems  to  be  inverted 
and  the  basis  of  every  juci^^mcnt  of  Good  rendered  impos.siblc. 
Madness  seems  to  have  transpired.  So  it  would  be,  if  man's 
conceptive  basis  of  ethical  judgments  were  absolutely  and  per- 
manently true.  But  this  \s  just  the  question,  and  the  difference 
between  man's,  or  the  world's  ideal  of  Good  and  His,  is  the 
difference  between  the  Relative  and  the  Whole.  The  difference 
is  profound,  and  marks  the  distinction  betvi-een  the  Z.//^-13asis 
of  ethical  judgments  and  the  5/v>^.d^Ba8ts,  or  our  consciousness 
of  Father-Being  and  Whole-Being.  To  man,  to  us,  and  to  all 
the  World,  Lifi  and  all  it  connotes  of  Father,  Mother,  Sisters, 
Brothers,  Wife,  and  Child,  is.  in  general,  tlie  highest  basis  of 
all  our  ethical  judgments.  We  so  account  it  absciute  and/xr^/. 
To  Jesus  it  was  far  from  this  high  standard  It  was  merely  a 
relative  basis.  To  negate  this  consciousness  down  to  the  basis 
of  the  absolute,  or  whole  Is-consdousness,  that  is,  the  Space- 
consciousness,  was^  for  Him,  the  only  possible  one  for  judgment 
of  Good.  All  other  bases  of  Good  were  impossible,  save  as 
the>'  were  relative  and  impermanent 
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423.  At   this  juncture,   in   interpreting   the    above   vcr.scs, 
every  one  de.sire.s  to  introduce  some  qualifying  interpretation 
regarding  this   word  "  Hate,"  in  order  to  break  its  force  and 
harshness,  and  '  unnaturalncss.'    We  are  so  confident  that  to  love 
life  and  kindred  is  the  highest  .standard  of  ethical  judgments 
and  hating  them  to  be  sinfuL     And,  therefore,  it  is  looked  upon 
as  just  a  large  and  hyperbolic  way  of  ^iiyxng, "  lyctiy  thyself.'"    It 
is  assumed  that  Jesus  could  never  run  counter  to  these  deep 
instincts  of  Life  and  Love  which  appear  to  all  as  the  \^iy 
pillars  of  our  well-being,  ai>d  without  which  the  earth  would 
seem  perdition,  and  that,  consequently,  Ifc  is  only  usii^  forcible 
language  to  convey  a  much  milder  meaning.    •*  Surely,"  it  is 
hinted, "it  is  better  rendered  in  St  Matthew's  account,  where 
we  have."  **  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  mere  than  me,  is  not 
worthy  of  me ;  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me 
\^  not  worthy  of  mc "  (Matt  x.  37).    This  certainly  seems  to 
gi\^  a  softer  touch  to  the  deliverance.     But  its  mildness  \%  all 
taken  away  by  the  .statement,  two  verses  before  this  one,  where 
St  Matthew  gives  the  same  doctrine  found  in  St  Luke,  although 
he  puts  it  into  different  words.     It  is  said— *- Think  not  that  I 
came  to  .send  peace  on  the  c^irth.     I  came  not  to  send  peace, 
but  a  .sword     For  I  came  to  set  a  man  <U  variarut  against  his 
father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the  daughter- 
in-law  against  her  mother-in-law,  and  a  man's  foes  shall  be 
they  of  his  own  household/' 

We  cannot  make  any  mistakes  here  as  to  the  meaning  of 
Jesus,  If  His  purj>osc  and  action  arc  to  be  judged  Good,  then 
His  basis  of  that  judgment  must  be  .sought  for  deeper*  than 
Home,  Homc-ties.  and  that  Lifi  which  is  common  to  all  its 
members.  A  man's  foes  are  to  be  of  his  own  houscl>ol<l,  and 
this  is  just  the  same  statement,  "  Hate  his  father."  \i).  different 
terminology.  Moreover,  the  weight  of  authority  seems  to  incline 
rnoTc  to  the  side  of  Luke  than  to  that  of  Matthew.  Dr  Ew  A. 
Abbott,  for  example,  in  referring  to  the  'double  tradition'  of 
these  two  Gospels,  Luke  and  Matthew,  says,  "  Luke  appears  to 
ha\^  the  older  version  when  he  retains  (Luke.  xiv.  26)  *  hate  his 
father ' "  {Emyc.  Bib.  "  GospcU."  %  19).  There  seems  to  be  littfe 
posMble  doubt  that  Jesus  did  use  the  term,  which  can  only  be 
translated  "  hate."  It  is  indeed  but  a  variant  of  the  same 
deliberate  renuiKiation  demanded  by  Jesus,  and  which  is  set 
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out  in  all  its  severity  by  all  the  Synoptists  as  well  as  by  St  John. 
"  If  any  man  would  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and 
take  up  his  own  cross  daily,  and  follow  me.  For  whosoever 
would  save  his  life  (soul)  shall  lose  it,  but  whosoever  shall  lose 
his  life  for  my  sake,  the  same  shall  save  it "  (Matt.  xvi.  24,  25  ; 
Mark,  viii.  34,  35  ;  Luke,  ix.  23,  26;  John,  xii.  25). 

424.  What,  then,  does  this  mean  ?  How  does  Jesus  under- 
stand it,  and  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  grasp  it?  In  His  con- 
sciousness, its  net  worth  appears  to  be  that  the  Good  which 
men  will  obtain  by  following  Him  is  so  great  and  absolutely 
Good,  that  all  other  conceivable  things  which  the  world  in 
its  judgments  holds  to  be  Good,  life  itself  not  excepted,  are 
only  fit  to  be  completely  abandoned  and  even  'hated'  for 
its  sake.  Behind  His  deliverance,  and  fundamentally,  is  the 
great  consciousness  in  Him  of  a  far  higher  Imperative  of  action 
than  the  one  which  they,  and  all  the  world,  knew  and  followed, 
and  which  becomes  the  basis  for  His  negation  of  their  loves 
of  Home  and  dearer  loved  ones.  There  is  for  Him  an 
absolute  Imperative  which  above  and  behind  all  Life  and 
Life-Relativities,  asserts  its  sway,  and  compels  a  reversal  of 
that  judgment  in  man  by  which  he  conceives  *good*  and 
*evil.'  In  its  presence,  all  home  and  kindred  relationships, 
the  tenderest  bonds  of  human  heart  with  human  heart,  were 
not  to  be  counted  *  good '  at  all,  but  mere  evanescent  relations 
to  be  hated  if  needs  must ;  and  this  means  that  while  from 
the  standard  of  popular  judgment  these  were  'Good,'  from 
the  standard  of  His  judgment  they  were  '  Evils.'  If  their  judg- 
ment had  been  based  on  an  absolute  and  unnegatable  conscious- 
ness, this  reversal  of  judgment  could  not  have  been  possible,  of 
course,  and  the  appeal  of  Jesus  would  have  fallen  dead  to 
the  world.  On  the  contrary,  the  world  has  proved  its  own 
inmost  consciousness  to  be  in  harmony  with  His,  in  that 
it  has  endorsed  His  judgment  as  the  higher  one ;  and  this 
judgment  may  be  considered  the  highest  which  is  known  to 
men  at  the  present  hour,  and  the  one  which  perhaps  men 
are  striving  most  to  realise  in  practical,  daily  life. 

425.  We  must  remember  that  Jesus  is  facing  the  ideal  of 
His  auditors,  viz.,  "  Love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy" 
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(Matt.  V.  43).     Their  common  life  was  dominated  by  it.     He 
surpassed  it  by  His  injunction,  "  Love  your  enemies,  and  pray 
for  them  that  persecute  you."     They  were  to  do  this  to  be  like 
their  Father  in  heaven.     He  made  no  difference  between  just 
and  unjust,  evil  and  good ;  for.  His  basis  of  judgment  being 
Life,  and    not    Nationality,  He    rose   above   the   difference   of 
'  neighbour '  and  '  enemy,'  in  order  to  regard  every  one  as  *  sons 
of  their  Father  in  heaven,'  and  every  one  as  Good  in  that  they 
possessed  His  own  Life.     Their  judgments  of '  evil '  and  'good,' 
'just'  and  'unjust'  were  not  binding  upon  Him,  and  he  had  no 
such   endorsement   of  such   judgments    in    His   treatment    of 
either,  and  He  proved  thereby  that  nothing  that  man  conceives, 
judges,  or  decides  to  be  'good '  or  '  evil '  need  be  considered  an 
absolutely  true  judgment.      And    in   this,   so   far,   the   Father 
ignored   human    judgment,  and,   in    truth,   did    not   judge   at 
all.     Such  human  judgments  were  reduced  to  space-clearness  in 
Him,  for  whereas  they  saw  Evil  He  saw  Good.     And  to  reduce 
all  such  relative  judgments   of  'good'   and  'evil,'   'just'  and 
'unjust,'  to  their  space-nothingness  was  to   become  "sons  of 
their  Father  in  heaven." 

It  is,  then,  but  a  higher  application  of  the  same  space- 
consciousness  which  He  seeks  for  their  judgments  concerning 
Father,  Mother,  Sisters,  and  Brothers,  Wife,  Children,  and  Life. 
He  naturally  assumes  that  the  people  will  judge  Him  to  a  more 
inferior  place  than  these  in  their  affections.  He  assumes  that 
they  will  place  Him  second,  at  least,  to  such  relationships,  and 
plead  to  first  bury  the  father,  and  to  take  farewell  of  those  at 
home  before  following  Him  (Luke,  ix.  57-62).  This  must  not 
be.  Such  relations  and  relatives  must  actually  have  no 
existence  between  them  and  Himself  They  are  really  to 
hate  them  out  of  existence.  They  are  to  be  reduced  to  zero, 
to  space-clearness,  and  instead  of  being  judged  as  'good,'  to 
be  judged  as  '  evils.' 

426.  This  is  a  long  way  towards  the  abolition  of  relationship 
in  attaining  the  Absolute  Good.  Still  it  is  only  a  further  step, 
and  not  complete  negation.  A  man  may  negate  every  one  of 
these  relationships  and  yet  place  his  own  life  before  the 
Master's  demand.  He  might  place  his  life  as  the  dividing 
'difference'  between  himself  and  Jesus.     Jesus  asks,  therefore, 
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that  man  shall  negate  even  this  standard  of  '  good '  for  himself, 
and  regard  even  Life  as  evil  by  comparison.  He  asks  man 
voluntarily  to  take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  Him.  Now 
this  is  the  root  of  the  matter.  For  it  implies  the  judgment  by 
Jesus,  "Life  is  not  the  Absolute  Good."  They  are  to  come 
under  a  process  of  Death.  But  this,  again,  is  to  say  that  Death 
itself  is  a  '  Good.'  It  is  to  directly  negate  the  judgment  of  the 
world,  which  has  judged  Death  as  '  evil.'  Jesus  tears  up  the 
standard  of  this  decision,  and  cleans  away  that  relationship 
between  Life  and  Death  which  has  been  held  through  all  time 
by  the  judgment  of  Man.  He  Himself  rises  above  this 
relationship,  and  affirms  absolutely  that  it  is  Good  to  May 
down '  life.  So  vastly  in  harmony  is  the  "  Father  in  heaven  " 
with  this  negation  of  such  relativity,  that  He  loves  Jesus 
for  so  negating  His  life.  And  of  course  it  is  upon  the  basis 
of  this  judgment  that  He  names  Himself  Good.  "  I  am  the 
Good  Shepherd,  the  good  shepherd  giveth,  or  layeth  down  his 
life  for  the  sheep."  The  world  said  it  was  wrong  to  sacrifice 
such  life  for  such  lives.  It  was  believed  that  the  one  life  was 
more  valuable  than  the  other.  Relationship  in  this  matter  was 
not  to  be  overturned.  It  was  absolute!  Jesus  rather  sees 
the  true  value  to  lie  in  the  laying  down  of  life,  however  valuable, 
for  the  well-being  of  others,  and  in  not  retaining  it  for  one's 
self.  Such  life  is  given  to  be  given  as  the  Father  has  given. 
And  giving  the  Life  to  all.  He  also  gave  the  Meast'  His  own 
highest  gift-value. 

427.  For  Jesus  disclaims  originating  this  conception  of 
Good.  In  all  the  relativities  of  Life  and  Death,  He  professes 
to  follow  the  Father.  //  is  the  Cosmic  Process  which  He  finds 
as  the  Example  to  Himself  in  laying  down  His  life,  and  in 
doing  so  He  has  no  sense  of  losing  Life.  He  is  rather  taking 
Life  again.  Death  is  therefore  a  Good.  For  all  Nature  is  seen 
to  give  up  all  of  itself,  life  and  all,  to  man,  to  animal,  to  plant,  to 
the  world ;  for  human  good,  for  animal  good,  for  plant  good,  for 
universal  good  ;  and  this  higher  process  must  be  the  true  course 
of  well-being  for  man,  and  for  all,  to  follow.  And,  clearly, 
except  the  grain  of  wheat  fell  into  the  ground  and  died,  it 
could  not  bring  forth  fruit.  Its  death  is  the  preceding  'good' 
to  the  fruit-good.     Therefore  if  we  have  received  all  freely  laid 
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down,  we  must  give  all  freely.     Life  has  been  laid  down  in  us 
in  order  that  we  should  Be.     But  Life  itself  is  not  the  absolute 
Good     It  is  What  or  Who  lays  it  down.     And  being  a  Way  of 
Life,  the  Imperative  that  asks  all  to  follow  must  be  a  Father 
How  else  could  we  have  such  Life-Being  ?     Death,  therefore,  or 
aying  down  life,  is  not  merely  expiring.     It  is  where  relative 
World-Life   rises   into   Cosmic-Life,   abolishing   the   relativity 
that  divides  them,  and  Man-life  is  seen  to  be  One  with  Father 
Life,  or  the  Life-Source  which  is  universal.     Jesus  thus  asks 
the  world  to  follow  Him,  not  upon  the  mere  basis  of  His  own 
arbitrary  command    but  on  the  basis  of  What-He-Is,  as  that 
«;/././.  has  been  laid  down  in  What-He-Is  by  The  Father-Source 
Not  He  Himself  is  the  Highest  Good,  but  the  Father     Men 
are  asked  to  follow  Himself  in  order  that  thereby  they  may 

5  r  '^^n^f"^"'     "'^^^'^  commandment  received  I  from  my 
Father  "  (John,  X.  17,  18).  ^ 

428.  And  it  is  here  where  Jesus  unites  the   Good  and  the 
Righteous   for  the   Cosmic- ^..^  is   also   Y^^h^r- Righteousness 
and  in  obeying  the  moral  '  command '  of  the  Father  He  is  at 
the  same  time  obedient  to  cosmic  Natural   Law.     And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  His  consciousness  of  His  own  personal 
Goodness  was  one  identical  with  the  goodness  of  the  Universe 
His  own  personal  excellence  equates  itself  in   His  conscious* 
ness   with  the    Excellence   of   Nature,    and,   consequently    it 
IS    fitting  that    He    should    express    it   in  ,  terms    of  Nature 
Lvery  other  connotation  would  have  falsified  its  truth      There* 
for  He  says,  "  I   am  the  Bread  of  Life,"  where  '  bread '  and 
life     far   transcend    all    individual,  or   'personal'   limits    and 
connote  a  Good  which,  both  in  material  and  vital  significance 
applies  universally.     This  is  proved  in  the  fact  that  He  forbids^ 
our   limiting   His   consciousness   to    the   Earth   only    for    He 
repeats  it  in  more  general  terms  still,  "  I  am  the  Bread  which 
came  down  out  of  Heaven^     And  still  further  to  link  up  both 
bread    and  '  life '  in  an  identity.  He  affirms,  "  I  am  the'^S^ 
^;^^^  which  came  down  out  of  heaven";  and  finally,  to  leave 
no  doubt  tliat  His  own  personality  equates  with  this  Universal 

t'h?  hf'^  r 'u'  ^'  "''"''''  "  ^^"'P'  ^^  '^'  '^'  fl^^h  and  drink 
the  blood  of  the  son  of  man,  fe  have  not  life  in  yourselves  " 
Yet  they  had  life  !     But  He  means  that  what  they  co^et  or 
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judge  as  Life,  is  an  imperfect  judgment.  It  is  also  important 
to  observe  that  He  affirms  the  same  capacity  for  this  Good 
in  every  man  as  in  Himself,  for  "  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and 
drinketh  my  blood  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,"  where  both 
'personalities'  are  united  in  one  Life.  He  then  completes  His 
conception  of  Cosmical  Good,  by  including  Father,  Son,  and 
Man  in  its  fulness ;  or  Heaven  and  Earth.  For  "  As  the 
living  Father  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that 
eateth  me,  he  also  shall  live  because  of  me "  (John,  vi.  57). 
Father,  Son,  Man  ;  or.  Heaven  and  Earth,  are  united  on  a 
basis  of  common  Life^  the  highest  conception  of  Cosmical  Good. 

429.  His  consciousness  of  being  one  in  Excellence  with  all 
that  is  conceivably  Good  in  heaven  and  on  earth  is  one  that 
is  rampant  in  Jesus,  and  we  have  it  expressed  in  terms  of 
natural  Good  again  and  again.  "  I  am  the  Light  of  the  World." 
"  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life."  "  I  am  the  Resur- 
rection and  the  Life."  "  I  am  the  Vine,"  where  the  terms  of 
excellence  are  all  general,  and  representative  of  what  is  Good 
in  heaven  and  earth.  And  it  is  clear  that  it  is  because  the 
term  Father  is  the  only  possible  one  which  could  embrace  and 
comprehend  in  its  connotations  all  that  this  heavenly  and 
earthly  Good  contains  for  Man,  that  it  is  selected  by  Jesus  to 
concrete  Personal  and  Impersonal  excellence  in  Earth  and 
Heaven  in  one  identical  Being.  It  is  the  same  Cosmic  Good 
which  is  given  in  the  Synoptists,  in  most  of  the  parables,  and 
implied  in  His  'Works,'  although  the  identity  of  Jesus  and 
Nature  on  a  common  basis  of  Life  as  the  highest  definition  of 
this  Good  is  not  so  clearly  marked.  It  is  undoubtedly  given 
in  such  a  sentence  as,  "  For  whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me 
and  of  my  words  in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation,  the 
Son  of  Man  also  shall  be  ashamed  of  him,  when  He  cometh  in 
the  glory  of  His  Father  with  the  holy  angels"  (Mark,  viii.  38). 
All  that  is  judged  best  in  heaven  and  earth  is  likewise  stated 
in  the  sentence,  "  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of 
God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein'' 
(Mark,  x.  15).  And  the  unity  of  such  Cosmic  Goodis  expressed 
in  the  tinitj  of  Cosmic  Being  implied  in  the  words,  "  Whosoever 
shall  receive  one  of  such  little  children  in  my  name,  receiveth 
me,  and  whosoever  receiveth  me,  receiveth  not  me,  but   Him 
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that  sent  me  "  (Mark,  ix.  37) ;  which  is  just  John's  '*  I  and  the 
Father  are  One,"  given  in  fuller  detail  and  gradation  of  conscious 
Unity  of  Bemg.  It  is  this  consciousness  of  immeasurable 
Goodness  m  Jesus  which  underlies  Peter's  cry,  "  Depart  from 
me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord  " ;  and  Thomas's,  "  My  Lord 
and  my  God  ";  the  Centurion's,  "Lord,  trouble  not  thyself-  for 
I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldest  come  under  my  roof"  and 
many  similar  instances.  The  Cosmic  consciousness  of  His  own 
Good  was  shared  by  all  that  knew  Him.  It  was  the  veritableness 
of  such  a  consciousness,  indeed,  which  rendered  it  possible  for 
Him  to  say,  and  for  His  disciples  to  believe,  that  He  and  the 
Father  were  identical  in  being,  and  that  when  He  was  seen  the 
Father  was  also  seen. 

430.  This  matter  being  clear  to  us,  we  have  now  to  remember 
that  all  that  man,  any  man,  realises  of  himself  through  his  experi- 
ence, either  as  good  or  evil,  just  or  unjust,  is  but  a  realisation 
of  that  potentiality  which  he  Is,  and  that  all  that  he  so  realises 
of  himself  is,  and  can  only  be,  the  basis  of  all  he  realises  '  God  ' 
or   Highest   Good,   to   be.      It  is   this  consciousness   in  Jesus 
which  evokes  from   Him  the  judgment,  "O  righteous  Father, 
the  world  knew  thee  not,  but   I   knew  thee."     Looking  back 
over    the    great    past    of    the    world,   He    saw    no    conscious 
expression  in  the  history  of  mankind  of  a  knowledge  of  God 
commensurate   with   that  consciousness  of  Good  which  He  had 
realised  zn   His  own  experience  of  Hirnself     A   realisation   of 
God  there  had  been  undoubtedly  made  in  the  past,  but  as  it 
was  an  inadequate  judgment  of  Being  based  upon  an  insuffi- 
cient interpretation  of  the  Potentiality  man  was,  the  'know- 
ledge   of  such  'God'  was  as  imperfect  as   man's   knowledge 
of  himself     Man  was  only  conscious  of  himself  as  possessing 
power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  such  like,  in  limited  degree,  and 
he  invested  his  '  God '  with  the  same  qualities  under  a  limitless 
aspect.     He  also  endowed  his  '  God  '  with  life  like  himself,  and 
named  'God 'the  "Living  God,"  but  he  did  not  identify  the 
Lite  of  God  with  his  own  life.     It  was  not  God's  life  which  ran 
m  his  own  veins ;  and  God  as  thus  born  in  man,  a  man,  God- 
Man,  Father-Child,  he  did  not  realise.     God  and  man  to  him 
were  distinct  and   isolated  beings,  and  related,  and  far  from 
oeing  One.     Law,  therefore,  was  the  tie  between  them,  and  not 
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Life.  Therefore,  Jesus  rightly  declared  that  the  world  had  never 
known  God,  or  rather,  had  never  known  the  Father-God,  but 
only  a  God-Being  which  held  a  lower  relation  to  mankind  than 
the  child  to  its  father.  And  advancing  beyond  this  imperfect 
conception,  He  built  His  God-Being  on  the  basis  of  Father- 
Being,  a  true  natural  relationship ;  and  thereby  realised  through 
His  consciousness  of  the  Life-Potentialities  of  man,  the  "God- 
Father"  who  must  be  identical  with  Man-Being  on  such  a 
basis  of  Life-Potentiality.  Jesus  bound  heaven  and  earth  in 
one  with  the  chord  of  Life.  He  thereby  also  confirmed  them 
in  an  identical  potentiality  of  Good.  All  connotations  of 
excellence  were  thenceforth  sublated  in  this  consciousness 
of  Universal  or  Cosmic  Good,  and,  consequently,  the  Father 
was  *  righteous,'  His  name  was  '  hallowed,'  and  he  was  to  be 
worshipped  *  in  spirit  and  truth.' 

431,  But  we  have  seen  that  the  consciousness  of  Father-Being, 
even  when  including  "heaven  and  earth,"  does  not  exhaust 
in  Jesus  His  Ultimate  consciousness  of  Being.  He  has  a  higher 
consciousness  in  the  experience  of  Himself  than  can  be  fulfilled 
by  the  Z//^-basis  of  the  Cosmos.  This  consciousness  of  What- 
He-Is  transcends  all  the  connotations  of  Life,  and  Life-giving, 
or  Universal  Fatherhood.  It,  consequently,  also  transcends  all 
connotations  of  F'ather-  or  Qo^mxc-Good.  For  no  consciousness 
that  man  possesses  of  the  Universe-Being  ever  interprets  to 
himself  his  consciousness  of  Whole-Being,  and  never  interprets 
to  himself,  therefore,  his  consciousness  of  Whole- 6"^^^,  that  is  to 
say,  the  6*^(7^  which  has  no  possible  hint  in  it  of  a  possible  'evil' 
or* sin.'  Jesus  required  His  "I  am,"  or  Space-Consciousness, 
to  concrete  this  consciousness.  And  when  this  consciousness 
is  present  He  then  realises  that  Cosmic-,  or  Father- 6^^^^, 
is  transcended  even  as  is  Fa.ther-Being ;  and  then  also  He 
expresses  Himself  as  Not-Good. 

This  consciousness  is  given  in  the  following  passage 
(Mark,  x.   17-22): — 

"  And  as  he  was  going  forth  into  the  way,  there  ran  one  to 
him,  and  kneeled  to  him,  and  asked  him.  Good  Master,  what 
shall  I  do  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life?  And  Jesus  said  unto 
him,  Why  callest  thou  me  good?  none  is  good  save  one,  God." 

Jesus  here  places  Himself,  good  beyond  all  words  though 
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He  is,  merely  in  relation  to '  God,'  who  alone  is  Good.  He  desires 
plainly  not  to  be  characterised  as  Good.  He  reproves  this  rich 
young  man  for  designating  Him  as  Good.  He  strictly  judges 
that  only  One  is  Good.  The  words  are  actually  believed  to 
have  been,  "  Call  thou  me  not  Good." 

What   then  are  we  to  understand  by  this  position?     The 
judgment   of  all   times   has   set  this   Man  at  the  head  of  all 
things   which   have   been   conceived   to  be  Good.     He  is   the 
standard  Good   One   for  all   men.     The   noblest,  the  holiest 
confess  themselves   unworthy  to   be   named   with    Him      His' 
example  of  Good  is  the  despair  of  the  most  ideally  good  lives 
The  highest  characters,  either  in  common  life  or  in  the  Great 
Literatures,  are  comparative  daubs  of  perfection  when  brought 
mto  His  presence.     And    this   being  the   case,  one   naturally 
expects  that  He,  at  least,  will  be  true  to  that  consciousness  of 
Cosmic-Good  which   He  evinces  so  strongly,  and  thus   accept 
conscientiously  as  a  true  judgment  the  designation  of  '  Good 
Master.'      How   can    we   even   think  Good,  or   how   shall   we 
imagine  what  is  Good,  if  He  be  not  Good?     Yet  His  words 
cannot  be  put  aside.     "  There  is  none  good  save  One   God  " 
This   means  then   that  all  the  judged  conceptions  of  Good 
which  the   world   has   known   are  not  based  on   an   absolute 
standard,  and  may  be,  relatively,  as   truly  *  evils '   as   *  goods  * 
We  have  just  seen  how  Jesus  Himself  asks  men  to  hate  those 
things  which  the  world  has  from  the  beginning  judged  to  be 
Its  grandest  treasures  of  Good.     But   the  whole   world    itself. 
He  declared,  \s   not   good   in  comparison  with   the  'soul,'  or 
'life'   of  man.      Still,   one   expects    that   when,  in   preference 
to  all  that  is  nearest  and  dearest,  and  the  whole  world  itself 
He  asks   us   to  follow  Himself,  He    Himself,  at  least,  should 
profess    to    be    that    absolute  standard   of  Good    which    He 
abolished  everywhere  else.     Yet  here  He  makes  Himself  only 
a  relative  Good,  like  all  the  rest ;  nay,  as  not  deserving  to  be 
called   Good   at   all ;   affirming  that  there  is  only  One   Good 
*  God.'  ' 

432.  In  actual  fact,  the  consciousness  of  *  God '  here  is  a 
realisation  of  Jesus  Himself /«  His  consciousness  of  Spirit- Being ; 
and  His  consciousness  of  being  not  good  is  likewise  a  true 
realisation   of  that  absence  of  any   consciousness  of  goodness 
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in  His  and  our  conception  of  Spirit-Being.  'God'  as  Spirit 
has  no  relativity  absolutely,  and  we  cannot  predicate  of  such 
Being  either  quality  of  Good  or  Evil.  Our  consciousness  of 
such  Being  is  swept  clean  of  all  predicates  save  Is.  And  this 
Is  is  the  highest  equivalent  of  'good'  in  His  definition  of 
*God.'  If  we  affirm  any  predicates  of  such  Spirit-Being,  it 
can  only  be  '  good,'  but  not  as  correlative  to  some  Other  who 
is  Evil,  for  this  Spirit-Being  is  Whole-Being.  The  term  is 
solely  equivalent  to  Is :  Space-Being,  of  which,  as  we  repeat, 
we  cannot  predicate  either  Good  or  Evil. 

What  we  really  have  in  the  facts  as  Jesus  states  them,  is 
His  consciousness  of  His  own  and  of  God-being.  It  is  an 
*  I  am '  consciousness.  And  of  God  alone  is  Good  predicated. 
But  if  we  take  His  meaning  to  be  ^/uit  God  and  He  are 
absolutely  isolated  in  Being,  we  are  also  compelled  to  accept 
that  God  alone  being  Good,  Jesus  Himself  is  Evil,  and  that 
all  men  are  Evil,  and  that  heaven  and  earth  are  Evil.  When 
God  is  postulated  as  absolutely  separated  from  each  being,  and 
the  sole  Being  who  is  good,  we  cannot  find  Him  to  be  identical 
being  with  any  being,  and  like  Kant  with  the  *  soul,'  we  are 
forced  to  regard  God  as  a  '  Thing-in-Himself,'  and  all  other 
things  as  '  things-in-themselves,'  and  all  things  as  Evil, — judg- 
ments which  clearly  run  false  to  our  Consciousness  of  What-we- 
are,  Space-Being. 

433.  The  consciousness  of  Jesus  here  is  therefore  His*  I  am' 
consciousness,  in  its  double  content  of  '  Man-person '  to  the  rich 
young  man,  and  "I-Being"  to  Himself.  To  the  youth  He  is 
a  related  being,  and  Good  beyond  all  words.  To  Himself,  He 
is  unrelated,  and  is  neither  good  nor  evil.  As  the  '  Man-person,' 
He  is  so  "poor  in  spirit"  that  He  realises  Himself  as  Space. 
He  is  nothing  of  such  Good.  He  is  Whole-Being  in  God- 
Being;  He  Is;  but  He  is  not  'Good,'  because  neither  Good 
nor  Evil  can  be  predicated  of  Himself  The  true  conception 
of  '  God,'  moreover,  can  only  be  of  Space-Being,  if  we  are  to 
escape  from  the  inevitable  'Thing-in-Itself  And  Space-Being 
is  the  sole  basis  in  us  for  any  judgment  of  Whole-Good,  for  good 
cannot  be  predicated  absolutely  of  anything  except  what- Is,  and 
only  the  Is-consciousness  is  given  in  our  consciousness  of  Space. 
All  that  Is  comes  back  to  the  Space-Consciousness  for  absolute 
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assurance  of  its  Being.  Therefore,  when  Jesus  implies  that  He  is 
not  Good,  He  negates  the  young  man's  assumed  relative  Jesus- 
person.  He  is  as  such  so  "  poor  in  spirit  "  as  to  be  nothing ;  but  in 
being  Nothing  He  is  Space-Being,  and  is  Whole-Being  in  '  God.' 
So  long  as  He  refers  Himself  to  the  '  Man,'  to  Life,  to  the  World, 
and  to  The  Father,  He  accepts  relationship  and  its  correspond- 
ing '  good  '  and  *  evil ' ;  but  when  absolutely  termed  '  Good '  He 
denies  the  relativity  and  stands  in  His  "  I  Am  "  consciousness, 
as  above  all  Relationship,  and  therefore  beyond  all  relative 
qualities  of  Being.  He  really  ascends  in  His  "  I  Am  "  conscious- 
ness above  the  sphere  of  Life  and  Death,  Good  and  Evil,  Love 
or  Hate,  Man  and  the  Father,  Sex-Being  and  Person-Being; 
and  with  Him  we  stand  in  that  Presence  of  which  we  have  no 
consciousness  save  that  of  Space,  Is,  or  *  God ' ;  and  as  this  is 
the  consciousness  of  What-we-are,  we  are  conscious  with  Him 
of  Whole -Being,  and  Whole-Good,  in  which  no  possible  con- 
sciousness of  evil  can  enter.  Jesus,  therefore,  in  maintaining 
that  only  Is-Being,  or  *  God,'  is  Good,  also  sustained  the  world- 
old  judgment  that  there  is  "  Good  in  everything,"  seeing  that 
Everything  Is.  All  of  the  limited  Goodness  which  He 
predicates  concerning  Himself  in  His  relation  to  The  Father, 
or  Heaven  and  Earth,  is  transcended  also ;  and  Goodness 
sublimed,  or  Absolute  Beatitude,  is  our  remaining  conscious- 
ness of  Him. 

434.  We  seem  now  to  have  a  more  connected  view  of  the  ever- 
widening  process  by  which  Jesus  arrives  at  His  conception  of 
absolute  Good,  absolute  Beatitude,  or  that  poorness  of  spirit,  that 
'Nothingness,'  which  is  equated  with  all-blessedness,  or  'the 
kingdom  of  heaven.'  Under  the  sublime  consciousness  of 
Whole-Reality,  His  grand  purpose  is  clearly  to  teach  Being,  as 
Whole-Truth,  to  Men  who  have  yet  no  other  conception  of 
Being,  in  their  consciousness  of  themselves,  than  as  being 
separate  fragments  or  parts  of  Reality.  He  then  accepts  the 
common  judgment  of  men  as  to  relative  values,  though  not  their 
judgment  of  absolute  and  final  permanence  of  such,  and  proceeds 
to  transcend  them  by  a  judgment  higher  and  higher,  until  He 
equates  Being  with  Blessedness.  For  example,  He  negates  the 
sparrow-value  in  substantiating  the  Human  value  (Matt.  x.  31). 
Nay,  He   negates   everything    in   the   world,  and   the    "whole 
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world "  itself,  to   establish    that  of  the   human  *  soul '   or   life 
(Mark,  viii.  36).     But  the  world  holds  higher  values  than  those 
based  on  sparrow  levels.     There  are  fathers,  mothers,  sisters, 
brothers,  children,  wives,  friends,  and  these  He  negates  by  the 
higher  value  of  following  Himself.     And,  again,  He  is  "The 
Father,"  or  Good,  cosmically,  being  the   Light  of  the  world ; 
Bread   coming    down  from    heaven ;    Life-Giver ;     the    Good 
Shepherd  that  gives   His  Life  for  the  sheep.     But  even  this 
vast  personal  **  Good  "  is  relative  and  not  absolute,  for,  finally, 
He  empties  Himself  as  a  '  Good  '  in  order  to  affirm  that  not  He 
but  *God'  alone  is  Good.     All  else,  Himself  included,  is  con- 
sequently relatively  Evil.     But  *  God  '  is  *  Spirit,'  and  can  only 
be  conceived  under  the  space-consciousness.     Therefore,  what 
Jesus  does  is  to  leave  the  human   mind  no  category  by  which 
Absolute,  or  Whole- Good,  can  be  conceived  save  as  Space-Being. 
He  abolishes  all  particular  good,  even  when  it  embraces  earth 
and  heaven,  to  affirm  Whole-Good.     Beyond  every  'difference' 
of  Good  and  Evil,  in  heaven  and  earth,  He  still  finds  a  broader 
and  more  comprehensive  basis  of  Blessedness,  or  Good,  till,  as 
Whole,  this  quality  is  sublated  in  Is, '  Spirit-Person,'  i.e.  Space- 
Being,  or  'God.'     And,  finally,  this    Space-Being   is   affirmed 
absolutely   in    His,   ours,  and   every  consciousness   as   Same- 
Being  with  What.we-are,  or  all  that  has  content  in  our  "  /  am'' 
In  this  consciousness  the  judgment  of  *  Good '  is  seen  to  rise, 
and,  passing  through  all  conceptual  Relativity,  again  sets  in  it. 
And  as  in  the   course   of  its    rise   this  judgment   creates  the 
corresponding  quality  of  '  Evil,'  so  with  its  sublation  in  a  con- 
sciousness of  Whole-Being,   Evil  also  becomes  an  impossible 
predicate  in  Being.     And  thus  by  showing  that  every  human 
judgment  or  concept  of  either  Good  or  Evil  was  capable  of 
being   transcended,  Jesus   proved   the   falsity  of  the   assumed 
absolute  basis  for  such  judgments,  and  in  the  Space-Judgment, 
I,  Is,  *God,'  found   all   such   relative  judgments   negated   by 
an  unnegatable  affirmation  of  Whole-Good. 

435.  The  *I  am'  consciousness  is  thus  the  true  solvent  of 
every  judgment  of  relative  Good  and  Evil.  It  is  upon  the 
primary  basis  of  the  "  I  am  Man  "  consciousness  that  all  such 
judgments  are  reared,  and  it  is  the  "  I  am "  consciousness 
which    decreates    them   as   qualities,   in   the   consciousness   of 
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Being  which  declares  itself  independently  of  all  qualities. 
The  Is-consciousness  of  the  Space-*  self  knows  of  no  such 
relativities.  It  is  impossible  to  find  either  a  conscious- 
ness of  '  Good '  or  of  *  Evil '  in  our  consciousness  of  Space, 
whether  that  consciousness  yields  a  conceptive  *God'  or 
'Self  And  as  this  consciousness  of  Space,  as  ultimate  for 
both  '  God '  and  *  Self,'  gives  the  most  concrete  undeniable 
affirmative  of  both  'God'  and  'Self  as  Whole-Being,  all 
assertions  cease  and  determine  which  bear  that  the  qualities 
of  Good  and  Evil  are  absolute  in  their  relativity,  and  never 
to  be  annulled  under  any  circumstances,  in  any  consciousness, 
here  or  Hereafter. 

436.  The  same  process  by  which  Jesus  transcends  all  forms 
of  relative  '  personal-Being '  is  that  by  which  He  also  transcends 
all  relativity  of '  personal '  qualities.  Our  '  Good '  and  '  Evil '  are 
creations  of  the  human  judgment,  and  cannot  be  shown  to  be 
based  elsewhere  than  in  the  human  judgment.  Jesus  therefore 
correctly  lays  His  finger  upon  the  Origin  of  Evil  when  He  says, 
"  That  which  proceedeth  out  of  the  man ;  that  defileth  the  man. 
For  from  within,  out  of  the  hearts  of  men,  evil  thoughts  proceed, 
fornications,  thefts,  murders,  adulteries,  covetings,  wickednesses, 
deceit,  lasciviousness,  an  evil  eye,  railing,  pride,  foolishness. 
All  these  evil  things  proceed  from  within,  and  defile  the  man  " 
(Mark,  vii.  2023). 

These  are  representative  evils,  but  absoluteness  of  being  is 
not  predicated  of  them.  They  arise  out  of  human  judgments, 
relative  to  what  another  has  done,  and  no  such  judgment  is 
absolute.  Evil  has  no  absolute  reference,  as  a  consequence,  and, 
therefore,  the  judgment  of  Jesus,  given  in  the  following  words, 
reiterates  once  more  the  final  decision  with  regard  to  His 
consciousness  as  to  the  Origin  of  Evil.  He  asks  particular 
attention  to  His  statement,  to  which  He  seems  to  attach  great 
importance.  "  Hear  me,  all  of  you,"  He  says,  "  and  understand. 
There  is  nothing  from  without  the  man,  that  going  into  him  can 
defile  him,  but  the  things  which  proceed  out  of  the  man,  are 
those  that  defile  him"  (Mark,  vii.  15).  He  again  emphasises 
that  "  the  Heart "  is  the  precise  focal  centre  of  this  defilement. 
"  Whatsoever  from  without  goeth  into  the  man,  it  cannot  defile 
him,  because  it  goeth  not  into  his  heart."    "  For  from  within, 
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out  of  the   heart,"  etc.     "  All  these  evil  things  proceed  from 
within''  etc. 

Jesus  seems  to  have  placed  the  weightiest  emphasis  upon 
this  teaching,  for  He  not  only  calls  attention  to  it  by  a  solemn 
injunction  "Hear  me,"  but  in  three  statements  (Mark,  vii.  15, 
18,  19-21)  the  same  fact  is  insisted  upon.  He  upbraids  His 
disciples  for  not  understanding  it  (v.  18).  'Good'  and  'evil' 
proceed /r^;//  the  human  heart,  or  as  Luke  puts  it,  "The  good 
man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  that 
which  IS  goody  and  the  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  bringeth 
forth  that  which  is  evil :  for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
his  mouth  speaketh  "  (Luke,  vi.  45).  Good  and  evil  are  not  seen 
by  Jesus  beyond  the  "treasures,"  or  the  things  laid  up  in  the 
heart  of  man.  They  are  products  of  imperfect  and  limited 
judgment.  They  are  conceptual  creations,  and  have  no  absol- 
ute validity,  nor  any  reference  to  Absolute  Being.  Neither 
Good  nor  Evil,  as  man  has  conceived  them,  has  absolute  Reality. 

The  experience  of  Jesus  Himself  under  judgment  is  perhaps 
the  best  proof  of  these  statements.  He  was  judged  to  be  so 
evil  as  to  be  the  Absolute  Evil :  the  Prince  of  Evil.  Did  this 
judgment  rest  upon  Absolute  Reality?  Had  it  any  validity 
in  Absolute  Reality?  What  was  its  highest  reference?  Had 
it  any  other  origin  save  the  '  heart '  of  Man,  taking  '  heart '  to 
be  representative  of  all  a  man  counts  to  be  ?  It  simply  arose 
in  the  finite  judgment  of  man,  and  the  judgment  of  man  could 
sublate  it  in  a  contrary  judgment  of  Good.  But  we  have  just 
seen  that  Jesus  no  more  accepted  the  judgment  of  absolute 
Good  for  Himself  than  He  accepted  that  of  absolute  Evil. 
Neither  the  one  judgment  nor  the  other  rose  above  Relativity, 
and  therefore  had  no  reference  to  Absolute  Reality.  His  con- 
sciousness of  What- He- was  transcended  all  such  Relativity, 
and  in  the  altitude  of  such  an  '  I  am'  consciousness  no  quality 
had  place  or  validity  as  absolutely  real.  The  judgment  of 
man  could  then  no  longer  other  Him,  as  apart,  so  as  to  judge 
Him  in  any  way  by  a  standard  of  Being  without  Him.  For 
the  *  I  am '  judgment  knows  no  relativity  and  is  purely  one  of 
Space- Whole-Being.  And  it  could  be  shown  that  every  judg- 
ment of  good  and  evil  which  history  records  has  no  better  basis 
of  reality  than  that  which  declared  Jesus  to  be  Beelzebub,  the 
Prince  of  the  Devils. 


437.  He  is  therefore  entirely  consistent  in  referring  the  Last 
Judgment   of  "all   the  nations"  to  human,  and  only  human 
judgment.      In    His    Vision    of    Judgment,    with    all    nations 
gathered   before    Him,    no   other   than   the    Human    Presence 
is  there  (Matt.  xxv.   31).     'God'  is  not   present.     *  God '  does 
not  judge.     And  the  judgment  of  Jesus  is  confined  to  merely 
'separating'  the  'sheep'  from  the  'goats.'     He  does  not  really 
judge  each  to  be  a  sheep  or  a  goat  on  certain  evidence.     He 
decides  nothing  as  to  what  they  are.     He  finds  them  already 
so  judged,  and  He  but  judges  the  Place  of  each.     They  come 
before    Him    sheep   and   goats,  having  lived  as  such  in   their 
own  judgments.      They  are  sheep   or   goats,  wheat   or   tares, 
not    according    to    His    decision,    but    because   they   are   so   to 
themselves.     In  other  words,  true   character   is   referred    back 
to  its  source  in  the  consciousness  of  men;    and  the  conscious 
"  I  am "   in  each  man  judges  what  he  himself  is,   beyond    all 
outside  judgment  absolutely.     And  therefore  He  assigns  them 
places  relative  to  Himself,  the  'Man,'  on   His   right   and   left 
hands,  but  with   no   reference  to  absolute  Being,  or  *  God.'     Or, 
generally,  judgment  upon  Good  and  Evil,  Jesus  sees  to  '  proceed  ' 
out  of  Man,  and  He  sees  it  to  end  in  him.     It  is  purely  relative 
judgment,  and  far  below  the  level  of  the  '  I  Am  '  judgment  in 
which  it  is  subsumed  and  de-created.     It  is  never  possible,  for 
example,  to  say  absolutely  '  I  am  this',    or  '  I  am  that;  but  only 
'  I  am',   which  has  no  connotations  of  even   *  I    am   man'.     A 
consciousness  of  Being,  Is,  I,  exhausts  such  conscious  content. 
And  similarly  with   regard   to   our  judgment   of  'God.'     His 
Nature,    His    Attributes,    His    Actions,    and    such    like,    are 
judgjnents  in  us ;  but  these  judgments  have  been  in  perpetual 
flux  and  change  through  all  ages,  and   controversies   like  to 
that    out    of   which    the    Nicene    Creed    was    evolved,    show 
that  every  judgment  as  to  who  or  what  'God'  is,  never  pro- 
ceeds  above   the    Is-consciousness   that    man   has   of  himself. 
For    every   predicate   that   assigns   a    Quality  to    His    Being, 
such     as    'substance,'    good,    great,    wise,    etc.,    relates    Him 
down  to  a  lower  level  than  man  is  conscious  of  for   himself, 
seeing   that    He    must    be   related    to   what    is  not  substance, 
not  great,  not  good,  and  not  wise,  that  is,  to  Being  which  He 
is  not.     But  such  a  Being  could  not  be  'God'  to  man.     He 
would  be  a  limited   Being.     And    so  it  stands  with  reference 
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to  the  "  Last  Judgment."     Its  basis  is  no  higher  than  the  First 
Judgment. 

Neither  our  judgment  of  What-we-are  nor  of  What-God-Is 
depends  upon  predicates  which  the  flux  of  thought  can  take 
away.  Our  consciousness  of  Being  is  the />rius  of  all  judgment- 
thought,  and  controls  every  judgment  beneath  itself.  But  itself 
changeth  not. 

438.  Now,  the  judgment  of  Righteousness  and  Sin  shows 
itself  to  be  as  changing  and  reducible  as  that  of  Good  and  Evil. 
Jesus  boldly  corrected  the  world's  judgment  upon  both.  He 
negated  the  sin-judgments  which  were  based  upon  Old  Testa- 
ment Laws,  and  set  up  His  own  instead.  The  ninth  chapter  of 
St  John  may  be  said  to  be  devoted  to  correcting  the  false 
conceptions  of  Sin  which  were  entertained  by  His  generation. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  contained  several  examples.  The 
people  had  heard  it  said  of  old  time,  and  they  had  walked 
accordingly,  but  He  puts  all  that  beneath  His  own  *'  But  /  say 
unto  you."  "Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he 
was  born  blind"?  was  a  sin-judgment.  Jesus  said,  "  Neither." 
Instead  of  Sm  you  must  see  God  manifesting  His  works  in  this 
blindness"  (John,  ix.  2,  3).  "God  heareth  not  sinners,"  was 
another  judgment  of  His  age.  The  whole  teaching  of  Jesus 
was  directly  contrary  to  it.  The  prodigals,  the  publicans,  and 
the  worst,  were  all  heard  of  God.  But  it  could  be  shown  that 
Christendom  has  taken  over  from  the  Old  Testament  its 
conception  of  Sin,  and  it  follows,  as  a  consequence,  ///<?/  no 
statement  of  Sz'n  in  the  Creeds  of  Christendom  coincides  with  the 
fundamental  consciousness  of  the  Master. 

439.  The  Hebrews  and  Christendom  have  persistently 
referred  all  Sin -Judgment  to  Most  Holy  Being,  and  have 
affirmed  that  He  judges.  Jesus  never  does  this.  He  pre- 
serves the  conception  of  *  God '  and  the  judgment  upon  Sin 
forever  apart  from  each  other,  except,  of  course,  where  in  His 
words,  the  term  '  God  '  means  the  Hebrew  '  Yahweh-God.'  In 
such  cases  He  is  bound  to  receive  the  arguments  of  the  Jews 
on  their  own  ground.  But  when  He  teaches  the  subject  of 
Sin  straight  from  His  own  authority.  He  makes  Himself  only 
the   highest    reference    for    all    judgment    upon    Sin.      "The 
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Father  judgeth  no  man."  "  All  judgment  hath  been  given  to  the 
Son''  Sin  has  thus  simply  a  relative  and  not  an  absolute 
reference.  And  just  as  He  showed  that  the  so-called  Sin  of 
the  Jewish  judgments  was  no  Sin,  but  the  Works  "of  God 
being  manifested  "  (John,  ix.  2,  4),  so  He  also  showed  that  every 
Sin-Judgment,  absolutely,  must  come  to  Himself  for  final 
disposal ;  or,  that  all  Sin  -  Judgment,  both  as  concerns  its 
Origin  or  End,  must  ultimately  be  decided  by  What- He -Is. 
He  is  the  sole  reference  for  Sin. 

440.  This  means,  therefore,  that  all  sin-judgment,  or  judg- 
ment that  creates  '  sin '  for  man,  and  affirms  sin-doing  as  his,  is 
thrown  back,  in  its  ultimate  reference,  upon  the  inmost 
judgment  of  Jesus,  and  stands  or  falls  finally  by  that  con- 
sciousness. This  inmost  consciousness  is  His  "  I  am  "  conscious- 
ness, and  we  have  seen  that  it  has  (i)  a  content  of  relationship 
equating  with  the  content  "  I  am  man"  "  I  am  the  light  of  the 
world,"  "  I  am  the  Father;'  which  last  is  its  utmost  content  of 
relatedness ;  and  also  (2)  a  content  which  is  simply  and  solely 
the  unrelated  and  unrentable  content  "  I,"  unrentable  because 
of  its  consciousness  of  Whole-Being.  Consequently,  Jesus 
affirms  all  sin  to  be  created  by  a  reference  to  Himself  as 
Relative-Being,  Father-Being,  Sex-Being,  Man-Being,  and, 
again,  decreated  by  a  reference  to  His  Unrelated- Being,  I  am, 
Spirit-Space-Being,  beyond  all  reference  to  the  Father-and-Son 
conceptions,  and  in  which  no  judgment  upon  dual-being  is 
found,  and,  therefore,  no  judgment  upon  sin  or  righteousness. 

441.  It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  we  can  apprehend 
properly  the  true  value  and  extent  of  the  teaching  of  the 
"Last  Judgment,"  as  it  has  been  styled- (Matt.  xxv.  31-46). 
This  parable,  or  generalised  vision  of  the  end  of  all  judgment 
upon  the  earth,  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  same  judgment- 
teaching  which  \3  given  in  Chapter  xxiii.  In  the  latter  case, 
Jesus  sums  up  all  judgment  upon  the  'House'  of  Israel, 
represented  by  'Jerusalem,'  over  which  He  laments;  but 
at  the  same  time  He  exhausts  all  judgment  upon  her,  and 
in  the  former  case  where  "all  nations"  are  gathered  before 
Him,  He  exhausts  all  possible  judgment  upon  mankind. 

Jesus  places  Himself  upon  the  throne  of  judgment  both  for 
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Israel  and  for  '  all  nations.'  He  alone  stands  forth  before  the 
world  as  the  sole  Arbiter  of  conduct.  It  is  the  same  conscious- 
ness which  He  expresses  in  His  name  *  Man,'  or  '  Son  of  Man.' 
For  it  is  not  according  to  Code,  or  Law,  or  Prophetic  Word 
that  He  judges,  but  by  His  own  Personality.  The  Typical 
Man  only  can  judge  all  men.  "  When  the  son  of  man  shall 
come  in  his  glory"  (Matt.  xxv.  31),  fitly  interprets  this  high 
consciousness  in  Him.  It  is  the  greatness  of  His  "  I  am  Man  " 
consciousness.  His  closing  words  of  Judgment  are  almost  the 
same  also  in  both  cases.  For  the  Jews,  His  words  of  Chapter 
xxiii.,  "  Behold  your  House  is  left  unto  you  desolate,"  "  Ye 
shall  not  see  me  henceforth,"  correspond  very  closely  to  "  Depart 
from  me,  ye  cursed,"  in  the  Last  Judgment  of  Chapter  xxv. 
bearing  upon  "  all  the  nations." 

Fitly,  also,  Jesus,  in  both  instances,  associates  with  Himself 
the  Name  of  Being  which  is  above  Man.  For  the  Jews,  He 
affirms,  "  Till  ye  shall  say.  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord'' ;  and  for  the  world,  "Come  ye  blessed  of 
my  Fatherl^  where  all  Being  beyond  Man  is  shown  clean  of 
judgment,  and  associated  solely  with  Blessedness  and  Blessing. 

The  scenic  surroundings  are  also  strongly  earthly  and 
human  for  each  judgment.  "  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
come "  (Chapter  xxv.)  indicates  Time.  Neither  heaven  nor 
earth  has  "  passed  away."  The  references  in  the  Last  Judg- 
ment are  all  human,  and  include  even  the  animal,  while  the 
associations  are  strongly  relative  in  eating  and  drinking, 
friends  and  strangers,  clothed  and  naked,  sick  and  healthy, 
free  and  in  prison.  It  is,  we  suggest,  wholly  out  of  harmony 
with  the  deeply  human  relativity  of  the  scene,  and  its  earthy 
settings,  to  give  to  the  Greek  word  atwviov  the  meaning  of 
absoluteness  in  the  rendering  '  eternal,'  which  should  be  rela- 
tive only  in  its  force  of  "  Age-long "  duration.  Jesus  is 
undoubtedly  teaching  the  end  of  all  judgment  upon  the  earthy 
in  Himself  as  Man,  but  He  is  not  even  hinting  the  end  of 
human  life  in  the  world.  There  is  nothing  absolute.  All  is 
relative,  and  human.  "All  the  angels"  are  with  Him,  no 
doubt,  but  angels  have  always  been  associated  with  the 
earth.  Persons  and  places,  rewards  and  punishments,  good 
and  bad,  right  hand  and  left  hand,  indicate  a  condition  of 
existence  for  man   as   impressively  relative  and    as  far  from 
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unconditioned  being  as  it  can  well  be  asserted  in  words.  It 
is  the  theological  "eternal"  which  unnecessarily  confuses 
the  whole  teaching.  The  "  eternalness "  or  absoluteness  of 
either  "Life"  or  anything  else  is  never  based  in  the  Greek 
adjective  "  aldovio^"  but  in  that  consciousness  of  our  "  I  am " 
Being  in  which  Life  itself  is  but  a  conscious  motion,  and  which 
affirms  itself  to  be  more  than  Life.  The  *  /  am '  consciousness 
is  the  sole  fountain  of  our  conception  of  "  Eternity!'  or  Timeless 
Being,  and  only  the  consciousness  '  I  am  Man '  is  present  in  this 
account  of  the  Last  Judgment.     Thus  almio^  is  not  Timeless. 

442.  Taking  then  the  widest  survey  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
on  Judgment  as  it  lies  in  the  Four  Gospels,  it  can  be  freely 
said  that  it  is  bounded  by  Two  Grand  Facts,  viz. : — 

L  That  all  Judgment  on  man  is  given  finally  from  Himself 
as  Son  of  Man. 

II.  That  all  such  Judgment  is  transcended  in  His  own 
person  as  Father. 

Throughout  His  teaching  these  two  facts  are  constantly 
being  brought  alongside  of  each  other,  and  as  certain  as  the 
Son-Being  is  subsumed  in  that  of  the  Father,  so  surely  all 
judgment  upon  Man  is  subsumed  likewise,  and  is  the  impossible. 
The  Father  only  *  blesses.' 

443.  There  is  a  clear  aim  on  the  part  of  fesus  to  abolish  the 
absoluteness  of  fudgment  as  man  has  conceived  it  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  His  great  deliverances:  "Judge  Not 
that  ye  be  not  judged";  "Love  one  another  as  I  have  loved 
you" ;  "  Resist  not  Evil"  ;  "  Forgive  unto  seventy  times  seven  "  ; 
"The  Father  himself  loveth  you";  His  view  of  the  open  gates 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  the  publican  and  harlot ;  His 
peace  given  to  the  '  sinner  in  the  city ' ;  His  companioning  the 
crucified  robber  into  'paradise';  and,  above  all.  His  seeing 
only  the  Father  in  the  Judas-betrayal,  and  His  return,  without 
upbraiding,  lo  His  disciples  after  crucifixion — all  trend  in  this 
direction.  Of  all  Moral  teachers  of  mankind,  He  has  never 
said  "  Be  just,"  or  has  mentioned  Justice.  He  never  bases  any- 
thing on  justice :  His  Ethic  never  includes  it.  *  Good '  is  His 
ideal,  and  uncondemnation  of  man  upon  man.  And  the  Father- 
Being  is  the  embodiment  of  this  Ideal.     "  Love  your  enemies," 
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do  not  judge  them,  "  that  ye  may  be  sons  of  your  Father  which 
is  in  heavea" 

444.  Now,  in  order  to  create  this  conviction  in  men,  it 
was  necessary  that  Jesus  should  concentrate  final  power  of 
judgment  in  Himself,  the  Son,  and  thence,  through  Himself, 
show  its  space-cleanness  in  Himself,  as  The  Father.  To  gather 
up  every  possible  source  of  judgment  into  Himself,  meant  that 
He  should  be,  first,  Man  among  men  ;  the  highest  type  of 
Man ;  and,  second,  reveal  in  Himself  the  Father,  whose  grand 
natural  function  is  not  judgment  but  Life-Giving.  Thereby 
a  Perfect-Being  was  set  before  the  world  who  had  only  given 
Life,  and  loved,  but  did  not  Judge.  Jesus  therefore  continually 
associates  the  Son  with  the  Father.  He  is  sent  from  this 
Father.  He  knows  whence  He  comes  and  whither  He  goes, 
for  He  has  both  come  from  and  goes  to  the  Father.  Only  He 
knows  the  Father :  Only  the  Father  knows  the  Son.  Then, 
He  is  the  Father.  One  who  sees  the  Son,  sees  the  Father. 
He  is  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  is  in  Him.  All  things  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  have  been  delivered  to  Him  by  the  Father, 
even  all  judgment,  which  is  a  plain  affirmation  that  the  Father 
judges  no  one. 

What  then  becomes  of  the  Last  Judgment?  Its  true 
meaning  is,  the  last  of  judgment  upon  man  by  Man,  seeing  that 
Highest  Being  judges  no  man.  All  around  man  in  Creation  has 
process  of  being,  but  is  under  no  judgment,  as  man  has  under- 
stood that  term.  Nothing  there  falls  below  Father-Being. 
He,  as  Cosmos-Being,  pours  forth  inexhaustible  bounty  and 
beneficence.  He  sends  His  rain.  His  sunshine.  His  day  and 
night.  He  blesses  all  without  exception  :  rock,  earth,  plant, 
beast,  man,  and  all,  *  evil'  and  *good,'  'just  and  unjust'  But 
He  judges.  He  condemns,  no  being.  "The  Father  Himself 
loveth  you."  Jesus  sees  the  sphere  between  earth  and  cloud, 
between  earth  and  sun,  so  long  filled  with  the  terrible  Cherubim, 
filled  and  fulfilled  with  loving  Father-Being. 

445.  Placed  in  the  balance  with  all  that  Jesus  taught,  the 
abolition  of  'justice  and  judgment*  must  be  considered  as 
necessary  to  the  full  harmonisation  of  His  Ethos.  This  was 
a  necessity,  if  His  Ethos  was  to  be  level  to  His  sublime  vision 
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of  a  Perfected  World.     For  how  could  a  state  of  man  in  which 
all  should  do  to  others  as  they  wished  others  to  do  to  them- 
selves ;  in  which  all  should  love  one  another  as  Jesus  had  loved 
man,  and  as  the  Father  had  loved  Him ;  in  which  all  should 
forgive   unto   seventy   times  seven— how  could  this  condition 
of  human  society  consort  with  justice  and  judgment  on  earth 
and  justice  and  judgment  in  heaven?     Would   there  then  be 
any  call  for  such  instruments  of  correction  and  guidance  ?     If 
all  hearts  and  all  homes  were  to  seek  the  high  path  of  Love, 
and  the  whole  earth  were  to  be  filled  with  the  Father-Heart 
which   throbs   far   as  to  the  Cloud   and   to  the  Sun,  in  what 
possible   condition   of   man,   under   such   circumstances,   could 
justice   and    judgment   find   a   place    of  action?     "For   Love 
thinketh  no  Evil,"  and  thereby  is  opposed  to  justice  and  judg- 
ment which  do  nothing  else.     We  are  convinced  that  as  Jesus 
set  aside  Yahweh-God  for  the  Father-God,  so  likewise  He  tran- 
scended the  '  way  of  Yahweh,'  "  the  way  of  justice  and  judgment," 
ever  ascending  above  it  to  the  Absolute  Blessedness  of  Whole- 
Being. 

446.  However,  we  are  not  blind  to  the  great  place  which 
'justice  and  judgment'  have  occupied  in  the  history  of  man. 
The  '  eye  for  eye,  and  tooth  for  tooth '  is  a  law  which  yet  has 
its  force  in  human  judicial  affairs.  Men  yet  appeal  to  brute 
force,  and  shed  man's  blood  because  of  blood  shed.  We  are 
not  discussing  expediencies.  We  are  trying  to  discern  what  in 
the  vast  future  of  the  world  must  '  pass  away '  and  what  must 
remain  absolutely,  and  essentially  as  Whole-Being.  And  we 
cannot  Jind  that  the  authority  of  fesus  stands  behind  fustice  and 
judgment  as  essential  permanencies  of  Whole-Being.  They  pass 
with  all  that  is  in  the  '  Flow.' 

447.  For  Jesus  undoubtedly  aims  at  whole-perfection  for  the 
world,  conform  to  His  consciousness  of  His  own  'I  am'  per- 
fection. And  it  is  from  this  exalted  height  that  He  foresees 
all  the  world  ascending  far  above  the  ethical  compulsions  of 
*  eye  for  eye  '—the  plane  of  all  the  decisions  of  our  judicial 
systems — to  the  loftier  level  of  the  Golden  Rule,  itself  still  far 
in  the  distance  before  us ;  and  to  the  yet  higher  altitudes  of 
Loving  one  another  as  the  Highest  loves,  till  at  last  the  whole 
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world,  solidariously,  should  be  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  where 
all  should  be  'poor  in  spirit'  and  as  nothing  to  the  Self;  where 
every  mourner  should  be  comforted ;  where  each  should  be 
given  the  earth  by  the  other  as  worthier  to  possess  it ;  where 
highest  hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteousness  should  be 
satisfied ;  and  where  every  heart  should  be  so  space-pure  as 
to  see  God,  and  so  find  it  impossible  to  see  evil  or  to  judge 
it.  Jesus  sees  this  state  of  man  as  Absolute  Beatitude,  or 
Blessedness.  And  the  very  fact  that  each  man  finds  in  his 
own  consciousness  a  consenting  approval  to  this  ideal  state 
shows  that  the  ideal  is  in  his  being,  and  affirmed  with  it 
permanently.  It  is  simply  an  experiential  realisation  of 
VVhat-he-Is. 


1 


448.  Hence  although  Evil  or  Sin  is  measured,  nay  created, 
by  the  Presence  of  Jesus  upon  the  earth,  even  as  the  shadow  is 
created  by  the  light,  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  He  is  conceived  as 
relative  Man  to  all  men  in  the  world.  To  the  height  of  His 
consciousness  '  I  am  7nan',  sin  must  arise  for  all  men  who  find 
in  Him  perfection,  and  themselves  self-judged  by  that  standard. 
But  only  under  this  consciousness  of  relativity  of  Being.  In 
the  Ultimate  consciousness  of  Unrelated  Being- ;  *  I  am  ' :  theirs 
and  His;  sin  and  evil,  and  every  creation  of  relative  judgment, 
becomes  transcended  and  sublated,  and  space-cleanness  of 
judgment,  ix.  Forgiveness,  or  rather,  Uncondemnation,  alone 
has  being.  Through  the  Jesus-consciousness,  '  I  am  maul  sin 
must  awaken  for  all  men,  and  thus  He  is  sole  judge  of  all  men ; 
but  on  the  higher  plane  of  His  unrelated  *  I  am '  consciousness, 
all  judgment  upon  the  Other  is  impossible,  for  He  is  then  Whole 
with  All  Being.  All  judgment  is  de-created.  His  conscious- 
ness is  clean.  He  then  says,  "  The  prince  of  this  world  cometh 
and  hath  nothing  in  me."  Sin  and  Evil,  i.e.,  had  no  possible 
predication  in  Jesus'  consciousness  of  Himself.  Nay,  he  extends 
this  impossibility  to  Heaven.  He  declares,  "  I  beheld  Satan 
fallen  as  lightning  from  heaven."  There!  in  the  very  height 
of  Heaven,  where  men  had  always  believed  that  a  dark  judg- 
ment stood  against  them.  This  '  Satan  '  was  their  awful  vision 
as  they  gazed  upwards  into  the  Infinite  Being.  But  now,  to 
Jesus,  this  enthroned  horror  is  de-created,  and  what  was  dark- 
ness of  darkness  to  men  is  the  brigrhtest  of  the  liehtningf  bri^ht- 
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ness.  These  two  visions  mark  the  difference  of  Truth,  as  judged 
by  Men,  regarding  Heaven  debarred,  and  as  judged  by  Jesus 
regarding  Heaven  opened.  Henceforth  even  Evil  Personified 
must  be  seen  as  Light,  and  light  of  the  brightest :  *  Satan  '  seen 
as  '  Lightning,'  the  nearest  approach  to  Space-Clearness.  The 
dark  Terror  vanishes  in  Light  Ineffable.  That  Jesus  beheld  it 
'fallen'  is  also  symbolic,  surely,  of  its  'passing  away,'  and 
indicative  of  His  intense  consciousness  of  its  impermanence. 
At  bottom,  it  is  another  instance  of  His  method  of  negating 
and  transcending  the  infirm  conceptions  of  Dual-Being  as 
differentiated  by  the  relative  judgments.  Dark  and  Light,  Hell 
and  Heaven,  *  Satan  '  and  *  God.' 
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upon  man,  from  *  God'     He  does  not  connect  sin  with  His  conscious^ 
ness  of  Highest  Being, 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

JESUS'  CONSCIOUSNESS,  I   AM 

449.  Some  of  the  foregoing  conclusions  seem  to  be  enforced 
in  the  following  words  : — 

"  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto  them,  thef  had  not  had 
sin^  but  now  they  have  no  excuse  for  their  sin. 

"  He  that  hateth  me,  hateth  my  Father  also. 

"  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  works  which  none  other 
did,  they  had  not  had  sin, 

"  But  now  have  they  both  seen  and  hated  both  me  and  my 
Father"  (John,  xv.  22-24). 

Here,  the  basis  of  Sin-Judgment  upon  man  is  Jesus  Himself, 
and  so  sure  is  the  affirmation  of  Sin  upon  men,  from  this  basis, 
that  He  denies  them  any  excuse,  cloak,  or  palliation  for  it.  He 
had  come ;  He  had  spoken ;  He  had  worked ;  and  created 
thereby  such  a  standard  of  perfect  human  life  as  eclipsed 
all  other  standards.  The  more  intense  light  casts  the  deeper 
shadow,  and  sin,  as  compared  by  any  other  moral  test,  was 
feeble  in  judgment  contrasted  with  the  power  of  condemnation 
which  a  reference  to  Himself  brought  down  upon  mankind. 
So  great  was  the  difference  of  power  of  judgment  upon  man,  as 
to  his  sin,  that  if  Jesus  had  not  come,  spoken,  and  worked,  man 
would  not  have  had  sin.  The  only  true  sin-judgment  that  man 
now  knows  upon  his  own  life,  is  by  a  reference  to  Jesus.  All 
other  standards  of  perfection  by  which  man  may  test  his 
life  are  negligible.  "Of  ^xxi^  because  they  believe  ?iot  on  me''  is 
the  utmost  reference  (John,  xvi.  9).  It  is  the  declaration  of 
Jesus'  consciousness  that  sin  has  only  a  relative  and  not  an 
absolute  validity.  He  refers  it  to  Himself  as  coming  into  the 
conceptions  of  men  with  His  own  personal  coming  and  with  His 
own  works.     He  does  not  refer  it  to  any  conception,  or  judgment 
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Man  as  Sinless  though  Dying. 
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This  power  of  judgment  upon  man  is  strictly  within  the 
sphere  of  Relative-Being,  i.e.  Father-and-Son-Being.  And  in 
both  statements  as  to  the  field  of  sin-judgment,  Jesus,  while 
affirming  its  unique  power,  is  careful  to  limit  that  field  by  the 
content  of  Father-,  or  Relative-Being.  He  makes  a  repeated 
statement  of  the  Sin-Judgment  as  referring  to  Himself  and 
through  Himself  to  Father-Being,  but  He  entirely  limits  the 
possibilities  of  Sin-judgment  to  that  sphere  of  Related-Being.  His 
consciousness  of  Whole-Being  is  not  involved.  For  example, 
He  declares — "  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my 
words  in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation,  the  Son  of 
Man  also  shall  be  ashamed  of  him,  when  he  cometh  in 
the  glory  of  his  Father  with  the  holy  angels  "  (Mark,  viii.  38). 
"  Everyone  therefore  who  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  will 
I  also  confess  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  But 
whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny 
before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven"  (Matt.  x.  32-33).  The 
Limits  of  Being  as  governed  by  Sex-terms,  Number,  and 
Relation  are  also  the  Limits  of  Sin-Judgment.  Within  the 
sphere  of  Being,  so  conceived,  judgment  upon  sin  is  rational, 
and  if  such  Being  were  to  be  regarded  as  eternally  permanent 
in  its  limitations,  the  judgment  upon  sin  would  be  conceived  as 
eternal  also.  But  in  the  sphere  of  Unrelated-Being,  the  "  I  "- 
consciousness.  He  also  shows  that  all  sin-judgment  is  impossible  ; 
and  that  Man  as  related  to  '  God,'  who  is  supposed  to  be  isolated 
existentially  from  him,  is  the  unthinkable.  All  Sin  is  abolished 
in  the  fact  of  the  extinction  of  all  duality  of  Being  as  affirmed  in 
the  "  1  am  "  consciousness  of  Whole- Being.  And  this  conscious- 
ness Jesus  states  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  I  go  away,  and  ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  die  in  your  sin." 
"  I  said  therefore  unto  you,  that  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins, 
for  except  ye  believe  THAT  I  Am,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins " 
(John,  viii.  21-24). 

Here  we  have  sin  referred  to  the  /  Am,  or  ultimate  con- 
sciousness  of  Being,   instead    of    to    a    standard   of   relative 
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Father-Son  Being;  a  personal  reference  which  is  still  higher 
than  the  impersonal  standard  of  Law,  This  fact  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  clearly  reveals  the  expanding  and 
ascending  process  of  sublation  of  sin  -  predication  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus.  The  impersonal  standard  of  Laiv  is  tran- 
scended by  the  personal  standard  of  the  Son.  The  still  higher 
standard  of  relative  personal  perfection,  conceived  as  Father- 
Son  Being,  is  again  transcended  by  the  ultimate  consciousness, 
I  Am,  where  all  relativity  vanishes.  And  a  reference  to  this 
absolute  judgment  reveals  all  other  relative  judgments  sub- 
lated  in  it.  With  the  unique  result  that,  when  men  accept  its 
truth  into  their  convictions,  they  attain  to  the  consciousness  of 
dying  sinless.  It  is  the  same  consciousness  which  is  given 
in  the  first  Beatitude  (Matt.  v.  3).  Men  judge  themselves  to  be 
'utterly  destitute  in  spirit'  and  thereby  realise  "the  kingdom 

of  heaven." 

For  in  this  consciousness  no  sin-judgment  can  exist.  And 
it  is  clearly  rational  in  the  fact  that,  as  the  I  Am  consciousness 
alone  gives  the  consciousness  of  space-being,  it  must  also  yield 
the  consciousness  of  sinlessness,  seeing  that  space-being  alone 
yields  us  a  true  consciousness  of  Whole-Good  without  any 
possibility  of  Evil  or  Sin  entering  into  it  as  a  relative  Other 

(§  170). 

This  is  the  only  consciousness  of  Being  from  which  Jesus 
Himself  could  have  drawn  a  consciousness  of  absolute  sinless- 
ness. He  said,  "The  prince  of  this  world  cometh  and  hath 
nothing  in  me."  There  could  be  no  question  of  sin  for  Himself 
where  His  consciousness  affirmed  indivisible  Being ;  whole 
with  All  Being.  And  His  teaching  bears  that  men  will  find 
the  same  experience  for  themselves,  not  by  seeking  Him  as  One 
*  gone  away '  apart  and  afar  from  themselves,  but  by  entering 
into  the  same  consciousness  regarding  Him  which  He  had  for, 
and  of,  Himself;  '  That- 1- Am  J 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  teaching  which  lifts  the  whole  question 
of  Sin  high  above  all  references  to  Law,  and  renders  nugatory 
all  sacrificial  and  expiatory  theories  which  profess  to  rationalise 
the  forgiveness  of  sin.  This  was  doubtless  already  done  when 
the  sole  reference  of  Sin  was  made  to  the  '  Son  of  Man,'  who, 
as  'The  Father,'  found  the  basis  of  forgiveness  in  His  own 
Nature,  rather  than  in  satisfaction,  given  to  an  impersonal  Law 
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apart  from  Himself,  and  who  avowed  that  He  judged  no  man. 
He  loved  man,  and  in  love  there  was  no  condemnation.  But 
the  *  I  Am '  consciousness  transcends  even  this  Relativity 
where  sin  can  be  conceived  as  still  existing  and  possible 
between  Child  and  Father.  The  '  I  Am '  is  here  a  relationless 
consciousness  and  renders  it  impossible  for  man  to  have  a 
conception  of  Other-Being  who  might  be  judged  sinful  or 
otherwise.  We  have  here,  in  short,  the  true  Absolute  Ethos ; 
Being  and  Ought  as  Whole;  a^zd  also  a  realisation  of  Being 
as  pure,  untainted,  and  impossible  of  taint ;  Space- Being-Beati- 
tude. It  is  a  consciousness  which  gives  wholeness  to  every 
incomplete  conception  of  Perfection  in  man,  and  strenuously 
urges  him  to  realise  himself  sinless  although  dying. 

Jesus,  of  course,  had  often  referred  to  the  forgiveness  or 
'  remission  of  sin,'  but  always  on  some  basis  of  relativity. 
"  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  was  the  general  expression 
of  this  reference.  God  was  conceived  as  one,  and  the  sinner 
was  another  one,  and  somehow,  God  came  to  relent  in  His 
wrath  when  His  *  sinner '  came  humble  and  repentant  before 
Him.  It  is  the  voice  of  human  pity  that  so  speaks,  the  colours 
of  the  loving  human  heart  reflecting  themselves  on  the  face 
of  Deity.  But  on  such  a  basis  no  man  could  ever  realise  a 
true  consciousness  of  sinlessness.  He  could  only  realise  that 
somehow  his  sins  were  blotted  out,  and  forgiven.  He  could 
never  realise  that,  for  What-Is,  sin  was,  is,  and  must  ever  be, 
an  impossible  judgment.  Similarly,  when  the  *  son  of  man ' 
is  represented  as  forgiving  sins  upon  the  earth  (Mark,  ii.  10), 
or  when  any  one  forgave  his  brother  unto  seventy  times 
seven  (Matt,  xviii.  21),  or  when  sin  was  forgiven  because  of 
much  love  (Luke,  vii.  47),  the  true  consciousness  of  sinlessness 
could  never  be  realised  on  such  a  basis  of  relativity.  Sin  was 
still  man's,  he  had  done  it,  and  he  would  die  with  it,  and  it 
would  be  his  forever,  though  there  might  be  forgiveness 
enough  too.  if^nd  on  every  imaginable  basis  of  related  Being, 
the  same  lack  of  the  sinless  consciousness  would  be  bound  to 
persist. 

Now,  clearly,  there  is  a  desire  in  man  to  realise  this  sinless 
consciousness.  How  otherwise  has  this  consciousness  of  sinless- 
ness arisen  in  him?  For  man  has  always  realised  sinlessness 
as  applying  to  the  God-Being  of  his  worship,  though  not  to 
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himself.  Man  has  this  conception,  *  My  God  is  sinless  '  because 
first  he  has  the  prior  conception  that  *God'  has  no  peer,  no 
one  above  Him,  and  none  that  can  accuse  Him.  He  is  Law 
to  Himself.  It  is  the  product  of  the  consciousness  in  Man  of 
Absolute  Being  ;  his  '  I  Am '  consciousness  set  forth  for  '  God.' 
He  says  of  his  God,  '  He  Is.' 

But  it  cannot  be  shown  that  man  has  found  this  con- 
sciousness anywhere  than  in  his  own  being.  And  he  also 
finds  that  when  he  says  *  I  am '  for  himself  as  well  as  for  his 

*  God,'  with  its  connotations  of  unrelatedness  full  in  view,  the 
same  consciousness  of  sinlessness,  t.e.  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven,' 
is  realised  for  himself.  And  if  Man  never  had  had  this  con- 
sciousness of  sinlessness,  inherent  in  and  for  himself,  he  could 
not    by  any  possibility  have   realised  it  in  the    Being  of  his 

*  God.'  //  zs  because  this  consciousness  of  sinlessness  maintains 
itself  in  his  own  Being,  that  he  can  affirm  it  as  a  Quality  of 
any  *  God'-Being.  And  it  is  in  his  I  Am  consciousness  that 
it  comes  to  be  rationalised  and  realised  as  the  consummative 
statement  upon  all  Sin-Judgment,  seeing  that,  in  its  simple 
affirmation  of  Whole-Being,  any  sin-judgment  is  impossible. 

It  is  not  then  a  question  of  the  existence  of  sin,  a  state 
of  difference  between  Two  Persons,  and  the  negation  of  such 
difference  by  means  of  certain  atoning  and  expiatory  offices 
undertaken  by  some  one  else,  in  order  that  the  sin-stain  may 
be,  at  least,  covered  over  and  hidden,  though  it  should  never  be 
wiped  out  of  the  universe.  The  *  I  Am  '  consciousness  of  Being 
renders  all  such  sin  as  unthinkable,  and  as  an  impossible 
conception  for  man  or  for  God,  in  the  ultimate  resolution 
which  it  gives  of  such  personal  conceptions  into  their  real 
Space-Being  consciousness.  For  in  the  consciousness  of  Space- 
Being,  as  we  must  constantly  reiterate  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis,  no  conception  of  Evil  or  Sin  can  be  formed.  And 
on  this  ground,  all  men,  as  well  as  Jesus,  can  realise  their 
sinlessness  though  dying.  Every  conception  of  relativity  is 
wiped  out  absolutely,  and  every  conceivable  judgment  upon  the 
Other  is  put  beyond  conceptuality.  The  penal  and  judicial 
origin  and  function  ascribed  to  Death  are  also  annihilated. 

And  although  in  His  reference  to  Sin  in  two  of  the  *  I  Am  ' 
passages  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  St  John  {vv,  24,  28)  Jesus 
still  leaves  the  relativity  of  Death  while   removing  all  human 
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consciousness  of  Sin  from  man,  it  could  be  easily  shown  that 
the  relativity  of  even  Life  and  Death  is  negated  by  Him  in  this 
consciousness  also  (§  92).  The  verse,  "  Before  Abraham  was, 
I  Am  "  (viii.  58),  not  only  rises  above  the  relativity  of  Life 
and  Death,  but  above  and  beyond  all  relativity  of  Time  and 
Eternity.  And  in  such  a  consciousness  as  lies  in  the  following 
words,  all  relativity  of  Life  and  Death  is  abolished ;  the 
personal  consciousness  of  "I  Am"  Being  in  Jesus  sublating 
both.  "  I  Am  .  .  .  the  resurrection,  and  the  Life :  he  that 
believeth  on  me,  though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live :  and  whoso- 
ever liveth  and  believeth  on  me  shall  never  die"  (John,  xi.  25). 
Both  Life  and  Death  are  only  rendered  possible  conceptions  through 
what  we  believe  Man  to  be ;  Man  qualifies  himself  by  these 
motions ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  every  conception  of  Life  and 
Death,  as  man  has  formed  these  conceptions  concerning  man,  are 
again  wholly  negated  and  erased  from  our  consciousness  of 
Being  when  we  rise,  like  Jesus,  into  the  I  Am  consciousness. 
If  we  qualify  man  as  dying  or  dead,  we  can  also  affirm  of  him 
that  he  lives  with  even  a  higher  efficiency  of  life.  For  in  the 
Space-consciousness  neither  Sin  nor  Death  have  any  place 
absolutely. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jesus  held  in  His  consciousness 
the  certainty  of  a  sinless  earth  as  realisable  in  the  future.  His 
words  are,  "  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 
Now,  men  have  a  conception,  a  conviction,  a  belief,  that  no  sin 
and  no  death  exist  in  '  heaven.'  And  to  the  fullness  of  that 
conception  of  'heaven,'  He  asks  men  to  pray  that  the  same 
realisation  may  be  given  them  for  the  earth.  But  Jesus  had 
this  conception  for  Himself.  He  never  asks  the  Father,  of 
*  God,'  to  forgive  His  sins.  He  was  conscious  of  sinlessness 
through  His  I  Am  consciousness  of  Being.  And  in  this  con- 
sciousness He  was  not  alone,  nor  yet  the  first  to  realise  it  for 
Man.  Men  had  conceived  such  a  sinless  earth  to  have  existed 
before  "  The  Fa^ll,"  and  Isaiah  had  portrayed  a  sinless  earth  yet 
to  come  (chap.  xi.).  This  consciousness  of  sinless  mundane 
existence  was  common  to  mankind,  but  only  the  few  and  most 
sensitive  of  the  race  had  grasped  the  fact  and  embodied  it  in 
words.  This  confirms  the  view  of  the  relativity  of  the  sin- 
judgment  as  originating  purely  in  the  human  bosom,  and  as 
bound  to  pass  away  even  before  the  passing  of  heaven  and 
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earth.  Sin,  in  Jesus'  consciousness  and  convictions,  has  arisen 
solely  in  the  imperfect  judgments  of  mankind,  based  on  the 
prior  erroneous  judgment  that  one  being  was  absolutely 
isolated  from  another,  and  each  from  *  God,' who  judged  each 
as  they  judged  each  other.  It  is  this  conception  of  absolute 
relatedness  and  divisivcness  of  Being  which  is  the  fountain- 
head  of  the  sin-consciousness  in  man.  When  this  isolation  of 
Being  from  Being  is  shown  to  have  no  absolute  affirmation  in 
either  Jesus'  consciousness  or  ours,  all  our  judgments,  as 
absolutising  sin  and  death,  vanish  also.  The  I  Am  conscious- 
ness, as  the  consciousness  of  Space-Being,  gives  no  affirmation 
of  cither  the  one  or  the  other.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
conception  of  Sin  ;l$  having  entcrc<i  the  universe  and  the 
earth,  undcsircd  by  "God/  and  wholly  fixed  there  beyond  dis- 
lodgment  by  Hiro^  is  a  historically  theological  nightmare,  and 
the  truth  is  maintained  that  a3(  sin  has  come  into  the  world 
through  imperfect  human  judgment  alone,  $o  also  it  will  vanish 
from  the  earth  when  the  perfect  *  I  Am '  judgment  b  taken,  by 
all  as  by  Jesus,  to  be  the  sole  basis  for  all  other  lesser  judgments 
on  Beii^. 

The  necessity  to  realise  our  Deing  throi^h  the  I  Am 
con?K;iousness  is  thus  seen  to  Ix:  the  most  in.'^istcnt  wc  possess. 
For  without  it  the  realisation  of  our  deepest  desires  were 
impossible.  The  foundations  of  the  great  things,  whose  voices 
unceasingly  speak  from  out  of  our  being,  would  forever  remain 
unknown.  Moreover  unless,  so  to  speak,  wc  fill  the  I  Am 
consciousness  with  Spacc-lieing.  Existence  is  incxphcable.  For 
if  we  only  find  a  consciousness  of  '  Self/  as  an  isolation,  in  us, 
we  remain  cut  off  from  all  the  Universe.  Nothing  can  connect 
us  with  anything  else.  For  the  assumption  that  Mind  connects 
with  Mind  has  been  shown  to  be  as  impossible  as  the  connection 
of  Matter  with  Matter^  Cause  with  Effect,  or  One  with  Many, 
or  God  with  Man,  or  Man  with  the  Universe.  Space- Being 
as  What-we-are,  and  as  All  tliat  Is,  and  as  Whole-Being,  alone 
solves  ^\^^  difficulty  in  the  unveiling  of  Reality,  and  this 
^ac€*c9nscwusntss  is  undoubUdUy  tJu  true  and  onfy  <ontA*Ht  of 
thi conscwuiHiss  %04  nam€  whtn  xv€  say, ' /  Am* 

450.  It  is  here  also  that  we  seem  to  discern  how  insignifi- 
cantly little    mere  Historicity  has  to  do  with  an   Ultimate 


Consciousness  of  Truth.  For  the  consciousness  which,  in  a 
feeble  and  incomplete  way,  wc  have  tried  to  interpret  from 
the  Four  Gospels,  would  be  as  absolutely  true  and  rational 
although  no  particular  place,  or  person,  or  time,  had  been 
associated  with  it.  Whether  Jesus,  or  John,  or  Fctcr,  or  James, 
or  Nondescript,  had  embodied  it  in  writing  for  us,  would  have 
mattered  nothing  at  all.  Its  actnai  frat^na*  axils  for  di'dsiofts^ 
and  av  bn'n^  it  to  tke  trst  of  our  awn  consciousmss  of  What-uff- 
an  ;  and  thit  testimony  ^iven  from  that  higki4t  of  all  fudgment 
Seats  is  that  the  J(sus>Consciousness  of  the  Four  Gosptls  is  whoU 
with  our  ozuH.  .And  in  no  other  Writings,  Speech,  or  expressed 
Statements  of  Man  upon  the  Earili,  in  any  time,  have  we  the 
same  testimony  of  indisputable  Reality.  Here  wc  have  most 
certainly  "  The  Light  of  the  World,"  *'  The  true  Light,  which 
lighteth  every  man,  coming  into  the  World/'  It  gives  us  also 
far  more  than  the  naked  and  unswaddled  Unity  of  Iking  so 
earnestly  sought  for  by  the  Agesw  For  in  this  great  conscious- 
ness of  Whole- Iking,  I  Am,  all  that  Philosophy  has  sought  is 
set  forth  as  Religion;  and  it  is  set  forth  on  the  profoundest 
assured  Fact  which  Sdenee  can  know,  vix.,  the  Fact  of  Space- 
Peing.  Wisdom^  Worship^  and  Knowledge  speak  through  one 
yoke  this  '^  I  am  "  consctousne!(s. 

The  above  may  be  taken  as  a  general  statement  of  the  scope 
and  importance  of  the  *  I  Am  *  consciousness  of  Jesus  both  for 
Being  and  Onght'to-lk.  But  at  the  risk  of  wciirying  the  reader, 
wc  must  further,  ver>'  briefly,  seek  to  show  its  application  and 
meaning  in  narrower  details  which  touch  upon  the  doctrines 
of  the  Incarnation,  the  Divinity  of  Jesus,  live  sinless  conscious- 
ness which  has  persisted  \\\  Mankind,  the  deliverance  of  the 
Niccnc  Council  as  to  What-Being  Father  and  Son  were,  the 
absolute  Test  of  Truth,  the  transcendence  of  Time,  the  Atone- 
ment, the  Gift  of  the  Spirit,  the  remission  of  Sins  by  the 
Church,  and  the  attitude  of  the  W*orW-Mind  towards  the  con- 
ception of  Godwin  the  present  day.  AikI  in  doing  so,  we 
profess  only  to  give  our  statements  as  suggestions  rather  than 
as  exhausting  their  several  contents. 

But  leit  the  *  I  Am  *  statements  of  Jesus  may  not  be  accepted 
as  bearing  the  full  philosophical  content  of  Being  which  we 
assert  for  them,  we  must  endeavour  to  show  that  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  all  philosophy  is  involved  in  them,  vir,  the 
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affirmation  of  Absolute  Reality  in  Thought  and  Consciousness. 
We  have  seen  that  without  the  actual  terms  '  I  Am '  attached  to 
it,  the  First  Beatitude  gives  the  same  consciousness  which  is 
found  in  these  two  words,  and  the  following  authority  may  be 
allowed  to  speak  for  the  '  I  Am '  of  St  John. 

451.  Bishop  Westcott,  in  his  Commentary  on  St  John,  and 
with  reference  to  the  verse,  "  Except  ye  believe  That  I  Am, 
ye  shall  die  in  your  sins,"  says,  personating  Jesus  addressing 
the  Pharisees — 

"  Not  simply  'that  I  am  the  Messiah,'  such  as  your  imagina- 
tion has  drawn  for  you  :  but  far  more  than  this ;  that  I  am  ; 
that  in  me  is  the  spring  of  life  and  strength ;  that  I  present 
to  you  the  invisible  majesty  of  God ;  that  I  unite  in  virtue  of 
my  essential  Being  the  seen  and  the  unseen,  the  finite  and  the 
infinite.  The  phrase  '  I  am '  (eya?  elfxC)  occurs  three  times  in 
this  chapter  (yv.  24,  28,  58;  cf.  xiii.  19),  and  on  each  occa- 
sion, as  it  seems,  with  this  pregnant  meaning^  On  the  third 
*  I  am,'  in  verse  58,  '  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,'  the  bishop 
says — "  The  phrase  marks  a  timeless  existence.  In  this  con- 
nexion *  I  was'  would  have  expressed  simply  priority.  Thus 
there  is  in  the  phrase  the  contrast  between  the  created  and  the 
uncreated,  and  the  temporal  and  the  eternal "  (italics  ours). 

452.  "Before  Abraham  was,  I  Am."  *I  Am'  means  far 
more  than  *  I  existed.*  It  is  a  consciousness  of  "  timeless 
existence."  And,  clearly,  it  takes  us  at  once  into  the  sphere 
of  Psychology  and  Philosophy.  This  is  the  great  Polar  position 
towards  which  all  Ancient  and  Modern  students  of  the  Mental 
Sciences  have  directed  their  endeavours.  We  should  timidly 
hesitate.  For  it  has  long  been  a  familiar  assumption  that  the 
Religion  of  Jesus  in  its  theological  presentment  can  go  forward 
without  help  from  either  of  these  great  branches  of  study. 
"  What  indeed  has  Athens  to  do  with  Jerusalem  ?  What 
concord  is  there  between  the  Academy  and  the  Church?" 
Tertullian  wrote  scornfully  {^De  Prescriptione  Hcereticorinn, 
chap.  vii.).  And  theology  has  followed  him  rather  than  Origen 
in  this  conviction.  We  humbly  suggest  that  theologians 
should  be  the  very  last  to  think  so.  Our  conviction  grows 
more  and  more  that  no  evidence  of  profound  and  completely 


exhaustive  psychological  and  philosophical  meditation  is  to  be 
found  richer  or  greater  in  any  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  than 
is  apparent  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Doubtless  it  is  not 
systematised  Psychology  and  Philosophy  that  we  find  in  His 
doctrine.  Ancient  and  modern  systems  find  their  limitations 
witJiin  His  limitless  consciousness.  His  is  the  Whole-Being- 
Consciousness  of  which  theirs  are  systematised  sections.  All 
His  sayings,  and  all  His  acts,  without  exception,  pre-suppose 
the  profoundest  self-examination  and  careful  reasoning.  But 
all  this  is  put  out  of  sight  after  His  conclusions  are  reached, 
and  the  Truth  elucidated  in  the  process  is  alone  stated  to 
the  world.  It  is  through  His  "  I  am  "  consciousness  that  all 
*  revelation '  is  made  to  Him,  and  that  His  '  Father' speaks  to 
Him,  when  it  is  properly  understood.  If  He  had  received  His 
Truth  in  any  other  way,  man  could  not  have  understood  it, 
Yox  what  His  consciousness  gives  forth  otir  consciousness  must 
be  able  and  fitted  to  receive  and  sanction.  And  the  very  fact 
that  this  result  is  attained  in  all  He  says  and  does,  and  by 
the  fool  as  well  as  by  the  philosopher,  proves  that  a  common 
consciousness  underlies  the  TRUTH  so  given  and  so  received, 
and  that  behind  both  manifestations  of  consciousness.  His  and 
ours,  there  stands  common  Being  in  Him  and  in  us. 

The  Incarnation. 

453.  And  this  common  consciousness  of  common  Being  as 
revealed  to  Him  as  to  all  men,  through  the  common  form  of  the 
"  I  am"  consciousness  in  Him  and  in  us,  is  the  primary  convic- 
tion to  be  established  in  us  if  we  would  understand  the  teaching 
of  Jesus.  We  never  interpret  Jesus  aright  when  we  specialise 
His  being,  and  put  Him  in  a  'class  of  One'  by  Himself.  It  is 
of  course  done  in  devout  reverence  for  His  Great  Individuality, 
but  it  retards  the  advance  of  the  conception  of  Whole-Being 
which  it  was  clearly  His  chief  aim  to  promote  in  the  world.  It 
is,  for  example,  a  grave  deflection  of  judgment  which  affirms  the 
perfection  of  Jesus,  and  His  admitted  consciousness  of  sinless- 
ness,  to  rest  upon  a  Bodily  Birth  determined  as  unique,  and  as 
isolated  from  the  cosmic  processes  by  which  all  such  birth  is  con- 
summated. Such  a  *  birth '  is  only  special  pleading  for  a  special 
history  which  cannot  be  sustained  by  any  fact  of  our  common 
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consciousness  as  to  What-man-Is.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  true  to  say,  '  T/ial  which'  was  begotten  in  the  womb  of 
Mary  was  only  begotten  of  the  '  Most  High/  but  it  is  not  true 
that  this  Holy  Agency  was  limited  to  Mary's  particular  concep- 
tion. This  assumption  does  not  follow.  Where  the  conception 
of  *  God  '  is  involved  there  should  be  no  limits  either  in  thought 
or  consciousness.  And  particularisation  is  limitation.  The 
truth  rather  is  that  all  physical  conception  of  Life  in  all  that 
conceives,  is  so  begotten  by  the  Most  High.  Absolutely,  as  Jesus 
declared,  "  It  is  the  Spirit  that  QuiCKENETH."  Wherever  there 
is  quickening,  there  is  God-Spirit.  Wherever  life  is  found,  or 
wherever  life  is  conceived  to  be,  there  is  the  presence  of  the 
Most  High.     *'  The  Spirit  "  is  alone  Father  of  all  Life. 

To  endeavour  to  specialise,  or  particularise  the  Being  of 
Jesus  is  therefore  to  run  counter  to  the  entire  trend  of  His  own 
Doctrine.  For  He  aims  constantly  at  sublating  all  mere  unit- 
being,  or  Being  affirmed  as  One,  in  an  absolute  affirmation  of 
Whole-Being.  This  was  necessary,  if  the  highest  conception  of 
Being  were  to  prevail.  Hence  Jesus  constantly  states  a  form 
of  Being  in  order  to  transcend  it  by  another,  which  in 
turn  is  again  transcended.  For  example,  His  words,  "Among 
them  that  are  born  of  women  there  is  none  greater  than 
John,"  might  seem  either  to  deny  that  He  Himself  had  been 
born  of  a  woman,  or  to  say  that  John  Baptist  was  greater  than 
He  Himself  was;  but  His  qualifying  sentence,  "Yet  he  that  is 
but  little  in  the  kingdom  of  God  is  greater  than  he,"  proves  how 
little  He  Himself  placed  on  the  mere  fleshly  birth,  either  John's 
or  His  own.  *  Birth  '  was  not  understood,  according  to  fesus,  until 
it  was  seen  to  be' spirit' -birth.  He  does  not  feel  it  necessary, 
therefore,  to  assert  that  He  is  Son  of  Woman,  or  of  any 
particular  woman,  although  He  does  think  it  necessary  to  affirm 
that  He  was  *  Son  of  Man,'  yet  of  no  particular  man.  He  seems 
to  shun  the  restrictive  bounds  of  special  birth,  or  of  special 
Being.  He  is  Son  of  Man,  or,  All  that  Man  is.  He  is  what 
every  man  can  say  himself  to  Be,  absolutely. 

fesus  as  *  Hiunan '  and  *  Divine! 

454.  But  just  as  truly  as  He  affirms  Himself  to  be  *  Son  of 
Man,'  He  just  as  truly  subsumes  that  determination  in  the  con- 


ception *  Son  of  God.'  We  are  aware  of  the  persistent  efforts 
on  the  part  of  some  commentators  to  weaken  that  statement, 
but  His  repeated  and  unmistakable  assertions  that  He  had 
been  sent  from  the  Father,  and  had  come  forth  from  the  'Father,' 
leaves  the  human  mind  little  choice  between  the  terms  *  Son  of 
the  Father '  and  *  Son  of  God.'  Neither  term  is  absolute,  as 
He  proves  when  He  declares  *  I  and  the  Father  are  one.'  And 
in  the  clear  affirmation  that  He  was  Same-Being  with  the 
Father,  we  have  an  exhaustive  transcendence  of  the  conceptions  of 
Son-Being  as  these  are  asserted  in  the  names.  Son  of  Man,  Son 
of  the  Father,  So7i  of  God.  That  is  to  say,  He,  being  Sa7ne-Being 
with  the  Father,  can  710  longer  be  conceived  as  '  Son '  in  a7iy  sense. 
He  passes  beyond  the  conception  of  '  Sonship '  absolutely.  He 
thus  rises  above  that  sphere  of  particularised  being,  and  affirms 
the  conception  of  His  Being  on  a  wider  basis.  And  the  *  Father  * 
being  His  conception  for  universal  Being,  or  '  heaven  and  earth,' 
Jesus  asserts  Himself  now  to  be  Same-Being  with  the  Cosmos. 
We  cannot  think  Jesus  the  Son  and  Jesus  the  Father  to  be  Two 
Beings. 

We  have  also  seen  that  He  transcends  in  the  same  way,  the 
conceptions  of  *  Father,'  and  *  Holy  Spirit,'  in  as  far  as  they 
connote  the  limitations  of  Personality  as  we  know  it.  He 
abolishes  the  conception  of  particular  or  specialised  Being  both 
from  His  own  Name  and  that  of  'God.'  And  we  shall  never 
understand  the  high  meaning  of  His  teaching  if  we  retain  the 
term  '  God '  as  d.^^x'im^  particular  Being,  or  as  Being  determined 
in  a  'class  of  One!  Nothing  but  limited  Being  can  be  given  in 
this  way,  and  to  specialise  even  *  God '  is  to  degrade  the  con- 
ception, or  rather  it  is  to  classify  '  God '  as  of  the  same  type 
as  Zeus,  Yahweh,  Jupiter,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  and  merely  a  One- 
Being,  an  apart-Being ;  Being  not  us. 

455.  Now  Jesus  made  it  possible  for  a  man  to  say  everything 
of  his  own  being  jvhich  it  is  possible  for  any  man  to  say  of  any 
Being.  '  I  Am  '  is  the  highest  expression  conceivable  for  Being 
of  any  name.  But  everything  says  it.  It  is  the  common 
affirmation  of  Being,  and  admits  of  no  distinctions.  For  it  is 
always  as  true  for  man  as  it  is  for  '  God!  It  is  absolutely  true  of 
nothing  save  Space-Being.  And  no  conceivable  predicate  can 
be  made  concerning  either  Man  or  *  God '  which  should  specialise 
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the  one  from  the  other.  It  is  the  form  of  that  consciousness 
which  underlies  all  that  Is.  Such  terms  as  Man,  Son  of  Man, 
Son  of  God,  Father,  Spirit,  God,  are  mere  functional  and  con- 
ceptual phases  of  this  I-AM-Being,  as  human  understanding  has 
been  able  in  the  past  to  interpret  it  to  itself.  We  all  reverence, 
doubtless,  such  mediatory  conceptions,  just  as  Jesus  did,  but  we 
must  also  acknowledge  their  unit-limits,  their  finite  entangle- 
ments of  sex,  number,  and  relation,  etc. ;  and  refuse  to  conceive 
Whole-Being-God  as  capable  of  being  put  into  any  individualis- 
ing or  personalising  name,  absolutely. 

456.  Now,  without  this  transcendence,  which  is  effected 
through  the  space-consciousness  and  which  is  freely  implied 
and  emphasised  in  all  His  doctrine,  we  could  have  no  concrete 
basis  for  realising  rationally  that  assumption  of  sinlessness 
which  Jesus  makes,  while  at  the  same  time  asserting  Himself 
to  be  all  a  man  is.  Neither  could  we  understand  rationally  why 
He  claims  to  forgive  sins,  to  be  the  Father,  to  give  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  to  speak  for  '  God,'  and  to  be  *  God.'  Neither  would 
it  be  possible  for  us  to  realise  intelligibly  such  aspirations  as 
"That  they  may  be  one,  as  thou  Father  art  in  me;  that  they 
may  all  be  one."  Throughout  the  whole  range  of  His  teaching 
there  is  an  evident  motion  of  mind  towards  rising  to  the 
highest  possible  conception  of  Being,  in  order  to  unite  both 
conceptions  of '  human  '  and  *  divine '  Being  in  one  consciousness 
of  Being  as  whole,  with  no  scintillation  of  parts  in  it.  '  I  in 
them,  and  thou  in  me.' 

The  Sinless  Consciousness. 

457.  We  venture  to  affirm  that  the  sinlessness  consciousness 
in  Jesus  is  a  common  consciousness  in  all  men,  although  not 
realised  conceptually  by  all.  The  lesser  relative  judgments  in 
us  which  '  convict  of  sin '  overbear  the  I  Am  judgment  which 
emancipates  us  from  such  convictions.  Few  have  ever  realised 
this  consciousness,  because  few  before  Jesus  ever  realised  His 
high  consciousness  of  Whole-Being.  //  must  be  held  to  be  true, 
that  if  the  Ethical  Ideal  which  Jesus  actualised  had  not  been 
present  in  the  latent  consciousness  of  every  man,  no  man  could 
have  believed  such  Ideal  to  be  realisable  by  any  person.     When 
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considered  on  the  broadest  foundations,  we  can  freely  say  that 
it  is  just  because  the  *  I  am,'  or  Jesus-Consciousness  was  present 
with  all  men  in  all  ages,  that  men  throughout  the  historical  era 
have    been    increasingly    conscious    of    both     perfection    and 
imperfection.     We  find  such  deep  consciousness  of  sinlessness, 
both  for  the  individual  and  the  world,  to  be  the  mainspring  of 
those  visions  of  deliverance  from  i^nperfect  being,  and  the  real- 
isation   of   universal  beatitude   which   are   outlined    in    Plato- 
Socrates,  in  the  writings  of  the  highest   Hebrews,  and  in  the 
Sacred  Books  of  the    East.     He   surely   reads   such   writings 
with  little  insight  and  less  sympathy,  who  does  not  see  that 
it  is  the  very  presence  of  the  Jesus-Perfection  in  such  philo- 
sophical, poetical,  and    prophetical  utterances  which,   conflict- 
ing with  their  concurrent  conviction  of  its  not  being  realised, 
as  yet,  floods  their  emotions  and   thoughts  with  that  passion 
of  erief  which  rolls  like  an  undertone  beneath  all  their  sweetest 
melodies.     To  believe  that  Jesus  desired,  or  taught,  that  His 
own   consciousness  of  perfect  life  differentiated    Him  from  all 
men,  is  to  distort  His  plainest  lessons  in  ethical  possibilities. 
Like  all  men.  He  repudiates  Himself  as   being  the  Ultimate 
Perfection.     He   ever   points  away  from   His  'Person'  to  the 
Father  as  His  own  standard  of  conduct.     '*Ye  therefore  shall 
be   perfect  as  your   heavenly  Father  is  perfect."     "  I    can    do 
nothing  of  myself"     The  Perfection  we  behold  in  Him,  is  one 
which  is  increasing  and  ascending.     Until  we  reach  with  Him 
a  consciousness  of  Whole-Being  in  our  "  I  am  "  consciousness. 
Perfection  cannot  be  rationally  conceived  otherwise.      Hence 
He  tells  the  disciples  that  they  are  Branches  in  Himself,  the 
Vine,  which  yet  the  Father  prunes  in  order  that  more  fruit  may 
abound.    Hence  also  His  statement  to  Mary  Magdalene  that  He 
was  not  yet  ascended  to  The  Father,  but  that  He  was  ascending 
to  His  and  her  Father,  to  His  and  her  God.     The  Perfecting 
Way  was  common  to  both  Him  and  her  and  to  All  men.     But 
where   He  is   unique   and   alone   is   in    His   grasp   upon   that 
inmost   consciousness   which   refuses   relationship,  dual -being, 
and  all  that  such  duality  of  being  implies  in  a  consciousness 
of  the  sinner  and  the  Sinned-Against.      Where   all   conceive 
that  they  have  sinned  against   a   Person   quite   distinct   from 
themselves.  He  has  a  consciousness  that  it  is  a  sheer  impossi- 
bility for  Being  to  be  sinned  against,  or  even  to  have  such 
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a  consciousness,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  I-Am-Truth 
rebukes  all  such  Dual-Being,  and  undeniably  asserts  itself  as 
Whole.  In  such  a  consciousness,  '  Heaven  and  Earth  pass 
away,'  as  relativities  and  inter-relationships,  and  only  Space- 
Being  remains ;  I  Am  ;  in  which  judgment  all  judgments  of 
mere  unity,  duality,  and  quality  cease. 

458.  It  is  on  this  basis  also  that  we  can  understand  His 
exceeding  leniency  with  'sinners,'  the  absoluteness  of  His  con- 
ception of  Sin-Forgiveness,  His  limitation  of  the  field  of  Forgive- 
ness to  the  Earth  and  Man,  and  the  extreme  rarity  of  His 
connection  of  even  the  related  Being-Name  of  'Father'  with 
sin.  For  any  judgment  upon  Sin  must  fall  below  the  '  I  Am' 
consciousness,  and  can  never  therefore  be  absolute,  but  only 
proportionable  to  the  light,  law,  or  love  sinned  against.  What 
is  clear  is  His  consciousness  that,  in  the  highest  Form  of 
that  Motion  of  What-He-Is  and  We-Are,  that  is,  the  Spirit- 
Space  consciousness,  no  predicate  of  Sin,  Righteousness,  Good, 
or  Evil,  is  possible.  There  is  only  a  consciousness  of  'Joy,' 
•  Peace,'  '  Comfort,'  or  Being-Blessedness,  Absolute  Beatitude : 
"  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

The  age-long  perplexity  stands  open  and  revealed  in  the 
consciousness  of  Jesus  as  He  interprets  for  us  His  Being- 
Consciousness,  "I  Am."  All  His  teaching  comes  round 
constantly  to  this  Key-Truth.  Personality,  Morality,  Being 
and  the  Ought-to-Be,  always  close  upon  His  consciousness 
of  Himself.  "  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto  them,  they 
had  not  had  Sin"  ;  "  Except  ye  believe  T/ial  I  Am,  ye  shall  die 
in  your  Sins." 

Jesus  as  Homoousious  with  the  Father. 

459.  His  anxiety  was  keen  that  men  should  know  who  or 
what  He  was.  "Who  do  men  say  that  I  am?"  "Who  say 
ye  that  I  am?"  (Mark,  viii.  27-29).  And  men  blindly  called 
Him  by  great  personal  names,  Elijah,  Baptist,  Christ,  not 
knowing  who  or  what  He  was.  Then  He  has  to  "charge 
them  to  tell  no  man  of  Him."  It  was  His  way  of  expressing 
His  disappointment  with  their  answers.  Every  one  fell  short. 
For  every  name   they  gave    to    Him   was  one    of  relativity, 


limitation,  personality,  theocratic,  official,  provincial,  tribal ;  and 
His  own  consciousness  of  Himself  far  transcended  such  con- 
cepts. His  own  view  of  the  case  after  vainly  trying  to  get  a 
correct  knowledge  of  Himself  from  men,  was  that  absolutely 
"  No  man  knoweth  who  the  Son  is,  but  the  Father,  and  who 
the  Father  is,  but  the  Son"  (Matt.  xi.  27).  To  the  last,  His 
immediate  followers  never  apprehended  Who  He  was,  on  the 
same  level  of  His  own  consciousness  of  Himself.  It  is  also 
because  the  Church  has  never  interpreted  Him  from  His  own 
height  of  consciousness  that  He  remains  still  both  her  own 
perplexity  and  that  of  the  World.  According  to  Harnack,  the 
great  contention  of  the  Church  in  the  Fourth  century  was 
around  this  consciousness.  And  we  now  see  that  that  Church 
simply  settled  no  more  than  His  relativity  of  Being  on  the  basis 
of  our  ultimate  consciousness  of  relativity.  As  Harnack  puts  it, 
interpreting  the  mind  of  the  Athanasians — "  He  (Jesus)  is  by 
His  own  nature  in  all  points  similarly  constituted  as  the  Father, 
and  finally  He  is  all  this,  because  He  has  one  and  the  same 
substance  in  common  with  the  Father  and  together  with  Him 
constitutes  a  unity''  {Hist,  of  Dogma,  iv.  33,  Eng.  Trans.); 
(italics  ours). 

460.  "  This,"  says  the  great  historian,  "  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  mode  of  conception :  Son  and  Father  are  not  a  duality, 
but  a  duality  in  unity,  i.e.,  the  Son  possesses  entirely  the 
substance  which  the  Father  is,  He  is  a  unity  with  the  unity 
which  the  Father  is."  And  again,  "  The  substantial  unity  of 
Father  and  Son  is  the  fundamental  thought  of  Athanasius," 
p.  34  (his  italics).  And  this  interpretation  of  the  central 
matter  which  engaged  the  Nicene  Council  may  be  accepted 
as  endorsed  by  Christendom. 

461.  The  question  now  falls  to  be  asked,  Do  'Substance' 
and  *  Unity  of  Substances '  exhaust  the  consciousness  of  Man 
with  regard  to  Being  ?  We  have  shown  in  the  foregoing  pages 
that  '  Substance'  as  an  exhaustive  interpretation  for  our  con- 
sciousness of  Being,  is  impossible,  unless  by  Substance  we 
mean  Space  (§  181).  Science  declares  against  it;  Philosophy 
discards  it ;  Theology,  when  undogmatic,  prefers  '  Spirit'  The 
root  antipathy  to  the  concept  as  final  for  man  or  anything, 
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lies  in  the  general  consciousness.  It  is  the  same  with  Unity, 
But  ecclesiastical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faith  in  unity  is 
yet  strong ;  although,  in  all  departments  of  conscious  thought 
and  its  interpretations,  the  concept  of  *  Unity  of  Being*  rings 
hollow,  and  the  deepest  affirmative  of  the  human  consciousness 
makes  no  response  to  it. 

These  two  concepts,  Substance  and  Unity,  are,  in  short, 
inept  to  exhaust  that  ultimate  consciousness  which  Jesus  had 
of  Himself,  and  which  we  all  have  of  our  own  selves.  Substarice 
means  limitation.  Unity  means  limitation.  Neither  ever 
yields  a  consciousness  of  Whole  -  Being,  and  always  leaves 
outside  of  itself  that  consciousness  of  Being  which  is  far 
ampler  than  the  one  it  begets  in  us.  The  declaration  that  Jesus 
was  substantively  One  with  the  Father,  declared  merely  His 
Relativity  of  Being,  and  declared  no  more.  For  the  concept 
of  Father  never  helps  us  to  our  highest  consciousness  of 
Being,  any  more  than  that  of  Son,  for  the  reasons  already 
given,  viz.,  its  entanglement  in  sex  -  connotations,  number, 
and  relativity,  and  its  ultimate  foundation  in  the  limited 
concept  of  Life.  The  *  I  Am  '  consciousness  in  every  man  rises 
far  above  such  a  concept,  and  never  can  be  exhausted  save  in 
the  consciousness  which  yields  no  predicates  save  Is,  I,  Space, 
or  Whole-Being. 

462.  There  can  be  no  serious  doubt,  therefore,  concerning  the 
reference  by  Jesus  to  Being  in  His  "I  Am  "  statements.  They 
are  always  His  answers  to  questions  concerning  personai-being. 
In  the  Eighth  Chapter  of  St  John,  for  example.  His  'I  Am' 
answers  are  given  to  the  questions  "  Where  is  thy  Father?"  and 
''  Who  art  Thou  P"  {yv.  19,  25),  and  "  Hast  thou  seen  Abraham  ?  " 
(verse  58).  Now,  these  questions  deal  with  all  that  Science, 
Philosophy,  and  Theology,  have  ever  dealt  with,  or  will  ever 
deal  with  in  time,  i.e.,  (i)  Absolute  Origin  of  Being;  (2)  The 
basis  of  contifiuous  origin  of  personal-being  (if  we  are  allowed 
to  say  so)  through  Past  time ;  and  (3)  What-we-are  in  the 
present.  And  in  the  statement  *  I  Am,'  the  questions  are  fully 
answered.  The  *  I  am '  consciousness,  indeed,  answers  all 
questions. 
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The  Test  of  Truth  and  the  Transcendence  of  Time. 

463.  In  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  St 
John  the  narrative  bears  that  Jesus  asserted  Himself  to  be  the 
"  Light  of  the  World."  The  Pharisees  gave  Him  the  lie  direct. 
They  said,  "Thou  bearest  witness  of  thyself,  thy  witness  is  not 
true."  They  consequently  trenched  upon  a  problem  of  the  first 
importance  to  the  world  as  well  as  to  Jesus.  That  question  is, 
How  is  Truth  verified  to  any  man  ?  What  witness  of  Truth 
induces  conviction  in  man  of  its  Reality  and  undeniableness  ? 
Is  it  relative  or  absolute  testimony?  This,  clearly,  is  a  first 
problem  in  Philosophy ;  this  is  all-important  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  Jesus-Light  in  the  World  ;  and  scientific  epistemology 
should  know  the  reason  why.  As  we  have  seen  in  our  second 
chapter,  it  has  been  the  centre  of  much  able  discussion  in 
modern  times,  by  our  clearest  and  most  respected  thinkers. 
What  is  the  ultimate  test  of  TRUTH?  How  does  Jesus  answer 
it?  He  answers  it  in  the  way  that  modern  philosophy  has  now 
come  to  see  it  must  be  answered,  viz.,  by  an  appeal  to  our  con- 
sciousness of  What-WE-are.  "Jesus  answered  and  said.  Even 
if  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my  witness  is  true"  (John,  viii.  14). 

Philosophy,  however,  has  assumed  mistakenly  that  this 
"  Self"  is  witness  to  itself  as  One  ;  as  separatedly  a  IJNIT-Being, 
all  by  its  Self  in  a  universe  of  othered  selves,  with  difference 
between  its  Self  and  even  its  'God.'  Jesus  transcends  this  con- 
cept of  '  Self.'  His  witness  of  Himself  is  true,  ''For','  He  says, 
"  I  know  whence  I  came,  and  whither  I  go."  This  Man  who  in  his 
flesh  debates  with  men  in  flesh,  asserts  this  consciousness.  But 
He  just  bears  witness  of  Himself,  out  of  His  consciousness  of 
What-He-Is.  And  He  sums  up  His  Being,  (i.)  as  the  present 
*  personal '  Fact ;  (ii.)  the  Origin  of  that  fact ;  and  (iii.)  the 
future  of  that  fact.  Now  this  is  the  sum  of  knowledge  about 
anything  that  Is.  What  it  is  ;  whence  it  came,  whither  it  goes  : 
what  is  permanent :  what  is  in  the  Flow.  No  other  witness- 
ing can  add  to  the  truth  of  such  a  fact.  But,  clearly,  to  know 
whence  we  come  and  whither  we  go,  is  to  state  a  consciousness 
which  far  outstrips  the  consciousness  of  that  particular, 
isolated  *  Self  which  is  so  confidently  asserted  in  our  philo- 
sophies. If  there  was  any  need,  which  there  is  not,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  in  terms,  the  one  consciousness  might  be  desig- 
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nated  I-Am,  and  the  other,  I  Am.  The  latter  philosophical 
I  Am,  or  "  Self,"  is  never  conscious  of  whence  it  comes  nor  of 
whither  it  goes.  But,  strangely  enough,  it  is  said  to  have  a 
consciousness  of  Time,  yet  only  as  of  an  " eternal  Now''  Yet 
there  can  be  no  consciousness  of  a  Now  without  a  'past* 
behind  it  and  a  'future'  before  it,  as  Hegel  rightly  tells  us. 
Now,  this  '  I '  consciousness  of  Jesus,  contrary  to  our  first  glance 
of  it,  knows  no  limitations  of  Time.  At  no  period  of  the  Past 
was  this  '  I '  of  His  apart  from  it,  and  at  no  period  of  the 
Future  can  there  be  prevision  of  this  *  I '  as  not  there.  The 
Self-Consciousness  of  our  philosophies  has  nothing  identical  with 
it.  For  in  the  above  expression  Jesus  takes  up  the  common 
terms  and  conceptions  of  Time  and  transcends  them  in  a  con- 
sciousness of  Timelessness. 

464.  For  this  is  Jesus'  Experience.  He  knows  whence 
He  is,  and  whither  He  goes.  His  experience  is  as  distinct 
and  true  of  the  Future  as  it  is  of  the  Past,  strange  as  the 
statement  may  at  first  appear.  That  is.  His  being  begins 
with  no  Past  and  ends  with  no  Future,  which  is  just  our  own 
consciousness.  //  is  indeed  that  experietice  that  does  not  include 
Time  at  all  within  itself.  It  is  Timeless  Experience,  the  true 
experience  of  our  '  I  Am.'  It  explains  why  Jesus  could  speak  of 
His  Future  as  if  it  were  Past.  "  I  have  overcome  the  world." 
"  I  come  again,  and  will  receive  you."  "  I  am  with  you  always 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world."  **  And  I  am  no  more  in  the 
world."  *'  I  beheld  Satan  fall  as  lightning  from  heaven,"  as 
implying  the  close  of  all  evil  in  the  Universe.  Similarly,  He 
sees  the  Future  moving  under  His  influence  alone.  His  Spirit 
controlling  all  things,  and  His  presence  dominating  the 
"  Father's  House."  He  so  fills  out  the  Future  of  our  con- 
ceptions till  nothing  finds  room  in  it  save  Himself.  It  is  His 
consciousness  of  omniscience,  and  omnipresence. 

465.  This  means  a  consciousness  of  no  Time,  and  simply  of 
'I  Am.'  Such  a  consciousness  of  'coming'  and  'going' 
therefore  has  only  conceptual  but  not  existential  value.  Such  a 
consciousness  cannot  be  conceived  to  be  based  on  the  category 
of  Life,  for  life  always  pre-supposes  time  in  its  motions,  7iow^ 
then  when^  etc.,  and  consequent  changes  of  birth,  growth,  death, 


etc.  The  consciousness  of  Space  as  His  conscious  *I  Am,'  alone 
rationalises  the  content  of  it.  He  asserts  His  '  I  Am  '  conscious- 
ness to  be  absolutely  True,  and  independent  of  Time.  All 
the  Past  could  never  have  made  it  truer,  and  all  the  Future 
holds  in  it  no  power,  or  possibility,  of  falsifying  it.  It  is  above 
the  Relativity  of  Life,  and  the  seeming  perpetual  flux  of  Time. 
•It  is,  indeed,  because  both  categories  of  Life  and  Time  are 
withdrawn  from  His  consciousness  of  What- He-Is,  that  He  knows 
His  "  witness  "  of  Himself  to  be  invincibly  true.  And  we  never 
can  by  any  possibility  know,  or  realise,  any  thing  to  be  absolutely, 
infinitely,  unnegatably  Real  and  True,  without  excluding  the  con- 
sciousness of  Life  and  Time  from  its  content.  And  this  conscious- 
ness is  never  realisable  except  on  the  basis  of  the  '  I  Am  '  as 
Space-Being.  But  based  on  this  consciousness  of  the  concrete, 
the  rationality  and  absolute  truth  of  the  '  I  Am  '  consciousness 
is  at  once  guaranteed  to  the  full.  We  can  then  say,  "No  Past 
can  alter,  or  could  have  altered,  That-I-AM,  and  no  Time  to 
come  can  find  even  a  way  of  admission  into  That-I-AM  to  effect 
it  in  any  possible  way."  This  *  I  Am  '  puts  on  Life  and  Time 
as  a  raiment,  and  again  '  lays  down '  both. 

466.  Consequently,  Jesus  rends  the  narrow  limitations  and 
isolations  of  the  modern  Self-Consciousness.  "  My  witness  is 
X.xw^,for  I  know  whence  I  come  and  whither  I  go."  And  He 
knew  it  from  Himself,  in  His  own  *  I  Am.'  His  knowledge 
springs  from  its  native  well  in  Himself.  And  nothing  we  know 
is  true  knowledge  till  it  is  made  whole  with  our  '  I  am '  know- 
ledge. Truth  is  based  on  the  unlimited  Space-reference  of  the 
Self  to  Being.     He  has  knowledge  of  Himself  beyond  every 

*  whence '  and  every  '  whither.'  Jesus  finds  no  limits,  edges,  or 
verges,  to  His  consciousness  of  That-He-Is.  Nor  do  we. 
Therefore  His  *  I  Am,'  '  I  Knov^,'  are  self-contained,  self- 
originated,  and  sufficient  for  Truth.  There  is  no  need  to  claim 
extraneous  evidence  for  its  truthfulness  in  the  Historical,  the 
Mysterious,  or  the  Miraculous.     He  simply  maintains,  in  this 

*  I  Am,'  the  most  important  of  all  epistemological  facts,  viz., 
That  the  I-consciousness  contains  in  itself,  and  for  itself,  an 
absolute  verification  of  What-Is. 

467.  And  it  is  here  perhaps  that  we  should  emphasise  once 
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more  the  inadequacy  of  H.  Spencer's  *  Universal  Postulate '  the 
"  inconceivableness  of  the  negative  "  (p.  48).  For  authentication 
of  Reality  by  an  incapacity  to  think  it  otherwise,  sustains 
nothing  except  such  incapacity  to  think.  Such  a  postulate 
never  accounts  for  the  absolute  affirmation  of  Reality  in  "  I  am." 
Philosophy  should  have  followed  the  example  of  Jesus  and  have 
accepted  the  full  content  of  affirmation  which  is  always  given  in 
the  '  I  Am '  consciousness,  and  which  is  found  nowhere  else. 
There  was  no  necessity  to  affirm  anything  through  negatives. 
The  feeble  conceptual  negations  of  Thought  are  always  sunk  far 
below  the  self-predications  of  the  conscious  '  I.'  And  the  grand 
consciousness  of  Jesus  is  unfailingly  Self- Predicative.  Nothing 
characterises,  or  can  characterise  Him  save  Himself  And  this 
is  the  consciousness  we  all  possess  in  our  "  I  Am."  And  as  it 
is  always  equal  to,  and  indistinguishable  from,  the  self-predica- 
tion of  Space-Being,  the  Reality  affirmed  in  what-we-are  is  also 
equal  to,  and  indistinguishable  from,  the  Reality  of  All  that  Is. 

But  coming  down  to  the  level  of  conceptual  Thought,  it  is 
impossible  that  any  Thought  can  give  absolute  witness  to 
Truth  unless  such  Thought  springs  from  a  consciousness  which 
is  certainly  sustained  by  all  time  past  and  all  time  to  come. 
Moreover,  both  such  Thought  and  such  experience  must  be 
consciously  sustained  by  our  consciousness  of  That  on  which 
both  Past  and  Future  are  themselves  based.  This  is  the 
force  of  the  statement — "My  witness  is  true,/^r  I  know  whence 
I  come  and  whither  I  go."  This  implies  that  Jesus  is  above 
Time.  He  knows  First  and  Last,  Beginning  and  End,  for,  in 
the  I  Am  consciousness.  Being  is  given,  out  of  which  Time  itself 
issues,  as  it  is  conceived  in  our  judgments.  Without  this  con- 
sciousness no  Absolute  consciousness  could  be  given  of  Truth 
or  Reality.  Spencer's  *  universal '  postulate  is  only  as  universal 
as  the  sphere  of  thought,  or  Mind-Motion,  and  does  not 
guarantee  that  what  is  unnegatable  just  now  will  also  be 
unnegatable  in  the  future. 

Now, '  I  Am  '  is  not  merely  sustained  by  all  Time  past  and 
all  Time  to  come  as  based  in  categorical  *  Matter '  or  in  categorical 
*  Life,'  for  these  are  but  conscious  Motions  in  us.  We  are 
conscious  that  '  I  Am'  is  a  consciousness  of  Being  which  no  Tifne 
past  ever  created  or  made,  begat  or  initiated,  and  which  no  Tifne 
to  come  can  possibly  de-create^  annuls  or  change  in  the  very  smallest. 


It  rises  far  out  and  above  Time  and  far  out  and  above  Life,  and 
all  relativity  is  subsumed  in  it.  And  this  it  is  to  be  conscious 
Whence  we  have  come  and  Whither  we  go;  but  within  the 
narrow  consciousness  of  Life  and  Time,  it  is  not  possible  to 
know  either  the  one  or  the  other.  And  we  think  that  it  is  just 
because  Science  tries  to  discover  an  Absolute  Origin  of  Being 
within  the  categories  of  Matter,  Motion,  Life,  and  Time,  that 
she  always  fails. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  seem  that  this  view  supports  J.  S. 
Mill's  test  for  Truth  as  *  Uniformity  of  Experience.'  It  actually 
does  not ;  for  this  is  not  Experience  that  is  *  uniform '  as 
compared  with  experience  which  is  not  *  uniform.'  It  is 
Experience  which  is  Absolutely  Whole.  We  do  not,  e.g., 
conceive  Space  to  be  merely  *  uniform.'  We  must  conceive 
Space  as  not  one  but  Whole-without-parts,  and  absolutely  so. 
Therefore  our  consciousness  of  Space  rises  above  the  relativity 
of  One-ness,  or  *  uniformity,'  and  gives  solely  a  consciousness  in 
which  neither  Time,  Motion,  Life,  nor  Matter,  obtains ;  and  it 
is  this  consciousness  which  is  given  in  our  consciousness  of 
What-We-Are. 

The  I  Am  Truth  then  is  the  well  of  all  truth.  All  other 
witnessing  to  truth,  is  secondary  to  its  own.  That  is,  any  other 
testimony  to  Truth  of  Being,  must  necessarily  be  a  judgment 
given  on  a  lower  level  of  testimony,  and  from  a  less  sufficient 
basis  than  its  own.  The  Space-Being  contains  in  it  every 
Mystery,  every  Wonder,  and  only  shares  with  every  miraculous 
Relativity  somewhat  of  itself 

468.  The  imposing  authority  of  the  I  Am  consciousness  is, 
of  course,  not  patent  in  common  experience.  Analogously,  we 
are  never  conscious  of  the  thought  which  is  answerable  for  our 
movements  of  hands  and  feet.  Sensible  contact  with  outer 
things  is  the  patent  consciousness.  It  is  similar  with  the 
position  of  the  I  Am  consciousness  in  the  great  truths  of 
scientific  discovery.  An  apple  falls  to  the  ground.  At  once 
our  consciousness  of  Being  is  put  in  prison-bonds  till  the  reason 
why  the  apple  fell  opens  the  door  of  liberty  to  us.  "  Weight, 
Energy,"  say  the  materialists.  But  the  limitations  of  this 
Energy  and  Weight?  "  Extends  to  all  things  in  the  Universe," 
says  Newton.     But  he  never  says  concerning  this  energy  and 
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weight  "  whence  it  comes  and  whither  it  goes."    He  does  not  free 
it  from  Time  and  Change. 

Now,  the  I  Am  is  conscious  of  certifying  the  truth  of  the 
*  weight'  of  the  Universe  as  well  as  the  *  weight'  of  the  apple. 
It  finds  itself  outside  or  independent  of  this  *  weight,'  even 
as  it  is  conscious  of  being  *  outside,'  or  independent  of 
both  apple  and  universe.  The  *  I '  says  "  I  am  not  apple, 
I  am  not  the  Cosmos."  It  affirms  itself,  that  is,  as  different 
from  both.  But,  why?  Simply  because  the  *I  Am'  yields  a 
consciousness  of  Being  to  which  both  our  concepts  of  apple 
and  Cosmos  fail  to  rise.  The  '  I '  is  conscious  of  all  else 
as  conceptually  conditioned  Being,  and  is  not  conscious  of 
conditioned  Being  for  itself.  It  is  not  conscious  of  Matter  for 
itself;  it  is  not  conscious  of  Motion  in  itself.  It  is  *  I.'  But 
Science  stops  at  the  Force  which  betrays  both  apple  and 
Cosmos ;  calls  it  *  Gravitation  ' ;  and  so  rests.  The  *  I,'  however, 
has  a  consciousness  beyond  all  that,  and  which  includes  all  that, 
and  calls  it  SPACE-Being.  It  asserts  an  authoritative  judgment 
beyond  what  is  'known.'  Simply,  Is.  And  in  this  conscious- 
ness the  I-consciousness  finds  all  that  Is,  itself  included.  It 
authorises  a  consciousness  of  Whole-Being,  in  short ;  an  authority 
to  which  nothing  within  the  discoveries  of  Science  has  the 
slightest  pretence.  There  is  no  authority  equal  to  the  I  Am. 
For  it  affirms  Being,  Is,  in  which  all  our  conceptions  of 
'  particularities  *  rise  and  fall  like  waves  on  the  sea.  Naturally, 
then,  Jesus  appealed  to  the  highest  authority  when  He  appealed 
to  His  conscious  *  I  Am  '  for  witness  of  Truth.  Even  our 
conception  of  *  God '  is  not  certified  to  us  through  any  higher 
authority. 


469.  The  Past,  then,  to  Him  holds  no  mystery,  and  the 
Future  can  yield  none.  Looking  backward,  as  we  say,  the  Past 
stands  on  the  same  basis  of  Being  as  the  Present :  i.e.,  LIFE. 
We  have  a  consciousness  of  Living.  This  connotes  Life-Giving; 
a  Father.  All  Life  then  must  be  Father-Life,  far  as  to  the 
uttermost  of  living-being.  But  this  is  Nature,  Cosmos,  Universe, 
and  Motion  which  connotes  Time.  Does  He  see  no  more  in  the 
Past?  He  sees  Spirit,  as  QuiCKENER,  as  true  Father,  but 
Being  with  no  connotations  of  Life  or  Time,  that  is,  of 
Change,  in  it.     Before  Abraham  was,  before  any  person  was,  I 
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Am.  He  transcends  the  bases  given  in  the  Past  of  Life  and 
Time.  For  the  expression  "  Before  Abraham,"  gives  the  limit- 
less. But  every  category  negated  in  the  Relativity  of  Life  and 
Time,  is  still  all  it  was  and  infinitely  more,  in  the  conscious 
I  Am.  He  negates  such  fragmentary  categorical  isolations  of 
Being  to  return  them  as  Whole-Being  in  the  I  Am  consciousness. 

470.  And  in  this  consciousness  of  Jesus,  we  discern  how  far 
He  supersedes  the  consciousness  of  Buddha  For  in  the  con- 
sciousness laid  bare  to  us  in  Buddha's  Eight-fold  Path,  every 
relativity  is  undoubtedly  negated  to  nothingness  or  to  space, 
but  there  it  remains.  The  relative-person  Buddha  is  negated  to 
Space-Being,  but  he  never  has  a  consciousness  that  this  Space- 
Being  is  Whole-Being  with  What-he-is,  or  that  it  yields  every 
relative  quality  of  personality  back  in  Whole-Personality.  The 
Buddha-personality  vanishes  in  a  Being  which  is  always  conceived 
as  different  Being  from  Buddha.  He  never  finds  himself  whole 
with  such  Being  in  the  consciousness  of  himself  as  space-being. 
But  this  is  just  what  we  find  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus.  He 
comes  more  and  more  to  Himself  through  the  negation  of  Son- 
Being,  Father-Being,  Spirit-Being,  and  all  Being  that  is  conceived 
as  Relative-Being,  till  in  Space-Being  He  finds  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  Himself,  and  realises  the  all  that  is  given  Him  in  the 
'  I'-consciousness  to  be  more  than  "personality"  or  "super- 
personality."  All  the  categories  of  relative  being  are,  through 
the  space-being  of  them,  transcended  and  made  Whole  in  the 
'  I,'  or  Is  category  ;  Whole  with  Space-Being. 

471.  An  absolute  verification  of  itself  as  Truth  is  thus  given  in 
the  consciousness  I  Am,  and  no  truth  is  ever  found  to  transcend 
it  as  truth,  or  Reality.  Even  when  we  say  *  God,'  it  is  always 
through  the  consciousness  of '  I '  that  we  can  affirm  such  Being. 
No  truth  is  ever  found  to  have  a  wider  or  deeper  scope  of  Being. 
The  '  I '  having  the  true  consciousness  of  wholeness  with  Space, 
Is,  has  no  possible  consciousness  of  transcendence  by  any  other 
consciousness.  We  cannot,  as  Spencerites  would  say,  conceive 
anything  that  could  contradict  it.  It  is  itself  the  Whole-Truth 
of  Being.  And  being  so,  it  follows  that  all  other  truth  will 
regulate  itself  under  the  I-consciousness,  and  become  apparently 
*  Relative '  to  it.  In  short,  every  truth  will  seem  to  move  and  change 
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under  this  Truth  which  is  unchangeable.  Hence  the  Past,  the 
Present,  and  the  Future,  or  the  great  field  of  the  Historical,  as  a 
consciousness,  will  be  subsumed  under  the  I-consciousness,  and 
will  not  be  able  to  offer  a  fuller  knowledge  of  *  Self  than 
that  which  the    I-consciousness    already  possesses   in    itself  of 

What-it-IS. 

That  is  to  say,  History,  in  any  form,  will  find  it  impossible 
to  surpass  or  contribute  to  the  knowledge  we  all  have  of  What- 
we-are.  History,  indeed,  is  in  this  view  discerned  to  be  but  the 
conscious  '  I  am '  revealing  itself,  all  Relativity  changing  "  as 
clay  under  the  seal."  In  this  I-consciousness,  it  is  clear,  we 
transcend  both  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  ecclesiastical  Christ, 
and  reach  the  common  experience  in  which  all  men  realise 
themselves  one.  Here,  also,  we  find  the  source  of  our  being  able 
to  view  heaven  and  earth  as  passing  away  without  any  fear  of 
being  affected  by  their  passing.  The  facts  of  the  Past  as  of  the 
Present  fall  far  below  the  fulness  of  Truth  which  we  find  testified 
in  the  I-consciousness  of  What-we-are.  No  Truth  in  the 
Physical,  Moral,  Ethical,  Social,  Political,  or  any  other  depart- 
ment of  universal  Knowledge,  is  even  half  so  undeniably 
certified  of  its  truthfulness  as  that  of  the  '  I  Am  '  Truth.  Indeed, 
if  the  truth  professed  by  these  historical  products  of  the  whole 
Past  were  as  fully  vouched  in  their  Truth  as  is  the  *  I  Am  '  truth, 
we  should  have  no  possible  consciousness  of  their  Relativity  to 
What-We-Are.  VVe  should  never  find  the  dividing  line  between 
them  and  ourselves,  in  the  sphere  of  testimony.  History  can 
only  give  conceptual  fragments  of  Truth.  Therefore,  every 
*Law'  that  moves  through  these  historical  spheres,  is  less 
perfect  to  our  knowledge  than  is  the  '  I  Am '  Law,  or  Whole- 
Law.  And  it  is  just  for  this  reason  that  Jesus  found  all  the 
Moral  Laws  of  His  Past  inferior  to  that  Law  of  His  present 
consciousness  of  What- He-Was.  He  found,  in  the  consciousness 
of  His  '  I  Am,*  a  *  law'  of  perfect-being  which  wiped  out  every 
remnant  of  perfection  to  which  they  made  profession.  And  for 
the  same  reason,  He  could  calmly  regard  the  '  Sin  '  which  was 
created  by  reference  to  such  Maw'  as  being  as  invalid  and 
limited  as  the  *  law '  which  affirmed  such  *  Sin.'  And  the 
inference  that  follows  is  simple.  The  only  true  Sin,  would  be  the 
Sin  that  could  be  created  by  reference  to  the  I  Am  conscious- 
ness.    But,  as    already    pointed    out,  this    is    impossible,   for 
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such  reference  de-creates  all  duality  of  Being.  The  Holy 
Spirit  convicts  the  world  of  Sin,  of  Righteousness,  and  of 
Judgment  (John,  xvi.  8),  by  reference  to  the  Jesus-Person  \  the 
'  I  am  Man '  reference ;  the  highest  reference  of  Moral  Life 
on  the  earth,  through  which  all  Sin  in  excelsis  is  created  for 
Mankind  (xvi.  9),  and  which  is  the  utmost  possible  conscious- 
ness which  any  man  can  have  of  Moral  Relativity.  If,  that 
is,  Jesus  be  the  Light  of  the  World,  the  world  will  only 
know  its  darkness  by  His  light ;  if  He  is  the  Way  for  the  world, 
the  world  will  only  know  errors  by  defection  from  Him ;  if  He 
is  Truth  and  Life  for  the  world,  the  world  will  only  know  its 
falsities  and  deaths  by  Him. 

472.  And  it  is  this  highest  Sin-reference  to  the  Jesus-Person 
which  the  world  is  accepting  to-day  as  its  Ultimate  reference 
for  Sin.  But  while  this  is  true,  it  is  only  Truth  in  its  Relativity, 
and  is  not  the  full  Truth  of  the  I  Am  consciousness.  As  Jesus 
teaches  all  Sin-reference  to  be  Himself  as  the  ultimate  sin- 
reference,  so  He  teaches  that  all  Sin-abolition  is  by  reference 
to  Himself  When  man  refers  to  the  I  Am  consciousness,  he 
cannot  find,  any  more  than  Jesus,  a  consciousness  of  sin  in  it. 
It  is  space-clear. 

473.  Jesus  therefore  can  say, "  I  said  therefore  unto  you,  that 
ye  shall  die  in  your  sins,  for  except  ye  believe  That  I  Am,  ye 
shall  die  in  your  sins"  (John,  viii.  24).  "They  said  therefore 
unto  Him,  Who  art  thou  ?  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Wholly  That 
which  I  now  declare  to  you."  T^t/  apy}\v  on  Kai  \a\co  vjuiv 
(verse  25).  We  translate  so,  admitting  the  difficulties  of  the 
passage,  but  accepting  at  the  same  time,  with  the  American 
Revisers,  that  Jesus  is  straightly  answering  a  straightly  put 
question,  without  any  attempt  to  avoid  its  point  by  a  counter 
interrogative  thrust.  The  on  translated  *  that '  in  verse  24, 
is  the  same  which  is  rendered  *  that  which '  in  this  verse  25,  and 
again '///^/'  in  verse  28.  It  has  true  reference  to  "Essential 
Being  "  and  is  an  exhaustive  answer.  The  appeal  of  Jesus  is  to 
His  essential  Being  by  its  Ultimate  affirmation  */  Am,^  No 
truth  refers,  or  can  refer,  itself  to  higher  testimony. 

474.  For  by  saying,  *  I  Am,'  *  That  I  Am,'  Jesus  does  not 
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merely  mean  'I  Exist'  (§  451).  This  is  evident  when  we 
read,  "  Except  ye  believe  that  I  exist,  ye  shall  die  in  your 
sins."  The  Jews  were  not  disputing  His  existence.  They 
quite  believed  Jesus  the  man  to  be  before  them  as  real  as 
they  themselves  were.  They  were  disputing  IV/io  he  was, 
not  tf  He  was.  In  their  question,  "Who  art  thou?"  His 
existence  is  wholly  accepted  but  not  His  "That  I  Am"  state- 
ments. He  was,  however,  asserting  Himself  as  "  That-Which  " 
(otOj  when  believed,  all  sin-consciousness  then  vanished  from 
a  man's  convictions,  die  whensoever  he  might.  He  coidd  not 
then  die  in  his  sins.  But  this  implies  for  Jesus  Himself,  that 
He  had  referred  Himself  and  all  sin-consciousness  to  this 
same  consciousness  of  Being,  and  entered  thereby  into  an 
experiential  consciousness  of  sinlessness  concerning  Himself. 
His  *  I  Am  '  consciousness  transcended  *  I  exist,'  or  Cosmic 
Being,  and  gave  Himself  a  pure  space-consciousness,  wherein 
no  consciousness  of  sin  was  possible.  It  was  also  an  affirma- 
tion that  the  realisation  of  sinlessness  in  Himself  was  possible 
to  the  Jews,  by  realising  Who-they-were  themselves,  through 
knowing  and  believing  What- He-was. 

Jesus,  however,  acknowledges  that  the  Jews  cannot  as  yet 
understand  Him,  and  at  once  comes  down  to  the  level  of 
Relationship  of  that  which  they  know.  He  speaks  to  them 
then  of  the  Father- Person.  But  still,  "They  perceived  not 
that  He  spake  unto  them  of  The  Father.  Jesus  therefore 
said.  When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  Man,  then  shall  ye  know 
That  I  Am,  and  that  I  do  nothing  of  myself,  but  as  the  Father 
taught  me,  I  speak  these  things  "  (verse  28).  Similar  counsel  is 
that  given  in  Mark,  ix.  9,  "  He  charged  them  that  they  shall 
tell  no  man  what  things  they  had  seen,  save  when  the  Son  of 
Man  should  have  risen  again  from  the  dead."  They  would 
have  then  a  fuller  insight  into  That-He-was. 

475.  And  this  seems  to  refer  to  that  knowledge  of  a  man, 
which  forces  itself  into  the  convictions  of  men,  when  they  see 
him  maintain  unto  death  a  steadfast  witness,  by  his  negation  of 
every  instinct  and  preference  which  all  men  follow  when  Life 
is  placed  in  the  scales  against  such  maintenance.  And  it 
carries  in  it  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  that  the  Life-Truth 
must   ever  give  way   before   the   maintenance  of   the    I    AM 
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Truth,  even  as  all  Relative-Truth  must  ultimately  yield  to 
Whole-Truth,  or  as  Person-Truth  must  be  sacrificed  for  Space- 
Truth.  All  their  knowledge  of  Him  was  based  upon,  and 
bounded  by,  the  Z/y^-Values ;  and  all  their  perceptions  and 
conceptions  of  Him  as  Man,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Teacher, 
Master,  Elijah,  Messiah,  were  construed  on  the  foundations 
of  the  categories  of  Life  and  Time,  and  all  that  these  cate- 
gories involve.  The  command  not  to  tell  any  one  regarding 
Him,  till  He  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  the  promise  that 
they  would  then  know  What-He-Was  when  He  had  been 
'lifted  up,'  was  the  acknowledgment  on  Jesus'  part  that  it 
requires  both  Life  and  Death,  and  the  consciousness  of  Life  beyond 
Death,  to  reveal  That-Man-Ls.  And  this  is  an  affirmation  which 
finds  constant  corroboration  in  the  consciousness  of  every  one 
who  has  been  bereft  of  friends ;  for  only  after  death  do  they 
seem  to  be  fully  known.  Life  and  Time  really  conceal  That- 
We-Are.  We  never  really  know  Being  until  we  have  made 
both  Life  and  Time  our  "stepping  stones  to  higher  things." 
Jesus  therefore  spoke  in  correct  order  of  Values  when  He  asked 
the  Jews  to  'believe'  That-He-Was,  in  order  to  effect  the 
abolition  of  Sin,  for  this  'belief  is  sufficient  to  beget  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  Nothingness  of  this  relativity  ;  but  it  was  only 
after  Death  that  they  could  actually  know  Him,  to  the  extent 
at  least  of  His  true  relationship  to  the  Father,  or  all  that  heaven 
and  earth  implied,  and  all  that  Life  and  Death  environed. 
Within  this  sphere  of  Being,  He  could  say,  "  As  the  Father 
taught  me  I  speak  these  things."  But  when  in  the  58th  verse 
of  this  same  discussion  Jesus  affirms  '^  Before  Abraham  was, 
I  Am,"  all  relativity  of  believing  and  knowing  Him  vanishes. 
We  transcend  all  consciousness  of  Life  and  Time,  Son  and 
Father  connotations,  and  that  Self- Affirmation  of  Being  which  is 
in  every  man,  stands  simple  and  alone.  And  this  is  the  conscious- 
ness which  transcends  the  consciousness  of  Sin,  as  well  as  the 
consciousness  of  the  Father^  and  gives  solely  the  consciousness 
of  our  Space- Being,  transcending  all  Life- Relativity.  It  is  clearly 
the  highest  consciousness  which  Jesus  possessed  of  Himself, 
and  subsumes  in  itself  both  categories  of  Being  usually  termed 
Divine  and  Human.  The  *  I  am  man '  consciousness  links  up 
in  itself  all  time,  and  every  relation  of  Man,  but  the  unrelated 
'  I    Am '    consciousness   transcends    Abraham's    day,    and    all 
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time,  and  is  before  even  a  consciousness  of  'personality,* 
Abraham's  or  any  other.  It  is  purely  a  consciousness  of 
Whole-Being. 

476.  It  is  this  apparent  double  consciousness  in  man  which 
leads  to  the  confusions  of  philosophy  in  its  assertions  of 
Kantean  '  Thing-in-Itself  and  Fichtean  'Ego,'  as  somehow 
both  Ultimate  Being  and  yet  somehow  both  separated  in  ex- 
perience. This  also  leads,  in  theology,  to  conceptions  of  *  God  ' 
as  Related  Persons  and  Unrelated  Godhead  ;  alone  in  isolated 
Unit-Being  forever.  Hence  we  have  the  twin  realms  of 
Intellect  and  Belief,  Faith  and  Reason,  Natural  and  Spiritual, 
Matter  and  Mind.  The  'I  am  man'  consciousness  is  the 
fountainhead  of  the  isolated  5^^-consciousness,  and  explains 
sufficiently  a  vast  area  of  human  experience,  and  probably 
accounts  for  all  we  know  as  Nature,  and  Christianity  as  Dogma 
and  Creed ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  consciousness  which  Jesus 
surpassed  and  subsumed  in  one  still  higher,  and  one  highest 
of  all.  It  is  this  consciousness  which  still  waits  to  fulfil  in  man 
a  profounder  experience  than  he  has  yet  known,  and  one  which 
commands  the  future  as  certainly  as  the  '  I  am  man '  conscious- 
ness commands  the  Past  and  our  Present. 

For  the  consciousness  in  Jesus'  *I  Am,' as  vividly  'knoivs' 
the  Future  as  it  'knows'  the  Past.  The  consciousness  is  of 
Whole-Being,  and  the  Future  holds  in  it  no  mystery  from  it. 
His  disciples  understood  Jesus  to  have  such  knowledge  of  the 
Future,  for  they  cried  out,  "  Lo,  now  speakest  thou  plainly,  and 
speakest  no  proverb.  Now  we  know  that  thou  knowest  all  things, 
and  needest  not  that  any  man  should  ask  thee :  by  this  we 
believe  that  thou  earnest  forth  from  God  "  (John,  xvi.  28-30).  His 
knowledge  of  Whence  and  Whither,  summing  up  as  it  did,  all 
knowledge  of  human  experience,  realised  and  unrealised, 
determined  Him  as  a  Divine  Being  in  their  belief  But, 
clearly,  it  is  simply  His  'I  Am'  consciousness  which  affirms 
such  knowledge  both  for  Past,  Present,  and  Future.  It 
enabled  him  to  say,  "  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation  :  but 
be  of  good  cheer :  I  have  overcome  the  world  "  in  the  very  hour 
when  the  relativity  of  Time,  and  all  it  brings  forth  of  broken  and 
blurred  apprehension  of  Being,  might  have  declared  to  Him, 
"  All  is  lost,  and  Doomed  forever."     No  development  in  history. 
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nothing  in  the  womb  of  time,  could  leap  from  Future-Being 
to  surprise  Him.  This  is  the  comforting  Spirit  of  Truth  for  all 
ages.  Jesus  thus  transcends  our  categories  of  Life  and  Time, 
and  He  can  only  do  so  by  taking  space  as  His  conscious  basis 
of  whole-Being,  which  sublates  both. 

477.  Therefore,  in  looking  forward  to  Death,  He  calmly 
says,  "  And  whither  I  go,  ye  know  the  way  "  (John,  xiv.  4).  To 
Thomas,  and  as  yet  to  us,  this  assumed  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  common  men  was  astonishingly  queer.  To  Thomas, 
as  even  yet  to  us,  all  was  relatively  clear  and  unmysterious 

in    the    Past    and    in    the    Present,    but    in   the   Future ! 

"Lord,  we  know  not  whither  thou  goest :  how  know  we  the 
way?''  Thomas  felt  it  most  exasperating  to  have  to  con- 
tradict such  gross  obvious  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Jesus. 
But  to  Jesus,  the  Future  is  just  as  clear  and  as  ordered  as  is 
the  Past  or  Present.  The  Way  thither  is  Himself  He  is 
the  Future  as  He  was  the  Past.  "  I  am  the  Way,  and  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life."  The  'I  Am  '  tells  the  same  fact  yet  in 
every  man.  What-we-are  Is  before  Abraham  was:  what-we- 
are  Is,  after  all  days.  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away."  There  is  nothing  for  the 
Future  to  reveal  except  conceptual  realisations  of  what  is  all  given 
within  the  I,  the  Space-Being,  Whole-with-all-Being.  Hence, 
we  are  "not  to  regard  Jesus  as  just  speaking  hopeful  picture- 
things  when  He  describes  the  "  Father's  House."  The  fact  of 
Life-experience  is  as  certain  in  future  human  realisation  as  it 
has  been  in  the  Past.  Such  Fact  and  Process  of  Fact  are  space- 
true;  before  the  world  was;  and  when  the  world  shall  be  no 
more.  From  the  Father-Being  Jesus  is  born,  "  and  comes  "  ;— 
back  into  the  Father-Being  He  is  born,  and  ''goes."  Experi- 
ence is  not  new  before  birth  into  this  world,  or  into  the  '  next.' 
It  is  whole-experience,  and  our  consciousness  or  unconsciousness 
of  it  is  but  its  motion  of  concept  in  us.  No  man  has  a  con- 
sciousness of  ever  beginning,  nor  of  ever  ending:  there  is  no 
ti77ie  in  the  I-consciousness.  Our  consciousness  is  of  Being, 
Is,  but  it  is  not  even  of  time  present,  seeing  that  no  Past  nor 
Future  exists  behind  or  before  it.     Is  =  whole. 

478.  Jesus  says  He  goes  'to  prepare  a  place'  for  His  disciples. 
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There     is    therefore     relative    Life-Being    in     the     'Father's 
House/  just  as  there  is  here.    The  '  place '  prepared  is  an  abiding 
place,  a  *  resting  place,'  but  there  is  no  consciousness  in  Jesus 
that  such  'place'  means    permanence  of  Being.     The  Father, 
and  the  Father's  House,  are  to  Jesus,  His  furthest  conscious- 
ness  of  Objective    Being,  Motional    Being,   Being    Going-On. 
Similarly,   there   is   order   and   sequence,   there    as   here,   and 
just    as    it    is    essential    for    one    generation    to    come    into 
the  world    to   prepare  a  place    for  the  following  one,  so  it  is 
essential   for  all  that  die  to  go  before  the  others  that  are  to 
follow.     It  is  a  vision  of  absolute  Order.     Life  and  Death  are 
not,  to  Jesus,  the   playthings  of  passion  and  chance.     In   the 
immensity  of  their   multiplicity  and  complexity  of  'coming' 
and  'going,'  there   is  absolute  reason  and   purpose    at   work. 
They   are   themselves  but   motions  of  a   consciousness  which 
cannot  be  conceived  as  less  than  Space-Being.     We  may  call 
it  Whole -Consciousness,  Space- Being,  Whole -Being,  but  our 
consciousness    of    it    is    always    the    same,    wholly    identical 
with  our  consciousness  of  What-we-are.     The  process  is  due  to 

conceptual  Thought. 

In  the 'I  Am'  consciousness,  therefore,  it  does  not  surprise 
us   that   Jesus   found   neither    'Time'   nor   'Eternity.'     These 
Relativities   are   subsumed    in   Whole-Being.      All   the    Glory 
which  men    usually  picture  in  Eternity,  Jesus  can  see  in  the 
Past '  before  the  world  was '  (John,  xvii.  5).     To  us,  in  our  poems, 
psalms,  hymns,  and  '  fancy-free '  Literature,  all  Beatitude  lies 
beyond  Death.     To  Jesus,  with   His  consciousness  of  Whole- 
Being,  it  lay  before  Birth.     But  it  is  no  less  beyond  Death  to 
Him.     He  was  Loved  "before  the   foundation  of  the  world." 
But  He  also  sees  Glory  in  Death.     "  Father,  the  hour  is  come, 
Glorify  thy  Son  that  the  Son  may  glorify  thee."     This  glory  is 
in  the  Past,  in  the  Future,  and  it  is  Here  in  the  Present,  for  "  I 
glorified  thee  on  the  earth,"  '■  I  am  glorified  in  them,"  "  the  glory 
which  thou  hast  given  me,  /  have  given  unto  them."     Being  is 
Whole,  and   our  '  I  am '  consciousness  of  it,  at  any  moment, 
gives  the  same  revelation  of  it  that  Jesus  has  interpreted  for  us 
all.     Therefore,  we  never  can  lose  anything  in  it.     Jesus  goes 
away,  but  He  comes  again  a  '  second '  time,  and  every  time,  and 
at   all   times;    we    never   can   have    the   experience    of    being 
"orphaned"   (John,   xiv.    18).     "For   I   am  with   you  always" 


(Matt,  xxviii.  20).  We  always  have  His  own  experience  of  never 
being  'alone,'  for  the  Father-Being,  or  Life-Being,  is  with  us. 
Life  was  for  us  before  time  began,  and  Life  is  with  us  when 
Time  ends.  There  is  Life,  and  Life  more  abundant.  Eternal 
Life.  And  as  all  Life-Being  is  consciously  transcended  in  our 
Space-Being,  so  Jesus  transcends  this  consciousness  in  the 
Future  also,  for  He  says,  "  I  am  not  yet  ascended  unto  the 
Father."  *'  I  am  ascending  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father, 
and  my  God  and  your  God"  (John,  xx.  i;).  While  Life  is  a 
consciousness,  so  must  also  the  Father-Being  be,  but  Jesus' 
consciousness  of  Being  is  not  absolutely  bounded  by  the 
Father-  or  Life-consciousness,  any  more  than  it  is  in  our  own 
consciousness.  He  transcends  it  in  that  consciousness  which, 
before  man  had  known  either  relation  of  son  or  father  for  either 
himself  or  any  one  else,  gave  him  a  consciousness  of  GOD- 
Being.  This  still  remains  in  our  '  I  Am'  consciousness,  for  we 
can  no  more  conceive  'God'  to  be  less  than  Space-Being 
than  we  can  conceive  ourselves  so  to  be.  The  glory  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Father  are  subsumed  under  this  glory  of 
Whole-Space-Being. 

The  Atonement, 

479.  We  venture  now  to  assert  that  it  is  on  this  ground  that 
what  is  called  '  Forgiveness  of  Sin '  can  be  truly  rationalised. 
In  all  theological  treatment  of  Sin-forgiveness,  Sin  is  conceived 
in  some  way  as  7iever  de-created,  but  only  blotted  out,  covered 
over,  washed  away,  and  certainly  never  absolutely  extinguished  in 
the   memory  of  either  Man   or   God.       Punishment   of    sin    \^ 
averted,  the  sinner  is  protected  from  the  stroke  of  Law,  or  of 
'  God,'  by  Grace,  or  Love,  but  the  Sin  is  never  de-created.     The 
conception  of  forgiveness,  on  such  relative  grounds,  cannot  be 
rationalised.      Sin    is  to  all   eternity  a   memory  to   every   one 
connected  with  it ;  and  such  a  memory,  if  possible  absolutely, 
would  draw  an  everlasting  shadow  of  bitterness  across  all  hearts. 
But  the   I   Am  consciousness   as   affirming    Space-Being,   also 
affirms  this  contingency  to  be  an  impossible  one.     Sin  never  has 
had  existeftce  except  in    the  human  judgment,  and  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  Relativity  of  Being  which  human  judgme7it  alo7ie 
has  created,  believed,  and  known.     It  has  been  born  '  out  of  the 
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heart  of  man,'  and  under  an  imperfect  belief  and  knowledge  of 
THAT-Man-Is.  Every  conception  of  man  and  God,  of  Man- 
Being  and  God-Being,  has  been  created  by  men,  in  the  same 
way,  but  never  affirmed  in  the  I  AM  consciousness  with  the 
same  absolute  affirmation  of  77/^/- Itself.  For  Sin  can  only 
be  assured  as  Fact,  on  condition  that  Dual- Being,  Man  and  God, 
is  assured.  When  this  Duality  is  swept  away  by  the  negating 
force  of  an  affirmation  which  affirms  Being  to  be  Whole  as 
Space,  the  relation  of  Sin  is  also  swept  away  with  it ;  and  every 
consciousness  of  '  I  Am,'  in  Jesus  or  in  Man  universally,  gives 
this  unnegatable  affirmation  of  Space-Clearness  of  Being.  And 
every  man  then  finds  the  confirmation  of  that  Sinlessness  of 
Man,  and  that  Sinless  World  for  which  Jesus  has  taught  all 
men  to  pray,  to  be  not  merely  a  forlorn  hope,  but  truly  nigh, 
and  even  at  the  doors. 


♦il 


480.  For  the  fundamental  principle  latent  in  men's  con- 
sciousness with  regard  to  the  abolition,  forgiveness,  or  remission 
of  sin,  is  that  of  reduction  of  the  duality  and  differences  of 
two  persons  to  a  One-ness.  It  is  conceived  as  making  At- 
(9;2^-Ment.  The  duality  and  difference  is  supposed  to  con- 
sist in  Being,  in  barriers  of  debt  owed,  or  in  judgments  of 
law  not  yet  satisfied,  or  generally,  in  two  separate  beings 
separated  also  by  Debt  -  being,  Law -being,  or  Judgment- 
being.  When  these  being -conditions  are  swept  away, 
'washed  away,'  by  'water'  or  by  'blood,'  or  by  any  means 
which  will  give  a  true  conviction  that  the  Duality,  division, 
or  difference,  has  been  reduced  between  the  Two  Persons, 
then  such  an  At-one-ment  is  effected  as  makes  it  possible 
for  the  One  to  conceive  the  Other  as  At  One.  They  are 
conceived,  at  least,  to  be  at  one  Mind  with  each  other. 
Sufficient  material  is  found  to  create  such  a  judgment,  and 
such  a  conviction. 

Now,  this  was  the  furthest  conception  of  the  reduction  of  the 
Duality  and  differences  of  Two  Persons,  before  Jesus  entered  the 
world.  But  He  brought  an  entirely  new  conception  of  Ai-one- 
ment  of  Two  Persons.  He  said  "  I  and  the  Father  are  One." 
Two  Persons  were  conceived  as  being  not  merely  At  One  Mind 
about  themselves,  but  as  being  One-Being.  Ontologically  as 
well  as  Ethically,  the  Duality,  and  with  it  the  differences  of  the 
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Persons,  was  abolished.  It  is  this  attitude  to  the  whole  question 
of  Being  which  altered  for  Jesus  His  view  of  the  entire  question 
of  Sin.  Relationship  of  Personality  to  Personality  was  shown  by 
Jesus  to  extend  further  than  inere  relative  conditions.  Nothing 
could  limit  the  relationship  of  Two  Persons  short  of  their  being 
One-Being,  And  hence  He  could  truly  abolish  <?// conceptions 
of  Duality,  and  Relativity,  and  consequently  every  conception 
of  Sin  as  an  Absolute  Fact.  He  vindicated  thereby  the  world- 
old  tendencies  of  men,  ever  urging  them  to  one-ness  of  mind 
and  action,  as  having  root  in  an  unrealised  Consciousness  of 
one-ness  of  Being,  man  with  man,  and  all  men  in  and  with 
'  The  Father,'  or  The  Universe. 

Rationally,  this  was  necessary.  Otherwise,  it  would  have 
been  a  sheer  impossibility  to  reduce  the  duality  of  Judgment. 
So  long  as  the  one  was  conceived  as  separate  in  being  from  the 
other,  nothing  could  remove  the  possibility  of  Judgment,  the  one 
upon  the  other,  and  \he  possibility  of  Sin  was  thus  never  wholly 
removed,  either  for  'time'  or  for  'eternity.'  Jesus  abolishes 
the  possibility  of  Sin-judgments  by  first  abolishing  all  Duality 
between  the  Two  Beings,  and  then,  in  the  consciousness  that  He 
and  the  Father  were  One-Being,  He  could  speak  of  all  that  the 
Father  had  as  having  been  given  to  Him  ;  of  all  Father- 
judgment  as  having  been  committed  to  Him  ;  and  of  the  Father 
as  judging  no  man,  that  is,  of  being  at  one  with  all  Men.  For 
the  Father  was  one  with  the  man  Jesus,  and  was  no  longer 
merely  related  to  Him.  The  conception  of  relation  was  de-created. 
It  is  therefore  only  an  extension  of  the  same  consciousness 
which  allows  Him  to  say,  "  I  in  them  and  Thou  in  me  "  ;  "  Abide 
in  me  and  I  in  you " ;  "  The  Father  in  me  doeth  His  works," 
and  many  other  such  expressions.  "  The  kingdom  o{ heaven  is  at 
hand,"  and  "is  within  you,"  are  only  cumulative  phrases  for  the 
same  consciousness.  Heaven  and  earth,  Man  and  '  God,'  were  not 
Two,  but  One-Being.  Duality,  both  as  a  predicate  of  persons  and 
the  Cosmos,  was  found  to  have  no  Reality  as  Absolute  Truth. 

And  as  He  opens  His  ministry  with  the  proclamation  of  this 
consciousness  of  At-^//^-ment,  calling  upon  all  to  '  repent,'  or  to 
return  to  themselves  in  order  to  realise  it,  so  He  also  ends 
with  it. 


481.  "  All  authority  hath  been  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and 
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on  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the 
nations"  (Matt,  xxviii.  i8).  Unity  of  Being  was  really  the 
heart  of  the  Good  News  which  He  sent  men  to  proclaim.  He 
certainly  never  commands  the  Church  to  judge  mankind  of 
their  sin.  "Make  disciples."  But  He  does  show  that  He 
denounces  all  sin-judgment  by  Himself  upon  the  world.  He 
first  denudes  The  Father  of  all  judgment  upon  man,  and  finally 
denudes  Himself  of  the  same  judgment,  and  bequeathes  it 
to  the  Church  under  the  same  possibility  of  final  abolition. 
This  important  teaching  is  clearly  seen  in  the  interview  He 
held  with  His  Disciples,  and  in  the  Commission  which  He  gave 
them  regarding  Sin. 

482.  "  Jesus  therefore  said  to  them  again,  Peace  be  unto  you. 
As  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  And  when  He 
had  said  this.  He  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto  them, 
Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.  Whose  soever  sins  ye  forgive, 
they  are  forgiven  unto  them  ;  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they 
are  retained  "  (John,  xx.  21-23). 

All  judgment  upon  Sin  is  committed  to  the  Church  by  Jesus 
even  as  the  Father  sent  Him  with  all  judgment  committed  to 
Himself  But  now  Jesus  judges  no  more,  even  as  the  Father 
did  not  judge ;  not  sending  Him  into  the  world  to  judge  the 
world  but  to  save  it.  He  must  no  longer  be  conceived  as 
a  separate  Being  from  the  Father,  and  no  longer  a  separate 
person  from  Men,  for  He  is  in  them,  and  to  be  with  them  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  The  symbolic  act  of  breathing  upon 
them,  and  asking  them  to  receive  or  take  the  Holy  Ghost, 
could  not  interpret  better  His  consciousness  of  Himself  as 
being  the  *  Holy  Ghost'  It  is  the  fulfilment  of  His  promise 
*'  I  will  not  leave  you  orphans,  I  come  unto  you."  This  is 
the  day  when  they  would  know  that  He  was  their  Father,  that 
He  was  in  the  Father,  and  that  they  were  in  Himself,  and 
Himself  in  them  (John,  xiv.  20).  "Yet  a  little  while,  and 
the  world  beholdeth  me  no  more,  but  ye  behold  me: 
because  I  live,  and  ye  shall  live."  This  is  the  fulfilment  of 
His  promise,  "  Ye  heard  how  I  said  to  you,  I  go  away,  and 
I  come  to  you"  (John,  xiv.  28).  He  had  come  to  the  same 
men  He  had  left.  But  He  now  comes  as  both  Father  and 
Son  ("We   will   come    unto   him    and    make    our    abode   with 


him,"  John,  xiv.  23)  and  also  as  Holy  Spirit,  whom  He  asks 
men  to  take  and  realise  as  their  own  Spirit 

The  important  point  to  grasp  in  this  charge  to  the  Church, 
regarding  the  forgiveness  or  retention  of  Sin,  is  the  Whole- 
Being  of  Son,  Father,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  such  consciousness 
lies  behind  Jesus' words  to  the  Apostles.  The  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  is  a  minor  and  unimportant 
incident  compared  to  this  personal  gift  of  the  Spirit  by  Jesus. 
There  is  indeed  a  certain  weakness  in  the  account  of  Acts,  ii. 
1-4  in  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  comes  'from  heaven,*  and  not 
from  a  personal  source,  whereas  in  Jesus'  teaching,  the  Holy 
Spirit  comes  from  vian  and  enters  me7t.  The  church  receives  the 
Spirit  direct  from  Jesus  Himself,  and  He  is  not  mediated  by 
either  '  fire '  or  *  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind.*  Every  term  which 
conveys  the  thought  of '  God '  in  it,  as  a  Person,  such  as  Father 
or  Spirit,  is,  in  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  not  separable  from  some 
other  Personality.  The  Son  comes  from  the  Father,  the  Spirit 
from  Father  and  Son.  Child,  Son  of  Man,  Man,  Father,  Holy 
Spirit,  I  am,  are  all  connotive,  in  some  way,  of  'God '-Being, 
as  Jesus  conceives  it ;  but  the  sublation  of  one  '  person  *  into  the 
other,  in  ascending  Being,  is  never  effected  through  any  being 
which  connotes  impersonality.  But  the  '  spirit '  of  Pentecost  is 
impersonal  in  source.  It  really  represents  the  conception  of  the 
Early  Church  rather  than  that  of  Jesus.  For  the  Spirit  has  only 
mediation  from  Jesus  to  the  Church  through  His  own  ^person* 
and  theirs. 

The  God-consciousness  is  never  divided  in  the  mind  of 
Jesus,  although  the  several  Names  under  which  He  expresses 
it  seem  to  define  separate  *  persons.'  Even  in  the  term  '  Spirit,* 
the  Space  term  for  '  God,'  personality  is  always  affirmed,  just  as 
personality  is  subsumed  in  the  God-term  below  it ;  and  though 
the  same  conception  of '  God '  seems  to  change  as  each  God- 
term  is  sublated  and  affirmed,  the  '  God  '-consciousness  remains 
whole,  and  the  attitude  towards  Sin  throughout  remains  the 
same  also.  This  is  His  fullest  teaching  on  At-^«^-ment  of 
that  *  God  '-Being  who  could  alone  be  conceived  to  wield 
judgment  upon  Sin,  and  He  reveals  this  Being  as  finally  breath- 
ing the  spirit  of  a  Father  who  sent  Him  not  to  judge  but  to  save. 
It  is  now  committed  to  the  Church  alone  to  Judge  Man,  a  fact 
which  was  taught  Peter,  by  himself,  and  as  first  fitted  to  receive 
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it,  before  the  others  (Matt.  xvi.  16-19).  Peter  first  grasped 
the  conception  of  Jesus  as  being  "  the  Son  of  the  living  God," 
and  judgment  at  once  was  surrendered  to  him.  "  Whatsoever 
thou  shalt  bind  on  earth,"  etc.  (Matt.  xvi.  19).  Jesus  stood 
before  Peter  as  being  the  Father  who  did  not  judge  man.  If 
there  was  to  be  judgment  in  the  world,  it  could  then  be 
conceived  as  coming  through  man  to  man  only^  but  never  from 
the  Father  to  man,  seeing  that  Jesus  and  the  Father  were  One- 
Being.  It  is  the  conception  of  Jesus  as  The  Father  seen  of  men 
on  earthy  and  not  judging  man^  which  is  the  important  thing  to 
grasp  in  understanding  both  the  charge  given  to  Peter,  and 
to  the  Christian  society  as  a  whole,  concerning  remitting  and 
retaining  sins. 

The  Church  is  therefore  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach, 
but  she  is  to  go  only  in  the  spirit  of  that  Father  who  sent  Jesus 
HimseU, judging  no  man.  Jesus  is  clear  on  the  matter.  "  As 
the  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you"  (John,  xx.  21). 
The  Holy  Ghost,  who  likewise  judges  no  man,  is  breathed  upon 
her.  The  Church  alone  then  confirms  or  annuls  the  judgment  of 
men  upon  sin.  If  she  forgives,  there  is  none  higher  who 
condemns.  If  she  annuls  sin,  there  is  none  else  who  will 
judge.  //  lies  solely  in  her  hands  to  forgive  or  to  retain  sin.  Sin 
is  not  a  matter  henceforth  between  God  and  man,  between  heave?i 
and  earth  ;  it  is  wholly  a  question  between  man  and  man  upon 
the  earth.  "  Receive  ye,"  or  rather,  imperatively,  "  Take  ye " 
(Xd^ere)  "  the  Holy  Spirit ;  then  realise  that  no  duality  of  being 
exists  between  my  being  and  your  being,  for  you  and  I  are 
One-Being.  Go  therefore,  in  this  Father-Spirit,  this  Jesus- 
Spirit,  and  breathe  upon  all  men  this  Holy  Spirit,  and  enable 
them  to  realise  also  that  you  are  not  merely  *  Brothers,'  but 
One-Being  with  them,  and  therefore  not  judging  or  retaining 
sins  for  them."  "  That  they  may  all  be  one,  even  as  Thou, 
Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  in  us." 
For  the  Church  herself,  there  is  first, — "  that  they  may  be 
one,  even  as  we  are  one,  I  in  them,  and  Thou  in  me,  that  they 
may  be  perfected  into  one  "  ;  then  that,  finally,  "  the  world  may 
know  that  Thou  didst  send  me,  and  lovedst  them,  even  as  Thou 
lovedst  me  "  (John,  xvii.  21-23). 

In  insisting  upon  Unity  for  men,  on  the  basis  of  the  Unity  of 
Son  and  Father,  Jesus  plainly  indicates  that  One  Life  is  the  highest 


category  in  which  this  conception  of  duality  is  sublated.  Still, 
it  is  sufficient  to  annul  relationship,  and  the  possibility  of  Sin- 
judgment  between  them,  seeing  that  they  are  One-Being  in 
One  Life.  The  conception  of  Unity  annuls  the  conception  of 
dual-personalities  which  is  necessary  to  a  judgment  of  sin  or 
righteousness,  evil  or  good.  And  no  more  than  Unity  of  Being 
can  be  predicated  on  such  a  basis.  We  cannot  predicate  Whole- 
Being  of  Life  alone.  And  even  though  we  include  the  Holy 
Spirit,  no  more  than  Unity  of  Being  can  be  postulated,  if  we 
insist  that  the  Spirit  is  a  distinct  Personality  by  Himself. 
Yet,  if  He  were  also  conceptually  sublated  in  Unity  of  Being  on 
the  same  Life-basis,  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  annul  the 
Conception  of  Sin  as  a  possible  predicate.  But  when  Spirit  is 
taken  equal  to  Space-Being,  and  lifted  above  the  Life-basis  of 
Being,  the  last  remnant  of  all  relationship  vanishes,  and  Sin  as 
a  Conception  between  dual  beings  becomes  absolutely  impossible 
and  unthinkable.  Our  consciousness  then  is  of  Whole-Being, 
and  of  Sin  as  having  no  absolute  validity  in  Being. 

483.  First,  we  grasp  the  grand  fact  that  the  "  Persons  "  in  the 
Godhead  are  Unit-Being;  second,  that  this  Unit-Being  is 
Father-Being,  judging  no  man,  but  One  with  Man,  Jesus, 
whom  men  crucify  ;  third,  that  this  Jesus-Man,  returns  to  His 
betrayers,  and  to  His  slayers,  and  does  not  judge  them  of  Sin, 
but  rather  breathes  upon  them  a  Most  Holy  Spirit,  and  so 
sends  them  to  all  the  world  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  Father- 
Being  sent  Him,  that  the  world  also,  with  the  Church,  may 
realise  the  At-^«^-ment  of  all  Men  in  Being  and  in  love,  and 
attain  to  the  Consciousness  of  Sinlessness  though  yet  conscious 
of  dying. 

Jesus  teaches  undoubtedly  an  At-one-ness.  But  it  is  not  a 
mere  ethical  At-one-ness.  //  is  Ontological  One-ness.  The 
absolute  necessity  for  this  teaching  is  quite  apparent,  for  if  One- 
ness of  being  had  not  existed  in  Being,  it  never  could  have  been 
conceived  as  possible  for  Mode  of  Being.  Our  consciousness  of 
the  One-ness  of  Being,  all  Being,  is  the  foundation  for  a  possible 
consciousness  of  Ethical  One-ness.  That  is  to  say.  Let  every 
man  act  and  believe  that  he  is  a  distinct  One  from  every  Other 
One,  and  Judgment  must  ensue,  and  Sin  forever  reign  over  the 
earth.     But  let  every  man  act  and  believe  and  know  and  say  as 
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Jesus  did,  "  I  and  the  Other  are  one,"  and  all  relative  judgment 
becomes  impossible,  and  Sin  is  de-created  to  Space-clearness  of 
being.  Every  man  will  then  find  it  impossible  to  "die  in  his 
sin,"  or  to  conceive  that  any  sin  as  a  relativity  has  ever  existed 
in  the  Whole-Consciousness  of  Whole-Being,  that  is,  *  GOD ' ;  or 
that  sin  can  be  for  either  himself  or  GOD  an  unnegatable 
memory.  He  will  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Sin  has  no 
higher  reference  than  conceptualised  Law,  which  is  itself  not 
affirmed  by  our  highest  consciousness  of  Being,  That-WE-are, 
nor  sustained  by  the  highest  judgment,  I  Am. 

Repentance  and  the  Space-Consciousness. 

484.  Neither  are  we  now  surprised  that  Jesus  should  insist 
so  much  on  Repentance.  It  is  the  true,  direct,  and  only  path 
to  the  space-consciousness  of  What-we-are.  "Think  within- 
ward."  '*  Turn  in  upon  yourselves."  "  Come  to  yourselves,  and 
find  there  the  knowledge  of  What-you-are."  "  Take  truth,'  and 
therein  believe  that  you  can  only  think  yourselves  as  NOTHING  ; 
as  Space-Being."     "  Be  poor  in  spirit!' 

It  is  the  primary  knowledge,  nay,  the  primary  basis  of 
knowledge,  for  all  knowledge  waits  to  be  corrected  by  the 
knowledge  of  That-We-Are.  For  no  knowledge  is  so  con- 
cretely based  as  is  this  knowledge.  All  other  knowledge  is 
by  comparison  wobbling  and  treacherous.  Why  does  man 
constantly  judge  all  other  knowledge  to  be  finite,  to  be  limited, 
and  to  be  crowded  with  evidence  of  imperfection  ?  It  is  simply 
because  he  is,  above  all,  conscious  that  such  knowledge  is  based 
in  a  conception  or  judgment  of  Being  which  never  rises  level  to 
that  consciousness  which  he  possesses  of  What-he-Is  himself 
And  from  this  consciousness  of  his  *I  Am'  he  can  judge  all 
other  judgments,  and  find  them  wanting. 

It  is  this  I  Am  consciousness  that  'overcomes  the  world,' 
and  can  give  'Peace,'  and  'Joy'  and  'another  Comforter,'  from 
the  deepest  shadow  of  Death.  It  is  this  that  means  Absolute 
Beatitude,  and  of  which  the  beatitude  of  the  father  and  the 
prodigal  son,  is  but  a  faint  reflection.  The  Space-consciousness 
equates  with  the  repentance  of  the  son.  He  was  simply 
'  nothing.'  He  '  came  to  himself  He  negated  all  the  '  qualities ' 
he  knew  of  himself,  and  in  this  consciousness  he  knew  himself 
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more  fully,  and  attained  a  profounder  satisfaction  than  he  ever 
knew  when  he  retained  every  quality  of  his  being  which  made 
him  real  to  the  world.  There  is  no  joy  so  deep,  so  imperishable, 
or  so  worthy  the  term  '  divine,'  as  in  really  knowing  That-we- 
ARE.  For  then  we  know  no  sunderance  from  father,  friend, 
earth  or  heaven.  There  are  no  absolute  isolations.  We 
transcend  broken  laws  to  find  the  Law  that  cannot  be  broken, 
and  surpass  the  distracted  sex-  and  social-judgments  of  divided 
relationships,  'Divine'  or  'human,'  to  rest  in  the  individable 
consciousness  of  What-Being-Is. 

485.  "Repentance,"  then,  is  not  merely  'sorrow  for  sin.' 
Fundamentally,  it  is  the  equivalent  word  by  which  Jesus 
phrases  the  old  Grecian  dictum  of  the  Delphic  Oracle,  "  Know 
Thyself."  It  has  been  the  experience  of  all  the  Christs  of  the 
world,  and  of  all  the  noble  and  great.  Did  not  Socrates  repent? 
Did  not  he  "come  to  himself"  in  knowing  himself  to  know 
Nothing?  Did  not  he  then  know  himself  as  he  knew  space? 
It  was  thus  that  he  was  truly  the  wisest  of  all  the  Grecians,  as 
the  Oracle  wisely  affirmed. 

486.  Everywhere  in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  this  reduction  of 
sin-judgment  as  dividing  man  from  man  is  shown  to  be  the  true 
ethic  for  man.  Deep  in  the  minds  of  His  generation  lay  the 
conviction  that  only  God  could  forgive  sins.  They  discerned 
that,  given  the  Beings  of  God  and  Man  as  absolutely  separate, 
this  sin-judgment  always  stood  between  Man  and  God.  Jesus 
showed  that  man  could  reduce  all  relativity  absolutely,  and 
annihilate  this  sin-judgment,  and  that  forgiveness  zvas  a  Power 
on  the  earth  if  it  was  anywhere  (Mark,  ii.  10).  It  lay  not  with 
*  God  '  to  forgive,  but  with  Man.  '  God  '  had  never  condemned. 
He  had  never  judged.  "  And  Jesus  seeing  their  faith  saith 
unto  the  sick  of  the  palsy.  Son  (Child)  thy  sins  are  forgiven. 
But  there  were  certain  of  the  scribes  sitting  there,  and  reason- 
ing in  their  hearts.  Why  doth  this  man  thus  speak  ?  He 
blasphemeth.  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  one,  God  ? "  Jesus 
perceived  that  their  conviction  was  that  no  man  could  reduce 
the  sin-judgment,  and  proceeded  to  refute  it.  He  then  asked 
them  whether  it  were  easier  to  annul  sin  or  disease?  They 
could  not  answer,  and   He  proceeded  to  say,  "  But  that  j/e  may 
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know  that  the  son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins 
(He  saith  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy),  I  say  unto  thee  Arise,  take 
up  thy  bed."  The  inference  is  that  as  both  Disease  and  Sin 
have  their  origin  and  end  in  Man  and  on  the  earth,  so  it  h'es 
within  the  power  of  Man  to  command  them.  He,  a  man  on  the 
earth,  can  reduce  and  annul  the  distinctions  and  differences 
which  such  conceptions  have  created  as  between  God  and  Man, 
and  Man  and  Man. 

487.  The  same  teaching  is  impressed  upon  Peter.  "Lord, 
how  oft  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive  him  ? 
Until  seven  times?  Jesus  said  unto  him,  I  say  not  unto  thee, 
Until  seven  times :  but,  Until  seventy  times  seven  (Matt,  xviii! 

21-22). 

Jesus  forbade  enumeration,  or  the  counting  up  of  judgments, 
and  by  extending  the  times  of  forgiveness  unto  'infinity,' 
actually  deprived  Peter  of  the  function  of  judging  his  brother 
at  all.  It  was  endless  forgiveness.  But  this  simply  meant, 
"  Judge  not  thy  brother  at  all."  If  his  brother  chose  to  put  duality 
between  himself  and  Peter,  Peter  must  not  follow  him  in  this 
ethic.  Peter  was  to  abide  by  the  truth  of  the  space-conscious- 
ness in  which  no  duality  of  even  Being  is  to  be  found.  Peter's 
Adviser  would  never  have  asked  him  to  do  what  He  had  never 
done  Himself,  nor  would  He  have  given  such  advice  if  He  had 
not  been  convinced  that  'God'  as  condemning  man  was  an 
impossible  conception.  The  truth  of  endless  At-^«^-ment  arose 
first  from  His  fuller  consciousness  of  Whole-Being-God. 


Jesus  and  Judas. 

488.  But  it  may  be  said  that  these  instances  are  not  revela- 
tional  of  the  deepest  annulment  of  the  very  worst  sins.  How 
stands  the  matter  when  the  most  awful  crimes  are  committed  ? 
And  again,  how  stands  the  matter  when  the  sin  is  done  against 
the  most  holy?  Are  we  still  to  rear  no  bar  of  judgment  against 
such  wickedness?  The  answer  must  follow  the  Master's 
teaching.  And  the  answer  is  given  by  Himself  Was  Jesus 
conscious  of  being  one-being  with  Judas?  He  must.  How 
else  did  He  never  judge  or  condemn  him  ?  The  whole  world 
has  judged  Judas,  and  perhaps  has  not  yet  forgiven  him.     In 
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this  matter,  it  acts  not  according  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  His 
hardest  word  upon  Judas  is  "  And  none  of  them  is  perished  save 
the  son  of  perishing"  (John,  xvii.  12),  (Westcott).  And  with 
reference  to  the  word  "perdition"  as  associated  with  this 
sentence,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  too  theological  to  convey  the 
true  meaning  of  Jesus'  words.  The  Master's  attitude  to  the  one 
who  was  perishing  was  never  less  than  friendly.  His  name  for 
Judas,  even  in  the  Garden,  vidiS—'' Friend''  {'^raipe):  with  the 
meaning,  "  My  good  Friend  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  50). 

489.  Perhaps  if  Jesus  had  not  found  Good  in  this  imperial 
crime,  it  might  have  been  impossible  to  convince  men  of  the 
mere  temporality  and  relativity  of  all  sin.  Most  people  gasp  at 
the  conception  of  good  being  found  in  this  act  of  Judas.  It 
seems  impossible  to  have  anything  else  than  duality  of  both 
Being  and  Mode  of  Being  between  Jesus,  Judas,  and  us.  Judas 
was  convinced  of  this  himself,  and  so  went  and  hanged  himself. 
But  Jesus  did  find  good  in  His  betrayal,  and,  still  more  wonder- 
ful, He  found  the  Highest  Good  there.  He  found  The  Father. 
It  was  a  cup  held  by  The  Father's  hand  to  His  lips.  The  cup 
was  not  the  cup  of  a  *  devil.'  The  highest  Love  held  the  cup. 
And  the  momentous  struggle  in  the  Garden  was  to  discern  this 
fact,  even  as  yet  it  is  the  grand  struggle  with  every  one  in  such 
terrible  trials.  If  we  were  allowed  to  say  it,  the  grand  truth 
would  be  that  Jesus  saw  the  Father  Himself  in  Judas.  "  The 
cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me."  Judas  was  the  Father's 
hand.  In  the  Garden,  He  calmly  calls  Judas  ''Friend"  "My 
Good  Friend." 


490.  How  earnestly  He  prayed  that  the  cup  should  pass 
from  Him  ;  He  shrinks  from  it  with  a  passion  truly  human. 
But  every  freedom  in  the  universe  is  bestowed  upon  all,  and  all 
its  forces  are  freely  at  the  command  of  every  one  for  any 
purpose  absolutely.  The  Father  gives  all  He  possesses  to  all, 
and  Jesus  first  discerning  the  power  which  confers,  prayed  that 
the  same  power  might  restrain.  In  the  presence  of  overwhelming 
disaster  it  is  the  position  we  all  take  up.  Each  person  wishes 
special  treatment  in  the  universe  for  his  own  special  case,  and 
according  to  his  own  limited  conceptions.  To  be  shred  to  the 
'  personless '  space-level :  to  seem  as  of  no  account  in  the  vast 
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All:  to  be  Nothing!  To  consent  to  this  'cup,'  is  the  true 
agony.  But  this  is  the  level  of  Whole-Being,  if  we  would  but 
let  all  duality  go  from  us.  Here  we  find  'God,'  and  *God' 
who  alone  is  Good,  The  Father.  And  as  soon  as  Jesus 
reached  this  Nothingness  of  Himself,  Death  had  no  menace 
and  no  terror.  He  discerned,  rather,  that  a//  death,  anj^  death, 
is  Good  and  not  Evil.  He  rose  to  that  conception  of  Being 
which  does  not  give  to  Life  an  absolute  value.  This  is  how  He 
conquered  Death. 

491.  Jesus  indeed,  as  we  can  see,  was  but  illustrating  in  His 
own  person,  in  the  human  sphere,  that  truth  of  'laying  down  of 
life'  which  He  had  taught  regarding  the  Grain  of  Wheat.  He 
and  //  were  not  dual  in  Being.  The  Cosmos  is  One,  and  man 
has  no  duality  in  it.  Father  and  Child  are  One.  For  in  the 
true  vision  of  all  things  we  can  also  discern  that  every  one  who 
goes  forth  to  sow,  "  betrays  "  the  seed  to  a  ground-death  as  truly 
as  Judas  "delivered  up"  the  Son  of  man.  Every  seed,  if  it 
could  be  consulted  about  its  fate,  would  probably  plead  to  be 
spared  such  a  doom.  To  be  thrown  as  Nought  to  the  earth  to 
rot,  seems  from  the  seed's  point  of  view,  a  calamity  most  dire. 
But  the  Cosmos,  The  Father,  has  as  much  need  of  Death  as  of 
Life,  and  calmly  enjoys  (John,  x.  17)  the  'glorifying'  of  His 
seed-child  as  it  willingly  consents  to  fall  into  the  ground  and 
die,  knowing  well  that  thus  it  will  'bear  much  fruit'  and  not 
abide  in  lonely  duality.  "  Laying  down  Life  "  is  the  primal  act 
of  Whole-God-Being,  else  no  one  had  been  ;  and  this  is  His 
path  of  glory  for  every  one  as  for  Himself  And  having  laid 
down  all  He  is  in  ^//-being,  He  has  become  Nothing ;  space ;  to 
be  Whole-in-All.     All-kenosis  is  All-pleroma. 

492.  No  death  can  lead  us  beyond  That-we-are,  but  it  brings 
us  to  the  true  Space-Being  we  are;  Whole-with-'God ' ; 
absolutely  Blessed.  And  as  the  Father  had  given  all  He  was 
to  Jesus,  Jesus  likewise  gave  all  He  was  to  the  Father  and  to 
the  world.  Thereby  in  His  Nothingness,  or  Space-Being,  He 
realised  Himself  Whole-with-'  God.'  And  the  world  still  affirms 
that  He  hath  borne  "  much  fruit." 

All  death  is  urged  by  Father-Love.  Fundamentally,  it  is 
always  the  forces  of  Life  which  bring  about  death.     It  is  the 
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process   that    moves    the    Cosmos.      The    refts   and    clefts   of 
relativity  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  which  men  believe  they  see, 
and  at  which  they  shudder  because  it  is  "  red  in  tooth  and  claw," 
Jesus  discerned  as  Good,  and  accepted  it  as  from  The  Father  of 
All.     For  this  Whole-Being  process  makes  the  Universe  itself, 
as  we  see  it,  but  an  instrument  of  the  sowing  and  the  reaping  of 
the  '  seeds,'  and  just  because  we  see  the  '  betrayal '  and  the  dying, 
and  have  not  vision,  nor  faith  unto  the  end,  ^^  judge  it  all  as 
evil,  and  as  the  work  of  a  devil.     Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  attests 
it,  in  His  own  experience,  to  be  the  highest  gift  of  a  Father. 
That  is  to  say,  He  teaches  that  even  Judas-Evil  is  relative  and 
temporary;    Evil  solely  created  in   the  personal  judgments  of 
Man ;  and  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  Being  of  the  Most  High, 
who  subsumes  all  such  judgments  in  an  unnegatable  affirmation 
of  Absolute  Good  :  Absolute  Beatitude. 

"  I  and  the  Father  are  one."  Perhaps  no  words  are  of  so 
much  importance  to  mankind  at  this  hour.  In  them  personality 
is  transcended  ;  and,  consequently,  all  '  personal '  judgments. 
Duality  of  Being  is  only  affirmed  in  order  to  be  transcended  in 
Indivisible  Being.  'Personality'  is  subsumed  in  space-being 
which  is  still  more  than  '  personal  '-being.  '  Personality '  is  not ; 
and,  in  its  nothingness,  reveals  Being  Whole.  The  negation  of 
every  quality  of 'personality '  bears  the  fruit  of  Glorified-Being. 
Both  'affirmation'  and  ' negation '  are  subsumed  in  the  I-Am- 
Affirmation ;  Whole  in  its  unnegatableness.  We  say,  *  I  Am.' 
But  this  is  not  to  say,  "  Not  you,"  "  Not  the  World,"  "  Not  the 
Universe."  There  are  no  negations  possible  in  this  I  Am.  We 
do  not  merely  name  ourselves  thereby ;  for  when  we  say  I  Am, 
everything  says  it.     It  is  the  voice  of  Whole-Being. 

It  is  this  '  I  am '  which  all  men  hear  speaking  to  them  in 
and  from  all  things,  for  all  being  goes  through  All.  And  in 
awe  and  adoration  men  then  exclaim,  'This  is  God  who  is 
immanent  in  all  things.'  But  when  each  thing  is  reverently 
interrogated,  'Art  Thou  then  God?'  each  abashed  whispers, 
*  He  is  not  in  us.'  But  evermore,  Being  thunders  '  I  Am,'  so 
that  even  the  dead  in  their  graves  hear  the  voice,  and  then  men 
in  their  weary  perplexity  mutter  '  He  must  then  be  beyond  ^2iC\i 
thing  :  God  transcends  all  things.'  Thus  is  God  objectified,  and 
becomes,  Himself,  A  Thing.  He  is  here,  there  ;  this,  that. 
He  is  placed,  sphered,  isolated,  and  limited ;  men  not  discerning 
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that  the  *  I    Am '  is  ever  the  voice    of  what-they-are  :    eternal 
Deep:  Der  Abgrund:  Space-Being. 

The  Changing  Conception  of  God. 

493.  In  this  twentieth  century,  the  World-Mind  rises 
slowly  above  Two  vast  convictions  which  have  long,  too  long, 
held  the  nations  in  thrall. 

I.  God's  absolute  isolation  from  man  in  Essential  Being. 

II.  God  as  having  Himself  created  this  absolute  difference 
between  Himself  and  Man  on  account  of  Man's  Sin. 

With  the  solitary  exception  of  the  Religion  of  Jesus,  all 
other  religious  systems  hold,  and  assume,  the  distinct  severance 
of  the  being  of  God  from  the  being  of  Man  as  an  essential  and 
fundamental  truth.  And  it  is  against  this  world-old  assumption 
that  the  I  Am  consciousness  is  continually  protesting  through 
all  the  means  open  to  it.  The  struggle  for  Unity  in  all 
Philosophical  Thought,  from  Plato  down  to  the  most  modern 
Thinker,  attests  the  strength  of  this  protest,  and  the  depth  of 
the  conviction  that  this  severance  of  Being  must  be  unified  in 
a  profounder  postulate.  Science  carries  forward  the  same 
unexpressed  conviction  in  seeking  for  the  principle  which  will 
command  the  whole  of  Physics.  It  does  not  matter  that  such  a 
postulate  for  philosophy  as  Unit-Being  would  never  satisfy  the 
consciousness  which  urges  the  human  mind  in  this  direction, 
nor  that  the  atom,  ion,  or  any  imaginable  unit-thing  could 
possibly  meet  the  ultimate  want  of  Scientific  minds,  the  fact  is 
clear  that  all  Thought  is  bent  towards  annihilating  the  conception 
of  the  Essential  Severance  of  Being. 

The  same  struggle  has,  of  course,  been  evident  in  every 
religion  in  all  ages.  The  strenuous  efforts  made  to  bridge  the 
gulf  between  God  and  Man,  as  sundered  from  each  other,  by 
modes  of  appeasement,  by  systems  of  propitiation,  and  mediations 
of  priesthoods,  through  which  the  *  God,'  almost  always  in  wrath, 
and  the  individual  man,  might  be  "brought  nigh"  and  made 
At-One,  witness  to  the  same  trend  of  the  world. 

But  the  human  mind  requires  a  genuine  concrete  basis, 
unnegatably  affirmed  for  every  Thought,  philosophical,  scientific, 
or  religious,  before  this  Truth  of  Whole-Being  can  be  reached. 
And  no  such  basis  is  ever  forthcoming  from,  or  possible  in,  the 
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conceptions  of  mere  Motions,  or  Processes  of  Being,  Neither 
Life  nor  Thought  has  the  authority  of  Whole- Being  given  to  it. 
Hence  it  is  vain  to  found  upon  the  processes  of  Evolution,  or 
the  processes  of  Biology,  or  upon  the  Cosmos,  or  Thought 
Each  yields  a  certain  precarious  Unity,  sufficient  for  many 
purposes  of  knowledge,  and  good  for  many  generations  to  rest 
their  faith  in,  but  containing  no  promise  of  Absolute-  or 
Whole-Permanence. 

494.  This  trend  marks  undoubtedly  the  noblest  endeavour  of 
the  Human  Mind.  No  work  goes  forward  upon  the  earth  at 
this  hour,  of  more  consequence  to  Man.  It  is  labour  well  worth 
the  most  cultured  intellects,  the  holiest  hearts,  and  the  most 
valuable  lives,  for  it  is  the  work  in  which  the  Son  of  Man  *  laid 
down '  the  All  He  was.  It  is  the  guaranteeing  spirit,  and  life- 
blood,  of  all  future  advancement  of  man  on  earth,  for  it  is  every 
day  becoming  more  patent  that  if  it  cannot  be  shown  beyond 
all  cavil  that  God  and  Man  are  Whole-Being,  no  conception  of 
unit-being  for  mankind  is  capable  of  practical  substantiation. 
No  doubt,  men  may  temporarily  build,  and  build  well,  upon 
the  foundations  of  conceptions  which  go  no  deeper  than  the 
Family,  the  Tribe,  or  the  State,  and  rear  worthy  enough 
superstructures  of  Brotherhoods  and  Societies  upon  them.  But 
the  sanctions  of  the  I  Am  consciousness  will  not  be  satisfied 
long  with  such  fluctuating  bases  which  themselves  are  afloat  in 
the  '  Flow  '  of  all  Life  itself  And,  without  the  sanctions  of  the 
I  Am  consciousness,  in  its  witness  for  the  ultimate  Being  of 
God-Man  as  Whole-Being,  a  foundation  upon  which  'person- 
ality '  itself  is  based,  no  permanence  can  be  realised,  and  no 
faith  in  eternal  permanence  of  Being  will  be  possible  in  the 
human  heart. 


495.  And  it  is  just  here  where  Jesus  proves  Himself  to  be,  in 
the  highest  sense,  the  SAVIOUR  OF  THE  World.  He  rises 
above  Family,  Brotherhoods,  Societies,  and  States  ;  He  ascends 
above  '  Ions,'  '  selfs,'  and  every  unit-thing  in  Creation  ;  He  finds 
in  His  'I  Am'  a  consciousness  of  His  permanence  when  "heaven 
and  earth  pass  away  "  ;  He  transcends  even  '  personality '  as  we 
know  it ;  and  sees  His  personality  and  that  of  the  Other  to  be 
One,  a  conception  of  Unit-Being  which  we  have  tried  to  show 
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He  still  further  subsumes  in  a  consciousness  of  Spirit  which 
cannot  be  thought  differently  from  Space-Being :  Is.  And 
having  done  so,  He  and  we  are  conscious  that '  God  '-Being  is  the 
nearest  and  dearest  of  all  that  Faith  can  grasp  or  Love  can 
enfold,  or  Thought  can  conceive,  or  Time  or  *  eternity'  can 
realise.  For  Space-Being  is  the  basal  fact  for  Life  and  Time, 
for  Birth  and  Death,  for  all  we  conceive  of  Good,  and  Holy,  and 
Beautiful  and  True,  nay,  for  all  that  is  summed  in  our  I  Am 
Being.  Therefore,  in  the  highest  sense.  He  alone  has  been  able 
to  say,  speaking  from  the  fathomless  consciousness  of  His  own 
Space-Being — 

Peace  I  leave  ivith  you  ; 
My  Peace  I  give  u7ito  you : 
Not  as  the  ivorld  givetJi^ 
Give  I  tin  to  you. 
Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled^ 
Neither  let  it  be  fearful. 


THE   END 
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Fundamental  nature  of,  46 

Not  every,  certifies  To  Be,  46 

anteceding  Time,  50 

Our  ultimate  of  ultimate,  53 

The  appeal  to,  59 

As  Whole,  60 

First  condition  of  Spatial,  60 

Wider  than  conceptuality,  no 

First,  and  Whole-Being,  118 

and  memory,  130-4 

Resultant,  192,  196,  198,  199 

as  Universal,  280 

Uniformity  of,  26,  567 
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Extensity  discussed,  60-3 

Eye,  The,  and  Space-boundless,  formless, 

measureless,  62 
Eye-space,  The,  264,  266,  269 
Ezekiel,  302 

Faith,  2,  136,  280  f. 
and  Reason,  2 
and  Knowledge  are  Whole,  366 

Fallacy,   The,  in  judgments  of  Good  and 
Evil,  515 

Fate,  292 

Father  and  Non-Father,  344 
as    based    on    '  Life,'   and    '  Spirit '    on 

*  Space,'  370,  385 
The,  as  impersonal  Being,  387 
and  Son,  VVestcott  on  identity  of,  402 
term  equivalent  to  '  Heaven  and  Earth,' 

.405 
equivalent  to  Child,  406,  419 

as    based   on    '  Life,'  mediatory  between 

Thought  and  Being,  413 
as  Nature,  415  f. 
Conception  of  the,  and  Personality,  413, 

418 
term  denotes  no  Permanence  of  Being, 

413 

Concept,  Limitations  of,  413,  419,  427 

God,  not  our  ultimate  consciousness  of 
God-Being,  413,  530 

Personality  sublatcd  in  Son- Being,  422 

and  Spirit,  difference  of,  434,  437 

and  Nature,  437 

and    Son,   inadequacy   of  terms  of,    for 
•God,' 452 

term  not  symbolical  of  Absolute  Perfec- 
tion, 517 

Son-Being  not  Absolute — Good,  521 

term.  Why  Jesus  uses  it,  528 

God,  Ignorance  of  the  world  concerning 
the,  529 

Being  as  Cosmic  Good,  530 

Being  as  Cosmos-Being,  542 
Father's  House,  The,  575 
Fechner,  Gustav  Theodor,  203 
Ferrier,  Prof.  D.,  201 
Fichte.  72,  514 
Flow,  The  All,  196 
Force,  13 

Conception  of,  191 

of  Forces,  The,  194 

Resultant,  196 

as  conceived  by  Scientists,  210 

of    Gravitation,   of   Thought,   of   Moral 
Law,  220 

Is  it  self-directive  ?  223 

as  Moral  Law,  225 
Force-Al mighty,  216 
Forces,  All  lead  to  Space,  210 
Forgiveness  of  Sin,  549,  586 

Rationality  of  the,  558 


Form,  94,  121 
Form  Space  as,  42 

Bacon  on,  71 

and  Sensation,  1 29 

and  Substance,  129 

and  colour,  261 
Fraser,  Prof.  Alex.  C,  on  Berkeley,  279 
Freedom,  227,  506 
Futurity  as  known,  564,  568 

Galilee,  The  Man  of,  and  the  poverty  of 

the  concept,  113 
Gap,  Void,  34 

Ginnunga,  44,  304 
Garden  of  Geihsemane,  587 
Gardner,  Prof.  Percy,  214 
Gurvie,  Principal,  20 

Generalisation,   A,   becomes    objective    to 
inner  perception,  77 

No,  includes  all  the  perceptive  material 
given,  78 

examples  of  a,  86 
Geology,  184 
Gethsemane,  504 

Ghost,  The  Holy,  580.     (See  Spirit) 
Glory  of  God,  260 

of  Being,  576 
God,  Fallacious  concept  of,  64 

a  changing  conception,  87 

as  a  concept  of  personality  is  limited,  97 

and  Nothing,  James  on,  98  f. 

conception  of,  and  that  of  the  Absolute, 

98 

and  '  Space '  as  logical  creations,  102 

never  a  memory,  131 

consciousness  of,  137 

Christendom  and  the  conception  of,  141 

Hebrew  conception  of,  141 

and  Self,  151-2 

as  a  conception,  186,  232 

Is  the  name  intelligible  ?  279 

as  Formless,  Matterless,  and  the  Empty 
Absolute,  Hegel  on,  288 

conceived  dually,  289 

as  Allah,  290 

conception  of,  varies,  290 

and  Nothing,  424 

is  Spirit,  444 

as  conceived  under  terms  of  Son,  Father, 
and  Spirit,  455 

Seeing,  493 

as  realised  through  man,  529 

as  alone  Good,  532 

as  Spirit- Being,  532 

terms.  Transcendence  of,  558 

changing  conception  of,  590 
God-Being  as  rooted  in  Father-Being,  530 
God-Consciousness  of  Greece,  292 

of  the  Hebrews,  298 

of  Persia,  303 

of  Scandinavia,  304 


God-Consciousness,  Names,  356 

definitions  sublated,  379 

Why  have  we  a,  419 
Godhead,  Space-being  the  basis  of,  446,  464 
Golden  Rule,  The,  482  f.,  502,  543 

Jesus  never  acts  on  the,  483 
Good,  The,  249-52 

and  Evil,  250,  507,  509,  512,  513,  519 

Art  and  the,  266 

identical  with  /j,  493 

in   Nature    surpasses    righteousness    in 
Man,  519 

in  Nature,  Why  men  fail  to  find,  519 

a  higher  ethos  than  '  Righteous,'  520 

as   Evil  in   higher  judgment   of  Good, 
522 

and  Evil  as  varying  judgments  in  men 
and  in  Jesus,  525 

in  Jesus,  Cosmic  consciousness  of,  529-31 

Why  callest  thou  me,  530 

and  Evil  not  predicable  of  Spirit-Being, 
532 

and  Evil  creations  of  human  judgment, 

535 
Gorgon,  Space  as,  the,  40 
Gospels,  The  Four,  553 
Grain  of  Wheat,  588 
Grand  Drama,  306 
Gravi'ation,  200,  215 

towards  space-consciousness,  189 

Limitations  of,  567-8 
Greek  philosophers  on  Space,  4 

philosophers  on  Soul,  5 

philosophy  condemned  by  Bacon,  116 
Green,  T.  H.,  248 
Growth  out  of  Nothing,  34 

Haeckel,  217 

Happiness  and  the  mental  science,  183 
Harnack  on  the  Nicene  Council,  561 
Hebrew  God-Consciousness,  298  f. 

Religion  passes,  377 
Hegel,  72,  91,  156-7,   160,  168,  203,  219, 
240  f. 

on  Being,  Nothing,  and  Becoming,  12- 
16 

does  not  appeal  to  Consciousness  but  to 
Logic,  17 

on  experience  of  accepting  fact,  27 

never  reaches  concrete  Being,  36 

wrong  as  compared  with  Hume,  41,  42 

never  joins  his  system  and  Nature,  44 

on  the  certainty  of  ourselves,  46 

and  Quality,  67 

his  most  important  conception,  68 

and  Bergson,  m 

and  consciousness  of  Space,  161 
Hegel's  special  work,  22 

consciousness  of  Being  and  Nothing  as 
same.  43 

Subject  and  Object  as  unit-beings,  77 


Hegel's  misreading  of  the  space-conscious- 
ness, 106 

Begriff,  124 

Category,  259 

scientific  conception  of  God,  281 

conception  of  the  "  I,"  282 
Heredity,  197 
Herodotus,  i,  303 
Hesiod's  Theogony,  45 
Hindu  view  of  Existence,  17 
Historicity  and  the  ultimate  consciousness 

of  Truth,  333,  552,  570 
History,  185 

Universal,  137,  173 
Hobbes,  6 

Home,  widest  word  for,  41 
Human  mind,  noblest  endeavour  of,  591 
Hume,  7-9,  12,  15.  41,  91,  147,  230,  258 
Huxley,  11,  187,  201,  470,  473 

"  I,"  the  conscious,  3 

as  a  consciousness  of  unrelated  being,  49 

as  a  consciousness  of  non-appearance,  5 1 

as  conscious  of  not  being  caused,  51 

as  not  in  the  *  Flow'  of  the  All,  51 

not  necessarily  'one,'  105 

the    conscious,    at    its    deepest,    equals 
space-beinjj,  118 

difference  of  content  of,  135.     (See  Con- 
sciousness') 

is  not  generated,  does  not  grow,  assimi- 
late, act,  etc.,  as  Life^  404 
I  am,  as  'self,' and  as  'Space-being,' 45,  46 

as  relative,  48 

the,  359 

consciousness,  its  two  contents,  374',  532, 
539.     (See  Consciousness) 

Jesus  and  the  consciousness  of,  404,  465 

a  term  not  transcendable,  433 

a  limitless  consciousness,  446 

Two  contents   of  the  consciousness   of, 

514,517,  563-4 
consciousness.  General  view  of  the  Ethical 

scope  of,  546-53 
consciousness  is  relationless,  549 
consciousness   renders    sin   unthinkable, 

550 
consciousness  of  Jesus  and  philosophical 

"Being,"  553-62 
of  St  John,  554,  562 
the  channel  of  all  revelation,  555 
expression  the  highest  for  Being,  557 
and  our  consciousness  of  absolute  origin, 

562 

excludes  Life  and  Time.  565-6,  574 

truth  the  well  of  all  truth,  565,  567 

and  knowledge  of  the  future   568,  574 

as  absolute  authority,  568,  569 

the  ultimate  appeal  for  essential  Being, 

571 
not  'I  exist,'  571-2 
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I  am,  as  known  and  believed,  572-3 
Ideal,  Principal,  of  Philosophy,  123 
Ideal-Being  in  Consciousness,  not  derived 
from  the  Cosmos,  471  f. 

and  conception  of  Sin  and  Evil,  473 
Identity.  12,  132,  147 
Iggdrazil,  tree  of  Life,  44,  272,  275 
Immanence  of  God,  437,  589 
Immortality,  53,  140 
Imperative,  The  Absolute,  50$ 

The    Absolute,    above    Life    and    Life 
relatively,  524 
Incarnation,  20,  555 
Induction  and  deduction,  115-20 
Inductive    Method  and    Ultimate    reality, 

117 
Inertia,  127 

Absolute,  216-18 
Infinity,  164,  234-44 
Interactionism,  19 
Ions,  207 
Is,  First  and  last  affirmation  of  anything, 

41 

the  ultimate  consciousness,  47,  49 
Consciousness    of,     supreme    idiom    of 

space-being.  5$ 
Knowledge  of,  72 

an  unclosed,  unlimited,  affirmative  judg- 
ment, 82 
the  sole  idiom  of  Whole-Force,  211 
our  final  consciousness  of  Being,  275 
a  consciousness  sublating  every  concep- 
tion of  Individuality,  337 
Is  consciousness.  514,  518 

the     dynamical     affirmation     of     every 

concept,  82 
The,  the  consciousness  of  highest  enerijy, 

how  realised.  129 

fundamental   for   conceptions   of    Deity, 
230 

the  foundation  of  religion,  274 
Isolation  never  an  absolute,  to$ 
Israel,  Judgment  of  the  House  of,  539 

Jacks,  Prof.  L.  P.,  424 

Jacob's  Dream.  303 

Jairus's  daughter,  511 

James.  Prof.  W.,  6,   18,  38,  39,  46,  52,  74, 

98  f.,  276 
Jerusalem,  8 
Jesus,  II 

an  independent  witness  of  Himself,  49 

and  personality,  181 

and  Sin,  226 

as  God,  233 

His  special  gift  to  Thought,  332 

His  unique  power  over  Thought,  349 

and  Philosophy,  350 

corrected  the  Consciousness  of  the  world, 
369 


Jesus.  Holy  Spirit,  445,  452 

as  Related-  and  Unrelated- Being,  $32 

as  Absolute  Evil,  536 

the  Separator,  537 

as  Son  and  Father^  in  relation  to  judg- 
ment, 541-2 

as  Human  and  Divine,  556 

homoousios  with  the  Father,  560 

the  highest  reference  for  Sin,  571 

as  The  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life,  575 

and  Judas,  586 
Jesus'  consciousness  vastest  of  all,  368  f. 

changing    conceptions    of    God-Person- 
alities, 462 

sublation   of   relative   being   in    Whole- 
Being,  518,  521 

consciousness  of  Himself  as  not  Good, 
530 

teaching  on  the  Origin  of  E\il,  535 

vision   of  Satan  as  fallen  from  heaven, 

545 
Psychology  and  Philosophy,  555 

attitude  10  Sin  and  Sinners,  560 
consciousness  of  omniscience  and  omni- 
presence, 564 
consciousness  of  transcending  time,  566 
consciousness  self-predicative,  566 
last  charge  to  the  Church,  580 

Jews,  8 
judgment  of  the,  540 

Job's  Cosmogony,  44 

Johannine  Controversy,  334 

John  Gospfl,  The  Consciousness  of,   148. 

333-45 
Jones.  Prof.  Sir  Henry,  25,  276 
Josephus,  306 

Judas-evil,  relative  and  temporary,  589 
Judgment  creates  concepts,  61-4 

conceptual  and  inconreptual,  82 

ultimate  and  limited,  103 

synthetical,  142,  144 

and  the  space-consciousness,  507  f. 

the  primal  motion  of  Thought,  513 

of  objectivities  not  absolutely  valid,  515 

of  Whole-Good,  Space- Being  as  basis  of, 
532 

creates  quality  of  Evil,  534 

of  Good  and  Evil  transcended,  534-6 

The  Last,  537,  539 

of  Good  and    P2vil  begins  and  ends  in 
Man,  537 

All,  ceases  in  Jesus,  539 

The  Last,  not  the  last  of  the  world,  540 

Jesus  abolishes  absoluteness  of,  541 

The  last  of,  upon  Man,  542,  579 

committed  to  the  Church,  580 
Judgment-consciousness,  The,  in  Son  and 

Fat  her  y  541 
Justice,  516 

Jesus  founds  nothing  on,  492 

and  Judgment,  542,  543 


Ka\6»'  Ti,  266 

Kant,  35,  37,  72,  147,  168,  203,  222,  249, 
256,  276,  514,  532 

on  the  self,  10,  il,  12 

on  'empty  space,'  35,  37 

does  not  include  space  in  his  concept  of 
Being,  36 

wrong  as  compared  with  Hume,  41,  \t 

on  phenomena  and  the  empty  void,  42 

his  x-idol,  53 

and  the  Unknown,  88 

his  spice  is  'Form,'  120 

his  "  Thing-in-itself,"  124 

and  our  consciousness  of  Space,  127 

and  Space,  129 

and  Unit-personality,  143-4 

and  the  Soul,  176 

and  personality,  179 

on  Permanence,  217 

on  the  starry  worlds  and  the  moral  law, 
323 

The  Categories  of,  259 

on  the  existence  of  a  Supreme   Being, 

283  f. 
Schlegel  on,  287 
on  the  Soul,  383 
Kelvin,  Lord,  32,  204 
Kenosis  and  the  Space-consciousness,  54, 

426 
Knight,    P/of.   Wm.,    on    Being    as    zero, 

^38 
Know  Thyself,  24,  585 
Knowing  the  Unknown,  72 
Knowledge  and  the  Concept,  73,  83 

neither  begins  nor  ends  with  concepts, 

84 
independent  of  categories,  87 
never  absolutely  attained   conceptually, 

lOI 

transcends  the  Ontological  and  Episte- 

mological,  107 
man's  endless  capacity  for,  233 
Basis  of,  364 

of  What-is,  Sum  of  the,  563,  574 
Absolute,  why  Jesus  was  conscious  of, 

565 

Law  as  force,  225 

Moral,  225  f.,  482 

as  Whole,  570 
Laws  of  Thought,  177 
Laying  down  Life,  268,  418,  588 
Legion-Personality,  467 
Leibniz,  6 
Leucippus,  on  the  Void,  and  what-is,  32, 

40 
Liberty,  228 
Life,  19 

Soul,  Spirit,  rest  on  positive  knowledge, 
88 

as  a  generalisation,  89-93 


Life,  as  a   concept,  does  not  account   for 
what-we-are,  92,  403 
as  a  concept,  95 

Imperfect  postulate  of,  137-40,  4^3 
and  death  transcended,  138-40,  403 
and  Quality,  158 

not  accounted  for  by  motions,  1 58,  191 
governs  Thought,  179 
as  One,  198 
is  one,  198,  415 
and  Death,  199 
non-vital  elements  of,  201 
no  absolute  conception  of,  208,  412 
The  power  which  directs,  268 
and    Death,    concepts    of,   transcended, 

270,  412,  497 
transcended,  270,  403 
Tree  of,  annihilated,  275 
in  relation  to  Light  and  Space,  335-42 
as  a  consciousness  sublated  in   Is,  337, 

403-4,412 
and  Light  come  forth  from  Darkness,  338 
not  originated  in  Man,  372 
and  Death  are  not  permanences,  381,  4 12 
viewed  as  simple   and   indivisible,  393i 

401-4 
Being  not  dependent  on,  401-3,  412 
never  is  What-we-are,  403-4 
we  have  no  consciousness  of  a  things  Life^ 

in  What-we-are,  404,  411-12 
Category  of,  in  Philosophy  of  East  and 

West,  410-12 
a  mediate  between  Thought  and  Being, 

is  Nature's  highest  category,  410 

the  limit  of  Father-and-Son  Being,  416, 

420  f. 
Knowledge  of,   not  equal   to  our   con- 
sciousness of  '  Spirit,'  443 
is  not  the  absolute  Good,  526 
common  in  man  and  God-Father,  529 
and  the  Spirit  that  quickens,  556,  568 
transcended    in    'I    am'    consciousness, 

564,  577  ,,        ,  , 

and  Time,  Absolute  Knowledge  excludes, 

565 
has  no  absolute  value,  588 

Light,  215 

and  Sound,  135 
Line,  The,  in  Art,  260 
Literature  and  Space  consciousness,  44 
Locke,  6 

on  Space,  215 
Locke's  division  of  qualities,  261 
Lodge,  Sir  Oliver,  20,  33,  204,  206,  207, 

214 
Logic,  71 

never  gives  absolute  reality,  120,  123 

of  Hegel,  159 
Lotze,  6,  255 
Luther,  415 
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M'Clellan,  Rev.  J.  B.,  510 
Magdalene,  Mary,  436,  559 
Mahaffy,  Prof.  J.  P.,  120 
Man  as  a  concept  evolved  and  generalised, 
89-101 

The  conception  of,  100 

He  drove  out  the,  329 

and  Ideal  Man,  370  f. 

as  God,  495 

requires  Life  and  Death  to  reveal  him, 

573 
Man-being  as  Space-being,  140 
Man- Definitions  sublated,  379 
Martyr,  Justin,  305 
Mathematics,  34,  169,  175 
Matter,  31,  66,  86,  94.  187,  204,  279 

and  energy,  86 
Maxwell,  Prof.  Clerk,  and  electric  charge, 

32 
Measure,  64 

of  all  things,  64 
Mechanics,  1C9 
Meekness  and  heiring  the  earth,  488-9 

and  the  cosmic  process,  489 

of  the  Godhead,  489 
Memory,  130-4 

and  space-spread,  130 

and  experience,  130-3 

degrees  of,  13 1-3 

The  order  of,  131-3 

The  Sphere  of,  131 

no,  of  what-we-are,  132 
Merciful,  The,  491-3 
Messiah,  55,  376 
Method,  Hegel's,  13,  14 

Philosophical,        Descartes',         Kant's, 
Hegel's,  64,  84 

mathematical  and  the  Soul,  175 

of  Jesus  and  Buddha  as  to  Personality, 

456,  464 
Methods  of  great   philosophers  defective, 

84 
Middle  Ages,  6 
Mill,  John  S.,  25,  26,  50,  566 
Mind  and  Matter,  66 

the  primal  mould  of,  129 
Miracles  and  Cause.  5 10- 11 
Miraculous,  The,  565 
Mohammedanism,  290 
Monad  of  Leibniz,  124 
Monism  and  Pluralism,  58 
Moses,  I,  260,  301 
Motion,  44,  126,  200 
Consciousness  of,  28 
presupposes  space,  63 
Hegel  never  frees  Being  and  Nothing 

from,  70,  72 
not  found  in  the  I  or  space-consciousness, 

72 
consciousness    of,    subsequent    to    con- 
sciousness of  space.  III 


Motion  not  conceivable  as  absolutely  con- 
tinuous, 112 
or    Process    as    conditioned    in    the    I- 
consciousness,  211 
Motion-sans-substance,  193 
Motions  not  separate  but  whole,  103 
Mourning  and  comfort,  486-8 
Mysterious,  The,  565 
Mysticism,  294 

Nature,  25 

a  fathomless  Abyss,  39 

lost  to  man  in  Greek  Philosophy,  117 

what  based  on,  147 

and  Man,  Common  basis  in   Being  for, 
198 

space  basal  for,  228 

not  self-determined,  471 

and  father,  as  one,  479 
Necessity,  2,  229 
Negation  negated  absolutely,  49 

and  determination,  135 
Negative.  Inconceivableness  of  the,  26,  47, 
49,  566 

The,  which  negates  all  negation,  219 
Neuter  God-Being,  354 
Newman,    Cardinal,    and    the    space-con- 
sciousness, 288 
Newton,  74,  75,  204,  397,  567 
Nicene  Council,  Central  matter  of  the,  561 
Nicodemus,  499 

Nirvana,  41,  47,  297,  409,  4II,  508 
Non-Being  and  quaiit}',  68-71 

an  impossible  consciousness,  81 
No-Space,  42 
'Nothing,'  Prof.  Wm.  James  on,  39 

and  the  numerical  zero,  69 

How  we  have  a  consciousness  of,  129 
Nothing-Consciousness,  409 

of  Jesus,  442 

Science,  Philosophy,  and   Religion,  and 
the,  456 
Notion.  Absolute,  14,  69 

Hegel's,  34 

of  Hegel,  apart  from  Space-Conscious- 
ness 41 
Number,    Hegel    never    frees    Being    and 
Nothing  from,  69,  72 

Object,  Why  every  conception  of  an,  is 
untrue,  51 
The,   refers    itself   ultimately   to   space- 
consciousness,  73 
The,  Why  we  are  always  ultimately  dis- 
satisfied with  it,  73 
of    W^orship,    variable    and    ascending, 
434-6 
Objectivities,  515 
Objectivity,  14.     Chap.  iii. 
55.  io5i  108-9,  122 
The  Father  the  Ultimate  of,  268 


Objectivity,  Negation  of  all,  equivalent  to 
'poor  in  spirit,*  485 

and  Relationship,  491 
Omar  Khayyam  and  the  Space-Conscious- 
ness, 289 
Omnipresence,  232 

of  God,  2 
Omniscience,  231-3 
One,  measure  of,  how  created,  64 
One-ness,  105,  148.     (See  Unit^  Unity) 
Oniological  At-one-ness,  583 
Order  of  Being,  102 
Origen,  305,  554 
Origin  of  Sin,  552 

of  Being,  566-7 
Other,  The,  not  in  Jesus'  highest  Ethos, 

494 

Otherness  not  possible  in  the  I  am  con- 
sciousness. 550 

Ought  and  Is  as  consciously  Whole,  480 
identical,  505 

Pan,  I,  167 

Pantheism,  294 

Parallelism,  19 

Parmenides  and  Space,  44 

Part,  Why  we  are  able  to  affirm  a,  49 

the,  and  Whole-Being,  20,  115 
Pascal,  207 
Past-Being,  132 
Pater-Pantheism,  428 
Path,  Buddha's  Eight-fold,  569 
Pentecost,  581 
Percept,  the,  74,  133 
Perception,  72 
Percepts  and  concepts,  66 

and  Qualities,  81 
Perfect-Being,  Man  as,  473 
Perfection,  Absolute,  465  f.,  470  f. 

Degrees   of,   and   conceptions  of  Being, 

478 
Cosmic,  is  Personal,  479  f. 
is  Realisation  of  what-we-are,  481 
Self-affirmation  of,  481 
Permanence,  458 
absolute,  2t8 

in  Theology,  Root-consciousness  of,  219 
and  the  '  Flow,' 412,  543 
Permanent  and  Impermanent  as  treated  by 

Jesus,  375  f. 
Permeation  does  not  account  for  creation, 

112 
Personalities,  Son,   Father,  and  Spirit  as, 

393 
Personality  and  consciousness,  2 

and  impersonality,  67,  97,  1 79,  45^ 

a  generalisation  and  transcended,  86 

the  age-long  conception  of,  122,  123 

and  conceptuality,  123 

Transcendence  of,  123,456 

and  space,  269 


Personality    transcended,    270,    389-464, 
589 

Impersonality  and  Space,  276 

narrow  conception  of,  276 

defections  of,  346 

under  process,  355 

Jesus  method  of  treating,  385 

a  product  of  conceptual  Thought,  389 

Conception  of,  never  identical  with  con- 
sciousness of,  390 

freedom  of,  390  f. 

Hegel  defines,  390 

How  we  conceive,  390  f. 

Prof.  Wm.  Knight  defines,  390 

Procession  of,  392 

and  will,  394 

negation  of  394-400 

Man  is  more  than,  398 

conception  of,  and  consciousness  of  what- 
we-are,  400 

Substance  of,  400,  407 

Permanence  of,  413 

Procession  of,  equivalent  to  Evolution, 
414 

in  everything,  466-7 
Peter,  Saint,  529 

and  Forgiveness,  586 
Peter's,  St,  confession,  511 
Pharisees  and  Verification  of  Truth,  563 
Philo  Judaeus,  306 
Philosophy  v.  Psychology,  4 

and  the  Abyss,  4 1 

astray  after  Hume,  41 

Modern,  divided  from  Nature,  70 

and  the  common  mind,  84 

The  purpose  of,  96 

German,  Error  of,  147 

German,  and  Modern  Thought,  148 

theology  and  science,  154 

neither  life  nor  colour  in  the  unit-beings 
of,  261,  265 

Modern,  The  fallacy  in  the  heart  of,  383 

Modern,  and  Buddhism,  409 
Pineal  gland,  8 
Plato,  5,  8,  270,  301,  373,  590 

and   Aristotle   on    Modern    Philosophy, 
Baleful  influence  of,  96 

Cosmogony  of,  130 

and  the  oversoul,  183 
Plato-Socrates  and  Conception^  30 
Plato's  Cave-Symbolism,  21-3 

Ideas  and  Space,  35 

conceptual  limitation  of  Being,  93,  96 

Ideas,  116,  124 
Plummer,  Dr  Alfred,  483 
Pneuma,  the  space-content  of,  35 
Poets  and  the  Personal,  468 
Poincare,  Lucien,  187,  215 
Point,  why  we  are  able  to  affirm  a,  49 

Line,  and  surface.  Their  basis  of  reality, 
1 10 
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Point  in  space,  The,  172-4 

The,  in  Art,  260 
Poor  in  spirit,  484-6,  533 

in  spirit  identical  wiih  consciousness  of 
Space-Being,  533 
Postulate,  The  Universal,  26,  46,  49,  566 
Power-Almighty  as  Space-Being,  222 
Prayer  to  Jesus,  435 

to  Spirit,  436 

and  ihe  Impersonal,  468 
Priestly  Code,  Consciousness  of,  324-32 
Pringle-Pattison,    Prof.  A.  Seih,  criticises 
Hegel,  16,  33 

and  the  space-consciousness,  37 

and  absolute  emptiness,  40 

on  fundamental  nature  of  experience,  46 

on  Self,  150 

on  Existence,  254 
Process,  20 

is  Hegel's    ultimate    Consciousness     of 
Being,  17 

Consciousness    denies,    to    be    ultimate 
Being,  34 

always  gives  limitation,  112,  1 1 7-19 

explains  little  of  Being,  460 

Cosmic,  466,  470,  472 

Cosmical  and  tihical,  470  f.,  472 

Cosmic,  Man  a  product  of,  471 

does  not  create,  472 

not  necessary  to  perfect  Being,  472 

divorced  from  space-consciousness,  473  f- 

origin  of,  474 

reveals  Perfection  inherent  in  Being,  475 

due  to  ever-changing  conceptions,  47b 

that  transcends  the  cosmic  process,  49c 

How  it  ends,  495  f. 

All,  transcended,  498 

Cosmic,  and  self-negation,  501 

never  reveals  What- Is,  508 

by  which  Jesus  reaches  the  consciousness 
'•  Poor  in  Spirit,"  533 
Prologue  of  the  John  Gospel,  334-9 
Psyche,  the  space-content  of,  3S 
Psychology  uncertain,  3,  4 

and  the  '  Soul,*  7 

challenge  to,  29 

and  space-consciousness,  44 

tends  to  narrow  the  percept  to  the  sphere 
of  sensation,  76 
Ptolemy,  8 
Pure  in  heart,  493 
Purpose  and  Action  whole,  367 

Qualities  of  God,  457 
Quality,  IS7-8,  161,  162 

and  Being,  67-9 

and  Quantity,  Primary  consciousness  of, 

135 
and  quantity  not  absolutely  valid,  104 

and  Quantity,  161,  162,  109 

Quantity,  34.  68-71 


Quantity  only  gives  a  temporary  certainty 
of  reality,  104 
the  foundation  of  arithmetical  concepts, 
no 
Quickener,  Spirit  as,  568 
Quismet,  291 

Rationality  of  Jesus,  changing  concep- 
tions of  Himself.  558 

of  sinlessness,  558 
Real  is  Rational  and  Rational  is  Real,  36 

the,  cannot  have  a  relative  Unreal,  54 
Reality  v.  Appearance,  26 

and  the  pragmatic  rule,  38 

what  necessary  for  a  consciousness  of,  48 

and  Abstraction,  49 

consciousness  of,  51 

of  all  that  is,  how  we  can  affirm  the,  52 

absolute    uncertainty     of,     in     Hegel's 
philosophy,  68 

and  generalisations  of  judgment,  85 

the  certainty  of,  104 

Absolute,  US 

for  all  as  for  self,  144 
Recept,  the,  of  the  'I'  consciousness,  74, 

133 
Relation   decreated,   every    conception   of, 

579 
Relationship  and  Religion,  273 

Relative     conceptions    impossible    in    the 

Space-consciousness,  48 

absolutising  the,  106,  108,  182 
Relatives,  all,  only  partially  true,  107 
Relativity,  how  transcended,  139 

of  Appearance  and  Reality,  how  it  arises, 

134 
negation  of  all,  identical  with  'poor  in 

spirit,' 485 
Absolutising,  517 

of   Life  and  Death  negated   in   'I   am* 
consciousness,  551 
Religion  as  Relationship,  273 

its  foundation,  275 
Religions,    all    the    great,    revere    space- 
consciousness,  44 
Repentance,  507 
as  Sublating  process,  495-6 
and  the  space-consciousness,  584 
equivalent  to  *'  Know  Thyself,"  585 
Resistance,  Resultant,  153 
to  Thought,  209 

Space-Consciousness   the   greatest   con- 
sciousness of,  216,  221 
Response  in  nature,  202 
Rest  and  Motion,  190 
Retrospect  of  argument   on   God-Person- 
alities, 460  f. 
Revelation  of  Self  to  Man,  The  highest, 

485 
Righteousness,    Hungering    and   thirsting 

after,  489 
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Righteousness  and  Sin,  507 

Judgment  of,  changeable,  538 
Royce,  Prof.  J.,  236 
Ruskin,  48 

on  form  and  colour,  261 

on  Space,  263 
Russell,  Hon.  Bertrand,  34,  164,  166,  175, 
236 

Sack  of  Jerusalem,  377 

Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  7,  295 

Sacrifice  not  in  Justice,  492 

Same -being  impossible   of   two    ultiraute 
concepts,  70 

Satan  and  Father,  433 

Satan  fallen  from  Heaven,  544 

Saviour  of  the  World,  591 

Scandinavian  view  of  Existence,  17,  44 

Schlegel  on  Kant,  287 

Science.  Modern,  and  Process,  32 
The  Higher,  81,  193,  204,  499 
Theology     and     Philosophy    have     an 
identical   consciousness   of  Energy, 

has  never  included  the  fact  of  facts  in 
her  judgments,  106 

and  the  Space-fact,  471 

The  limits  of,  471 

and  an  Absolute  Origin  of  Being,  567 
Scientists  and  the  Void,  44 

and  the  Unknown,  88 
'  Self*  among  all  things  that  flow,  48 

of  philosophy  imperfect,  52-3,  564 

Not-Self,  and  Relationship,  274 

defections  of  the,  350,  352 

Not-Self  and  God,  361 

and  'God'  as  objects,  151-2,  516 

as  One,  563 
Self-affirmation  of  Space,  49 

Why  we  have,  49 
Self-Consciousness,  27 

as  living  experience,  46 
Self-Denial,  Absolute  basis  of,  504 
Self-examination  laborious,  24 
Self-judgment,  513 
Self-negation  in  Man  and  Nature,  474 

of  Space-Being,  489-91 
Sensation,  Extensity  of,  60 

space-consciousness  deeper  than,  61 

Continuum  of,  125 

and  Form,  129 

and  conceptualisation,  130 

and  Memory,  130 

and  Thought,  Nexus  between,  133 

retention  of,  134-5 
Senses   and    Thought,    Both    assured    by 
space-being,  50 

The,  and  objectivity,  61 

The,  do  not  create  forms  or  objects,  63 

and  Sensation,  77 

not  fallacious,  119 


Senses,   The,   and    the   constancy   of    the 
universe,  119 

and  conceptions,  136 
Serpent-symbolism,  17 
Shakespeare,  184 
Sin  and  righteousness,  519 

Jesus  does  not  refer,  to  Absolute  Being, 

538,  546 
Judgment  of,  changeable,  538,  548 
as  measured  and  created  by  Jesus,  544, 

546 
and  the  I  am  consciousness,  547 
sublation  of,  in  Jesus  consciousness,  548 
Origin  of,  $52 

not  absolutely  valid,  570  f.,  577 
The  impossibility  of  man  dying  in,  572 
based  on  dual  being,  578 
abolished,  579 

forgiven  upon  the  earth,  582,  585 
referred  only  to  Law,  584 
Sin-conceptions    of    Christendom,    versus 
those  of  Jesus,  538 
of  the  Old  Testament,  538 
Sin-judgment  not  found  in  I  am  conscious- 
ness, 548 
Sinless  world,  551 

Sinlessness  of  the  I  am  consciousness,  226, 
251 
of  Jesus,  The  consciousness  of  the,  544, 

548 

of  man  though  dying,  547 

Desire  of  man  to  realise,  549 

Universality   of    the    consciousness    of, 
558 
Sins,  forgiveness  of,  226 
Skinner,  Principal  John,  311,  320 
Sky  and  Kye,  270 
Socrates,  5,  93,  301,  585 
Something  and  Nothing,  219 
Son  of  '  Man,"  371 

of  '  Man '  equivalent  to  '  Man  *  universal, 

405 
Father,    spirit,    as    service -conceptions, 

463 
Father,   and    Spirit,    as    God-Qualities, 

457 

of  God,  S57 
Son-Being  transcended,  557 
Soul.     Chap.  i.  1-23 

cardinal  lack  in  theories  of  the,  20 

and  Space,  43 

annihilation  of,  47 

no  permanence  of  the,  383-4 

The  immortality  of  the,  501 
Space  as  Zeus,  i 

personalisation  of,  i 

impersonal,  i,  2 

worshipped,  i,  3 

and  study  of  personality,  3 

consciousness  of  reality  of,  4 

consciousness  of,  as  left  by  Hegel,  23 
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Space,  We  cannot  think  differently  of  what- 
we-are  and,  28 

as  Something^,  33 

and  pragmatist's  rule,  38 

something  beyond,  42 

and  What-weare,  We  cannot  think 
differently  of,  45 

our  ultimate  consciousness  of  what-we- 
are, 45 

alone  certifies  Being,  46 

has  no  Past,  no  future,  and  no  change, 

50 

never  Appears,  51 

conditions  all  our  sense-activity,  51 

does  not  Flow,  52 

Omission     of    consciousness     of,     from 

judgment?,  52 
and  Objectivity,  55-85 
knows  no  relationship,  55,  67 
equal   to  distance  between  two  objects, 

59  ... 

Dr    S.   H.   Hodgson    on    cognition   of, 

through  sight  and  touch,  60 

'Extensity'  an  essential  element  in,  60 

Prof.  C.  Read  on  construction  of,  60 

attested  by  all  the  senses,  61-4 

of  three  dimensions,  64 

and  time,  65 

hides  under  nothing,  66 

yields  no  predicate  save  Is,  66 

cannot  be  objectified,  67 

has  no  qualities,  67 

and  Absolute  freedom  from  Number  and 

Motion,  70 

and  absolute  permanence,  73 

in  Newton's  generalisation,  only  objective 

or  distance  space,  75 

and  the  object  whole  in  What-we-are,  76 

the  most  scientific  of  all  facts,  76 

Kant's,  depends  on  Number  and  Form, 

and  can  disappear,  79,  80 

of  three  dimensions,  79 

as  omitted  from  our  concept-judgments, 

86-122 

a   consciousness   which  transcends   Life 

and  Death,  92 

never  counted  as  Being,  92 

and  the  predicates  of  what-we-are.  97 

and  the  Object  never  divided,  103 

never  objective,  103 

as  Quantity  absolute.  110 

gives  no  consciousness  of  change.  ilS 

all    and    every    consciousness   yields    a 

consciousness  of,  119 

of  three  dimensions  quantitative,  125 

consciousness  of  transcends  concepts  of 

motion  and  inertia,  1 27 

as  distance,  129 

as  Resultant  Resistance,  153 

and  division,  163 

and  what-we-are,  164 


Space  has  no  qualities,  165 
and  form,  169 
and  the  Soul,  171 
and  Time,  174 
as  Whole  Energy,  186 
conceptual,  193 

the  fundamental  experience,  198 
the  force  of  forces,  205 
as  'empty,'  206 
is  Absolute  Power,  210 
not  subject  to  Force  absolutely,  210 
has  no  Other,  217 
and  'God,'  223 
as  Limit,  228 
uncaused,  257 
and  Supreme  Being,  284  f. 
sustains  All.  302 

no  consciousness  of  an  origin  for,  326 
as  Concrete,  370 
we  know  everything  less  than  we  know, 

384 
and  Life,  431 
as  Whole-Ethos,  464  f. 
What  is,  512 
is  not  appearance,  513 
Space-Being,  as  real  to  the   senses  as  to 
Thought,  50 
Fulness  of  the  experience  of,  50 
concrete  and  natural,  52 
The  imaginary  zero-ness  of,  53 
alone  gives  our  primal  want,   concrete- 

ness,  58 
not  unit-being.  59 

cannot  be  conceived  as  impermanent,  73 
the  true  rock  of  knowledge,  87 
is  judgment,  88,  loi 
not  a  generalisation,  88 
transcends  both  Known  and  Unknown, 

88 
alone  is  Uncaused,  95 
Man's  absolute  satisfaction  with,  1 18 
never  a  memory,  131 
as  simplest  fact,  142 
the  summation  of  all  Perfection,  475 
Space-Consciousness  counted  of  no  value, 

29.  31 
deepest  in  all  the  great  writers,  29 
fundamental  one  of  all  human  Thought, 

29 
and  Ancients,  31 
in  Theology,  34 
no  effort  annuls  it,  35 
the     sole     consciousness     which     gives 

absolute  certainty.  45 
as  absolute  in   its  Is- being  assurance, 

47 
why   necessary  to  the   consciousness   of 

what-we-are,  iio 
The  omission  of  it  from  the  fundamentals 

of  Thought,  120 
and  the  "laws  of  Thought,"  177  f. 
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Space-Consciousness  and  personality,  179 

Omission  of,  from  judgment,  181 

the  sovereign  force,  209,  210 

fundamental  in  Religion,  272  f. 

of  Jesus,  346 

of  Jesus  as  to  Personality,  Cosmic  and 
Ethical  Process,  353 

Jesus  determines  all  by  the,  464  f. 

Personal  examples  of  the,  509 
Space-Darkness,  326  f. 
Space-Force  and  concept-mechanism,  137 
Space-Form,  129-35 
Space- Resistance,  210 
Space -Spread,    Space- Form,    or    Space- 
Extension,  128 

Point-form  of  the,  129-35 

The,  170 
Speculative  research,  method  of,  135 
Spencer,  H.,    Ii,  26,   47,    199,   236,  283, 

471,  566 

and  Unknown,  66 

on  Mind  and  Matter,  155-9 
Spencer's.  H.,  conception  of  undetermined 
Being,  40 

'  universal  postulate,'  46,  49,  566 
Sphinx,  24,  54,  81,  296 
Spinoza,  37,  49,  72,  124,  135,  253,  256 
Spirit,  91 

not  in  consciousness,  16 

as  a  concept  of  Man,  96 

an  inefficient  term,  14C-I 

is  will-less,  400 

We  have  no  consciousness  of  a  Thing 
'Spirit,'  16,  411-12 

and  Space,  431 

as  Life-Giver,  432 

as  Person,  432 

and  Father,  Distinction  between,  434 

Holy,  as  Child,  438,  463 

not  Personal,  438 

compared   vviih    Father   and    Son,   439, 

463 

not  objective  to  either  conception  or  per- 
ception, 439 

as  Father,  442-3,  463 

as  Joy,  442 

The  uhimate  consciousness  of,  445 

=  Everywhere  or  Space,  446 

subsumes  concepts  of  Life  and  Time, 
446  f. 

as  the  Father  of  Jesus,  447,  463 

Ultimate  source  of  Life,  447,  449,  463 

controls  realms  of  Matter,  Mind,  and 
Heart,  448  f.,  453 

the  Supreme  name  of  God,  449 

as  Comfort  to  the  Church,  451 

Father  and  Son  sublated  in,  451 

and  the  world,  45a 

as  Glory  of  Truth,  455 

How  known,  455  f. 

as  Whole,  485 


Spirit,   Consciousness    of,    equal    to    con- 
sciousness of  Space,  485 

idiomises  Being,  495 

Holy,  580  f. 
Spirit-Being,  Jesus'  realisation  of  Himself 

as,  531 
Standard  of  True  or  False  in  reality,  25, 

566 
Staticity,  127 
Stephen,  Sir  Leslie,  1 1 
Stirling,  Dr  Hutchison,  12,  68,  280 
Stone,  a,  as  conceived,  78 
Stout,  Prof.  G.  F.,  169 
Substance,  33,  94,  252  f. 

as  Space,  80 

and  Form,  129 

True,  499 

not  exhaustive  of  Being,  561 
Substantia,  44,  209,  257 

as  Space,  159 
Summary   of   Jesus'    process    in    teaching 

Absolute  Beatitude,  533 
Supper,  The  Last,  and  the  Space-conscious- 
ness, 510 
Symbolism    of    Son,    Father,    and    Spirit, 

454 
Symbols  of  Faith,  Three,  330 

Synoptists  and  the  Fourth  Gospel,  511 

Synthesis  and  Analysis,  141-6 

of  Absolute  Being  imperfect  in  all  philo- 
sophy, 44 

of  Being,    Hegel  omits  space  from   his, 

91 

Synthetical  unity,  a  priori^  145-7 

Tabernacle,  306 
Temple,  Solomon's,  322,  327 
Temptation  in  the  Wilderness,  488 
Tennyson  and  the  Process  of  Personality, 

277 
Tertullian,  8,  305,  403,  554 
Test  of  Truth,  45,  563,  566 

of  the  truth  of  objectivity,  52 
'  That  art  Thou,'  235,  296 
'That  I  am,'  547,  5:4,  560 
Thing,  The,  abstract,  119 
Thomas,  St,  529 
Thought,  Laws  of,  67 

conceptive,    and    the   supreme    Fact   of 
Consciousness,  70 

Space-Being  conditions,  71 

The  grand  trend  of  human,  72 

feeling,  and  memory,  134 

Laws  of,  176 

as  conditioned  Motion,  209 
Timceus,  31 
Time,  Why  we  are  able  to  affirm,  49 

a  concept  depending  on  Motion,  79 

no  consciousness  of,  in  what-we-are,  173 

Course  of,  375 
Time  subsumed  in  Holy  Spirit,  450 
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Timeless  Being,  541 

experience  of  Jesus,  564 
Totality  when  not  possible  as  a  concept,  1 10 
Tower  of  Babel,  321 
Transcendence  of  God-'  Persons,'  436,  439 

of   Relative  Being  is   transcendence  of 
relative  excellence,  480 

of  Time,  563 

of  God,  S89 
Transfiguration,  511 
Trinitarians,  423,  432 
Trinity,  The,  440,  463,  580  f. 
Truth,  no  absolute,  requires  testimony  from 
other  truth,  46 

Absolute  only  in  the  Space-Conscious- 
ness, 50 

So-called  degrees  of,  50 

its  basis,  107 

Absolute,  Why  Jesus  was  conscious  of 
being,  565 

and  History,  570 

Ultimate  of  ulti mates   for   our    beUef, 

The,  46 
Uniformity  of  Nature,  219 

of  Experience,  567 
Unifying  God,  Universe,  and  Man  in  one 

concept,  124 
Unit,  Self  as  unit.  168 
Unitarians,  423 

Unit-Being,  The  fatal  assumption  of  man 
as,  91 
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